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TUNSDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1954 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OrFice AND Crvit SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:20 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The CratrrmMan. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, before we start our hearings I wonder 
f we can have an understanding to resolve the committee into execu- 
tive session at about 11:30. There are 2 or 3 bills that have been in 
subcommittee and are ready to report out and I think we can get them 
on the calendar, if it is possible. 

The CHatrman. Without objection, the committee will go into 
executive session at 11:30 for consideration of the two bills. We 
would be glad to listen to objection, if there is objection. 

I think there is one subcommittee of which Mr. Cole was chairman. 
Who has the other one? 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Hagen has the incentive award legislation. I am 
interested in H. R. 573, which the committee has had under considera- 
tion at different times. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, the committee will go into execu- 
tive session at 11 :30. 

We will proceed now with our hearings on the question of proposals 
for the increases in salaries and other benefits for those employed 
in the service of the United States Government, including those in 
the postal service. 

It has been agreed that the committee will hear from members of 
the committee who care to make statements on this subject matter, 
ind the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Withrow, is recognized at 
thistime. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ¢ 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Yes. 

Mr. Atexanper. The committee members will have an opportunity 
at a later date for a statement ? 

The Carman. That is correct. Members of the committee will 
have an opportunity at a later date, along with other Members of 
the House who desire to testify. 

Mr. Atexanper. Thank you. 

The CxHamman. There were two members of the committee who 
asked to testify at this time. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I have a parliamentary inquiry. 


91 
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The Cuarrman. State it. 

Mr. Gross. Is the committee operating under the rules of the 
House? 

The Cuarrman. The committee is operating under the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. Gross. Are we operating under a 5-minute rule? 

The Cuarrman. I think the gentleman’s observation is very goou. 
The Chair has suggested that both of the gentlemen restrain them 
selves as far as they can in order to let others present here have an 
opportunity to testify. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to give them all the 
time they want. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Wirnrow. First of all, I would like to indicate to the committee 
why I introduced this bill, and I am addressing my remarks primarily 
to H. R. 2344, which provides for a pay increase of $800 across the 
board, and does away with the two lower grades. 

I talked a great deal with the representatives of the postal em- 
ployees, and, at their suggestion of $800, I introduced this bill. I 
am wholeheartedly in support of it, and I believe it is a meritorious 
bill and a reasonable request. 

To me it is apparent that a flat increase of $800 per annum for all 
field service post office employees is thoroughly justified. 

Several months ago I introduced H. R. 2344, and this bill was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
H. R. 2344 provides an across-the-board salary increase of $800 per 
annum, the elimination of the two present lowest salary grades, and 
will provide, in addition, an overtime rate for substitute postal em- 
ployees for service in excess of 8 hours in one day or 40 hours in any 
one week, 

The loadstone under which the civil-service system is now laboring 
is a wage scale that keeps employees living on a marginal basis year 
in and year out. Unless and until the Congress gets squarely behind 
specific legislation to increase all Federal salaries, any statement about 
strengthening the civil-service system is nothing more than another 
meaningless gesture. 

It is my belief that a majority of the Members of Congress are in 
favor of such an adjustment. Thinking varies, however, as to the 
amount and the application. 

The Department, in presenting their case, introduced a number of 
charts showing average wages in industry as compared to postal em- 
ployees, and, likewise, a chart No. 10, which compares ats and 
letter carriers’ earnings and the present cost of living. These several 
tables relative to the above-mentioned matters were very general and, 
to me, very indefinite and confusing. 

Relative to the cost-of-living index, ens items were left out. 
For instance, in 1939 the Federal income tax provided an exemption 
of $2,000 for a married man, plus $400 for each dependent. The post 
office employee who received the average wage and who had a family 
of three had no Federal tax on his salary. That was 1939. At the 
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present time the postal employee with a family of three, making the 
average wage, would pay approximately $375. 

The igures used and assumed to be correct by the Department 
relative to the price index as it compares to postal salaries is certainly 
very much at variance with testimony given here in the past. 

I have in mind the testimony of Mr. Ramspeck given before this 
committee on June 14, 1951. No one, I believe, can successfully 
convince a member of this committee that the cost of living has not 
gone up since 1951. Now, I have Mr. Ramspeck’s testimony. This 
testimony was given, as I said before, on June ..4, 1951, and I quote: 


From August 1939 to March 1951, the consumers’ price index advanced from 
98.6 to 184.5, an increase of 87.1 percent 


I am quoting, mind you, from Mr. Ramspeck— 


to attempt to meet this rise by a corresponding rise in schedule rates would 
require a current average pay increase of about 21 percent. 

There was a pay increase granted governmental employees in 1951, 
and that amounted to approximately 13 percent, but, as I said before, 
the cost of living has gone up even since 1951. It has gone up a little 
over four points. 

So, the result is that, even according to the figures as given to us by 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Board testifyi ing before this com- 
mittee, there is a difference now of at least 11 points between the 
cost-of-living index and the amount of salaries that are being paid to 
employees. 

Then we go further to show that this was not just an accident. 
Judge Anfuso, a former member of this committee, when interroga- 
ting Mr. Ramspeck at that same time, asked this question : 

Mr. Anruso. I would like to ask the Commissioner a question, if I may 

Mr. RAmMspPECK. Certainly, Mr. Anfuso. 

Mr. AnFuso. According to your statement, if it were to be fair about this situ- 
ation in view of the high cost of living which is admitted, at about 21 percent, 
we would have to grant a 21-percent increase in wages. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. If we are going to base the increase solely on the question of 
the cost of living, yes. 

Now when we get down to the fringe benefits which are not included 
in the wage schedule presented by the Department on table 10, we 
find that people who work in industry get their pensions and very 
substantial pensions, and, they do not have to pay anything for their 
pensions while, on the other hand, postal employees pay 6 percent. In 
addition in industry, they have unemployment insurance, and postal 
employees do not have'the benefits of unemployment insurance. 

Now, I believe that the Post Office Department, in presenting their 
case to this committee, have scrupulously avoided any charts or ex- 
hibits dealing with the question of productivity, and I might add that 
ithe Department’s record in this overhead phase of post office 
activity is indeed an excellent one. For a 5-year period, from 1947 to 
1952, the post office handled an increase in volume of 33 percent in 
number of pieces, and 29 percent in weight, with an increase in person- 
nel of only 9 percent. These figures are from the annual report of the 
Postmaster General. 

On page 276 of the Treasury-Post Office Department appropriation 
measure for 1955, the Department further proposes to handle an in- 
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crease of 3.14 percent in mail volume with a 1.40 percent reduction in 
manpower provided in this particular account. ES 

I believe that the postal employees, in common with our citizens 

generally, are entitled to the improvement in their own increased effi- 
ciency and productivity. This has continually reflected an increased 
man-hour output of postal employees. It is proper that this produc- 
tivity be rewarded in public employment as it is in private employ- 
ment, 

If we figure this improvement factor at only 5 percent, we find that 
the 1939 wage, instead of being 21 percent, would in reality be 26 
percent. We figure that they have received an increase of 13 percent 
in 1951. Then there would be a 16-percent rise to which they would 
be entitled. 

[ did not take as many of the trips this summer with the subcom- 
mittee of which I was a member and of which Mr. Hagen is chairman 
as | would have liked to, but the trips that I did take with the commit- 
tee disclosed several things to me which are very interesting. They 
are the practical aspects of the lack of a sufficient wage for postal 
employees, and I particularly want to call to your attention the fact 
that at Detroit, Mich., witness after witness testified that 72 percent of 
the postal employees in that locality had wives who were working, or 
they were working on part-time jobs, which signify just one thing, 
that they are not receiving sufficient wages and salaries at the present 
tin e 

[ know that the postal employees’ organizations have figures and 
facts that are very interesting to them, and I am very thankful to 
them for giving me certain figures that I have in my possession at the 
present time. With that I would like to conclude my statement. 

Mr. Coir. Would the gentleman yield, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. The gentleman yields. 

Mr. Corr. I wonder if you have figures as to the flat across-the- 
board $800 per annum increase for all postal employees. 

Mr. Wirurow. I believe the formula is for approximately $400 
million. 

Mr. Murray. 500,000 times $800 would be $400 million. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. It is $400 million. 

The Cuarrman. Your legislation provides $800 across the board 
for all postal employees in all categories? 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. If that were true, and there are approximately 
500,000 employees, it would be $400 million. 

Mr. Wirnrow. That is right, $400 million. 

Mr. Bouron. Would the gentleman yield further at that point ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Bouton. Does he have an estimate of what an increase of that 
size, if carried through the entire Government service, would amount 
to? 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I have no figures as to that. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Downy. It would be about five times that, would it not? 

Mr. Morray. I think it would be about $11, billion. 

Mr. Downy. Mr. Withrow, you used the same statement that was 
used here the other day, but I was wondering about the number of 
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postal employees. If I understand correctly from the appropriation 
made and the testimony given here by some of the officials a few days 
ago, there is proposed under the appropriation an increase in the 
number of employees in the Post Office Department by 12,000 or 13,000. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I understood that the testimony was that, although 
they were going to carry a little over 3 percent more volume, they were 
going to decrease the number of employees in the Department by 1.40 


vercent. 

Mr. Dowpy. The report that was brought along with the appropri: 
tion bill the other day provided for something over 516,000 or 517,000, 
and the testimony showed here that the average employment was 
504,000 this year, or 504,500, which would be an increase of about 
12,000 or 13,000 rather than a decrease. I understand how you arrive 
at that because the testimony given this committee was different from 
the testimony given by the Department to the Appropriations Sub 
committee. I never did get the reason why it was different. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. C hairm: in, I would like to ask Mr. Withrow if he 
agrees with the statistics of the Bureau of Labor Statistics that si re 
has been an increase of only 4 percent in the cost of living since . July 
1951, when the last postal increase was authorized. 

Mr. Wirirow. There has been that much of an increase. 2 ay 
15, 1951, the cost-of-living increase was 110.9. On December 15, 1953, 
it was 114.9, an increase of 4 percent. 

Mr. Murray. So you admit that there has only been an increase of 
a little over 3 percent since the last increase reported in July 1951? 

Mr. Wirurow. I say that those are the figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and I have no reason to doubt them. 

Mr. Morray. Do you see any need for a reclassification bill for 
postal employees so as to give equal pay for equal work, and to evaluate 
the responsibilites and difficulties instant to eve ry postal position ? 

Mr. Wrrurow. I am not against a reclassification. However, I do 
feel that this reclassification is very, very far-reaching, and I think 
we should be very reluctant to put it into effect until we have given it 
very careful study, because I think that a great many injustices may 
be done by reason of its application at the present time. 

Mr, ALexanpEer. May I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. AvexAnper. If I remember correctly, the increase in cost-of- 
living index since July of 1951, as testified to by one of the Department 
officials, is 4 percent, and the increased cost of living since January 1, 
1953, is 1 percent. That is in the hearings which we have had in the 
last week. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Well, I verified these figures this morning with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. They are the figures that were given to 
me by them originally. I verified them this morning, and I do not 
think there is any mistake. I think that these figures are correct. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Withrow, did I understand you to say that the 
postal groups suggested the $800 increase to you and it was not your 
own decision ? 

Mr. Wirurow. Do not misinterpret me. 

Mr. Murray. I want to get that clear. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I have a number of friends among the postal em- 
ployees, and they are very fine gentlemen. I prize their friendship 
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very, very highly. This has been a matter of great concern with 
them, and, in talking this matter over, it was suggested that the proper 
figure and conservative figure would be in the neighborhood of $800 
a year across the board. I introduced that bill because I believe that 
they should receive an increase of $800 annually, and I am wholeheart- 
edly in favor of it. It was not because I was jockeyed into a position 
to introduce it at all. I wanted to introduce it. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think that you have been charged with 
being jockeyed into anything. 

Mr. Wirnrow. The inference on the part of Mr. Murray, who is 
gainst all pay increases, is such. 

Mr. Morray. I said that the reclassification plan does provide in- 
creases, and Iam for that. But I am certainly against any outrageous 
nerease like $800, or even half that much. I am against these flat 
across-the-board increases. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. They are not as desirable as the other. That is true. 

Mr. Bouton. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Withrow has the floor. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Yes. 

Mr. Boron. Have you ascertained what the $800 raise will be in 
the form of an hourly raise? Is it 10 cents for an hour? 

Mr. Wirnrow. I do not have that, but I know that all of that testi- 
mony will be given to the committee. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

If not, Mr. Broyhill, also a distinguished member of this committee, 
is recognized. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Broyuity. Mr. Chairman, reference has been made this morn- 
ing to the testimony presented last week by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I think that all of us will agree that it was a very excellent 
presentation, and I for one am in sympathy with the objectives of 
the Postmaster General that we can improve the classification of pay 
rates and jobs and thereby create more incentive among the employees. 
However, we must recognize that the presentation mi ade by the Post 
Office Department was a reclassification proposal and not a pay in- 
crease proposal. 

We are considering before this committee right now a pay increase, 
and I feel that we should consider that first and then go back to the 
post office proposal for reclassification. 

Also, I would like to point out that I support Mr. Withrow in his 
$800 proposal, particularly for the clerks and letter carriers. How- 
ever, [ have introduced H. R. 7372, which is a graduated increase for 
all Federal employees, postal and custodial as swell as classified em- 
ployees, alth ough I am not going to be too persistent on the enactment 
of H. R. 7372 in every dets ail and would be happy to accept Mr. With- 
row’s a e in lieu of H. R. 7372. 

Yet, I feel that H. R. 7372 should serve as a floor for pay increases 
below which we should not go. I will be happy to support increases 
above what is proposed in H. R. 7372. 

It is high time that we in the Congress recognize the Nation’s obliga- 

ion to that vast army of loyal and efficient Government workers who 
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labor diligently to keep the intricate machinery of Government run- 
ning smoothly and effectively. Unless such recognition is forthcom- 
ing promptly, we will damage our whole civil service merit system. 
We must move forthrightly to take that system off the dole and 
substitute instead the principle of adequate wages for services per- 
formed. By such action we will maintain morale in the Federal 
service at a high level and continue to attract to that service men and 
women of unimpeachable character and integrity. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I think I can speak with some au- 
thority because my district—the 10th Congressional District of Vir- 
ginia just across the Potomac River— has within its confines a greater 
percentage of Uncle Sam’s workers than any other district in the 
United States. These people are my friends and my neighbors. I 
have spent hundreds of hours and scores of days discussing their 
problems with them. They are good, substantial citizens of excep- 
tional intelligence. I can verify that through statistics. 1 think that 
we can prove that we have the highest intellectual background of any 
area in the country. We have a lower percentage of delinquency. 
We have a better percentage of civic participation. 

They have dedicated their careers to serving America, and yet 
America, in return, has shown scant appreciation of their efforts in 
her behalf. I say to you again, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this 
committee, it is high time that Congress recognizes its obligation to 
these good people. It is high time that we stop kicking the Federal 
employee around. 

H. R. 7372 is designed to correct in some measure gross inequities 
that have developed recently in salary schedules for Federal em- 
ployees. These inequities are a consequence of changes in economic 
factors which have resulted in higher living costs and relatively less 
purchasing power for the take-home pay of Government workers. It 
is my firm conviction that no Member of Congress, or any other citizen 
in the United States, would seriously maintain that our loyal and 
devoted army of civil servants should continue to receive substandard 
pay rates, 

I have taken the year 1939, as taken by others here, as the point 
of departure for analyzing the increase necessary in my opinion to 
restore some equity to Federal pay schedules. This is not an unfair 
beginning for such an analysis, because at that time, with the excep- 
tion of a minor change in the very lowest grades, there had been no 
general reclassification of pay rates since 1928. In fact, for part 
of this time they were decreases based on reductions in the cost of 
living. The sword should cut both ways. If there were decreases 
because of lower cost-of-living indexes in the 1930’s, there should be 
increases because of the higher cost of living in 1954. 

It was recognized in 1951 when the last pay increase was voted by 
Congress that the present rates were inadequate—even at that time— 
but they were established as a stopgap measure and to stay within the 
natural wage stabilization policy limits of allowing no more than a 
10-percent increase in salaries in 1951. 

In the intervening years the cost of living has continued to soar, 
and Federal employes who were admittedly underpaid in terms of 
prewar purchasing power, even after the 1951 pay increase, more and 
more felt the pressure of the never-ending treadmill of trying to pur- 
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chase the necessary goods and services to maintain a decent standard 
of living for themselves and their families with dollars of declining 
relative value. The passage of H. R. 7372 as quickly as possible wil] 
assist in alleviating this unjust situation. 

H. R. 7372 also rectifies some of the distortion of job values which 
have developed recently in the classified pay schedules because of the 
methods used in granting salary increases. In 1939 the Government’s 

policy was to pay top executives and scientists under the Classification 
Net almost nine times more than an office laborer or cleaner. By com 
pressing the pay scales with across-the-board and flat dollar amount 
in pay raises since that time, the Government’s policy at this time is 
to pay executives less than five times more than an office laborer or 
cleaner. I am excluding the so-called supergrades because of their 
small number and because they did not exist in 1939. 

Positions under the Classification Act are placed in classes and 
grades according to the level of their duties and responsibilities and 
the qualifications required to do the job. These relationships between 
job levels must be recognized by realistic differences in compensation 
levels. If this is not done in a career service such as we have in the 
Federal Government, the result is to offer less incentive to more capable 
employes to assume more responsible positions in the Service, or even 
to stay in a service which is unwilling to take cognizance in a sub- 
stantive manner of differences in job requirements and responsibilities. 

The difference between my proposal and the proposal of the Post- 
master General is that my proposal is attempting to do the same thing 
as his except that a salary raise is there at the same time. 

In my opinion, the restatement of Federal salaries in accordance 
with the provisions of H. R. 7372 would go a long way in reducing 
part of this distortion and return to the general policy of recognizing 
and rewarding responsibility and ability. 

Employees of private industry have fared much better than Fed- 
eral workers. Scores of labor-management contracts have been tied 
to the cost of living with the result that when liying costs mounted 
so did wages. Private employers in recent years have always been 
more considerate of their employes’ economic condition than our own 
Uncle Sam. With respect to the Government worker there has been 
too little consideration of his economic needs, in proportion to the 
services he performs. 

We must change this kind of thinking if we are to have a good 
career system in our Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to go to those charts and point out how 
the rising cost of living has affected this. 

Mr. Murray. What is the bill? 

Mr. Broyuiiy. H. R. 7372. 

Mr. Morray. I would like to know exactly what its principal fea- 
tures are. What does it provide about the salary increase or about 
the reclassification ¢ 

Mr. Broynity. The bill provides a salary increase of $100 for all 
Federal employees, custodial, postal, and classified, up to $2,500. For 
$2.500 to $3,000 there is a $200 increase. 

From $3,000 to $3,500 there is an increase of $400; $3,500 to $4,000. 
an increase of $600; $4,000 to $4,500, an increase of $800; $4,500 to 
$5,000, an increase of $1,000: and all over $5,000 a $1,000 increase. 
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Incidentally, before I go down to the charts, the estimated annual 
expenditures for the salaries of the full-time employees under the 
poste al-pay system as of June 30, 1953, was approximately 
$5,463,946,000. 

The pay increase proposed in H. R. 7372 is $876,515,000. That 
expands the total to nearly $6.3 billion, or approximately an increase 
of 16 percent. 

If you figure it comparatively with Mr. Withrow’s bill, it would 
amount to an across-the-board increase of $690. The total in the bill 
is $876,515,000. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, I did not get that. What is the total 
cost ¢ 

Mr. Brornity. The total is $876.515,000. 

Mr. Murray. For all employees? 

Mr. Broyuitt. All employees, under H. R. 7372, and that amounts 

a 16-percent increase. 

” Me. Mvrray. I am sure your bill has not been approved by the 
postal groups. 

Mr. Broyuiit. You mean the postal employees? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Broyumu. I did not submit it to them for approval. 

Mr. Murray. The increases in your bill are on a graduated scale, 
according to the pay that an employee is receiving; is that correct ? 

Mr. Broyuiy. That is correct. There again, Mr. Murray, I point- 
ed out that I feel that there should be a floor below which we should 
not go. I will support increases of a higher amount than contained 
in H. R. 7372. 

Again we are using the year 1939 as the base period, which has 
been substantiated here for about 3 days in a row. 

I have taken certain grades in the classified service to use as ex- 
amples. In fact, I have taken the grades 3 through 13 arbitrarily, 
skipping every other grade. 

I did not pick the most desirable ones to use here. I have the fig- 
ures for grades 4 and 6 and 8 here on a piece of paper, if anyone would 
like to have them. They will all run consistently. 

Using 1939 as the base period, we find that the 1939 gross income 
in terms of 1953 prices, which we can determine by just multiplying 
these figures by 192, which is a figure from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, we find that these grades would have to receive this salary. 

However, the more realistic comparison to use is the 1939 net dis- 
posable income in terms of the 1953 prices; in other words, what they 
would have to have in actual take-home pay considering increased 
taxes and retirement, to purchase the same goods that these people 
purchased in 1939, 

This column is the actual salary that they are receiving. This is 
the minimum, the low of each grade. Here is what is proposed under 
H. R. 7372, the $200 for every $500 of salary. 

You will note, in comparing what I proposed i in H. R. 7372 with the 
1939 gross income, that when we multiply by 192, they are just about 
equaling what they should have up to a grade 11. 

However, it does not even begin to touch what they would have to 
have in net purchasing power to be as well off as they were in 1939; 
not talking about being better off, but just as well off. 
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Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Broyni. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask what items caused the difference in 
the figures in the second and third columns there? Is it taxes and 
retirement that makes the difference? 

Mr. Broyumu. Taxes and retirement; net disposable income. This 
is what they would have to receive to have the same net take-home pay 
that these people received in 1939. 

Mr. Davis. Taxes and retirement make up the difference? 

Mr. Broruim. As you see, if you go up, it makes a greater differ- 
ence than it does in the lower income. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morray. Mr. Broyhill, do you not agree that the amount paid 
out in retirement is a good, sound investment? That amounts to 6 
percent of the salary. 

Mr. Broruiy. It was 314 percent, I believe, in 1939 

Mr. Murray. Now it is 6 percent. 

Mr. Broyuity. The difference is 2144 percent. Remember, I am not 
asking to bring it up to the net disposable income. I am just trying 
to get part of the way up there. That is the reason I say there should 
be a floor, and nota maximum. That is for the classified employees. 

Looking at the clerks and carriers, postal employees, we find that 
in 1939 we only had a scale up to 5 years. We did not have the scale 
up to 8 years, I believe, as we have today. We find by comparing 
and using the same comparison as on the previous chart, that H. R. 
7372 will not any more than bring those people up to the net dis- 
posable income in terms of 1953 prices. It does bring them higher 
than the 1939 gross income in terms of 1953 prices. However, again 
I say that my district is across the river, and I see these folks every 
day and know from personal experience that the vast majority of all 
the letter carriers and clerks either hold another job or their wives 
or some other member of the family are working, in order to support 
the family, and we would have to come up to the amount of i 
7372, to make them just as well off as they were in 1939, not consider- 
ing that we have gone through 15 years of progress since 1939, where 
they should be a little better off that they were in 1939. 

Are there any questions about this chart? 

Here we have the whole picture on one chart, the actual income 
salary in 1939 for the grades 3 through 15, the actual salary that they 
are receiving in 1953. 

This points out where you see the percentage between the grade 
15 and the grade 3, that it has decreased since 1939, because the actual 
amount of increase has been practically the same during that 15-yea1 
period. 

The dotted line indicates what is proposed under H. R. 7372. The 
next line is the 1939 gross income in terms of 1953 prices, and, as I 
pointed out on the fir st chart, H. R. 7372 up to about-a grade 10 will 
just about bring their salaries up to the 1939 gross income in terms of 
1953 prices. 

However, the top line again is what they would actually have to 


receive to have the same net disposable income that they received in 
1939. 
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{s you can see, H. R. 7372 does not anywhere near come up to what 
they should have to be just as well off as they were in 1939. 

Are there any questions about this chart ! 

Now, in the next chart I have taken the grade 7 for another com- 

arison. I use the grade 7 because I think that we will find, in aver- 

cing out all Fede ral eeapenrens, that the grade 7 is the average grade, 
nd the low income of grade 7, being $4,200, is the average salary re- 

‘ived by all Federal employees. 

We have shown here what the increase in the cost of living has been 

e 1939, from 100 to 192. 
Here are the actual increases that they have received since that 
e, in order to point out that the increases received in the last 15 
ears have nowhere near kept up with the cost of living for the grade 
', which is the average Federal employee in the classified service. 

Here is what happened to them in net disposable income. They are 

illing way below. Their salary increases have not kept up with 

e net disposable income, much less the cost of living. 

H. R. 7372 does bring them up to pretty close to the average in- 

eased cost of living, but will not bring them completely up. 

Mr. Bouron. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Broyuiiy. Yes. 

Mr. Boron. Do I understand that the gentleman is contesting these 

vures as presented by the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Broruitst. My figures come from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Bouron. The gentleman is pointing out how the salary of the 
iverage grade 7 employee has not kept up with the cost of living? 

Mr. Broyni.. That is correct. 

Mr. Bouron. I believe the Post Office Department figures show that 

clerks and letter carriers’ wages have generally kept up. 

Mr. Broyni.. I dispute those figures; yes. The purpose of this 

art, Mr. Bolton, is that there have been and will be arguments that 

» Federal employees have received salary increases since 1939. I 
ok the grade 7 average. 

Mr. Bouron. This chart resteenmnin actual dollars received? It is 
not a demonstration of buying power or net income after taxes, or 
inything else? 

Mr. Broruiuu. The dotted line does, Mr. Bolton. It makes it just 

little bit confusing. 

[ am pointing out here the actual increase in the cost of living since 
1939 for the grade 7, the actual salary increases that grade 7 has 
received. 

Mr. Bouron. In gross dollars? 

Mr. Brorumu. In gross dollars. 

Mr. Bouron. Thank you. 

Mr. Broyni. To point out that he has not kept up with the 
cost of living, even in goods income, not even saying anything about 
after tax, I would like to point out again that this 16-percent increase 
that I proposed in H. R. 7372 amounted to about $876 million. 

Prior to coming to Congress, I was in a very small business in private 
ndustry, just a small pebble on the beach compared to the Federal 
Government. 

However, that small business did an average of about $20 million a 
vear in business volume. 
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I found out. in being general manager of that firm that, almost 
without exception, whenever we had any difficulty as a business, 
it could be traced almost invariably directly to the morale of the 
emp ployees. 

We found that every time we compensated the employees promptly 
for the work they were doing, the efficiency of the organization 
increased by leaps and bounds. 

I submit that this 16 percent which I propose, a minimum increase 
of $876 million, while on paper it looks as if it will cost the taxpayers 
of this country $876 million, it will, I think, in the long run, by 
increased efficiency and morale, cost actually less than what the present 
scale is costing. 

The Cuatrman. I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that the Thomas 
and Whitten riders were certainly a betrayal to the Federal employees 
on the part of Congress. 

We enacted a bill to give them the right to accumulate leave an 
came back the next year to take that away. 

Mr. Cotx. Those riders did not come from this committee at all. 

Mr. Brorum.. Mr. Cole, I did not imply that this committee was 
responsible. I said we, the Government, and we, the Congress. | 
regret that you inferred that I was casting reflection on this dis 
tinguished committee. 

I think that the reduction in force on the part of the executive 
branch, for which this committee is not responsible, has certainly) 
affected the morale of the civil-service employees. I think that this 
committee should so something about it. I am speaking of the method 
used in the reduction in force program. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman disputing the cost 
of-living statistics submitted by Mr. Ewan Claque, head of the Bureai 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor ? 

Mr. Broynitw.. I used their figures. 

Mr. Murray. oa his figures show that the increase in postal sal 
aries had kept pace with cost of living? 

Mr. Broyrui.. I think you take the gross incomes, Mr. Murray. 
for the employees, in the first 5 years. Understand, we did not hav: 
any classifications for those with over 5 years’ service in 1939. 

When we compare the actual salary with the 1939 gross income. 
we see that it does compare favorably with the first 2” years. This 
column right here is the gross income required to bring it up to the 
actual increase in cost of livi ing but, when we take the net disposable 
income, that is what the man lives on and that is what he uses to buy 
food, shoes and other essentials. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Broyhill, all of us have to pay taxes. Taxes are 
heavy. Why do you keep referring to the take-home pay? It is not 
only the legal, but the patriotic duty of every citizen to pay taxes. 
Taxes are high because of the cost of defense. This 6 percent is a 
good investment for retirement. Why do you keep saying that you 
should not consider that an employee pays for taxes and retirement ? 

Mr. Broyuixy. I feel that the letter carrier and clerk and Federa! 
employee should be able to receive the same number of pairs of shoes 
and same amount of food that he received in 1939, for a day’s work. 

If the gentleman does not agree with me on that, that is his privilege 

Mr. Bouron. Does the gentleman yield ? 


er a 
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Mr. Brorvuma.. Yes. 

Mr. Bouron. The gertleman made the statement that when the rates 
f pay of Federal employees were raised last, in 1951, it was generally 

ognized that this increase was inadequate. I wonder if the gentle- 

in would like to give his basis for that statement‘ He implied that 

e action was generally considered as inadequate, and I wondered 

at authority he might give for that statement ‘ 

Mr. Brorumn. Mr. Bolton, I received my information from many 
ources, through about 6 months’ study. I cannot give you the name 
ind address and telephone number of the persons from whom I re- 

ved that information, but I can show you this chart. 

Mr. Bouron. I do not wish the gentleman to misunderstand. I 

nk that he is presenting a good statement on behalf of his position. 

Che point I want to make is that I do not care who it is, including 
Congressmen, the person who is receiving a wage does not believe that 
that wage is adequate compensation for his merit, ability, and hard 

rk, regardless of what position he is in. I think that is a question 

human nature. 

lhe only point I am making is this: If you are considering now a 
6 percent general increase in wages, we have had a 4-percent increase 

the cost of living since the last raise was given. Has the gentleman 
onsidered what effect this would have upon the economy as a whole 
ind upon the general recognition by the Congress of the United States 
that a 16-percent increase was called for where there had been a 4- 
percent increase in the cost of living? Has the gentleman considered 

hat that would immediately do to the morale and viewpoint of those 
ployees who are working in private industry ? 

Mr. Brorniiu. Yes, indeed. I have. I thought I covered that 
fairly well in the brief time that the chairman would give me here. 

[ pointed out that in my own experience in private industry it was 
proven without exception that every time we did something to increase 
the morale of the employees, or give a pay raise, efficiency was in- 
reased twofold. 

I have used again the 1939 figure, considering that a grade 7 position 
still has a man in the position who is qualified for a grade 7 position 

nd, in order to get the man equally qualified as a grade 7 in 1939, 
ve are going to have to pay him what is required here in H. R. 7372, 
or we are going to get a lower-type man. 

Mr. Borron. I do not wish to belabor my position or my question, 
sir. I did not wish to be in the position of implying that we do not 
eed the highest type of people, or that we should not reward them as 
well as we can in Federal civil service, because I think that we are 
il] exceedingly conscious of that need. 

On the other hand, I am merely calling to the gentleman’s attention 
the fact that I believe the distinguished gentleman, Mr. Murray, was 
trying to bring out: That here we have a 4-percent rise in the cost of 
living since the last wage increase, and you are proposing what, in 
effect, is a 16-percent increase here. 

All of us, regardless of what our positions, whether Congressman or 
machinist, have had to make sacrifices due to the defense of this coun- 
try and the load that it has placed upon the country. My question is: 
Have you considered the impact that this will have upon the industrial 
wage scale of the country if we face the fact that Congress is, in effect, 
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recognizing that the employees of the Federal Government should 
receive a wage raise four times that of the cost-of-living rise in that 
period ¢ 

In other words, do you not think that it would immediately set off 
a demand on the part of all the working groups in this country for a 
wage raise of similar proportions, in respect to the cost of living rise 
since this last raise ? 

Mr. Brorui. I cannot guarantee against it, but it should not. | 
think it is wrong to use 1951 because they were not brought up any- 
where near to the increase in cost of living at that point, when that 
last increase was granted. I think that we should go back to 1939 and 
eorrect inequities of the last 15 years. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Would the gentleman yield right there ? 

Mr. Brovuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Relative to that, the testimony of Mr. Ramspeck, the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission at that time, in 1951, prio. 
to the increase, was this—and I quoted it in my remarks. 

When Judge Anfuso questioned him, he said: 


I would like to ask the Commissioner a question, if I may— 
and Mr. Ramspeck said : 


Certainly, Mr. Anfuso. 

Mr. Anruso. According to your statement, if we were to be fair about this 
situation in view of the high cost of living which is admitted to be about 21 
percent, we would have to grant a 21-percent increase? 

Mr. Ramspeck. If we are going to base the increase solely on the question of 
the cost of living, yes— 
then, immediately after this testimony, they were granted this increase, 
which did not bring them anywhere near up to the 21 percent. 

On top of that, since that time we have had an increase in the cost 
of living, an admitted increase of between 3 and 4 percent, to throw 
it all the more out of line. 

Mr. Broyuni.. I would like to point out further there that when 
I said that the 16 percent will not cost as much as it appears to be o1 
paper, if we do not do something to bring this increase up to the rising 
cost of living, over a period of time we are going to lower the standard 
and efficiency of the Federal employees. 

So, let us say that this is a stopgap measure to keep the standard up. 

These postal employees are sincere about their work. They lov 
their work, and will take a lot of abuse. When these people go out, 
how are you going to attract the same type of people into the postal 
service ? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuairman. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Broynit. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Gross. Why do you “put ; your pay increases in reverse; put the 
emphasis on the higher brackets? 

Mr. Brorumu. There again the increases for the top brackets have 
not been consistent with the differences of 1939. 

I think we should look at this chart. The Postmaster General 
pointed out that you have to give these folks some incentive to prove 
their efficiency to get there to the upper grades. Look at grade 15. 
I know that he is in the minority. A gr ade 15 in 1939 received $8,000. 
For him to receive the same net disposable income in 1954 he would 
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have to have $20,000. Are you going to attract that type of person 
to make the Federal Government his career when he knows he 1s only 
going to receive 50 percent of what he should receive when he reaches 
the top grade? 

That is the reason we are trying to correct some of that inequity. 
These across-the-board increases have caused the lower grades to fare 

pro better. 

Mr. Gross. I do not know of any lack of applicants for the higher- 
paid jobs. You speak of building morale and getting better people 
nto the Government service. It seems to me that to serve those ends 
we will have to pay more than you propose in the lower brackets. 

Mr. Broyum., I think I stated that my bill is a floor below which 
we should not go. I will support a higher raise. 

Mr. Gross. I would cut some of your proposed increases on the top 
side. 

Mr. Bouron. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Broyuuw. Yes. 

Mr. Bouton. I think the record should show for comparative pur- 
poses that studies show that for a Congressman today to receive a 

alary comparable to the salary he rece ived in 1939, he would now have 
to receive a little over $27,500, to equal the net pure hasing power of the 
10,000 salary he received at that time. 

Mr. Broyuitt. I said that I included all Federal employees in my 
bill, Mr. Bolton. I did not include the Members of Congress. 

Mr. Botanp. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Brorni. Yes. 

Mr. Botanp. Do you have a great number of postal employees liv 
ing in your area? 

Mr. Broyui11. I do not think that I have any more than the average 
Member of Congress, but I feel I know them better. 

Mr. Botanp. You have talked to a great number? 

Mr. Broruiu. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Bo.tanp. What percentage, would you say, have outside or 
part-time jobs ? 

Mr. BroyuiuL. Those who have either outside jobs or have their 
wives working would comprise, I would say, 75 percent. 

Mr. Botanp. Do you remember testimony on that when the Com- 
mittee on Postal Operations traveled to other cities and talked to 
postal employees ? 

Mr. Broyumu. Thank you, Mr. Boland. I believe the employees 
testified to that effect in Texas. 

Mr. Botanp. Thank you. 

Mr. AuexAnperR. May I ask one question ? 

The Cuamman. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. ALExANpDER. I suppose you are familiar with the chart on which 
is recorded the earnings of clerks and letter carriers, their cost of liv- 
ing in 1989 and 19534 How do you explain the difference in your 
figures and the figures given by the Department in regard to ‘that 
particular thing? They | show the cost of living is below the earnings 
in 1953, according to their chart. 

Mr. Broyniti. Again, my figures came from the same source from 
which they received their figures, the Bureau of Labor Statistics. I 
do not think that there is too much difference there. 
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If you will get the actual salary that they are receiving today for 
the first 5 years of the clerks and carriers, compared w ith the 1939 
gross income in terms of 1953 prices, you will find that in the first 
* years there is not too much difference, but you have to consider the 
net disposable income, what he actually has in purchasing power, 
what he actually has to take home and use to feed his family. That 
is the reason he has to take that extra job, or his wife has to work, 
They use just the 1939 figure multiplied by 192, not considering the 
actual net disposable income after taxes and other things. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHamman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Broyhill, your figures are at variance with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in one important respect, in that the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics does not include income taxes as a cost-of- 
living item. 

Mr. Broruim. That is correct. I think, particularly for the clerks 
and letter carriers, that we have to consider his actual take-home pay, 
Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I say that there is one important difference in your com- 
putations and the computations of BLS. 

Mr. Broyuiy. I have used both. 

Mr. Gross. Perhaps there are more, but there is at least one im- 
portant difference. 

Mr. Hagen. Will the gentleman yield? 

The Cuarmrman. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hacen. You were inquiring for information about the number 
of employees working in outside jobs, or their families working. We 
found in the Los Angeles area that about 80 percent of the employees 
worked on other jobs, or their wives worked. We found 60 to 80 
percent on the west coast. 

Mr. Broyutti.. What was the figure in Texas, Mrs. St. George ? 

Mrs. Sr. Groror. I think it was about 75 percent, including their 
wives. 

The Cuamman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Dowpy. I have a question. 

The Cuatman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. Maybe it is incidental to this, but I understand from 
what reading I get to do, that the patronage dispensers are having 
trouble getting enough jobs, even at the present salary rate, to supply 
all of the deserving people, or people who feel they are deserving, who 
want these jobs at the present salary that is paid. 

Mr. Broyuiw. Are you ms king a statement or asking me a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Dowpy. I am asking you whether that is right. 

Mr. Broyruit. I do not have too much problem with that in my 
District. I have mostly civil-service employees, and not many patron- 
age seekers. 

Mr. Dowpy. I just get my information on that from what I read 
in the papers. 

Mr. Bouron. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The CHatrman. Mr. Bolton. 
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Mr. Borron. In order to clarify the gentleman’s question, 1 would 
like to submit the same answer submitted by one of my colleagues 
earlier: “What’s patronage?” 

Mr. Downy. They are not able to find enough even to supply those 
jobs. 

The CuarmrMan. Are there any other questions ¢ 

Have you concluded, Mr. Broyhill 

Mr. Broynm1. Thank you. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Broyhill. 

In line with Mr. Cole’s proposal, unanimously agreed to when we 
began, that we conclude our hearing at 11:30 in order to take up the 
two bills to which our attention was directed, we will go into executive 
session, and continue our open hearing tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock. 

In the meantime, in view of the discussion with respect to the 
statements made, and regarding the cost-of-living index, the chair 
man is going to invite Mr, Clague, or someone who represents him, 
to come back here tomorrow, so that, if anyone would like to make 
further inquiry in respect to his statements, or to clarify any state 
ments that have been made, we will have him on hand. 

If any member of the committee has someone else whom he would 
like to invite, we will invite him at the request of one of our mem 
bers. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m. the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. on Wednesday, February 24, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEER ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

The committee will continue its hearings in respect to legislation 
dealing with the question of increases in salaries and providing for 
other benefits for those employed in the Federal service, including 
those who are in the postal employment. The Chair has agreed to 
listen to one person this morning who has come quite a long distance 
to testify. While it is a little different from our regular plans, we 
have agreed to listen to this person. Mr. Jarman, being from the great 
State of Oklahoma, and since the witness is from your State, the 
Chair is pleased to yield to Mr. Jarman, a distinguished member of 
our committee. 

Mr. Jarman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is with real pleasure that I present to the members of the com- 
mittee as our first witness this morning a fellow Oklahoman, Mrs. 
Clifton Rowe, of Ponca City, Okla., who has come a long distance 
to participate in the consideration of the legislation before us. Mrs. 
Rowe’s husband has been a letter carrier in Ponca City for the last 
16 years and unofficially she will be speaking for many wives of many 
letter carriers across the country in the consideration of this very im- 
portant problem before us. Mrs. Rowe. 

The CuHamman. We will be pleased to hear from Mrs. Rowe. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CLIFTON ROWE, PONCA CITY, OKLA. 


Mrs. Rowe. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this 
‘committee, I am Mrs. Clifton Rowe of Ponca City, Okla., and I am 
here at the invitation of Chairman Rees. Thank you for this op- 
portunity of appearing before you. I am confident that if you know 
the cireumstances we wives face each day you will see the inadequacy 
of our pay. 

I am not a salary-paid representative, but as a letter carrier’s 
wife I do unofficially represent thousands of women in the United 
States who are vitally interested in the welfare of their husbands and 
in the salaries they earn. 

Many of us through the years have taken pride in our husband’s 
Government work and their service to the public. In our home we 
think of letter carriers as emissaries of the Government—contacting 
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personally each day more people than any other Government agency. 
Because of inadequate pay, we see this position degraded to almost 
that of menial labor. Instead of pride of endeavor, we see our hus 
bands discouraged by working conditions and insufficient salary 

In our situation, for ex: mple: We have 3 children in ‘school, 
ages 11, 13, and 15. We wish to give them special musical training 
because of their apparent talent. We believe living in America gives 
us the right to try and provide higher education in the future. We 
would like to sustain at least an average American home, but my) 
husband’s take-home pay is at present $153 semimonthly. 

A family of five cannot spend less than $110 a month for bare neces 
sities in groceries at present-day prices. Because of underpay in the 
past years we have been forced to refinance our home 38 times since 
we purchased it 9 years ago. 

At present our loan is for more than we paid for the home orig 
inally. This refinancing was done to pay debts, keep up repairs on 
the home and do remodeling to accommodate the growing needs of 
our family. Our payments now are $75 per month. We need a car 
as there is no bus service in our city and, also, until September of last 
year, my husband used his car to carry mail. Until this time the 
rent on his car helped toward its financing. He lost the contract to 
a used-car dealer even after cutting his bid to the place we could not 
meet expenses. We still have payments of $98 per month on the car. 
Our utilities, gasoline, doctor, insurance, carrier uniform clothing, 
church gifts, and incidentals—which, by the way, do not include to- 
bacco, as neither of us smoke—are supposed to come from the remain- 
ing $23 per month. 

Of course, this cannot be done, so I have secured a small position. 
This is not for the best because my children need my supervision and 
my working necessitates more expense for laundry and ready-to-wear. 
If, however, we could manage in this manner, it would not be so bad, 
but we have been forced into debt through the years by operations and 
so forth that my husband is compelled to hold a small outside job 
also. We realize this is not good for his health nor for his postal serv- 
ice job but we must live and pay our debts. One of our children, 
according to a specialist’s recommendation, needs a serious corrective 
operation and we do not, even with extra employment, see our way 
clear to have this done. 

Our circumstances are not isolated. Some Government employees 
are better off, but most all in like or worse situations than ours, judg- 
ing by those of our acquaintance. We understand 80 percent of the 
letter carriers hold extra jobs or their wives work or both. 

We believe this is detrimental to the postal service and as Govern- 
ment employees we should and can expect more 

Some may feel the men should give up this w ork if not satisfied with 
its pay. My husband has given 16 years of his life to the service 
and at his age he cannot quit so easily. He has always enjoyed and 
taken pride in his work and he has always had confidence he would 
get the raises necessary for decent living. 

Many of the men are giving up postal work, however. The per- 
centage in our State’s capital post office is nearly as many quitting 
as beginning. Low wages attract a poor type of person, often an 
untrustworthy type, and this does not make for the high standard the 
postal service has always maintained. 
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In 1941 our salary was $2,100 a year. After deductions, our take- 
ome pay was $84 semimonthly. Now our salary is $4,200—twice as 
nuch—but our take-home pay has not nearly doubled and our cost 
of living has more than doubled. 

When we receive the $800 raise we ask, we still will actually take 
home less than $600 because of taxes and retirement. We sincerely 
believe when you understand our problems and our difficult financial 
position, you will recognize the necessity of this $800 raise we plead 

at this time. We believe the Withrow bill, H. R. 2344, affords 
many of the much needed adjustments of our problems. 
Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, Mrs. Rowe. 

Mr. Dowpy. I have a question I would like to ask Mrs. Rowe. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Downy. I noticed, Mrs. Rowe, a statement you made that I was 
nterested in, as well as the salary question. You said that your 
husband was discouraged by working conditions. I would like to know 
vhat remedy could be made as to that. What conditions is he particu- 
larly discouraged by and what recommendations could be made toward 

overcoming that ? 

Mrs. Rowr. A man doesn’t mind how hard he is pushed or how much 
work he has to do if he is remunerated for that work in a like manner. 
I feel that is the most discouraging thing about it, not receiving enough 
pav to feel it is worth while. 

Mr. Downy. You did not mean to complain about the working 
conditions ? 

Mrs. Rowr. We do have a very fine post office. 

Mr. Downy. I noticed that statement you made that he was dis- 
couraged by the working conditions. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I would just like to compliment Mrs. Rowe on an 
extremely good statement. I think your statement was very well pre- 
pared and very ably given. I am very proud of you as a woman that 
you made this statement. 

Mr. Core. How long has your husband been doing extra work, that 
is, working on another job on the outside, not in connection with his 
post-office duties in order to augment his income? 

Mrs. Rowr. It is about 5 years and I have worked about 3. 

Mr. Corr. He has been doing extra work and you have been working 
since before the last increase? 

Mrs. Rowe. Oh, yes. It just didn’t catch up. That is our trouble. 

The CoarrmMan. Thank you, Mrs. Rowe. 

We have with us this morning Mr. E. C. Hallbeck. Mr. Hallbeck 
s legislative representative of the National Federation of Post Office 

Clerks. As I understand, he is accompanied by Mrs. Lester Galbraith 
who is president of the women’s auxiliary. We will be pleased to hear 
from you at this time, Mr. Halleck. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. HALLBECK, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, ACCOMPANIED 
BY MRS. LESTER GALBRAITH, PRESIDENT, WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


Mr. Harxreeck. If it meets with the pleasure of the committee I 
would like to make a statement in connection with this legislation, after 
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which I would be glad to respond to any questions. Then Mrs. Gal- 
braith would like to make a short statement to the committee repre- 
senting the women’s angle on the pending legislation. 

The CHarrman. I understand you want to make your statement 
without being interrupted ? 

Mr. Hauxipeck. I have no objection. If anyone wants to interrupt 
that is perfectly all right, but I meant that I would follow that for 
mula, or you can interrupt whenever you want. 

The Cuarrman. You have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Hatiseck. Yes. I believe copies are available. 

The Carman. You may proceed, Mr. Hallbeck. 

Mr. Hauiseck. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, my name is E. C. Hallbeck. I am the elected legislativ: 
representative of the Nation: al Federation of Post Office C lerks, 7 v1] 
14th Street NW., Washington, D. C.; with a membership of more than 
115,000 clerks in first-, second-, and third-class post offices in all of 
the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Our organization is the largest of all postal or Federal employee 
groups. 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee and acquaint it with the views of the National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks. Needless to say, the legislation you are consid- 
ering is of vital importance to our members. Their livelihoods liter 
ally depend upon it. But the ultimate results of these hearings go 
even beyond determining the economic life of post- -office clerks and 
more than 2 million other Federal employees. The outcome of the 
hearings will have far-reaching effects on the actual ability of the 
United States Government to serve the American people. 

This ¢ ommitte e has before it at least 10 bills to provide postal salar) 
increases and 2 additional measures to help Federal and _ postal em- 
ployees as a whole. Following the unanimous instructions of the 
national executive committee of my organization, I want to strongly 
endorse H. R. 2344 by Congressman Withrow and the companion 
bills, H. R. 2297, 3089, and 4122 by Congressmen Rhodes, O’Brien of 
Michigan, and Holtzman, respectively. I also want to express the 
appreciation of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks to Mrs. 
St. George and Congressmen Broyhill, Granahan, Klein, Fino, Per- 
kins, and Barrett for their efforts. Although, for a variety of reasons. 
we cannot support their bills we are grateful for their very helpful 
interest in the financial problems of post office and Federal employees. 

Our support of the bill by Congressman Withrow indicates that 
we are seeking an $800 a year increase for postal employees. This 
figure has not been picked from the air. It comes from the actual 
needs of post-office employees and gains added substance from the 
increased efforts of these employees. I hope to demonstrate to you 
by a few brief examples that an $800 wage increase is actually the 
very minimum figure that is justified by the postal economic facts 
of life. 

The bill, H. R, 2344, also provides for the elimination of the two 
lowest grades in present salary schedules, and would provide an over- 
time rate for substitutes for all service in excess of 8 hours per day o! 
40 hours per week and is retroactive to January 1, 1953. It is en- 
couraging to note that Postmaster General Summerfield has expressed 
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complete agreement with the necessity for the elimination of two 
grades, and at least a partial agreement that some increase in basic 
wages for a very large percentage of postal employees is justified. 
| hope we may be pardoned for disagreeing with him on the size of 
such an increase. 

The increases in the cost of living have, over the years, reduced the 
real wages of postal employees to such an extent that an immediate 
increase is an absolute necessity not only for their welfare, but for 
their actual existence. The post-office clerk, a very skilled employee 
who found himself in a favored economic position prior to 1939, is 
today near the bottom of the economic heap. The purchasing power 
of his salary has actually been grossly reduced from its 1939 level. 

Let me detail this incredible drop in the standard of living of 200,- 
000 post-office clerks and their 400,000 dependents for you. 

According to the last available figures of the Postmaster General, 
contained in his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, the 
average wage of post-oflice clerks was $4,040 a year. Recent studies 
by the Civil Service Commission put this average at $4,030 a year at 
the present time. 

In arriving at this average, the Civil Service Commission figures 
used the so-called longevity or meritorious grades as a part of the 
basic wage despite the fact that such grades have always been con- 
sidered added compensation as a reward for long and faithful service. 

A far more realistic appraisal of current post-office clerks’ wages 
is to use the base wage of that part of the schedule which includes 
grades 1 to 9 in the case of post-office clerks. The use of longevity 
grades to determine an average base wage is an error. It would be 
just as logical, we believe, to have included any overtime, carfare or 
vehicle allowance, or other extra added compensation an employee 
had received as part of the base wage as to include longevity grades. 
We are pleased to note that the figures of the Post Office Department 
ndicate agreement with this principle. 

The actual average wage of all post-office clerks in grades 1 to 9, 
excluding additional longevity compensation, according to the figures 
of the Postmaster General was $3,907.04 as of July 1, 1953. (See ex- 
hibit A attached.) While the figures for the year ending June 30, 
1954, are not available, it is fair to assume that they will be roughly 
the same since a projection based on the Department’s estimate gives 
an average wage of $3,925.35. From the sum of $3,907.04 an employee 
with a wife and child paid a Federal income tax of approximately 
$385 in 19538, leaving him‘an actual take-home pay of $3,522.04 per 
vear. 

In 1939 that same average clerk had an average tax-exempt income 
of $2,108.93 per year (see exhibit A attached), and the BLS Index 
(old series) stood at 98.6. Thus his salary after taxes was equivalent 
to $22.40 for each point of BLS Index ($2,108.93 divided by 98.6 equals 
$22.40). 

The BLS Index (old series) for December 1953 stood at 192.1, and 
in order to retain the same relative position enjoyed in 1939, an 
employee would have to receive a salary (take-home pay) that would 
be equal to 192.1 times $22.40, after taxes. This would amount to 
$4,308, or $781 less than that employee is receiving at the present 
time. It must be kept in mind that an increase of $781 per year would 
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in turn result in a larger tax and such an increase would not, there- 
fore, bring about a real equivalent wage. However, the tax for the 
current year will be somewhat reduced, and the net result of an $800 
increase will be a wage, after taxes, roughly comparable to the 1939 
wage. 

In short, the post-oflice clerk needs a $781 a year increase to ap- 
proach the standard of living he held in 1939. The cost of living and 
increased taxes of the last 15 years have taken that much of a toll of his 
wages. This is one reason for our support of the $800 figure. 

With the committee’s permission, I should like to discuss, for a 
moment, what these hard statistics mean in the actual lives of post- 
office clerks. 

For the past year, our organization has conducted a continuing sur- 
vey of the economic conditions of our members. Obviously, complete 
information about an entire membe rship of 115,000 persons is im- 
possible to obtain. We have succeeded in getting what we believe is 
a very average cross section of nearly 20 percent of our members. 

Our samplings cover agricultural and industrial areas, the North, 
South, East, and West, large cities and small communities. Yet the 
results of our poll are fairly constant throughout. 

I am attaching as a part of this statement (exhibit B) a detailed 
summary of the survey result, but here are the poll’s highlights. 

1. More than half of our members cannot maintain themselves on 
their present salaries; 43.7 percent of all those surveyed have been 
forced to take on part-time jobs in addition to their post-office work 
and 39.4 percent must have their wives work to supplement the family 
income. 

2. Seventy-one and seven-tenths percent have had their debts in- 
creased, in recent years, while only 8.7 percent have been able to reduce 
the amount of money they owe. It is interesting to note that virtually 
all of the employees who were able to reduce their debts either had 
gained an inheritance or had their wives gainfully employeed. 

3. Only 11.1 percent of post-office clerks were able to purchase au- 
tomobiles during the past 2 years and of those, 77 percent had their 
wives gainfully employed. Automobiles, as you know, are considered 
social and economic indicators. Most men will buy one if they can, 
in the slightest way, afford the expense. 

All of my questionnaires did not result in figures being sent to me. 
Some of my queries brought pathetic letters instead. Let me quote 
you a part of one letter to show the extreme difficulty the present 
wage causes to many families. This letter comes from Frank Ber- 
ger of the annex post office in Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Berger calls 
himself, “A living example of why post-office employees should have 
an increase in salary.” 

He writes: 

You will note that I have marked all of the questions with a “No.” I have 
no part-time job and my wife has none because we are both ill and cannot find 
outside work. So we must live on what I bring in and it is not easy. * * * We 
have a washing machine 17 years old and it is broken, but we cannot afford a 
new one, * * * Our home is in need of a new roof, but we also cannot afford a 
new one. I have a heart condition and must have cardiac treatments. They 
used to cost $5 in the doctor's office, now they cost $12. 

I see where you want to know whether or not I have borrowed on my in- 


surance. Well, several years ago I was ill and had to sell my insurance in order 
to live. In fact, I was so broke that I had to sell a ping-pong outfit in order 
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to get by. * * * I suppose you would wonder what we are doing with our 
money. * * * We are not socially prominent and I do not smoke or drink. It 
all goes for keeping our heads above water. And paying our honest debts. The 
truth is that the cost of living has spirald (sic) so much that the post-office clerk 


cannot get by on just his salary. 


I believe this letter and the survey results give a true picture of the 
present post-office wage situation. They indicate that current sal 
aries are a serious menace to Post Office efficienc y, to family life among 
post-office clerks and, in some cases, to the very health of postal em- 
ployees. 

Efficiency is seriously curtailed by the added outside work clerks 
are forced to take. Clerks cannot relax once their 8-hour stint at 
the post office is completed. They. must work additional hours at 
another job. This is true even though efficiency engineers are virtually 
unanimous in stating that after -job relaxation is absolutely necessary 
in order for a man to do his best at work. 

But the fact that post office wives must go to work brings even more 
disastrous results. One poll shows that most of these women are 
mothers. Because they must supplement the family income, they 
are unable to provide the parental supervision for their children that 
is so important in curbing juvenile delinquency. This situation, I 
believe, cries for remedy. 

So far, I have been discussing the need for a wage increase, but 
post-office employees can also show that they deserve a raise, that 
they have more than earned it. 

The Postmaster General declares in his latest published report : 

For the 5-year period ending with 1952, while the volume of mail increased 
33 percent in the number of pieces and 29 percent in weight, the hours of pro 
ductive employment increased only 9 percent. 

The 24-percent increase in productivity is due almost entirely to the 
increased output of the employees, to their harder and better work. 
Mechanization is not much of a factor in the postal service. On this 
point also we have the words of the Postmaster General as proof. 
He declared: 

Mechanization is being extended where possible. Equal regard is being given 
to improvements in working conditions and conveniences to facilitate the human 
skills that necessarily play so much a part in processing of mail. Many phases 
of mail handling operations inherently depend upon the eye, the brain the 
hand and the foot and as yet no robot has been invented to learn “schemes,” 
decipher addresses or sort and effect the delivery of mail. 

The 5-year period, ending in 1952, which I have just mentioned, 1 
not unusual in the rise of employee productivity. A recent press re- 
lease of the Post Office Department spoke of a 94-percent increase In 
mail handled during the last 15 years. The expectation of the Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1954-55 is a minimum of 3.14 percent increase in 
volume. 

I believe that post-office employees should be rewarded for their 
increased efficiency. I think they should benefit from their own 
better and harder work. After all, if a man saves his employer money, 
lie should get some of the rewards from that saving. Private industry 
recognized this rule. As a matter of justice, it should be extended to 
the Post Office also. 

Using the Postmaster General's figures for the last 5 years, the post- 
office employees have increased their man-hour output 5 percent each 
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year. Since 1951, when the last postal wage increase went into effect, 
employee productivity has increased 15 percent. The em ployee’s share 
should, therefore, be part of 15 percent of his salary. This brings the 
wage increase to which post-office employees are entitled far beyond 
the $800 figure we are supporting. 

A discussion of post-oflice wages would be completely sterile if 
it did not take into consideration the comparative salaries paid by 
private businesses. After all, the post offices are forever in competi 
tion with private enterprise for their employees. If the postal service 
offers good opportunities, it attracts the able, the efficient, and the 
intelligent. If the postal service falls behind in wages and working 
conditions, the quality of its personnel begins to deteriorate, with 
private industry getting the cream of the working force. 

With these factors in mind, I made a comparison of the wages of 
postal employees and workers in private employment one the last 
5 years. In order to get completely authentic figures, I studied the 
reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Departme nt of Labor. 
These cold, hard figures both surprised and shocked me. 

I have taken the data on all American industries which employ a 
considerable number of people and for which the Division of Man- 
power and Employment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor was able to furnish valid figures from 1939 to date. 
In all, I was able to-obtain 32 such studies. So that these studies might 
be readily compared, I have prepared the accompanying chart (exhibit 
C) to show what the average earnings weekly of each industry was on 
a given date. The dates selected, beginning with August 1939, are 
the ones on which legislation increasing postal salaries became effec 
tive. I have chosen the highest basic annual salary of a post-office 
clerk, divided by 52, to serve as average weekly earnings for post 
office employees. 

My method may appear to give a high 1939 average for post-office 
employees. However, te . gp of the Postmaster General for the 
fiscal year ending July 1, 1939, gives the average wage for clerks in 
first and second-class Aad as $2,165 per year. 

That is slightly higher than the figure of $2,100 per year that I 
have calculated for August 1939. I have used the highest automatic 
wage after each salary increase to represent the postal wage for the 
later time periods, July 1945, January 1946, July 1948, November 
1949. July 1951, and November 1953. 

I believe that the ee groups which I use for comparison 
are an excellent cross section of American industry. They do not 
include the building trades which might be considered seasonal em- 
ployment and pay very high hourly and weekly rates. They do 
include virtually all of the nonsupervisory employees i in manufactur- 
ing industries. In addition, these figures contain the retail and whole- 
sale trades, light and heavy manufacturing, and the service groups, 
represented by railroad, telephone, and streetcar workers. 

In studying these figures, I hope you will keep in mind that the 
post office clerk is a highly skilled workman. It takes him up to 5 
years to learn his trade. To do his job well he must be expert in 
the schedules and connections of every form of transportation in his 
area, the workings of the postal service, and much other specialized 
knowledge. 
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The remarkable thing about these figures is that of the 32 industry 
groups, all of them had a lower average weekly earnings in August 
1939 than post office clerks. Of the 32 groups 21, or almost 65 per- 
cent, received a wage of at least 25 percent less than that of post 
office clerks and 9 of the 32 groups, or almost 35 percent, received 
a wage at least 1214 percent less than that of post office clerks, in 
1939. During the war years, 1941-45, postal wages slipped back- 
ward by comparison and before the enactment of Public Law 134, 
27 of the 32 groups had exceeded the average postal wage. With 
the enactment of Public Laws 134 and 386 of the 79th Congress, 
postal wages again surpassed 31 of the 32 groups and that condition 
generally prevailed until July 1, 1951, the date of the last postal 
salary increase. After July 1951 postal wages again slipped back- 
ward by comparison and today—as of November 1953—last figures 
available—almost half of the groups who in 1939 had lower average 
weekly earnings, now surpass the postal wage. 

The 32 groups for which figures are available have received in- 
creases ranging from 112.3 percent (telephone) to 228.5 percent (bi- 
tuminous coal mining) above their 1939 average weekly wage. Of 
the 82, 26 have received increases in excess of 150 percent and 9 
above 200 percent. 

Mr. Murray. How often do these bituminous coal workers work a 
full week ? 

Mr. Hauieeck. This is calculated on their average weekly earning. 
If they are making that much for 8 hours a day, then I submit the 
argument on my side is even better. 

The Cuarrman. How do you figure that ? 

Mr. Hauieecs. If they are making that much 8 hours’ work then 
they are really doing a job, because this is their weekly earnings. 
They are working, I understand, about 314 or 4 days a week. Their 
weekly earnings are higher than post office clerks for 40 hours of 
work. The gross wage of post office clerks meanwhile has advanced 
only 93.8 percent. Even wholesale and retail trade employees, both 
notoriously low-paid groups, have received increases of 143.3 and 134.9 
percent, respectively. 

These figures support completely the view held by the veterans 
of the postal service. That is, the wage for the years 1925 to 1940 
was sufficiently attractive so that a man who was interested in a 
good standard of living for his growing family, plus a feeling of 
security, entered the postal service and stayed there. Today those 
conditions no longer exist, Anyone who wants a decent standard of 
living for himself and his family cannot afford to enter the postal 
service. Once there he cannot afford to remain. 

Proof of this fact can be readily obtained by a glance at the hiring 
and separation rate at any large post office. The Chicago Post Office 
has been mentioned many times in the study of the Fry Associates 
and by the representatives of the Post Office Department. That office 
has a normal clerical complement of something like seven or eight 
thousand clerks and substitutes. 

From July 15, 1953, to January 15 
gained 539 regular clerks while losing With respect to classified 
clerks and substitutes, they gained 859 and lost 1,094. In addition, 
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there was a gain of 2,399 temporary and indefinite employees and a 
loss by separation of 1,715. 

The CHarrmMan. How many employees are there in the Chicago 
Post Office ? 

Mr. Hatieeck. Between seven and eight thousand in this group. 

I am sure that I do not have to tell members of this committee that 
such a condition is expensive. No private business could long continue 
with such a turnover in personnel. I am sure the committee will 
agree that it would be far less expensive to pay a wage which would 
both attract and retain the kind of people necessary for an efficient 
operation of the postal service. 

During the first 3 days of these hearings, I listened intently to the 
statements of Postmaster General Summerfield and members of his 
staff. I was impressed, as you were, with the findings and recom 
mendations of the Department which were based on the findings of 
Fry Associates. It is obvious that considerable advance preparation 
and study went into that presentation. 

I think it is somewhat strange that despite all of the effort to de 
scribe positions presently covered under the broad definition of “post 
office clerk” nothing whatever was said about the number of people 
who are actually employed full time on duties other than those direct] 
concerned with the distribution of mail. 

From the list of proposed titles given in exhibit 13 and from the 
presentation to this committee, it would be reasonable to suppose that 
there actually were a large number of people who perform 8 hours of 
service on each of these jobs and in relation to the whole clerical force 
that simply isn’t true. 

If you will consult pages 50, 51, and 52 of the Salary Study—that 
is the study of the Fry Associates presented by the Department—you 
will find 7 proposed titles in the proposed grade 2 which are covered 
by the present payroll title of clerk. Each of these positions would 
be downgraded to a salary range of $2,960 to $3,650. I wonder how 
many members of this committee could find a single one of those posi 
tions in any of the post offices in their districts. There are 29 posi 
tions listed in thé proposed grade 3 which are presently covered by 
the present payroll title of clerk that would be downgraded to a salary 
range of %: 3.210 to $3,870. 

Of these 29 positions, 4 are stenographers, 4 are typists, 2 operate 
payroll machines, 2 are stockroom clerks, and one position described 
as “Clerk—junior—first-class post office” conceivably could cover prac 
tically all of the others. I wonder how many members of. this com 
mittee could find any 8-hour positions falling within those categories 
in post offices in their districts. 

| think it is evident that one of two things has to be true. Either 
there are only a relative handful of people occupying the positions 
described on an 8-hour daily basis, or some 20,000 postal positions are 
going to be severely downgraded. If the first assumption is correct, 
the need for any wholesale reclassification is considerably diminished. 
If the second is correct, there is a lot more to the proposal than meets 
the eye. 

In that event, the title “Clerk—junior—first-class post office” would 
probably take on real significance. Such a title could very easily 
be used to cover a multitude of duties which actually involve the 
distribution of mail, such as outgoing primary distribution, certain 
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} alphabetical distributions, and other so-called simplified distributions 
ro ( which may or may not require a definite scheme knowledge. Such a 
4 course would result in a virtual wholesale downgrading of positions 
p » and would be the single biggest backward step ever undertaken by 
at > the Post Office Department or the Federal Government. 
a | was partic ularly interested in the charts which were presented 
I] o the committee. They were extremely well prepared and I think 
Id S calculated to tell a definite story. I wish I could say that they were 
it ompletely logical or completely factual. I am afraid they were 
neither. 
’ For ST chart No. 1—and I am speaking now of the charts 
presented by the Dep pecereen ares to show a big difference in 
} jobs and no difference in pay. From the chart a person would get 
rf he impression that the ‘re is a very considerable percentage of post 
Y § = office clerks who are engaged in file, stenographic, or accounting duties 
on a full-time basis. The truth is that in about 99 percent of post 
P offices no single person works 8 hours a day on such duties. The use 


st | =6of the Wichita, Kans., office in chart No. 16 indicates that this is 
e supposed to be a fairly average office. 
) Perhaps it will interest you to know that in that office, with 175 
regular clerks and 33 classified and 41 indefinite substitute clerks, a 
i otal of 249 clerical employees, there are no full-time purchasing 
ut lerks, one accounting clerk, no stenographers, and no file clerks who 
f | work 8 hours a day on such duties, 
z It is true that in our very largest offices there are some people 
ho are employed in correspondence sections who do some typing, 
ut ling, stenographic work, or accounting work. In relation to the 
ul total number of clerks employed in such offices, however, they are 
qd ilmost too few to be considered a recognizable factor. Even in such 


offices the vast majority of those with the payroll title of post 

| fice clerks are engaged 8 hours per day, 5 days per week on the 

dicted bation of first-, second-, and third-class mail and parcel post. 
They work around the clock, during each of the 24 hours, in work 


y | rooms th: at are dirty, dark, unsanitary, depressing, and disgraceful. 
y The Cuarmman. Do you make that last statement about the post 
offices across the country / 

e Mr. Hautiseck. I would like to take you to some of the post offices. 
(| : The CHatmrMan, I am asking you that. 

j Mr. Hatieeck. I am sure you would agree with that statement. 
} The CuHamrman. I just want to know. That is a pretty severe state 

s iment. How long has it been going on? 

Mr. Hautueeck. There hasn’t been a real cleanup and paintup job 
n the post offices in the last 20 years. 

4 Mr. Botanp. Does that apply to all post offices ? 
t Mr. Hatireck. Not to all. They are cleaning now in Philadelphia. 
| : rhey have done a pilot job in Richmond, Va., and there are 1 or 2 

q 


other places. 
{ Mr. Murray. That is not true in my district. The post offices are 
painted, first- and second-class offices. The Paris Post Office has 


| — just recently been painted. They are all kept in excellent condition. 
v Mr. Hatueeck. I wonder if there is anybody alive who remembers 
e | when the New York City main post office was last repainted ? 

n Mr. Murray. I am talking about post offices down in the district I 


represent. 
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Mr. Hariseck. It might be true in your district, but I can take 
you to some of our large post offices and they are disgraceful. 

The Carman. Have you reported that to the Post Office De- 
partment ¢ 

Mr. Hauiseck. Yes. In one case the Post Office Department re- 
fused to pay rent on their rented quarters in an effort to change the 
conditions. 

The Cuarrman. Is it the Postmaster’s fault? 

Mr. Hatieeck. No, it is not. 

The CuHarrman. Do you suppose he has recommended that these 
changes be made ? 

Mr. Hauieeck. They have asked for appropriations on several occa- 
sions, but in the city of Seattle they have a terminal where conditions 
are such that I would not dare describe them before this committee. 
At one time the Post Office Department withheld the payment of rent 
in an effort to try and force the railroad company that owns that 
terminal to improve it. They went to court and they lost and the 
Department had to pay them. 

‘The Cuatrman,. I think it is a very severe statement. I know there 
are places. I do not know much about it. I admit that. The 
committee made one investigation, but to say they are all dark, damp, 
and disgraceful is pretty severe. 

Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. A subcommittee of this committee visited the terminal 

Denver and found a pretty sorry condition out there. 

Mr. Hauiseck. On that case they were working mail out on the 
sidewalks in the snow. 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Mr. Brorut.. That situation is true of a couple of post offices in 
my district. I have reported that to the Post Office Department, 
and have not yet received a satisfactory answer. 

The Cuarrman. Why I am directing attention to this is it is a 
pretty severe statement to say that all post offices in that connection 
are pretty bad. 

Mr. Haiseck. I didn’t say all post offices. At least it was never 
intended to mean all post. offices, because that obviously couldn't be 
true. There are cases where post offices have been opened up in the 
last year or two. They haven’t even had the opportunity to get 
dirty yet. 

The CuarrmMan. I was just noticing this quote: 

The vast majority of those with the payroll title of post-office Clerks are 
engaged & hours per day, 5 days per week on the distribution of first-, second-, and 
third-class mail and parcel post. They— 


which means, of course, the vast majority of them—— 
Mr. Hatiseck. That’s right. 
The CHARMAN (continuing) : 


work around the clock in workrooms that are dark, dirty, unsanitary, 
depressing, and disgraceful. : 

Mr. Hauieecx. And I stick with that, Mr. Chairman. You will 
find that the majority of post-office clerks are employed in those big 
cities where those conditions generally prevail. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Mrs. St. George. 
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Mrs. Str. Grorce. Do you not think it would give a more correct 
picture—and may I add quite bad enough—to say “in many of our 
big city offices,” because I am inclined to agree with Mr. Murray. I 
do not think it is true throughout the country. I do not think it 1s 
true throughout my district. There may be a few cases, but it cer- 
tainly could not be put in as general. I know the conditions that 
exist in the New York office. I have been there myself very recently 
and I do not think they are good at all. 

On the other hand, of course, we know that New York is in a bad 
situation. It is an old office, it has overgrown all its facilities, and it 
is not kept up now as it should be. I agree with you on that. It is 
true to a big extent even in Chicago. I think there are lots of big 
city offices where that prevails, but I think when you put it as a whole- 
sale thing I could not quite agree with you on that. 

Mr. Hauipeck. If you would check on the majority of post office 
clerks, where they are employed, I think you will find that the 
majority of clerks are employed in those large offices where those 
conditions generally prevail. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. In our larger cities possibly. 

Mr. Gross. Will you yield, Mrs. St. George / 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. I would like to associate myself with the statements of 
the Congresswoman from New York. I do not think it applies across 
the board, but there are some bad situations. We found one right 
liere in Washington, D. C., in the mail equipment shop and we have 
run into others. 

Mr. Hagen. Mrs. St. George, will you yield? 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. I have y ielded the floor. 

Mr. Hagen. For the benefit of Mr. Hallbeck, I py to say it is 
exactly right in his statement: In the middle of page 13 he says the 
“very largest offices.” He is not saying a word about the offices 
throughout the country by and large, or any number. He says the 
very largest offices he is t alking about, in the first line of his par agraph, 
In the fourth line of his paragraph he says “employed in such cffices, 
and in the next line he says “even in such offices. 

At no time in his statement has he said that these conditions pre- 
VE vail throughout the whole country or in many offices. He is just talk- 

ng about the ver y largest offices and, of course, we made the investiga- 
tion and he is telling the truth about it. 

The Cuarmman. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hauzieeck. That is correct, very definitely, sir. 

The Cuamrman. You are not talking about nearly all of them? 

Mr. Hauieeck. That is not true, as you and I both know, about 
Wichita. 

The CuarrmMan. The thing I wanted to point out was if this is true 
across the country in post offices generally, then we ought to take this 
matter up. 

Mr. Hatxieeck. As I have been saying, it is true in the larger offices, 
the places where we have the majority of the people working. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I would like to interject myself to the extent that 
I think one word could be added to this before “dirty” and that is 
“crowded.” 
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Mr. Hautieeck. I think, Mr. Withrow, the reason for some of the 
conditions is the fact that they are so crowded. 

Mr. Wirnrow. That is exactly it. 

Mr. Hauieeck. Post offices are so crowded that they are working 
parcel post in some basements that just aren’t fit for people to work in. 
There is no ventilation or anything else and I am frank to admit that 
that isn’t solely the fault of the Post Office Department. Some of that 
is the fault of the Congress, because they haven’t approved new struc- 
tures, and that goes into an entirely different problem. 

However, the fact is that the people are working in those places. 
They are not working at file cases. They are not sitting down and 
pounding typewriters and doing those other jobs. 

Mr. Gross. If they could move the lease- purchase bill out of the 
other body over here it would help some, too, would it not? 

Mr. Hauieeck. It definitely would. 

Mr. Crerecta. Mr. Withrow, would you yield for a question ? 

Mr. Wirnrow. I do. 

Mr. Crerecita. You put some of the blame on conditions. How 
much of the blame of some of these conditions do you put on the post- 
masters themselves ¢ 

Mr. Hauieeck. That would be very difficult to estimate. 

The Cuamman. They manage these post offices. 

Mr. Hatieeck. They manage them, but not in that sense. 

Actually very few postmasters have that kind of a management 
function. 

Mr. Morrison. Will the gentleman yield at that point, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Creretia. I have not gotten an answer to my question, yet. 

Mr. Hatiseck. I do not think IT could answer that. 

Mr. Crerecia. I am not talking now about the physical structures 
themselves, but when you say that they are dirty, a postmaster him- 
self has a responsibility. 

Mr. Hauiseck. He does in those buildings which are more than 
51-percent occupied-by the Post Office Department, where he has 
something to do with the cleaning of those buildings. He doesn’t 
have anything to do and is not responsible in those buildings which 
are cleaned and controlled by General Services Administration. I 
would like to say right here that a good part of our difficulty occurs 
in those buildings that are controlled by General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Creretia. I am talking about the largest post office in my 
district where the postmaster has control of the cleanliness of it. 

Mr. Hatipeck. And there have been complaints up there, too. 

Mr. Creretia. That T can confirm. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. While we are talking about the postmasters, IT do 
not think they have any control over the post offices as far as the 
erection of new buildings or getting larger quarters because at the 
largest post office in my district of Baton Rouge, which is a city of 
around 150.000 people now, the postmaster has spent most of his time 
outside of his duties running the post office worrving me about a new 
building. A new building was approved for Baton Rouge and cities 
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like New Orleans and other cities, but Congress never did provide the 
money. Right there in Baton Rouge, which is no fault of the post 

master, he is having to work postal | employees out under a shed and 
outside of the building on a pavement. When it rains they just have 
to hold up work on the mail until it quits raining. 

I have seen that with my own eyes, so to say that any postmaster 
is to blame because he has crowded conditions, I do not think that is 
necessarily so, from the postmasters I have talked to, and I have talked 
to postmaste rs all over the country who complain like the one in Baton 
Rouge. They just do not have the proper facilities to get the job done. 
On account of being crowded a lot of difficulties come up which would 
not come up if they had adequate quarters. I think Congress has made 
a mistake by not making an appropriation for new buildings in all the 
large cities and some of the relative moderate cities throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Broyuity. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Brovnu1. One of the post offices in my district that I have 
reference to, Mr. Hallbeck, is a relatively new post office. I do not 
think it has been built for more than about 3 or 4 years. I think that 
this last sentence here on page 13 in the next to last paragraph describes 
that post office rather completely except for the word “dark.” It is 
well lighted. 

Mr. Hauipeck. That is because it is newer. 

Mr. Broyuity, [t is a new office and well lighted and they clean it 
fairly well. However, when the mailbags come in they have a lot of 
dust on them, and during the peak hours that is what causes the room 
there to become dirty and dusty. It gets up the nostrils of the em 
ployees and settles all over the cases that they use for sorting mail. 
Would an adequate ventilation system—I think that is what is required 
there—throughout these post offices eliminate to a large degree the 
basis for the statement that you made in that last sentence / 

Mr. Hauiseck. Undoubtedly adequate ventilation would improve 
an awful lot of them because you would take out some of the dust that 
does fall on the tops of cases and on employees. 

Mr. Broyuiii. That is the only thing they need in that post office. 
It is a modern post office, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murray. I am sure the witness is not placing the blame for 
dirty, insanitary conditions upon the custodial force. 

Mr. Hautieeck. No, indeed. In most cases there are not enough of 
them to do the job the way it should be done. It isn’t because they are 
not trying. In some cases they can’t even get sweeping compounds, 
for example, to sweep floors with. I will say this: Wherever we 
brought that condition to the attention of the Department they have 
corrected it and sweeping compounds have been ordered, but it 
shouldn’t be necessary to go to those lengths. Those things ought to 
be a normal housekeeping operation. 

The Cuarrman. Who looks after the compounds. Whose fault is 
that? 

Mr. Hatieeck. The Bureau of Facilities, I believe, supplies them 
and sometimes somebody makes a mistake in not requisitioning them 
and sometimes they are not available when requisitioned and they do 
not send in a supplementary requisition. 
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The Cuarrman. In view of your testimony we ought to bring in 
the Bureau of Supplies and find out what is the matter. 

Mr. Hatuieeck. I think the whole thing is getting away. I would 
suggest, however, that the entire subject is worthy of considerable 
discussion by this committee at an opportune date and time to see 
where and how post office structures and plants could be improved to 
make them even more efficient than they are. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I am interested in what you say about General 
Services because I have heard that complaint very generally. Do you 
not think that General Services ought to be asked to give some 
account of their stewarship in this whole matter ? 

Mr. Hauxeeck. | don’t think that would be a bad idea at all and |] 
think the Post Office Department might agree with you because they 
are continuously fighting with Gener al Services on that account. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I know that they are and I think the work has been 
depressingly poor, let us say. I think another thing which is very 
bad in a lot of these post offices and quite disgraceful, is the condition 
of wash rooms; that is something that ought to be gone into. It is 
unhealthy and it is wrong in every possible way. Is that also under 
General Services? It is, is it not? 

Mr. Hatieeck. Where they control the buildings; yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. I think in these large offices the condition is worse, 
und that is where they do control many buildings. 

Mr. Hauieeck. You know the measurement; wherever there is 
more than 51 percent outside of the Post Office, General Service con- 
trols it. 

Mr. Chairman, to return to the statement, chart No. 2—I am speak- 
ing again of the charts presented by the Post Office Department— 
shows the rel: itionship between the salaries of the highest paid post- 
master and the custodial laborer starting rate. The chart implies, 
and we have no quarrel with the idea, that some proper percentage 
relationship between salaries should be maintained. 

It strikes me as highly inconsistent that the same thought is not 
followed through in chart No. 5. Ifthe maintenance of a relationship 
between the salary of a postmaster and a custodial laborer is proper, 
isn’t the maintenance of the same relationship between the salaries of 
post office clerks and production workers also proper ? 

What makes one fish and the other fowl? To be completely con- 
sistent chart No. 5 should also show what the wage of a post office 
clerk should be in December 1953, in order to maintain the same 
relationship to that of the production workers which existed in 1939. 
An example of such a chart is attached as exhibit C 1. 

Chart No. 6 is certainly in error. Whatever the actual weekly 
earnings may be it is certain that New York City policemen with a 
salary range of $3,780 to $4,780 in a 3-year period, and Chicago police- 
men with a salar y range of $4,242 to $4,725, have to have a considerably 
higher weekly rate than the rate for post office clerks who range only 
from $3,270 to $4,070 in 8 years. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I have a clipping from a Mis- 
soula, Mont., newspaper. It isan ad: 

Civil service examinations for the Missoula firemen and policemen. Re- 
quirements : 
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Then is listed the requirements: 


Height, 5 feet 10 inches. 
Weight, 160. 
Between 25 and 35 years of age. 
Must have high-school education. 
BENEFITS 
Policemen: Minimum of $320 to $330 per month after probation. 
Firemen: Minimum of $320 to $330 per month after probation. 
One and one-quarter days vacation for each month of service. 
lhirty days sick leave each calendar year. 
Retirement at half pay upon completion of 20 years of service. 
Any member being called into military service retains his seniority. 
That is in Missoula, Mont., which is, as all members of this committee 
know, not one of our larger metropolitan areas. 

The monthly rate of $320 per month minimum figures out to $3,840 
per year, which is approximately $600 more than the starting rate for 
post office clerks, and while this does not give the maximum rate, I 
think it is safe to assume that the maximum rate has to be considerably 
higher and that the average rate therefore even in Missoula, Mont., 
for police and firemen would be considerably higher than the rate for 
post office clerks and letter carriers. 

Chart No. 10 is particularly interesting. It demonstrates far better 
than mere words what I have told members of this committee on many 
occasions; that the wage of post office employees was not keeping pace 
with the cost of living. From 1940 to 1951 the wage continually 
lagged behind costs and employees had either to borrow or find other 
means of supplementing their income. Beginning in 1951 and con- 

inuing to date, the gross wage has kept slightly ‘ahead of the price 
inden iv will note here I say the gross wage—but the important 
factor is that 1939 wage was a net spend: ible w age and the current 
wage used in the chart is not. Had the chart been prepared on the 
basis of a spendable income, the amount of money that an employee 
actually has to purchase goods and services, the conclusions would be 
altogether different. 

I don’t think it is possible as was attempted in this case to compare 
unequal things. It is like comparing two oranges and bananas. 
Whatever your equation it doesn’t make sense and I don’t think i 
makes sense now to compare a net spendable wage in 1939 and a gross 
wage in 1953 and say that because they are even your conditions are 
the same. They are not the same. The only basis of comparison is 
the net spendable wage, the money that the employee has in his pocket 
to purchase goods and services. 

Chart No. 16 tells only a part of a story. It fails to show that the 
proposal of the Department would result in some instances in wage 
increases below the minimum increase indicated on the chart. Based 
sclely on the chart, however, it is apparent that the increases provided 
for those whose income is spent largely on food and shelter will be 
negligible while those who are already in a more favorable position 
will receive increases running into thousands of dollars per year. In 
his opening statement, the Postmaster General told the committee 
that— 

The management of the Post Office Department believes that a superior postal 
service can be built only on the dedicated efforts of employees who feel in their 


hearts that they are being treated fairly, that they are being paid fairly, and 
that extra effort and initiative on their part will be rewarded. 
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I venture to assert here and now that the vast bulk of the employees 

will not consider this proposal as one which would treat or pay them 
fairly and that the end result of the adoption of such a proposal would 
be exactly the opposite of what the Postmaster General intends. 

Mr. Moss. I wonder if I might ask a question. 

The CuaimrmMan. Mr. Moss is recognized. 

Mr. Moss. I was rather interested in your statement that the people 
who would spend most of their income on food and shelter get the least 
increase. Actually if we take the basic index on cost of living and 
confine it primarily to the things that people in that wage group buy, 
would it not show a greater increase than the overall, which is ordin 
arily used, taking into consideration television, automobiles, and 
things like that ? 

Mr. Hauiseck. Very definitely, for the simple fact that the lower 
the wage level the larger their percentage of income is spent on food 
and shelter. 

Mr. Moss. The big cost increases—— 

Mr. Hauupeck. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. For the average family of low income are food and 
shelter. 

Mr. Hauiseck. That is definitely true. 

Mr. Moss. The services of doctors and dentists, those items which 
have a terrific impact, and they do not have all these luxury items 
that are also included in computing a basic cost of living index. 

Mr. Haripeck. That is correct, sir, very definitely. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you. 

Mr. Hauieeck. Many of the positions which it is now proposed to 
reallocate downward are those positions commonly referred to in the 
postal service as “window jobs,” which, in addition to providing 
highly desirable day work, also offer some relaxation from scheme 
requirements, and quite often somewhat cleaner and more wholesome 
surroundings in which to work. They are the positions that give a 
man a chance to wear a white shirt and necktie, and occasionally a 
chance to sit on a stool to ease the pain resulting from fallen arches 
mused by long years of standing at a distribution case. 

I can present myself as a living example of fallen arches resulting 
from standing at a distribution case. 

These positions are by regulation—and I might say here that the 
regulations have not always been followed—awarded to senior appli 
cants as vacancies occur. They are in the nature of a reward for long 
service, hours of scheme study on the employee’s own time, and are 
about all that an employee assigned to the distribution of mail ever has 
io look forward to. If these positions are now to be placed in a lower 
category, you will at the same time remove one of the few things to 
which an employee may reasonably look forward. You will in effect 
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say to that employee that, “Just as soon as you reach that age in life 
where you are no longer able to endure the strain of your present 
position you ean look “forward to a lower salary.” A good farmer 
ireats his horses better than that. 

The statement has been made that no present employee would be 
reduced in salary as a result of these proposals. Initially that may 
well be true, but is anyone so rash as to say that there is no possibility 
that a given job may not at a later date be reallocated upward or down- 
ward with a corresponding effect on the salary of the employee ? 

It is rather difficult to discuss the proposal of the Post Office Depart- 
ment with any degree of exactness because there is no bill before the 
committee to accomplish the stated objectives. All we have to go on 
we some rather generalized statements of intent. To my knowledge, 
the committee has not been furnished with job descriptions which 
would make it possible to say that any given position was correctly 
allocated as to grade. Nothing has been said of how these grade deter- 
minations will be made nor about who is going to make these determi- 

ations. Asa result, we are being forced to deal with shadows. 

Until such time as a bill dealing with these proposals is actually 
ntroduced, intelligent appraisal or criticism is difficult if not impos- 
sible. Introduction and consideration of such a bill will, of necessity, 
require far more time than the circumstances now allow. Postal em- 
ployees are desperately in need of relief now. They are not in a posi- 
tion where they can be expected to wait content until the perfect solu- 
tion to all postal wage problems is reached. Their need is pressing. 
They cannot continue indefinitely to go into debt, nor can they con- 
tinue forever to work at two jobs or to have their wives gainfully em- 
ploved away from home and children while we seek the millennium. 

For these reasons, I express the hope that this committee will take 
prompt action leading to an early report of the bill H. R. 2344, and, 

order that the need for a postal salary reclassification may be thor- 
oughly inquired into, if that be the wish of the committee, I suggest 
an added title to the bill which would provide for the creation of a 
joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives, with 
representatives of the Post Office Department and employee organiza- 
tions, as members of the committee to make a complete and factual 
study of this entire question and to report back to the Committees on 
Post Office and Civil Service of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives at a later date. 

I believe such an action is the only way in which the requirements of 
the employees and the postal service can be met during this session of 
the Congress. It is the only action which would do justice to both. 

[f I may, I would like to have the exhibits attached to my statement 
made a part of the record. 

The CrarrMan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The exhibits referred to are as follow :) 


Exuipit A.—Average salaries, post-office clerks, July 1, 1940; July 1, 1953; and 


estimated July 1, 1954 
JULY 1, 1940 


l 
Number | 


Positions at $1,700 per annum 350 
Positions at $1,800 per annum 1,045 
Positions at $1,900 per annum 3, 171 
Positions at $2,000 per annum 4, 505 
Positions at $2,100 per annum 49, 586 | 
Positions at $2,200 per annum 1, 205 | 
Positions at $2,300 per annum 10, 231 | 
Total_. 


70, 093 | 
Average salary ($147,821,800+ 70,093 ho datas. 


Postmaster General's report fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, p. 121, table 29. 







Source 
JULY 1953 

Number 
Positions at $3,270 per annum 574 
Positions at $3,370 per annum. _-. é 1, 731 
Positions at $3,470 per annum 9, 944 
Positions at $3,570 per annum 6, 944 
Positions at $3,670 per annum 9, 520 
Positions at $3,770 per annum 11, 519 | 
Positions at $3,876 per annum... 7, 051 
Positions at $3,970 per annum.-_-_. 5, 124 


Positions at $4,070 per annum --.- 72, 145 


Total___. 


. - 124, 552 
Average salary ($486,630,240+ 124,552 


ESTIMATE JULY 1954 








Number 

Positions « annum --- ebak 803 
Positions : annum. ..-. é 4, 291 | 
Positions : annum . 3, 364 | 
Positions ¢ r annum. _- ; 10, 957 | 
Positions at $3,670 per annum -_- 7 | 4, 507 | 
Positions at $3,770 per annum S 11, 008 | 

Positions at $3,870 per annum - ui 8,114 

Positions at $3,970 per annum | 3, 396 

Positions at $4,070 per annum : | 179, 455 

Total -----| 125,895 


Average salary ($494,182,050+ 125,895 


! Includes clerks in longevity or meritorious grades A, B, C. 


Source: P. 376, Hearings, Treasury-Post Office Department’s Appropriations, 1955. 


Amount 


$595, 000. 00 
1, 881, 000. 00 
6, 024, 900. 00 
9, 010, 000. 00 
104, 128, 600. 00 
2, 651, 600. 00 
23, 531, 300. 00 


147, 821, 800. 00 
2, 108. 93 


Amount 


$1, 876, 980. 1 

5, 833, 470. 00 
34, 504, 880. 00 
24, 790, 080. 00 
34, 938, 400. 01 
43, 426, 630. 00 
27, 287, 370. 00 
20, 342, 280. 00 
293, 630, 150. 00 


486, 630, 240. 00 
3, 907. 04 


Amount 


$2, 625, 810. 0% 
14, 460, 670. 00 
11, 673, 080. 00 
39, 116, 490. 00 
16, 540, 690. 00 
41, 500, 160. 00 
31, 401, 180. 00 
13, 482, 120. 00 
323, 381, 850. 00 


494, 182, 050. 00 
8, 925. 35 
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PxurBir B.—Economic survey of 21,354 post-office clerks in 457 cities located in 


State 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
vistrict of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa.... 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 
lennessee 


rexas... 

Utah ‘ 
Virginia 
Washington. - 
Wisconsin . - 


W yoming 


Total. 


Number | 
surveyed | 


265 
173 


122 | 
3, 563 | 


218 
408 


66 | 


76 
697 
216 
106 
128 
500 
696 
140 
118 
132 
428 
113 


, 841 


562 
587 
80 
842 
27 


433 

66 
341 
208 


3, 638 


115 


, 397 


39 
70 
422 

18 
162 

86 
293 
390 
159 
197 
463 


684 | 


69 


Working 


part 
time 


Rl 

60 

49 

1, 392 
102 
165 
26 

39 
235 
128 
21 

65 
224 
341 
79 

50 

76 
142 
24 
673 
244 
249 
29 
391 
19 


158 
23 





97 

1, 631 
41 
927 
15 

36 
252 
11 

80 

36 
105 
248 
76 
75 
136 
312 
42 


Working 


wives 


68 
62 
1,619 
95 
128 
18 
47 
263 
YS 
17 
55 
188 
284 


106 
224 
54 
86 
219 
218 
34 


44 States and the District of Columbia 


Debts in- 


creased 


181 
117 
104 
2, 601 
143 
290 
54 
68 
516 
173 
163 
68 
331 
539 
104 
69 
99 
350 
78 
1,318 
399 
405 
64 
590 
25 
290 
42 
235 
161 
2, 420 
82 
1,117 
41 
342 


135 

47 
198 
267 
130 
168 
275 


438 
50 


Debts de- 


creased 


wk t 
SSonws 


wen 


on 


to to te 


249 
20 
146 


10 


13 
10 
30 





New cars 
last 2 


years 


14 
613 
pe 
43 
12 
6 


38 


11 
97 
80 
10 


20 
48 


94 
56 
24 
&3 


65 
16 
128 


270 
21 
94 


9 
10 


20 


20 
46 
79 


6 
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ExHIBIT C.—Average weekly 


Au- 
gust 
1939 


Occupation group 


Post office clerks 

Agricultural machinery (except tractors) 

Aircraft engines and parts 

Automobiles 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 

Canning and preserving 

Cigarettes 

Bituminous-coal mining 

Engines and turbines 

Footwear (except rubber 

Rubber footwear 

Leather: tanned, curried, and finished 

Locomotives and parts 

Machine tools 

Malleable-iron foundries 

Manufacturing 

Malt liquors 

Meatpacking, wholesale 

Petroleum refining 

Primary smelting and 
rous metals 

Paperboard containers and boxes 

Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 

Class I railroads 

Railroad and stre« 

Retail trade 

Ship and boat building and repairing 

Steel foundries 

Synthetic fibers 

relephone 

rires and inner tubes 

l'ractors 

Watches and clocks 

W holesale trade 


refining of nonfer 


tears 


1 Reflects work stoppage 
2 October 1953, November figures not available. 
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August 1939 to December 1953 


No- 
July | vem- vem- 
1948 ber ber 
1949 1953 


. 78 
5. 73 
. 89 


. 22 


35 
. 89 


. 38 
41. 54 


-72 


} 
| 
| 
| 


earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, by selected dates, 


| 
> 
No- | Percent 


above 
August 
1939 
average 


93. 
181. 
152. 
178. 
189. 
214. 
183. 
228 
212. 
148 
184. 
176. 
182. 
197 
190. 
201. 
140. 
219 
180 
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207 
208 
219 
143 
185. 
135. 
150 

186. 
172. 
112. 
153 

160. 
206. 
143 
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EXHIBIT ¢_) 


& G NING: = 


Regular Post Office Clerks Versus Production Workers 


P. 0. Clerks .Earnings 
Necessary td Maintain R, 








- 








7943 ec 1997 (9% 


BLS Consumer Price Index: 

Payroll Hours and Earnings 1909-1953 All Full and 

Part Time Unskilled Workers in Manufacturing Industries 
Up To and Including Lead Foreman, and Including Overtime 
Pay. Post Office Department Budgets with Adjustments 
For the Economy Act of 1933 and Wartime Funds Available 
from May 1943, 


Mr. Hauieeckx. Mr. Chairman, I also have a statement from the 
president of our local in New York, Ephraim Handman, which I ask be 
put in the record. 

The CHatrMaNn. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF EPHRAIM HANDMAN, PRESIDENT oF Locat No. 10, NATIONAL FEDERA 
TION OF Post Orrice CLERKS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Ephraim Handman 
I am president of Local No. 10, National Federation of Post Office Clerks. I am 
grateful for the opportunity to present the views of our members on the worthy 
bills before this committee dealing with salary increase for postal employees. 

Our union, both locally and nationally have endorsed H. R. 2344 and H. R. 2297 
introduced by Congressman Withrow and Rhodes respectively. These bills call 
ing for an $800 increase for per annum employees, 40 cents per hour for hourly 
employees and other benefits, are realistic of the needs of postal employees today 


45976—54—-vol. 2 4 
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I am sure the members of the committee are aware that postal employees have 
not secured an increase in salary since July 1, 1951. Since that time, the cost of 
living has been rising at an accelerated rate, recently reaching the all time high 
of 8 consecutive months without a decrease in the Consumers’ Price Index. 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations of the financial plight of postal employ- 
ees in our city, is the following figures taken from the December 31, 1953, 
financial statement of our Federal credit union. 


1951: 2,263 loans, for $551,653.05 borrowed. 
1952: 2,484 loans, for $655,865.22 borrowed. 
1953 : 2,681 loans, for $751,948.42 borrowed. 


Additional facts are herewith submitted from the summary of an economic 
survey completed by our local during 1953. 


Average number of persons per family___.___-__------__---_-_- bade © 


Percent 
Number of clerks who do part-time work in addition to postal work 
Number of clerks who have their wives working 
Number of clerks who supplement their postoffice income either ‘through 
second jobs or their wives working 
Number of clerks whose debts increased during 1953 
Number of clerks who have been forced to borrow on their insurance 
policies______- 


The above figures portray more graphically than words the need for an increase 
in line with H. R. 2344 and 2297. May I take this opportunity to publicly thank 
Congressmen Withrow and Rhodes for the introduction of this legislation and 
express a hope that early and favorable action will be taken by the committee on 
these bills. 


Mr. Hautiseck. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Hallbeck, I am sure you are in favor of equal 
pay for equal work? 


Mr. Hatieeck. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. And I am sure that you believe the pay scale should 
be graduated according to the responsibilities and difficulties of vari- 
ous jobs. 

Mr. Hatiseck. I think that is reasonable; yes. 

Mr. Murray. Do you not agree, then, that these flat across-the- 
board payments or increases in salary which have been made to the 
postal employees generally since 1946, and which amount to $1,370, 
tend to distort and get out of kilter your classification picture from 
top to bottom ? 

Mr. Hauipeck. I think that there is some basis for your argument, 
Mr. Murray, but I would like to cite this: The one thing that the 
flat across-the-board increases have done, and to my mind it’ is the 
most important thing that they have done, they have provided the 
necessities for those that had to have them, and frankly I am a lot 
more interested in the man who needs rubbers for his children than 
in the man who needs a pair of snow tires for his automobile. 

I think that the present system, with all of its imperfections, has 
done a better job of providing exact justice for the man in the lower 
bracket than any other system possibly could. 

Mr. Murray. You are interested in preserving the classification 
structure, are you not? 

Mr. Hatieeck. Very definitely. 

Mr. Murray. And you know that these flat across-the-board in- 
increases are tearing down the classification system today ? 
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Mr. Havipeck. Actually, Mr. Murray, isn’t it true that those flat 
across-the-board increases have preserved the same dollar differential 
between positions that existed in 1939? There is exactly the same 
dollar difference as there was then. Percentagewise there is a little 
difference. 

Mr. Murray. You do not see any merit in Postmaster General 
Summerfield’s proposal that there be a reclassification of these varicus 
postal positions ? 

Mr. Hauipeck. | suggest that this question ought to be thoroughly 
inquired into, and I don’t believe that the proposal that was made 
here last week is all that can be said on that subject. I think a great 
deal more has to be said on that subject. 

Mr. Murray. You heard Mr. Ewan Clague, who is head of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Department of Labor, make his 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Hauipeck. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. Do you dispute the statistics that he presented to 
this committee ? 

Mr. Hauipeck. I think, Mr. Murray, the difficulty comes in what 
part of the statistics we start talking about. Are we talking about a 
gross wage, or are we talking about something the Department of 
Labor recognizes, a net spendable income? 

Mr. Murray. I am talking about 1939 and the increases that the 
postal employees have received in salaries from 1939 to the present 
date, 

Mr. Hauyieeck. On the basis of the Department of Labor, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics figures on net spendable income, I will agree 
with you. On gross wage ‘that isn’t the answer. Then you are trying 
to compare, as I ‘said before, 2 apples and 3 bananas. 

Mr. Murray. I know you are interested in checking the inflationary 
trend and stabilizing our economy and balancing our budget. 

Mr. Hauiseck. Definitely. All of us are. 

Mr. Murray. Do you not agree that any increase that you recom- 
mend will increase inflation and will not only affect the postal groups, 
but will later affect other Federal employees as well as those in private 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Hauieeck. On the contrary, I think it is just the opposite way 
around, We are trying to get caught up to that inflation. I don’t 
think it is fair to expect post: al employees, alone, of all people, to be 
the scapegoats for inflation. I think we are the victims of, not the 
tause, 

Mr. Murray. Let me ask you this question. 

Mr. Hauipeck. I think we have a right to catch up. 

Mr. Murray. This year there will be a tax reduction of approxi- 
mately 10 percent for the individuals and maybe further tax reduc- 
tions. Do you think the reduction in taxes should be taken into con- 
sideration in fixing the pay of Government employees? 

Mr. Hauieeck. If you will note, Mr. Murray, I made reference to 
that in my statement, that there would be a reduction, and with that 
reduction we still won’t be able to equal the purchasing power of the 
1939 wage. 
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Mr. Murray. Do you think any other fringe benefits that Federal 
employees may receive should be considered in fixing the pay of the 
employees ? 

Mr. Haxeecx. I submit this: Insofar as fringe benefits are con- 
cerned postal and Federal employees are far behind the worker in 
private industry. 

Mr. Morray. I notice where your organization is going to have 
a clerks’ conference here on March 8 and March 9. For what purpose 
is that conference being held? 

Mr. Hatiseck. To discuss among ourselves the situation as it 
exists. 

Mr. Murray. Just among yourselves, not with the Members of 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Hatisecx. Undoubtedly some of these people are familiar with 
the Members of Congress and I would be greatly surprised and dis- 
appointed if they didn’t take advantage of the opportunity to call 
on their Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. Murray. How many persons do you expect to attend this con- 
ference ¢ 

Mr. Hatiseck. Right now we have reservations, I think, for around 
400. 

Mr. Murray. And they come from all parts of the United States ? 

Mr. Hauieeck. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. Does your own organization pay the expenses / 

Mr. Hatupeck. No, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Who pays the expenses ? 

Mr. Hauieeck. They pay their own expenses. 

Mr. Murray. Their local chapters do not pay their expenses ? 

Mr. Hauieeck. That might be true in some instances, where they 
come from large cities. 

Mr. Murray. Most of them are able to come from all parts of the 
United States and pay their own expenses ¢ 

Mr. Hatieeck. They are not able to. They do it of desperation. 

Mr. Wirrnrow. Would the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Murray. Not at this point. Mr. Hallback, as you know, clerks 
and carriers get the same salary schedule in both first- and second-class 
( flices. 

Mr. Hautiseck. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murray. A second-class office in order to qualify as a second- 
class office must have a minimum, I believe, of $8,000 in receipts up to 
S40.000. 

Mr. Hauieeck. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. All post offices over $40,000 are first-class offices. 
These second-class offices generally are located in very small towns, 
towns of 1,000, 1,500, 2,000, to 2,500 people. 

Mr. Hatieeck. I think you would find second-class offices in some 
larger ones, too. 

Mr. Murray. Is that not correct largely ¢ 

Mr. Hauieeck. You find them in larger ones though. A thousand 
people is usually a third-class office. 

Mr. Murray. Is that not correct, in your small towns your second- 
class offices / 

Mr. Hatiseck. Yes. They are in the smaller towns at least. 
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Mr. Murray. Do you know of anyone in those small towns of 
second-class offices in the way of schoolteachers, policemen, or firemen, 
rv salesmen who are receiving the salary today that these clerks and 
carriers are in these second-class offices ? 

Mr. Hatieecx. Mr. Murray, I think if you will check you will find 
that the wage of postal employees is not greatly above the average 
wage in the country as a whole. You could pick out offices; I am 
confident of that. I don’t think you could say it was true of Jackson, 
Tenn., but that is a first-class office. 

Mr. Murray. I asked this question about the second-class offices. 
Mr. Hatieeck. There are some second-class offices where postal em 
ployees by reason of the fact that they are highly skilled employees are 

better paid. 

Mr. Murray. Do you not know that these postal jobs are very much 
in demand in these small first-class offices and also all the second-class 
offices ? 

Mr. Hatipeck. No, 1 don’t. 

Mr. Murray. I know it is true down my way. I live in a town of 
35,000 population and I say without fear of contradiction that today 
the clerks and carriers in the top grades are getting more than the 
schoolteachers, outside of the principals, in all the city schools and the 
junior high schools and the high school in my home town. They are 
getting more pay than all the firemen, all the policemen, and all the 
salesmen in my town, and yet you are asking for an $800 increase on 
top of that. 

Mr. Hauiseck. Just a moment ago you asked me whether I believed 
in equal pay for equal work. I told you I did. I expected from that 
that you believed in it. 

Mr. Murray. Certainly I do. 

Mr. Hatieeck. A man working in a second-class olice doing exactly 
the same work as a man working in a first-class office ought to get the 
same pay. 

Mr. Murray. I certainly agree. My question is based on a com 
parison of the present postal pay in those offices with comparable 
work in those towns that they have these second- and first-class offices. 

Mr. Hateeck. It is a question of whether you are comparing them 
with that or other postal employees. If you believe in equal pay for 
equal work, then you ought to say that they get the same salary that 
they get for doing that same job for someone else. It is just as wrong 
to discriminate against a man on account of the place where he works 
as it is to discriminate against him on any other ground. 

Mr. Murray. I am saying down in my district in these second-class 
offices and all the first-class offices your postal employees, that is, clerks 
and carriers, in the top brackets are getting more than these school 
teachers, and these policemen, and these firemen, and these salesmen. 
We have lots of unemployment down my way. We have just had an 
arsenal there not far from the town largely suspend operations, with 
— people out of business. 

I do not know how many people came to me last fall begging for 
work and willing to do any kind of work they could get for $40 or $50 a 
week. You realize there is considerable unemployment over the coun- 
try, do you not? 

Mr. Hauxeecr. Definitely. Then you are disagreeing with the 
Department’s proposal, because the Department says that they should 
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get equal pay for equal work and they don’t want area wages. They 
said that in their own statement here only last week. 

I am agreeing with the Department in that instance, that if the job 
is the same, the pay should be the same regardless of where they work. 

Mr. Murray. Then you are in favor of reclassification of these 
clerks. 

Mr. Hautuseck. I said that the subject ought to be inquired into, | 
don’t believe that there is nearly the need for reclassification as the pre 
sentation last week would suggest, nor do I believe it is possible to 
divide the job so fine as the vharts listed on pages 50, 51, and 52 would 
indicate. 

Mr. Murray. I have heard from several sources that your postal 
groups first decided to ask that Congress introduce legislation for a 
$400 increase with the hope of getting a $200 increase. Later on you 
changed your minds and said let us make it double, $800 with the hope 
of getting a $400 increase. 

Mr. Hauzieeck. I don’t think that that is mute accurate. I don’t 
know of any such plan, and it certainly wasn’t the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks and if we did take such a position I'd know 
about it. 

Mr. Murray. Do you know of any groups of employees in private 
industry getting more leave than the postal employees? 

Mr. Hautpeck. I read the c lipping from Missoula, Mont. I would 
say the police and firemen. 

Mr. Murray. I am talking about over the country. 

Mr. Hatuseck. I do not have the figures on all that, no. I can 
tell you that they get a lot of holidays that postal employees do not. 

Mr. Murray. What percentage of the wives of clerks work accord- 
ing to the survey you made? 

Mr. Hauxeeck. 39.7, I believe, the figure was. 

Mr. Murray. I think the Bureau of Census statistics will show 
that the national average of working wives in all kinds of occupa 
tions is 41 percent. 

Mr. Haripeck. It might. However, then you are taking in posi- 
tions even lower in the pay scale than post office. Heaven forbid. 
Then they have to be 100 percent employed. I haven’t any doubt 
that in the city of Washington the percentage might be considerabl) 
higher, because most Government employees couldn't possibly main- 
tain a family in the city of Washington on one wage. 

Mr. Murray. What do you think of the Postmaster General’s rec- 
ommendation for mail handlers pay readjustment or reclassification ? 

Mr. Hariseck. I noticed in one of his charts he said that the mail 
handlers had received, I think, a 117 percent increase. They had 
received one of the larger percentage increases. 

Mr. Murray. That proposal about pay? 

Mr. Hatiseck. And he proposed to take that group that had the 
larger increase and give them a further increase, an increase of $400, 
and I have no quarrel with that, but I think that was inconsistent 
not. to carry that thought a little bit further. 

If those who have already had such a high increase are entitled 
to a $400 increase, certainly those who have had a lower increase ought 
to be entitled at least to that same amount. 

Mr. Murray. What do you think of the Postmaster General’s 
proposal for the special-delivery messengers ? 
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Mr. Hauxpeck. I haven’t worried too much about the special- 
delivery messengers. I expect Mr. Warfel will tell the committee 
their views on that, but I think that the special-delivery messengers 
ire certainly worthy of their hire. 

Mr. Murray. As I understand it, they are put largely in the same 
classifications as clerks. 

Mr. Hatieeck. That’s right. 

Mr. Murray. Do you know that ? 

Mr. Hauieeck. Yes. You will recall when Public Law 134 was 
up on that subject I testified on that. 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. You cooperated with us in getting 
Public Law 134 passed. 

Mr. Hauizeecx. I want to say this right now, and you know it is 
true, that there was never a better job done by any committee of the 
Congress and I want to call attention to the fact that that study 
took a very fine committee a long time to complete. Your subcom 
mittee, you, Mr. Burch, Mr. Mason, and Mr. Hartley, I think, were on 
it at different times 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Mr. Hauieeck. Did a tremendous job and it took you 15 to 18 
months to get that job done, with cooperation from Mr. Archie Imus 
ind Mr. Joseph Gartland, and from the then Postmaster General, 
Frank Walker. You did a beautiful job, but it took time. 

Mr. Murray. Do you not think with this unemployment and with 
conditions as they are we ought to try to hold the line just as far 
as possible ? 

Mr. Hauuseck. I think all of us would have to agree with that, but 
as I said before, I think it is unfair to say that we alone have to hold 
the line, that we shouldn’t advance where everybody else has before 
you start holding it. 

Mr. Murray. I am talking not just about Federal employees. I am 
talking about private industry as well. 

Mr. Hauieeck. If they had done that in the first place, we would 
have no kick coming, but we are so far behind that we do have a legiti- 
mate complaint. We can’t continually operate at the bottom of the 
totem pole so to speak. 

Mr. Murray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Hallbeck, I wanted to ask you if you would 
turn to chart 3 of the Postmaster’s presentation. I gather that you 
do not agree with those figures. There he has 4 percent for this group 
paid above industry and 86 percent competitive or slightly below. 

Mr. Hauizeck. I think that 86 percent is considerably more than 
slightly below industry. 

Mrs. Sr. George. That is what I gathered from your figures. 

Mr. Haurpeck. I think very definitely they are considerably below. 
I don’t believe that is correct. I think I can explain how that is de- 
veloped. That is based on the gross wage determined by the advance 
in the cost of living, not the take-home pay. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Then is he not comparing that to the gross of the 
average employee throughout the country ? 

Mr. Hauizecs. I don’t think so. 
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Mrs. Sr. Greorcre. You think he has gotten the two mixed, in other 
words? 

Mr. Hauieeck. I showed in one of my charts here—I believe it 
is C—— 

Mr. Sr. Groree. Yes; I was looking at that. That is what brought 
this to my attention. 

Mr. Hatieeck. The advances that may have been made by workers 
in private industry. You will note that that is a good cross section 
of the American economy. That is not a handpicked group. You 
will notice that a very large percentage of those occupations are now 
receiving wages considerably above the postal wage, but in 1939 every 
single one of them was from 121% to at least 25 percent below. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. I noticed that. 

Mr. Hauuiseck. I think we have an argument on the basis of that 
situation. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. I just wanted to bring that out, because those fig- 
ures certainly do not jibe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrtson. I have no questions. I would just like to compliment 
the witness on his very excellent presentation. I think he has done a 
very excellent job in informing the committee so far as his association 
and members are concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Hallbeck, there are many new members on this 
committee. How long have you been in Washington as a representa- 
tive of your National Federation of Post Office Clerks ? 

Mr. Hatieeck. With the title since 1945. Actually, I came down 
here in 1944. 

Mr. Murray. He succeeded a good man from Tennessee and one of 
my best friends. 

Mr. Hauieeck. A very good friend of yours and a very able man, 
and I didn’t come to replace him. I came down here to help him when 
he was sick, 

Mr. Murray. That is entirely correct. He was a very efficient and 
capable representative. 

Mr. Hatiseck. I hope some day you will be able to say that about 
me. 

Mr. Murray. I think you fill in his shoes just as capably and that 
was a big job he had to do. 

Mr. Hatipeck. Mr. Murray and I don’t always agree, but we do 
agree that we can talk to each other. 

Mr. Hacen. You also have some roots in Tennessee, have you not? 

Mr. Hauieeck. No, I can’t trace any of my family back to the State 
of Tennessee, but I would like to. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Hallbeck, you represent about 115,000 clerks 
throughout the countrv and other areas, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and Virgin Islands. How about the Panama Canal Zone? You have 
post offices down there. 

Mr. Hauuseck. We used to have locals in the Panama Canal, but the 
Panama Canal post office is now under the Governor of the Canal 
Zone. We are in no position to do them any good and we refuse to take 
money under false pretenses. Their condition is determined solely by 
the Governor of the Canal Zone. 
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Mr. Hacen. What percentage of the clerks in the country do you 

ave as members of your organization ¢ 

Mr. Harteeck. It depends upon whether you are talking about regu- 

» clerks or regular clerks and substitutes. 

If you are talking about regular clerks I dare say we represent some 
v0-odd percent. As to substitutes, too many of them now are tem 
porary idefinites and there again we don’t want to take anyone's 
money under false pretenses. We believe that the service should be 

anned by classified civil service employees. 

Mr. Hagen. In your preliminary statement there on the first page 
vou mentioned some bille introduced by some Members of Congress. 
You mentioned four. You are aware of the fact that there are a 
total of 14 salary increase bills, 7 Federal, plus 3 combining Federal 
and postal. 

Mr. Hatueeck. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. You did not mean to overlook them ¢ 

Mr. Haripeck. No, I didn’t and certainly want to extend our 
thanks to all of them. 

Mr. HAcen. And some members of our own committee have intro- 
duced some bills besides those you mentioned. 

Mr. Harieeck. That is correct. 

Mr. Hacen. On page 7 you mention the increase in productivity 
during the last several years. Yet we heard evidence in our trip 
throughout the country and elsewhere that the caliber of employees 
has deteriorated. The caliber of new employees is lower today because 
of the low wages that are offered and many postmasters have trouble 
getting employees to apply for jobs. Because of those two conditions 
the quality of the men and women is somewhat less today than it was 
8, or 10, or 15 years ago. 

How can we account for the fact that the production is so much 
higher and yet we have to some degree at least a lower quality of 
workers in the service, at least among the new employees? 

Mr. Hautzseck, | think that comes solely through the fact that the 
people you are talking about are those new employees who have been 
brought into service as a result of the interpretation of the Whitten 
amendment and some were people just picked up even tho they had 
nothing wa to offer. You couldn’t always get the right kind of 
people in. Fortunately, they are not yet the majority in the postal 
service, ‘By and large the postal service is still manned by civil sery 
ce people who were cetreied at a time when you could logically ex- 
pect to get the kind of people that you need to operate a service such 
aS OUPS, 

Mr. Hacen. In other words, even in spite of the fact that the gen- 
eral quality and caliber of employees has dropped, your productivity 
has increased in the last 5 years ¢ 

Mr. Hauieeck. Increased in spite of rather than because of, yes. 

Mr. Hagen. I notice since 1951 it has increased 15 percent. Would 
that indicate that it is dropping a little bit now because of the fact 
that you have these poorer quality workers ¢ 

Mr. Hauieeck. No, I wouldn’t think that, but I would think there 
must be somewhere something like a saturation point beyond which 
you could not increase. The day is going to come when there is going 
to have to be better facilities to maintain the steady increase in pro- 
duction that has been registered over the past 15 vears. 
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Mr. Hacen. Do you agree with this: That if the salary level i 
raised you are going to get a higher type and better employee coming 
in the service? 

Mr. Hatiseck. I don’t think there is any doubt of it. 

Mr. Hacen. And if that is true, and we all must agree it could be 
and is true, then the efficiency and productivity of the Department 
will increase materially. 

Mr. Hatieeck. Very definitely. 

Mr. Hagen. Therefore the cost will be relatively less? 

Mr. Hauuseck. I think that that is true. They are moving more 
men now with less man-hours. Undoubtedly the unit cost has to be 
less than it was at any time in the past. 

Mr. Hacen. Would I be fair in saying that the net cost ultimately 
to the Department over the years will be relatively lower than any 
increase which we might give them now, because of the fact that the 
efficiency and productivity of the employee will be greatly increased 
by the two factors primarily, first, the higher type of employee that 
will be attracted to the service, and secondly, the higher standard of 
morale and the desire of all employees to do a job will be increased 
in the Department. 

Mr. Hauieecr. I think that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I want to commend you, Mr. Hallbeck, for the very 
fine and constructive statement you have made. I only have one 
question to ask and that is in regard to this meeting that you are 
yoing to have here on March 6 and 7. There is not anything unusual 
about a meeting of that kind in Washington, D. C. is there? 

Mr. Hauiseck. No, sir. Many organizations, business, fraternal, 
labor, and others, hold conventions and meetings of that sort week 
after week in this city. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. And to criticize one for having that sort of a meet- 
ing is sort of infringing on your constitutional rights ? 

The CuatrMan. I am sure no one wants to deprive anybody of his 
constitutional rights. I do not think anyone would impugn their 
motives. 

Mr. Wrrirow. No; he had in mind that they were coming down 
here to contact the Congressmen and run roughshod over them. That 
is not so at all. They are entitled to be here. I think they ought to 
see their Congressmen. 

Mr. Hauieeck. From my own experience no one runs rough-shod 
over Congressmen. It is not done. 

Mr. Murray. I do say that the date of the conference is well-timed 
with the consideration of the pay legislation. 

The Cuatrman. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hallbeck, on chart 11 here in this group of charts 
the supervisors are shown as having received salary increases 
of 77 percent. I have looked through here to try to find just what 
employees are included in that definition “supervisor.” Could you 
tell us very quickly what that includes? 

Mr. Hauieeck. I believe it includes everybody between the grade 
of clerk in charge and assistant postmaster, clerk in charge, foreman, 
general foreman, assistant superintendent, superintendent, senior 
superintendent, and so forth. I think there is quite a number of them. 
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Mr. Davis. I wanted to ask a question or two about that. The clerk 
n charge is the next grade above the clerk who sorts out the mail and 
does the work of that kind? 

Mr. Hauiseck. He is the lowest man on the supervisory ladder. 

Mr. Davis. About how does the percentage of clerks in charge run 
to the clerks that are under their supervision, say, in a first-class 
office. 

Mr. Hatipeck. I don’t know just what the rule is now, Mr. Davis. 
It used to require a:‘minimum of 20 employees. That would not 
always be true, but it is a pretty good rule of thumb. 

Mr. Davis. Then with respect to the next step above the clerk in 
charge, what is his title and how does the percentage of that employee 
run with reference to those who are under him? 

Mr. Hauipeck. The clerk in charge is the most numerous super 

isory group. As to the foremen, which would be next, I don’t even 
know that there is an average that you could cite in that case. 

Mr. Davis. The point that I was undertaking to make, to see 
whether or not I am informed correctly about it, is that there has been 
no real program worked out to have a uniform system of a minimum 
number of clerks under a clerk in charge, or under w foreman, or under 
these various grades of supervisory employees; is that correct, or 
neorrect ¢ 

Mr. Hauieeck. I don’t believe that there is any arbitrary rule on 
that, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I mean a uniform rule? 

Mr. Hatiseck. I think generally the circumstances in a given 
instance have to govern that. There may be a need for a supervisor 
where there is only 3 or 4 men, for example, there may not be need 
for more than 1 supervisor where you had 40 or 50. It would depend 
entirely upon the circumstances. 

Mr. Davis. It depends upon the time of day, too, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Havieeck. Time, yes. I believe Mr. Horton who will probably 
represent the supervisors will give you all of the information on that. 

Mr. Davis. He can give the information better ? 

Mr. Hatuseck. I am positive. He is as familiar with that as I am 
with post office clerks. 

Mr. Davis. I just wanted to discuss that some, so I will wait. 

Mr. Hatieeck. Thank you, Judge. 

The Cuatrman. Any other question, Judge? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

The CHatrrmMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Hallbeck, I want to commend you for your able 
statement in behalf of the postal clerks. I am very much in favor of 
the Bricker amendment, and I hope it will not be necessary to include 
your organization to protect its constitutional right to hold a meeting. 

Mr. Hallbeck, I am glad that you emphasize the difference between 
gross and net income. We have had that difficulty in dealing with 
farm income. It is a large figure when you deal with gross farm in- 
come, but it dwindles fast when translated in terms of net income. 
The Department has made quite a presentation, and others have taken 
it up, as to the differential bet ween schoolteachers’ salaries and salaries 
of postal employees. Iam sure that you do not feel that postal workers 
should be brought down to the level of teachers. 
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Rather, the corrective measure should be to bring the teachers up to 
the level of others. 

Mr. Hauieeck. You are absolutely right. I think it is unfair to 
compare our wage with the group that is the most notoriously under- 
paid in the American economy. As for that, even that condition 
wouldn’t be true in all States. In New York State, for example, I be- 
lieve the range—you can correct me if you see I am wrong. Mrs. St. 
George—is from $3,600 to $6,000, so even the comparison they use 
doesn’t hold true in all States. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Oh, no. 

Mr. Gross. What we ought to be doing is thinking in terms of bring- 
ing teachers’ pay up. 

Mr. Hatiseck. I think that is correct, si 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, I also want to commend Mr. Hallbeck. 
I think he has demonstrated that there are two sides to this story and 
that the beautiful package that the Postmaster General has given to 
us should be examined very carefully. Wesaw some interesting charts 
and heard a lot of statistics but they, too, can be very deceptive. 

Fulton Lewis is on the air trying to sell the Postmaster General's 
program. We are getting telegrams from various parts of the country, 
from big industries and chambers of commerce, favoring his proposal. 
Perhaps you fellows better apply a little more initiative in coming to 
Washington to talk it over with the Members of Congress. 

The Cuarrman. In answer to that, they have done : awfully well. 

Mr. Ruopers. I do not know who you mean by “they,” but I think 
the Postmaster General has done quite well. 

The CHatrman. In their contacts. 

Mr. Murray. I received several thousand letters—I could not count 
them—from various postal employees in behalf of the salary raise 
and I think they have done pretty well, too. 

The CuHatrrmMan. Any other question, Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. No. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr, Cretella. 

Mr. Creretia. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Further questions? Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Jarman. I would like to join my colleagues in commending 

Mr. Hallbeck on a very effective presentation this morning. 

Mr. Harueeck. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Downy. I notice you used one new group definition. I suppose 
you could call it of some employees in the postal department. You 
call them temporary indefinites. I think that’s a new group that has 
been brought in. 

Mr. Hautieeck. That is their roster title. 

aay. Dowpvy. I have been trying to find out about how many people 
we are dealing with here. I have information from the Post Office 
I ep tment that there are about 360,000 regular employees. Are they 
the people of whom you said you represented about 9) percent ? 

Mr. Hauipeck. No. The 360,000 that the Department referred to 
would include clerks, city letter carriers, probably rural letter car- 
riers, motor vehicle employees, and those in the Postal Transportation 
Service. The clerical force would number around 127,000 or 128,000 
regular clerks, I believe. 
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Mr. Downy. There was a figure on substitutes of 144,000 and I 
asked about temporary employees and they said they ineluded. the 
temporary employees in the 144,000. Do you represent any of those 
peo le? 

Mr. Hatiseck. Not the temporaries. 

Mr. Downy. What is the temporary indefinite as distinguished from 
temporary ‘ 

Mr. Hatieeck. They are people who are hired on a temporary basis 
for 90 or more days. They call them temporary indefinites. Those 
who are hired for less than 90 days are generally referred to as 
temporaries. 

Mr. Downy. Do they have any other kind now besides regulars, 
substitutes, temporaries, and temporary indefinites ? 

Mr. Hatieeck. Not that I can think of in a hurry. 

Mr. Downy. I have been trying to find out what kinds we are deal 
ing with. That is all. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuity. Mr. Hallbeck, do you know offhand what the av 
erage wages are for the clerks and carriers ¢ 

Mr. Hatieeck. The wage will be approximately the same as the 
one I gave in my statement for the July 1953, based on the Depart 
ment’s submission to the Appropriations Committee, would be 
&3 907.04 gross. 

Mr. Broynuity. Are those the starters? 

Mr. Hauyieeck. I wouldn’t guarantee that that would include car 
riers, but it would come pretty close. That is regulars. 

Mr. Broruiti. Looking here at chart 6 that was submitted by the 
Postmaster General, he has used the average wage of clerks and car- 
riers in comparison with the New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
policemen. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that these charts are in error, 
that is, the ones submitted by the Postmaster General. Ido not imply 
t was done intentionally but I think the members of this committee 
who are also on the District of Columbia Committee will recall that 

ie police and firemen in New York and Philadelphia are paid more 
than the police and firemen in the District of Columbia, and these 
clerks and carriers will not compare W ith the police and firemen. 

Mr. Hauiseck. I think that is very definitely true. At least two 
of the groups have a higher starting wage, at Chicago and New York, 
than the maximum rate for post office clerks and carriers. 

Mr. Broruiti. The starting wage in Washington, I believe $3,900, 
is about the average of the clerks and carriers. 

Mr. Hatuspeck. That is right. No; New York and Chicago are 
above that. 

Mr. Broyutiy. I submit if these other charts are as much in error 
as chart 6, we cannot use this as reliable evidence. I want to com 
mend you for projecting chart 4 a little further. I asked the Post- 
caster General, where he used a comparison of the postal employees 
with industrial workers, whether or not he felt that they should be 


brought up to the same relative standing in comparison that they had 
in 1939, 


I did not get a satisfactory answer to it, so I commend you for more 
w less, in my opinion, projecting chart 4, showing the same compari 
son today. I suggest to the committee that in looking at chart 4 you 
look also at exhibit C as presented by Mr. Hallbeck. 
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I think it is a much clearer picture and a much better comparison. 

Mr. Hatxgeck. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander ? 

Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Hallbeck, do you have this chart 16 of the 
Department’s proposed plan before you there? 

Mr. Hauyseck. Yes. 

Mr. ALexanper. I was interested in the percentages of workers in 
each of these categories that you have there and the difference in the 
pay raise. Are there any post office workers other than carriers who 
would not be included on this? 

Mr. Hatieeck. Roughly that includes all, of which there are any 
considerable number of employees. 

Mr. ALexanper. Can you break down the percentage of your work- 
ers in each one of these groups roughly in figures or percentages? 

Mr. Hauieeck. As to the post office clerk percentage, and that is 
the one with which I would be most familiar, out of an estimated 
500.000 postal employees there are approximately 127,000 or 128,000 
regular clerks which would figure out to something roughly like 25 
percent. Between the clerks and the ¢ ity letter carriers, ‘T think it is 
a pretty safe rule of thumb to say that they represent about half of 
the classified employees in the entire postal service. 

Mr. Bouron. Would the gentleman yield for a moment ? 

Mr. Avexanper. After this one question. Mr. Hallbeck, you repre- 
sent the distributions clerks? 

Mr. Hatxeeck. That is right. 

Mr. Atexanper. Is there any other group that your organization 
represents ¢ 

Mr. Hatieeck. We represent all clerks in first-, second-, and third 
class post offices. That would include not only those engaged in dis 
tribution, but those who work at windows, stamp, money order, bond 
windows, and things of that sort, as well as those who are actually 
distribution clerks. 

Mr. Atexanper. The total of those is what? 

Mr. Hatipeck. One hundred and twenty-eight thousand. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Boiron. I want to pursue that a little further, Mr. Alexander, 
because according to my notes when that question was asked of the 
Department—and I wanted Mr. Hallbeck’s comment on this, if pos- 
sible—the statement was made that there are about 125,000 city car 
riers as broken down on this chart, and that there are approximately 
200,000 noes employees divided up between distribution clerk and 
the personnel shown on the chart, the distribution clerk seniors. 
Would those figures be approximately correct ? 

Mr. Hatieeck. That would be correct, because that would be 
cluding the substitutes. 

Mr. Bouton. Those figures include the substitutes. 

Mr. Haxiseck. Including the substitutes, yes. It depends upon 
what you are talking about, whether you are talking about regular 
8-hour employees or the substitutes who work intermittently theoreti- 

cally but actually in many cases work more than 8 hours a day. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any other questions, Mr. Bolton? 

Mr. Bouton. Yes:I do. TI also would like to compliment the gentle- 
man on presenting the position of his organization in a very straight- 
forward manner. I would like to comment, Mr. Hallbeck, that $800 
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across-the-board as I understand the figures, would raise the service 
charge of the Department somewhere around $400 million. In view 
of that fact, would your organization favor the bill for increased 
postal rates which is now before the Congress ? 

Mr. Hauxpeeck. I would answer that this way, Mr. Bolton: I don’t 
believe that there is a proper relationship between postal rates and the 
wages of employees. I think the matter of rates is something that the 
Congress must determine on the basis of the Congress’ evaluation of 
the service itself, how much of it is a free service, how much of it is a 
service that should pay its own way. I don’t think that you can tie 
the two together reasonably. A proper wage should be paid regard 
less and the fact that the revenues don’t equal the income isn't in itself 
a good reason for denying a proper wage. 

Mr. Bonron. I agree with the gentler “man and I can assure him that 
I think these hearings are testimony of the desire of this committee 
to arrive at as fair a conclusion as possible with regard to both mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Hauieeck. I think that is absolutely correct, Mr. Bolton. If I 
haven’t already done so I want to express the thanks of the people | 
represent for the time and attention being given to this very important 
subject. 

Mr. Auexanper. Mr. Hallbeck, in pursuing this just a little bit 
further, how many people in the Post Office Department come under 
this general foreman of mechanics ¢ 

Mr. Hauiseck. A general foreman of mechanics would be a very 
small percentage. In fact, in most offices they would not have that 
title. Offhand I can think of it in only a few of our very largest 
offices where they have a sufficient mechanical installation to require 
actual mechanics. 

Mr. Atexanprer. How many district superintendents do we have? 

Mr. Hauueeck. In the postal transportation service I think 15. 
That is the PTS, Postal Transportation Service. There are 15 dis 
tricts and I think there are 15. 

Mr. AvexaNnper. That would be all who would be affected ¢ 

Mr. Hauueeck. That is right. 

Mr. Avexanper. I have forgotten the number of postmasters. 

Mr. Hauieeck. Not counting fourth-class post offices, somewhere 
‘round 21,000 or 22,000. That is first-, second,- and third-class post 
( fie eS, 

Mr. Arexanver. I would also like to commend the gentleman on 
his presentation before the committee. I think it certainly brings 
out a different viewpoint in regard to the problem. 

Mr. Hatieeck. Thank you, Mr. Alexander. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. I have no questions. I want to thank Mr. Hallbeck 
for a very fine factual statement. I particularly want to commend 
him on the fact that he has presented facts to us here, facts over and 
above just straight argument. I believe you proceed on the theory 
that this is a fair-minded committee, and that if you give us the 
facts to make our dicision or help us to get them we are going to 
arrive at what we believe is a fair conclusion in this matter. I appre- 
ciate your attitude. 

Mr. Haripecx. I can say this, Mr. Reams: Our experience over the 
years has been that when the committee knows the facts they have 
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always acted in accordance with those facts. We appreciate that. 

The CHarrmMaNn. Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Hallbeck, I want to compliment you on a very fine 
statement also, and I think particularly the addition of the remarks 
just a few moments ago regarding the relationship of salaries to reve 
nues. I know of no precedent in any other department of Government 
for setting salaries on the basis of the income of the Department. [1 
is usually on the type of work which is being done and its relationshi 
to other work. 

You have studied rather carefully the statistics supplied by the 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Hatiseck. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Would you agree that there is one common criticism that 
can be made of those statistics: They are too general and they have 
not been properly evaluated in their relationship to the problem 
of the postal worker / 

Mr. Hauieeck. I think that is true. I don’t think they are always 
consistent. 

Mr. Moss. We had the question just a few minutes ago raised by 
Mr. Murray as to whether in small post office towns, teac chers, police, 
and firemen in those communities would be receiving salaries equal 
to the salaries paid the postal workers. I would like to say that in 
my district—I feel in almost every community—the teachers, the 
police, and the firemen would be receiving salaries at least as good 
and in most instances better than those paid postal workers. I think 
that is true in many parts of the country. 

Mr. Harteeck. There may be isolated cases where it isn’t, but 
they are certainly isolated cases. 

Mr. Moss. I think that undoubtedly is true and that points up the 
weakness of using these very general statistics as the Department has 
in building a case, because the bulk of the postal workers are employed 
in major population centers, industrial centers, of the country. If we 
are going to consider comparisons a more fair and equits able basis 
would be the comparisons in those areas rather than the comparisons 
in the country overall. 

Mr. Hatieeck. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Moss. I noticed Mr. Broyhill brought out a point which I think 
is very true. I cited some statistics from the city of Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco, and Philadelphia, on the salaries of police and firemen. 
They were uniformly higher than the figures given to us in chart No. 
6. I think if the committee is to do the type of job of developing the 
needs of the postal workers we have to disregard to a great extent the 
statistical data which has been furnished here to the committee. | 
have no more specific questions than that at this time. 

Mr. Hatieeck. I would just like to say this, if I may, Mr. Moss. 
That is the reason for my suggestion that the needs at the moment 
require action now and if it is desired that this question be gone into, 
it should be gone into at a time when there is sufficient time to make 
the kind of a study that a question of this sort actually requires. 

Mr. Moss. You are not afraid of inflationary effects of this sug 
gested increase that you are backing? 

Mr. Hauxeeck. Not at all, sir. 
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Mr. Moss. Would it not be true if we are in a period of deflation 
that placing buying power in the hands of people who would imme- 
diately use it might well tend to stabilize the economy rather than 
disrupt it? 

Mr. Hauuzecx. I think that is absolutely true. As a matter of fact, 
didn’t President Eisenhower say a week or so ago that the month of 
March would be the crucial month, that if there wasn’t enough swing 
they would have to do something that would produce buying power 4 

Mr. Moss. It would appear that our problem might be that of 
overproduction and if we can generate some buying power we might 
benefit. 

Mr. Hauueeck. I think most of our difficulties are caused by over- 
produc ‘tion. ; 

Mr. Moss. You mean they are caused by underconsumption actu- 
ally. 

Mr. Hatieeck. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. Here is a chance to increase consumption. 

Mr. Hacen. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Moss. Yes; I will be very happy to. 

The Cuarrman. You yield the floor, do you not? 

Mr. Moss. I yield the floor. 

Mr. Hagen. I just want to bring out a point in connection with 
your remarks about wages and buying power. Is it not a fact that 
while the plan of the Post Office Department will not reduce the wage 
of any now employed, it does actually in effect start some new em- 
ployees at a lower wage than at the present time? 

Mr. Harxizeck. That is right, sir, and as I stated in my submission, 
[ would not be rash enough to say that at some time in the future a 
position might not be reallocated upward or downward with a conse- 
quent effect on salaries. I haven’t seen the bill on that. 

Mr. Hacen. However, their proposal in effect actually will start 
some clerks out—new clerks I am te ulking about—at a lower wage than 
new clerks are starting out today ? 

Mr. Hatipeck. Very definitely. Those positions that would be 
placed in grade 3 would hereafter have a lower starting salary. 

Mr. Hacen. So in some 1 ‘espects the plan is lowering the wages for 
some new employees rather than raising the wages. 

Mr. Hatigeck. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Just to develop that further, do you make the 
statement that the beginning salary or the beginning wage of em- 
ployees in the postal service would be less in view of the ‘testimony 
of the Postmaster General ? 

Mr. Hatieeck. The beginning wage for some employees would, yes. 
[f you will look at the charts you will find that there are 7 positions 
listed in grade No. 2, and I believe 29 positions is in grade No. 3. 

The CuarrMan. Beginning in that grade you mean ? 

Mr. Hatxieeck. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. However, not starting from the first employment 
in the service. 

Mr. Hartieeck. Yes; when they first enter the service they would 
start these new employees from grade 2 

The Cnarrmman. Then when an employee first entered the service 
he would begin for less money than he does now / 
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Mr. Hauuseck. That is right. The position would pay less than 
that same position pays now. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will adjourn and will meet tomor- 
row morning at 10 o’clock. Mrs. Galbraith will be called upon at 
that time. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Wednesday, February 24, 1954, the 
committee adjourned until 10 a. m., Thursday, February 25, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1954 


House or RepreseNratives, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will be in order. 

The committee will continue its hearings with respect to legislation 
providing for increases in salaries, wages, and other benefits for those 
employed in the service of the United States Government, including 
those in the postal service. 

The first witness this morning is Mrs. Lester Galbraith. She is 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary, National Federation of Post. 
Office Clerks. She resides in Webb City, Mo. Mrs. Galbraith, you 
are recognized. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LESTER GALBRAITH, PRESIDENT, WOMEN’S 
AUXILIARY, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, 
WEB CITY, MO. 


Mrs. GatsrarrH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman and 
ladies and gentlemen of the committee, 1 am Mrs. Lester V. Galbraith 
of Webb City, Mo., the national president of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks. As the elected head 
of this organization of wives and mothers of post office clerks, I would 
like to present to you the woman’s point of view on the postal salary 
question. I want to tell you how the housewife, who has to stretch 
post office wages to keep everyone in the family healthy and happy, 
feels about the legislation before you. 

Some 3 years ago when I appeared before this committee, the 
gracious consideration you gave me and my testimony made my ap- 
pearance one of the happiest memories of my many years of service 
to our organization. I mean that sincerely. 

For that very kind consideration 3 years ago and for the oppor- 
tunity to talk to you today, I am deeply gr: ateful. 

When you proposed the 1951 postal wage increase and when Con- 
gress passed your recommendations, the legislation was more or less 
an emergency measure. The law met the conditions then existing, 
but, unfortunately, it did not make provisions for the further de- 
terioration of the post office employees’ economic situation. That is 
the price we humans must pay for not being able to peer into the 
future. We can make our actions meet past conditions, but can be 
only partially successful in meeting future ones. 
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As a result, the conditions described in 1951—the constant need to 
supplement postal families’ income, the need for mothers of children 
to work, the rise of the cost of living, the increase in resignations from 
the postal service because of the low remunet rations—still exist. That 
is why I must come back to you today and support further increases, 
to ask you for more money to feed, ¢ lothe, and rear our families. 

The cost of living, unfortunately, has continued to climb in the last 
5 years. It has continued to mount even recently. For example, the 
Progressive Grocer for February 1954 declares on page 36: 

Wholesale prices for December increased 0.5 percent over the comparable 
months last year. Processed foods wholesale prices advanced 0.6 percent 
Retail food prices for November were up to 0.6 percent compared with November 
1952. 

And there are other increased expenses, some of which are not even 
listed in the cost-of-living index. Some of these are not as vital to 
human welfare as food and clothing, but they are, nevertheless, an 
important part of a decent living. "Let me give you a few concrete 
illustrations of what has happe ned with some of these costs in the last 
year. I shall use in the illustration our own small Missouri town of 
7,000 because I am most familiar with developments there, but I am 
sure that these Webb City situations are mirrored in thousands of 
small and large communities across the United States. 

Last year the Public Utilities Commission granted the water com- 
pany what was supposed to be a 25-percent increase in rates. How- 
ever, in granting that, the Commission also did away with the sprin 
kling rate. As a result, many families found, to their sorrow, that 
i, was too expensive to save their gardens from the heat. Their groc- 
ery bills went up as a result. 

The education of our children has increased in costs. ‘Two years 
ago Wwe voted for a new school building. Last year we voted for 
another. There is still another that is a hazard and needs to be 
repaired. Since State law forbids further indebtedness, the tax rate 
has been increased, 

Those families who live outside the city limits have found the tuition 
rates increased. For grades 1 through 6, the tuition jumped from $60 
to $140, or 133 percent; in the seventh and eighth grades from $70 to 
$160, or 100 percent; grades 9 through 12, $160: to $180, or 1214 piscent, 
Therefore, if you live inside the city limits you pay a higher tax. If 
you move outside you pay a higher tuition. "With sever ral children in a 
family this is a real item. 

To maintain a telephone in our home, we now pay over 20 percent 
more than when I appeared here 3 years ago. If I want to call my 
husband at the post office, or he wishes to call home, we must pay for a 
toll call of twice as much as 2 years ago. 

The cost-of-living index does not take into consideration the con 
tributions to charity that a family must make each year. As Chris- 
tians and as people with a community feeling, we want to help. Con- 
tributions have also become a necessity because of the social pressure 
involved, and may I say that that pressure from a social angle is much 
greater in the smaller towns than it is in your larger towns very 
definitely. 

This too is true that a family often has to contribute to the same 
organization several times. The husband must make a donation at 
work, and the children in the schools. 
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[ would like to bring in a little point that happened in our town 
with one of the postal employees in the Joplin office. The school 
sent home a little card that has a place for 5 dimes. The mother said 
to her children, since she has 4, “Sorry, we can’t put 5 dimes in each 1 
of those. You take 1 dime.” He came back with the answer, “But, 
nother, I have 2 legs.” 

You can understand the feeling of that mother, because 5 dimes was 
too much out of our salary 

As a means of illustrating how important a part these contributions 
have become to family budgets, I have rec ae the charities or causes 
my own family has given to in the last year. They are Red Cross, 
Community Chest, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, M. arch of Dimes, cancer 

research, cerebral palsy, street markers (a local project), e ronube pro- 
vram for school children, Little Poe project to save boys rather 
than mend mend, and church. 

Yet none of this is considered a part of our cost-of-living index. I 
have been looking into the suggested budget for moderate incomes 
and I have never found one yet that did not have in it an item for 
church contributions and charity and insurance, all big items in our 
everyday life. 

Aside from the rise of food prices, I have given you 4 examples of 
how a static income has been hit in recent years. These are factors 
that post office families have had to face. These are some of the 
reasons for the bad economic times that have hit post office families. 

To attempt to get a better living, many post office families have 
been forced to turn to 1 of 3 paths: 

(1) the man has left the postal service to take a job in private 
industry ; 

2) the man has taken an additional job at the expense of his 
health, morale, and normal family life; 

(3) his wife has taken employment outside the house to supple- 
ment the income. 

As a wife, a mother, and a grandmother, I must confess I am more 
concerned by the 2 factors that relate to family life than the resigna- 
tions from the postal service— although I am certain the resignations 
pose grave problems for the efficiency and cost of post office operations. 

Post office clerks do not have a machine to do their work while they 
watch, They are under nerve strains and tension while they work. 
There are some who work at finance windows where | mistake in 
thousands of transactions may cause them to lose 1 day’s or many days’ 
pay. The distribution of mail under pressure of rush hours requires 
millions of arm movements day after day. Please understand, I am 
not complaining that post office jobs are too difficult; the post office 
employees are able to handle them and handle them well, I but I do 
want to point out that the work is sufficiently hard to make the tak- 
ing of an additional job a health hazard, 

Further, the additional job takes a husband from his wife and a 
father from his children for most of the evening, as well as the day. 
That is hardly a help to the maintenance of a normal family life. 

The fact that wives and mothers are forced to work to supplement 
the family income is an even greater source of concern. There are 
some things which cannot be measured in dollars and cents. I am 
thinking primarily of the lowered morale—of the higher tension that 
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necessarily develops where anxiety over finances prevails. It)is some- 
times more devastating than the mental or physical strain of a clerk’s 
regular tour of duty. That strain is reflected in the morale of the 
home. The emotional need of children, small and large, cannot be met 
by parents who are too weary to think straight. 

We know that the tendency of all of us is to let the check on emo 
tional outburst relax at home and too often the innocent children are 
the victims. Thus that is a good starting place for juvenile delin 
quency. Tam vitally interested in that angle. 

The fact that juvenile delinquency has increased 29 percent in the 
last 5 years cannot all be attributed to the fact that their mothers are 
working mothers, nor to the fact that they come from homes that have 
financial worries. Howeve r, the records have proved that this is true 
in the majority of cases 

If a child cannot go to a mother for sympathy when needed or to 
give his enthusiastic account of the ball game or whatever is in his 
immediate interest—he will go where that willing ear is. Too often 
that is not the place he should be and it will be reflected in later 
actions—he should not have to become tough at a tender age because 
there was no one to succor him. 

And in the evening, a child has the right to expect a well-prepared 
home-cooked supper rather than something out of acan. You know 
that something out of the can is very, very important in daily life. 
The parents should be able to spend some time playing with their 
offspring rather than being too tired or too cranky because of work. 

These points of the correct ways of bringing up a child are old stuff 
to you and me. That is how we were reared: that is how we reared 
our children, but, unfortunately, it is not the way many post office 
families are able to rear their off-springs today. That is why present 
postal salaries and their effect are of such extremely deep concern. 

An $800 wage increase for post office employees certainly will not 
wipe out juvenile delinquency nor will it end all of the difficulties that 
plague post office families. It is not an all-curing panacea. 

The wage increase will, however, be the greatest single help in easing 
the problems now facing post office families. Once their financial 
worries are wiped out or eased, they will be able to turn with renewed 
vigor to fight and conquer the other difficulties. 

The hopes and prayers of the post office families are, therefore, 
with you as you consider the problem of a salary increase. Not only 
our dollar-and-cents incomes, but also a large measure of our happi- 
ness and well-being depend upon your wise decisions. 

Again, my thanks for your kind consideration. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you for your statement, Mrs. Galbraith. 
Your husband, as I understand it, is a postal clerk; i is that correct? 

Mrs. Garterairn. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. At Webb City, Mo. ? 

Mrs. Garsrarrn. At Joplin, Mo. We live in Webb City, but he 
works in the Joplin office. 

The Crarmman. What is the total amount of his salary now? 

Mrs. Gausrarrn. $4,370. 

The Cuarrman. Just doing regular clerk work? 

Mrs. GAvprarru. He has been recommended for a promotion, which 
we sincerely hope will come through. 
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The Cuarrman., I notice you speak of the high cost of living in 
Webb City, a town of 7,000. 

Mrs. Gatsrairu. May I say that even though Webb City is 7,000 
it borders on Joplin, about which there is a dispute. We would like 
to claim 50,000. The two towns run practically together. Our utility 
rates are the same. Our rates of taxation are the same. Our food 
costs are the same. You might say—and I am sure Webb City would 
not appreciate this—that we are the outskirts of the city. 

The Cuatrman. I would turn that around. 

Mrs. Gavsratru. | would like to do that, but my husband is in the 
Joplin office. That wouldn’t be diplomatic either, you understand. 

The Cuamman. Have you made sort of a survey comparing the 
salary your husband gets, $4,370, with respect to other people who 
are living in Webb City? 

Mrs. GALBRAITH. The majority of Webb City people are employed 
in Joplin and therefore I don’t think it would be comparable as far 
as the consideration of schools which you people have liked to compare. 
They are very much along in the same line, and Missouri is notoriously 
far behind in the payment of schools. I am sure that Mr. Cole will 
bear me out that throughout the State—I will not say particularly in 
the cities—our school teachers have not been of the highly paid group 
in the United States. 

The CuarrmMan. How do the salaries compare with the salary of 
your husband ¢ 

Mrs. Gatprairu. The superintendent and the principals are higher, 
but your grade and some of your lower in tenure of office in the high 
school might be lower. 

The CHairman. Whether right or wrong they are considerably 
lower ¢ 

Mrs. Gaterarru. Webb City has done a very nice thing in having 
a single salary schedule for teachers, which is based entirely upon 
their college requirements, so that a teacher in the grade se hool with 
the proper college requirements will receive the same on a single 
salary schedule, which I think is a very fine thing. 

The Cuatrman. When you speak of conditions then in the postal 
service and the job that your husband has, the work he is doing, you 
are really talking about Joplin and not of Webb City? 

Mrs. Gauprarru. Either w ay, because Webb City is a first-class office 
also. Also, as you realize, as national president, Mr. Rees, I am talking 
for all the women and my work has been with a cross section, getting 
the views of people all over the United States, because as their national 
president that is the idea 

The Cuatrman. I asked you the question because you told us about 
your own personal experience. 

Mrs. Gatprarru. That is right, because I think it is more or less 
representative of a cross section of middle-class towns. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Murray, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Murray. No questions. 

The Cuamman. Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. St. Grorar. I would like to commend Mrs. Galbraith for a ver Vv 
fine and very interesting presentation. Do you not feel in view of all 
this that salaries should be more or less tied to the cost. of living ¢ 
After all, it does not do us much good to have money, whether a great 
deal or little, if we cannot get what we need with it. 
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Mrs. Gaterairn. I would say, Mrs. St. George, if I might, that I do 
not quite agree upon the base upon which the cost of living is based. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is another question. 

Mrs. Gaterarru. If that base were a true base I would feel different 
about it. 

Mrs. Sr. Georcre. Of course, we all agree the base would have to be 
the true base, but granting that it was the true base, is that not really 
the basis of all salaries or of all income? We would all like to have 
our income so that we could buy the necessities and the few luxuries 
that we are entitled to. If we could do that, it does not matter whether 
we do it with $100 or $1 million; it is the same thing. 

Mrs. GatpratrH. We would like to have a decent living. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. That is right. Therefore it should be based upon 
the cost of living. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnskt. No questions at the present time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Withrow / 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I would just like to commend you for your very fine 
statement. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Jarman? 

Mr. Jarman. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Dowpy. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Creretta. What is the average salary of the school teacher in 
Webb City or Joplin? 

Mrs. Gatsrairn. I cannot answer that right off, Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Creretta. Do you know what the salaries of policemen or fire- 
men are? 

Mrs. Gaterarru. I think that would come under the jurisdiction 
of the testimony that Mr. Hallbeck has given in his work as those 
figures were sent into the Men’s Division. I am merely talking about 
the housewives’ viewpoint on the cost of living there. 

Mr. Creretta. You do not know what the comparison is as between 
those jobs in your locality. 

Mrs. Garsrarru. I would say no, but I would be very glad to get it 
and send it to you. 

Mr. Crererta. What is the tax rate in Webb City? 

Mrs. Gateratrn. That I will have to admit again is my husband’s 
category. The tax rate was raised one mill because of the increase 
of the building program. 

Mr. Cretetia. That brought it up to what; do you know? 

Mrs. GarpraitH. I can’t say; I am sorry. 

Mr. Creretia. Do you know how assessments are based in Webb 
City or Joplin? 

Mrs. Gatsrarrn. The assessments in Webb City have been chal- 
lenged and at the present time they are under investigation by a 
committee of the city fathers because we felt that they were rather 
high. The assessment is made so much per room as far as furniture 
is concerned. I don’t remember on the other. 
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Mr. Crere.ia. You also say on page 2 of your statement that the 
education has increased in cost, that costs have risen. Is that the tui- 
tion cost per pupil that the town pays? You do not pay individually ¢ 

Mrs. GaLBraiTH. That is for those who have moved outside of the 
town in order to have lower taxes and more acreage. You will find 
that many of your postal people like to move to acreage if they have 
large families, and with respect to those around our town, we have 
had a few who have moved out and therefore this new situation has 
made it a little bit difficult for them. In fact, they want to move back 
into town because, as Mr. Cole and some of you know, we have had a 
drought through our area. 

Mr. Creretta. My question was merely: Do you pay individual 
tuition charges in your town ? 

Mrs. GALBRAITH, No, but my statement was that if they move out- 
side they pay additional tuition, which some of them have done in 
order to have acreage. 

Mr. Creterta. How do they pay extra tuition 

Mrs. GALBRAITH. Because of the increase in the coming year, or for 
the second semester. 

Mr. CreTetta. You mean the town pays that, not the individual? 

Mrs. GaLsrarrH, Oh, no; the individual people pay tuition for their 
children coming into sehool. 

Mr. Cretetia. In public schools? 

Mrs. GatrrairH. Yes. The State pays part of it, but the individual 
pays their tuition when they are outside the city limits coming to the 
school. 

Mr. Crerecta, That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CaatrMan. Mr. Boland. 

Mr. Botanp. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuii.. No questions. 

The CHamman. Mr. Alexander? 

Mr. Avtexanper. No questions. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Bolton? 

Mr. Bouton. I also would like to compliment Mrs. Galbraith for 
a very nice statement. I would like to question you regarding one 
phrase you used, Mrs. Galbraith. On page 1 in discussing the 1951 
postal wage increase you make the statement that the law at that time 
met the conditions then existing. In other words, at that time you felt 
that the increase was sufficient ? 

Mrs. GaLBrairH, No, I did not feel that the increase was sufficient 
in that I did not feel that it brought us up, but it was all we could 
expect, maybe I should say, at that time, and we felt, or at least I did, 
that the comnuttee was sincere in its consideration of the problem. 

I think you will fiind, though, that the 1951 increase has not allowed 
us to catch up. 

Mr. Borron. I will assure you of the sincerity of this committee in 
trying to reach as equitable a solution as possible. 

Mrs. GALBRAITH. I am sure of that. We have found it so. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reams. 
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Mr. Reams. I would just like to thank Mrs. Galbraith for her state- 
ment. Particularly I was interested in her statement with reference 
to the wives being out of the home working. As unfortunate as it is 
for postal people to carry two jobs, I think that the most unfortunate 
condition arises when wives go out of a home where there are children. 
I think it was a very laudable statement she made on that. 

The Cuairman. The Chair would like to follow with one question 
on that point. Does the lady think that that applies only to postal 
people, or does it apply to other employees, or have you investigated 
that question ¢ 

Mrs. Ga.srarru. I would be very foolish to say that it applies 
just to postal people, Mr. Rees, because I think you will find that too 
many wives are working everywhere, but of course I am concerned 
with the condition of the home life of the postal people very definitely. 

The Cuarmman. I understand that. 1 just wondered if you thought 
the problem applied particularly to postal people. 

Mrs. Ga.prairu. It is just one of the barriers to a real home life 
that America needs. 

The CHarmman. It applies across the country in other vocations 
as well. 

Mrs. Gaprarru. It probably does, but I know it applies in postal 
lives because we have it all the time in our own city. 

The Cuarrman. You bring up an important question and I just 
wondered if you had looked into the question far enough to be able 
to throw any light on the subject of whether this is a matter that ap- 
plies in industry as well as other employment as you say it does in 
the Postal Establishment. 

Mrs. Gauerarru. I don’t know if the percentage is as high. That 
I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarmman. Mr. Cole, from the great State of Missouri, is 
recognized. 

Mr. Coie. I want to say I appreciate your coming before our com 
mittee and making your statement. 

Mr. Crerecia. I might say the State of Connecticut joins with 
my colleague from Missouri. 

The Cuairman. Judge Davis, did you have any questions? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I was just reading this very interesting state- 
ment. I just came in and did not have an opportunity to hear it. 

The Cuarmman. Any other questions? Thank you, Mrs. Galbraith. 

Mrs. GausrairH. Thank you. 

The CHamman. We now have Mr. Paul Castiglioni. Mr. Cas- 
tiglioni is legislative representative of National Federation of Post 
Office Motor Vehicle Employees. He has appeared before this com- 
mittee on a number of other occasions. We are pleased to have you 
with us this morning and we will be glad to hear an expression of 
your views on the problem before us. Mr. Castiglioni. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL CASTIGLIONI, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE MOTOR VEHICLE 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Castieitiont. Thank you, Mr. Rees. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, my name is Paul M. Castiglioni, and I wish to 
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thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you and present- 
ng the views of the National Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle 
Employees on the legislation under consideration. 

In order to best qualify myself with actual facts and thereby be in 
a better position to furnish this committee with authentic figures, our 
federation recently made an economic survey among our “members. 
[his was done in January of this year, and the returns we received 
came from employees in 123 cities located in every part of the country. 

We have analyzed these reports and I am sure you will be inter- 
ested in = resulting data we have compiled. First, we find that the 

iverage yearly salary for our group, including longevity credits, is 

about $3, 770 per year. The grades taken into consideration in deter- 
mining this average cana from $3,170 to $4,470. The average take- 
home pay amounts to about $138 twice a month, or about $65 a week, 
after deductions for withholding tax and retirement benefits. About 
05 percent of our members are married and average about 214 children 
per family. 

Some 3014 percent of the employees are working at an additional 
job to supplement their post-office earnings, and 3614 percent have 
wives who are forced to seek employment in their efforts to make ends 
meet; 8714 percent are presently in debt, not including home mort- 
gages, and of those in debt, 61 percent have stated that their debts 
have increased during the last year. Twenty-three percent of those 
who returned our questionnaire stated they have found it necessary to 
borrow against their life-insurance policies. 

We asked the employees how many of them were able to buy a new 
car in the last 2 years. Out of the 4,572 who answered, 661 stated 
they had, but, of this 661, 73 percent said this purchase would not 
have been possible had not their wives been working. Fifty-five per- 
cent of the employees who returned our form stated they have been 
compelled to cash all of their war bonds in the last 2 years. 

Now, then, much has been told this committee in the last few days, 
and many figures cited regarding the cost of living as related to postal 
employees’ salaries. Because I am not a statistician, I am not qualified 
(o question some of the statistics that have been presented to you, but 
| can, and I do, question some of the so-called facts that have been 
presented by witnesses during the last week regarding the relationship 
of living costs to postal salaries. 

First, let me say, and I believe all postal employees share this view, 
we were shocked to learn of some of the methods used by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in preparing cost of living indexes. Until such time 
as they change their formula, I don’t think any of us will have too 
much faith in their findings. 

We learned that in coming to their conclusions the cost of whisky 
and beer had been taken into consideration, but not church donations. 
Nor was any consideration given to many other factors that most cer- 
tainly enter into the cost of maintaining a decent living. Among the 
items not mentioned were State, county, and local taxes. We postal 
employees pay our just share of these taxes and we wouldn’t want it 
any other way, but can anyone question the fact that generally these 
taxes have been sharply increased during the last couple of years? 

All of us must get from our homes to our place of employment. 
Has consideration been given to the great increase in the cost of 
transportation that has taken place in the last 2 years? In New York 
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City, subway fares poe gone from 5 cents to 15 cents, and right here 
in Washington streetca fares were again increased another 3 cents 
just a few weeks ago. 

What about medical costs? Doctor’s fees, treatments, and precrip- 
tions have increased to the point where they are almost out of reach 
for many of our people. Has any consideration been given to the fact 
that today a stay in the hospital for any length of time, for any mem- 
ber of the family, generally causes the average postal employee to be 
cast into debt for at least a year? How much consideration is paid to 
the fact that rents, generally speaking, have increased up to 15 per- 
cent or more in the last 2 years? We all know that public utility 
rates have increased since July 1951. 

We believe that everyone will agree that food costs are perhaps the 
most important factor in our daily lives—let’s take a look at what has 
happened to food prices since our last increase in salary was granted 
in July 1951. A representative of the Department of Liabor stated to 
you that living costs increased about 4 percent since July 1951, and 
that in the last couple of months there has been a decline of about one- 
half of 1 percent. 

Maybe the gentleman is correct, but you can be sure he would have 
a hard time convincing the average housewife that food prices have 
only increased 4 pere ent in the last 2 years; or, that she should derive 
much satisfaction out of the hardly noticeable one-half of 1 percent 
decline. 

The plain, honest facts are that food prices generally have increased 
greatly since 1951. All staple items are up; as an example, cans of 
corn, peas, string beans, etc., have all been increased from 2 cents to 
5eents percan. A can of applesauce that sold for 10 cents in 1951, now 
costs 18 cents. 

The cost of bread and milk was just increased again in the last 
few months. On the other hand, the prices of the cheaper cuts of beef 
and pork have declined some, as have the prices of chickens. However, 
a good grade of pork chops still costs 85 cents a pound. I assume it 
isn’t even necessary to mention what has happened to the cost of a 
pound of coffee since 1951. 

Because I did mention automobiles earlier in my remarks, I believe 
we should acquaint you with what has taken place since July 1951, 
relative to the cost of a new car. In July 1951, a Pontiac coach, new, 
cost $2,398. Today, the cost of the same identical 1954 model costs 
$2,812. This is generally reflected in all makes of cars. 

Again, I refer to a statement by the representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. He stated, in effect, that certain industries have been 
granting increases continuously since July 1951 to catch up with living 
costs. I believe he said these increases averaged 25 cents per hour, or 
about 15 percent. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, postal employees, too, desire 
very much to catch up. Some kind of financial relief is necessary to 
accomplish this and that’s why we hope that in your wisdom this 
committee will give favorable consideration to the Withrow bill, H. R. 
29344, for an $800 increase. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, if I may, I would 
like to give some of our views on the reclassification program as pro- 

posed by the Post Office Department. First, I want to congratulate 
Postansaber General Summerfield on seeking to come up with a pro- 
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posal to provide equal pay for equal work and to eliminate some of the 
inequities that presently exist in our service. Basically, some of the 
approaches in his proposal are sound, there can be no question about 
that, but, on the other hand, many of the proposals indicate insufficient 
study, and as a result, are unft ir, impractical, and are not workable. 

We honestly believe that a great deal of further study is absolutely 
necessary before Congress should even seriously consider a general 
reclassifieation. May we point out just a few of the reasons why 
we disapprove of this proposal in its present form. 

First, the proposal is supposed to ease present recruitment difficul- 
ties, and yet you will find upon close study that in quite a few in- 
stances, jobs or classifications are downgraded with yenutting lower 
entrance salaries, 

For example, certain garagemen positions would have a lower start- 
ae salary than is now provided, by some $210 per year. Presently, 
all dispatchers in the vehicle service receive $4,470 per year. Under 
the proposal, the pay grades for this position in the vast majority 
would, in the starting grade be reduced $990, and in the top grade by 
$300. A very few dispatchers would benefit by the new grades as 
proposed by having a sts urting salary $40 higher than present, and a 
top salary bracket of $970 over what they now receive. 

Further, we believe that the meager increases to be granted most 
employees under this proposal are entirely inadequate and, as a con 
sequence, would not help attract the most desirable type of person to 
our service. While it is true that very favorable adjustments are 
ndicated for those in the higher brackets, and should provide ample 
initiative, nevertheless, the fact remains that in this respect the pro- 
posal istopheavy. To provide $190 increases for most employees, and 
well over $1,000 increase for a great many higher ae will not, 
I can assure you, bolster the morale of the great bulk of employees 
who would receive only a token increase. 

Without going into this proposal too extensively, I would like to 
make just one more observation. Presently, the Congress sets the 
rate of pay for each classification of work in the entire postal service. 
This new proposal actually takes this authority away from Congress 
and delegates it to the Post Office Department. 

You are being asked to approve only a pay scale to be used in the 
Post Office. Just who will be placed in what pay grades will be 
entirely over and beyond your jurisdiction if this plan is approved. 
Insofar as we can find, there is nothing in this proposal to require 
any particular job being placed in any particular grade. 

For example, the proposal indicates that a letter carrier would be 
placed in grade 4, but please bear in mind that his pay grade, once 
this plan is Sel would be determined entirely by the Post Office 
Department, and not the Congress. 

While we do have a great deal of faith in the present administration 
to do the fair thing, who can tell what the future may hold for us 
should this plan be enacted into law? Presently, we enjoy salaries 
and grades specifically covered by law for each particular classifica- 
tion in the postal service, and all this would be wiped out under the 
present proposal. It has been estimated that even if this new plan 
were approved, it would take from 6 months to a year to put it into 
effect. Because of the need for financial relief immediately, and for 
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many other reasons, we are compelled to withhold our approval and 
to completely disapprove the Department’s plan in its present form. 

May 1 express our deep and sincere appreciation to you, Chairman 
Rees, and the members of your committee, for the opportunity and 
the privilege of presenting our views on these most important matters. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Castiglioni. I have about two 
questions. I notice in the early part of your statement you say that 
8714 percent of those employed in the service belonging to your 
organization are presently in debt. 

Mr. Casrictiont. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. What percentage were in debt, say, 5 years ago? 
Have you any figures on that ? 

Mr. Casrietion1. No, I don’t, sir, but if I were permitted to hazard 
a guess, I don’t believe it would be a great deal different, because postal 
employees’ salaries, everyone knows, have lagged behind the cost of 
living during the past 5 years. 

The Cuamman. When you speak of being in debt what you really 
mean is that they are buying equipment on the installment plan and 
things of that kind, I suppose. 

Mr. Casticiiont. Our questionnaire, Mr. Rees, simply said debts. 
We didn’t spell out the particular type. 

The Cuarrman. Just asked if they were in debt. 

Mr. Castietiont. That is right, sir. I might give you a copy of 
this questionnaire that we put out. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have a number of those copies? 

Mr. Castiexioni. Yes, I do. 

The Cuarrman. Maybe the committee members would be interested 
in knowing what kind of a questionnaire you submitted. 

Do you have any figures or any information in the way of compari- 
sons on the question of the wives being employed? I will say another 
thing first; that is, all of those who belong to your organization are 
men 

Mr. Castigtiont1. That is right, sir. 

The Cuamman, You state, among other things, that 3614 percent 
of these employees’ wives are employed in some kind of work part of 
the time. 

Mr. Castieiiont. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. How does that compare, if you can tell us, with 
men in comparative work or industry ¢ 

Do you have any information on that subject ? 

Mr. Castietiont. I am not prepared, sir, to answer that question, 
but if I may make an observation, if that condition is general in out- 
side industry where wives are required to work and men required 
to take additional positions to supplement their earnings, then cer- 

tainly something is wrong with our economy. 

The Cramman. I am in accord with that view, but I just wondered 
whether that situation prevails in industry and business where people 
are employed on a monthly or daily wage. 

Mr. Castietiont. I would have no w ay of knowing. 

The Cuarrman. You have not even looked into that? 

Mr. Castteti0ont. No, sir, I have not. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is all for the present. Mr. Murray ? 
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Mr. Murray. You state that basically some of the approaches of the 
Postmaster General in his proposal are sound. What approaches do 
you consider sound in this plan ? 

Mr. Castietiont. Equal work for equal pay. 

Mr. Murray. You believe in a new classification bill which would 
reclassify the various jobs according to their responsibilities; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Castietiont. Yes. Yes, I believe that a reclassification would 
prove beneficial to both the employees and the Government, providing, 
sir, it was done after the fashion that you participated in in 1945 in 
making a real evaluation of the jobs. 

Mr. Murray. How many employees does your organization repre- 
sent ¢ 

Mr. Casriexiont. About 6,300, Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. You have not had any pay conference here in Wash- 
ington yet of your employees? 

Mr. Castietiontr. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Murray. How long have you been their representative ? 

Mr. Castietiont. Since 1940, Mr. Murray, with the exception of 45 
months when I was in the Army, sir. 

Mr. Murray. In your statement, you refer to the high burdensome 
taxes that your employees are paying. Of course, that is true of 
people generally. 

Mr. Castietiont. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Murray. There will be a reduction of approximately 10 percent 
in individual taxes for this year, and maybe further reductions in 
the way of raising the exemptions. Do you think that those reduc- 
tions should be taken into consideration in arriving at the proper and 
equitable pay for Federal employees ? 

Mr. Castietion1. Mr. Murray, my reference in my statement was 
State, county, and local taxes, sir. The 10-percent reduction in with- 
holding tax this year, I do not believe, will affect our people too 
greatly. I was referring to State, county, and local taxes. Lot me 
illustrate that. 

Mr. Murray. You did not answer my question. Do you agree a 
reduction in the taxes paid by individuals to the Federal Government 
should be a factor in arriving at a fair pay scale or salaries for Federal 
employees ? 

Mr. Castieiiont. If that reduction is large enough; yes. 

Mr. Murray. Do you think that other fringe benefits that may be 
given to postal employees should be taken into consideration in fixing 
their salaries ? 

Mr. Casrietiont. Not entirely, sir. A man can’t very well support 
his family on fringe benefits. It is the amount of money that he takes 
home that counts. 

Mr. Morray. You are interested in stopping this inflationary trend; 
are yeu not? 

Mr. Castieriont. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. You are very much interested in a reduction in taxes 
and decline of the cost of living, and in balancing our budget, and 
reducing our national debt whenever we can. Do you not agree that 
such a proposal that you are endorsing here would be highly infla- 
tionary ? 
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Mr. Casriciioni. I don’t believe it would have any more effect on 
inflation than have the recent increases that the Department of Labor 
stated have been granted to private industry. 

As a matter of fact, I think just the reverse is more true. I think 
that this increase would have a beneficial effect on the economy of the 
country as a whole. 

Mr. Murray. How do you figure that? 

Mr. Castigiont. I will tell you why, Mr. Murray. First of all, 
from what we read in the newspapers, we believe there is a considerable 
amount of unemployment in the country at the moment. If this in- 
crease were granted, a great many of the wives who are working and 
a great many of the men who are working on an additional job 
wouldn’t have to work on that job and it would provide greater op- 
portunities for employment for a greater number of people. 

Mr. Murray. The proposal that you endorse would cost $400 million 
approximately ; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Castietion1. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Then if the same treatment is accorded to all other 
Federal employees, the total cost all together would be around $11, 
billion. You say that for Congress to appropriate that additional 
money, $114 billion, would not have any inflationary trend and would 
not affect wages in private industry ¢ 

Mr. CaAsTIGLIONL. ee Murray, I don’t wish to enter into a con- 
troversy with you. I acknowledge you are far my superior in matters 
of this nature, but my own private opinion is that it wouldn’t affect 
inflation one iota in this country. 

Mr. Murray. Do you agree that these various national across-the- 
board increases from 1946 mounting to $1,370 to all postal employees 
from the top to the bottom have distorted the classification structure? 

Mr. Castieuiont. Mr. Murray, you are so right. I am absolutely 
in accord with your thinking on that subject and I can assure you, 
sir, that if the Congress will provide the rank and file employees a 
decent increase, a living wage at this time, our federation would be 
the last to voice our opposition if you decide to make adjustments 
and the proper adjustments in the higher brackets. 

Mr. Murray. Your group and all these other groups were very 
much interested in the new classification bill back in 1945 and worked 
and collaborated with the House Post Office Committee in preparing 
the bill. 

Do you not think it is high time now that that Reclassification Act 
of 1945, Public Law 134, be revised and there be a new classification 
act ¢ 

Mr. Casriguiont. Mr. Murray, if the same approach is used to a 
reclassification that your very able committee used in 1945, we think 
the idea is excellent, but if you will recall, sir, yesterday the witness 
said it took between 15 and 18 months to bring about that reclassifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Murray. I do not think it took that long. 

Mr. Castie.iont. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Murray. It took several months all right. 

Mr. Casticiiont. I was in the Army at that time and I only know 
what I heard. When we make a comparison of the amount of time 
that you very able gentlemen on this committee put in, in bringing 
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about that reclassification with the amount of time that eight men 
from the Fry Associates put in, a little less than 3 months, we come 

p with even greater inequities than presently existing. Here they 
are asking, for instance, that a dispatcher who is getting $4,470 now 
and who is a bona fide postal supervisor—he has men under him— 

Mr. Murray. That is outside of the longevity features. 

Mr. CastTigLioni. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. In time it would be $4,470. 

Mr. Casrietion1. Yes. He is very definitely a supervisor. In this 

roposal he could be placed in the majority of the cases in the same 
salary bracket as the people he supervises. 

Mr. Murray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Corbett ! 

Mr. Corserr. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. What would be the principal difference between the 
present plan and the proposed plan that you object to on page 6 of 
your statement where you say, “Just who will be placed in what pay 
vrades, will be entirely over and beyond your jurisdiction”—that is 
the jurisdiction of Congress—“if this plan is approved.” 

You deal some there with that. I have been looking through this 
plan here trying to find out just what your objections relate to there. 
Would you mind te ‘ling us? 

Mr. Casriciiont. Cert: ainly. Our objections are this: Presently 
the Congress sets the rate of pay for each particular classification 
in the postal service. You gentlemen set that. 

Mr. ews Do you contend that would not be set under this plan? 

Mr, Casrigtiont. It wouldn't, sir. Congress is simply being asked 
to approve a pay scale there, 20 grades, and the Department will 
determine who will go in what grade. 

Mr. Davis. By setting it up under the Bureau of Personnel job 
specifications ? 

Mr. Castigtiont. That is right, siz 

Mr. Davis. How would that affect, for instance, a letter carrier ¢ 

Mr. CastigLroni. Supposing letter carriers are presently placed 
in grade 4 

Mr. Davis. They are now, as I understand it. They would be under 
this, too, would they not? 

Mr. Castierioni. That’s right. They propose to place them in 
grade 4. There is absolutely no guaranty by legislation that they 
will be placed in grade 4. The thinking can change once you adopt 
this proposal and the Department could place them in any grade 
they wanted to. 

Mr. Davis. By setting up job specifications for a letter carrier 
they could not very well affect the work of a letter carrier in that 
way, could they, because it is pretty well settled what a letter carrier’s 
job is. 

Mr. Casrieriont. I don’t know, Congressman. I am simply point- 
ing out that right now we have a guaranty, you might say, by legis- 
lation as to what grades we will occupy. That would be wiped out 
under this proposal. 

Mr, Davis. And do you feel—I am not finding any fault with your 
statement; I just want to understand it—that there is a real danger 
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that there might be action taken detrimental to these employees 
through this one thing here ? 

Mr. Castietiont. Yes, I do. In order to qualify that answer, Con- 
gressman Davis, the fact that they have already in their proposa| 
downgraded certain positions might pbasibly be an indication of the 
trend in the future. 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand it, nearly all of your members are 
in somewhat the same category of service, are they not, insofar as 
salary is concerned ! 

Mr. Casrieiiont. The bulk of them are, sir. 

The Cuamman. There is not much difference between the upper 
or lower salary grades or payments / 

Mr. Castieiiont. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I was glad to hear you say that you did partly 
agree that reclassification was needed and, of course, as you know, | 
have gone along with that and worked on it myself. As I under 
stand it, what you object to is this particular reclassification setup 
and you feel that Congress should take a more oe part in the 
reclassification; is that correct, as they did in 1945? I did not serve 
here in 1945, but everyone seems to think that that was the model 
occasion. 

Mr. Casrigiiont. Mrs. St. George, you have very ably stated our 
position. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wirnrow. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski ? 

Mr. Lestnsxkt. Mr. Castiglioni, you mentioned that the number of 
dependents of family that ‘have children was 214, as I recall. The 
figure for the Detroit carriers is 2.8 and nationally it is 3.5, for the 
benefit of the members of the committee. In other words, it would 
seem that the postal employees would have less time home and are 
out on the road more, handling 2 or 3 jobs. 

Mr. Casrictiont. I wouldn't know about that, sir. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. I would not know about that either. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions. 

Mr. Gross ¢ 

Mr, Gross. Mr. Castiglioni, do you have any explanation for this 
business on the part of the Department in reducing the starting grade 
by $990? Do you know what prompted that? What is back of it? 

Mr. Casriexiont. I don’t know that, sir. They have downgraded 
the position of the dispatcher in this manner, sir. They no longer 
use the term “dispatcher.” Now they have divided them into two 
categories. They call one category truck checkers and those are 
pli aced in the lower salary tons ket, and then they have another term 
they use, tour manager, I believe it is, and they’ are placed in the 
higher bracket. That is what I have been trying to point out to 
the committee, that simply by changing titles they “could very easily 
downgrade these people. Under this proposal, there is nothing that 
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requires them to call a dispatcher a dispatcher or a letter carrier a 
letter carrier. 

They could call him a carrier, letter, if they wanted to, and reverse 
it and downgrade it. There is nothing in this proposal to prevent 
that. 

The Cuarrman. What is a dispatcher? 

Mr. Castie.iont. His duties are varied, Mr. Rees; ordinarily he 
is out at railroad depots or ‘ee -oflice platforms supervising the load- 
ing and unloading of the vehicles, checking their proper arrival time, 
their proper departure time, their covering up when trains are late, 
and diverting men from their regular se hedules. 

He has to have a complete knowledge of train schedules and train 
connections, airplane connections, and so forth. In the garage he is 
charged with the responsibility of seeing that all the trucks that are 
supposed to operate get out on time, that they are properly manned, 
that the equipment is in proper condition to go out, and that the 
driver has all his equipment, his revolver and so forth. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Castieiioni. His revolver ; our drivers carry revolvers. 

The CuarrMan. Nearly all of your drivers carry revolvers ¢ 

Mr. Casticiionti. Yes, in the protection of the mail, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Who furnishes those ¢ 

Mr. Casrieiioni. The Government does, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Ammunition as well? 

Mr. Castictiont. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. The Department doesn’t furnish uniforms in all cases / 

Mr. Castieiiont. No, sir; we furnish our own uniforms. 

Mr. Gross. It is not the contention of the Department that these 
people are overpaid, or were overpaid; let me put it that way. 

Mr. Castictiont. It must have been, or they would not have down- 
graded them. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. How many dispatchers are there ? 

Mr. Castiction1. About 146. 

Mr. Davis. Nationwide? 

Mr. Castie.iont. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Jarman. Yes. Mr. Castiglioni, I was interested in No. 15 on 
your questionnaire which reads, “How much of a salary increase do 
you honestly believe you are entitled to?” What answers did you 
get on that, or can you generalize that? 

Mr. Casrieitont. To be perfectly honest with you, Congressman 
Jarman, some of the figures submitted to us were so fantastic that I 
didn’t even care to use them. We disregarded that entirely, but I 
can tell you that the average reasonable figure was somewhere be- 
tween $700 and $800, sir. 

Mr. Downy. Do you not think there should have been two questions 
asked: One, how much do you feel you are entitled to, and the other 
one, how much do you want? 

Mr. Castietion1. Thank you for the suggestion, Congressman. 
will use it the next time. 

Mr. Jarman. Your average answer ran around $800? 

Mr. Casriauiont. Yes; between $700 and $800, sir. 
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The Cuamman. Any other question, Mr. Jarman ¢ 

Mr. JarMANn. No, sir. 

The CHarmman. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Dowpy. I notice on page 2—I want this information; I am 
not trying to make a point—you said you question some of the facts 
presented by witnesses during the last week regarding the relation- 
ship of living costs to postal “salaries. For our information, or for 
mine, I would like to know which you question. 

Mr. Casricuiont. Congressman, I question very seriously the facts 
and figures given by the representatives of the Department of Labor. 
They were the witnesses I had reference to. 

Mr. Downy. You mean you question all of the things they said? 
I was trying to get the ones you question. 

Mr. Casriciion1. About the amount of the increased cost of living 
in the last 4 years, sir, and I question, too, the advisability of using 
the formula that they stated they used. As I stated in my statement 
here, I was amazed to learn that whisky and beer entered into their 
consideration, but church donations didn’t, and I honestly believe 
that I speak for all postal employees when I say we feel that our spir- 
itual guidance, our church-going, is of greater importance to us than 
the cost of whisky or beer. 

Mr. Downy. I am in agreement with you on that. That is the only 
thing you question about it? 

Mr. Casrigiiont. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Downy. Of course, I do not know with respect to whisky and 
beer prices what proportion or what percent they have gone up to be 
taken into consideration in fixing the index. I do understand, how- 
ever, if you put, for instance, church se into a cost-of-living 
index, somewhere I read or have been informed that as people’s in- 
come increases their church donations do not increase in proportion 
to their additional income. 

In other words, the percentage of their income that they give to the 
church becomes less, so actually if that were included wouldn’t that 
reduce the price-of-living index ¢ 

Mr. Casriationt.’ If that were true perhaps it would. 

Mr. Downy. I understand it to be true. 

Mr. Castigtion1. The Federal Government in submitting our in- 
come tax permits us to deduct any donations we give to a church, so 
certainly it must be considered a very valid part of the cost of living 
and of maintaining a home. 

Mr. Downy. I do not mean to be arguing that. I think I agree with 
you on it. However, I was thinking about the effect it would have 
on the cost-of-living index. It would perhaps even be to the extent 
that instead of the cost-of-living index being greater now, it would 
be less if everybody’s salaries are more, according to what informa- 
tion I have. 

Mr. Castigtion1. I am not an authority on that. 

Mr. Downy. I am not either. I was just saying that based on 
information I have. I have another question here about your eco- 
nomic survey that you made. One of the questions, I believe number 
5, asked if they have another job to supplement their income and then 
you say: How many hours per week. Have you made any compila- 
tion of the results of your survey on that? 
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Mr. Castietiont. Not a very accurate one, sir, but actually the 
average seems to run between 20 and 24 hours a week. 

Mr. Dowpy. That would, of course, be added to the 40-hour week 
that they are working. ‘The reason I asked that question, I have never 
in my life had a job that I could work just 40 hours a week and I just 
wondered if the employees are working so many extra hours as to 
affect their = ‘iency and health Another question that interests me 
is your No. 8. You said the answers indicated that 8714 percent of 
your membership are in debt. That may have been gone into. Do 
you feel that that is higher than the national average? I do not 
know what the national average is. 

Mr. Castieiiont. And I am in the same boat, Congressman. 
don’t know what the national average is either. 

Mr. Downy. I thought maybe you had checked it for purposes of 
furnishing us information on that. 

Mr. Castieiiont. No, sir. 

Mr. Downy. I would just take a guess that that is not higher than 
the national average. Nearly everybody owes some money and is 
paying on something or other. 

Mr. Corr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dowpy. Yes. 

Mr. Coxe. I would like to say at least one member of the committee, 
the gentleman from Missouri, is in debt. 

Mr. Downy. I think you would find that generally true. Then 
question 11. Why did you limit your question there to a new car? 
You say : “Have you bought a new car in the last 2 years?” It is very 
distinctly made because it is in bigger letters. 

Mr. Casriction1. That is right. My purpose in having that dis- 
tinction there, Congressman, was to de termine, with the great increase 
that has taken place in the last 2 years in the cost of new automobiles, 
how many of our people could afford to have bought them. 

Mr. Dowpy. You did not, in other words, like I have done many 
times, consider the fact that we have a lot of new accessories on new 
cars that, of course, make them cost more. Those buying used cars 
would be eliminated from your query here. They would say, “No; 
we did not buy a new car,” and just answer it “No,” but they perhaps 
bought one that was 6 months or a year old, or something of that sort, 
because they could get the transportation they desired w ithout havi ing 
to buy numerous accessories that they place on new cars. 

Mr. Castieiion1t. That might be true. However, as I pointed out in 
my statement, and I gave the example of 1 popular make of car, the 
price in the last 2 years has gone up over $400 for a new car, and that, 
of course, would be reflected, sir, even in the car 6 months old. 

Mr. Downy. The cost of the car 6 months or 8 months or a year old 
would be off more than $400 from the cost of a new car. 

Mr. Casrietiont. At the end of a year no doubt it would, but I doubt 
it at the end of 6 months. 

Mr. Downy. Here is the thing that strikes me about this. It is, 
of course, a matter that Congress has to consider—all of Congress as 
well as this committee. That is the fact that this $800 pay raise— 
and I want to ask you how you arrived at that figure in a minute— 
will approximately eliminate the 10-percent. income-tax reduction or 
take up the same amount of money that that income-tax reduction is 
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saving to the taxpayers, which will mean, of course, probably that that 
might have to be put back on. 

That is something we have to consider. 

Mr. Casticiiont. I don’t believe that the $400 million that would 
be granted under this proposal would affect that; I do not know too 
much about statistics or figures, as I told you in the opening of my 
statement, but it would seem to me that an overall 10-percent reduction 
in income taxes would amount to a vastly greater amount than $400 
million. 

Mr. Downy. Of course, if this is done for the postal employees, I 
would guess that it will go all the way through and will run over 
$2 billion. That is what I was considering. It is a question we have 
to — on, you know. 

Mr. Casticiiont. I can appreciate that. I am not in a position to 
tell you whether other governmental workers’ salaries are as far out 
of kilter as we feel ours are. Those are things that the Congress will 
have to determine. I can only concern myself with the group here 
that I represent in that respect. 

Mr. Downy. You know, of course, if a salary raise is given which 
necessitates an increase in the income-tax rate, that will substantially 
take it away from you; it does not do you any good. 

Mr. Casriciiont. That is true, but even if this $800 were granted 
that does not mean by any stretch of the imagination that the man 
would have $800 more take-home pay, and by the same token it would 
increase his income tax, so that part of it would offset the cost because 
the Government would be getting part of it back. 

Mr. Dowpy. That istrue. Going back to your cost of living, awhile 
ago you mentioned local taxes going into the cost of living or some- 
thing in that connection. 

Mr. Casrictiont. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Downy. I do not know how local taxes are over the Nation 
as a whole, but in my own particular area I know that local taxes 
have been substantially uniform over a good many years. 

That is property taxes. Some of the hidden taxes are probably 
different. I understand you to refer to direct taxes. 

Mr. Castictiont. That is right. The reason I made that reference, 
Congressman Dowdy, is this: You will notice that item No. 16 on 
the economic questionnaire says “Any other comments that the per- 
son might care to make.” So many of them mentioned local taxes. 
As a concrete example I would like to relate to you what has hap- 
pened to my own taxes. 

I live just across the river in Fairfax County just outside of Falls 
Church, Va. I purchased my home in 1950. My first tax bill 
amounted to $141 on that home in 1951. In 1952 that tax bill was 
$163. Last year it was $185, and I have every reason to believe that 
it will amount to $225 in the coming year. Just last week the coun- 
ty put an additional tax on automobiles of $5 a year. 

Mr. Dowpy. My last question I believe is: How did you arrive at 
the figure of $800 straight through as being a proper across-the-board 
increase for all of the employees ! 

Mr. Castietionr. Congressman, very briefly we used precisely the 
same formula that Mr. Hallbeck gave you yesterday. 
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Mr. Dowpy. I do not remember just what his formula was, so lL 
cannot interrogate you about that right now. Therefore, I will pass 
the floor. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions at this time. 

The CHatmrman. Mr. Cole, any questions ¢ 

Mr. Cote. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Boland, any questions? 

Mr. Botanp. Yes. I think you made a good case for your organi- 
zation, Mr. Castiglioni. There is only one observation I would like 
to make and that is where you say until the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics changes their formula you cannot have too much faith in their 
findings. 

As I sat here and listened to Mr. Clague it is my impression that he 
said the formula was arrived at by determining what the people actual- 
ly buy, not what they ought to buy, so if they do buy beer and whiskey, 
and if the Bureau of Labor Statistics finds that that is true, do you 
not think that it is a proper item to consider in determining what the 
cost of living is? 

Mr. Castictiont1. I won’t quarrel with you on that, Congressman. 

Mr. Bouanp. If the survey indicates that they do buy it you would 
not quarrel with the facts that the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
cludes in it. 

Mr. Castietioni. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. Boranp. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. That is a luxury, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Botanp. I do not know whether it is a luxury with many people. 
With some it is probably a necessity. As a matter of fact, 1 think 
in most cases it might be a necessity. 

Mr. Gross. You do not mean it is a necessity. 

Mr. Casrieiiont. What I was trying to point, Congressman Boland, 
is this: That whisky and beer are not more of a necessity than is roof 
over your head and they do not take in consideration the fact that 
(axes have gone up gr eatly. 

Mr, Bouanp. That might very well be, but the fact of the matter 
is that the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates and the “y say in their 
surveys they find it is an item which is purchased considerably by 
people who work for a living. 

If it is so, then I do not think there should be any quarrel with 
including that item in their Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Castrietiont. Don’t you believe, Congressman, that a consid- 
erable amount of people purchase homes? 

Mr. Botanp. There is no quarrel about that. I am only indicating 
to you what you say. You quarrel with the fact that they have 
‘ncluded beer and whisky. 

Mr. Castiauront. And not other things. 

Mr. Bovanp. As I say, I think you made a good statement, but I 
do say that I think that is the only objection I have to it. 

Mr. Hacen. Will you yield? 

Mr. Bouanp. I am all through. I yield the floor. 

Mr. Hagen. Will you hold the floor so I can ask you a question / 

Mr. Botanp. Yes. 
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Mr. Hacen. Is it true that church and charitable contributions are 
not included in the cost of living? 

Mr. Botanp. I understood him to say that they are not included. 

Mr. Hacen. Those are more widespread for most people than buying 
whisky is and people have contributed to churches and charities more 
so this year than they have in years past, so that to me is a cost-of- 
living item because we do want to, and people do want to, support 
their churches and their charities. Therefore, that would be a cost 
of-living item which would be just as important, if not more so, 
than some of the items they have in the index. 

Mr. Botanp. That might very well be and I agree they ought to be 
included, but since they find it is an item that is purchased T do not 
think you can quarrel with the formula that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics uses. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Botanp. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. If an automobile is a cost-of-living item, I do not think 
we ought to predicate that cost upon a Cadillac. 

Mr. Botanp. I do not know if they use automobiles. 


STATEMENT OF ETHEL HOOVER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF CONSUMERS’ 
PRICES, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Mrs. Hoover. Yes, automobiles are included, both new and used, in 
the proportions in which working people buy them. 

Mr. Gross. Not Cadillacs. 

Mrs. Hoover. No; Fords and and Chevrolets. 

The Cratrman. The floor has been yielded and Mrs. St. George is 
recognized. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. I just wanted to say to Mr. Gross, I had a gentle- 
man come in my office the other day and tell me Cadillacs were very 
cheap, that you could keep yourself in Cadillacs for $900 a year. 

Mr. Gross. I do not know what kind of a financial wizard he was. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. I do not either. I have not been able to achieve 
one yet. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Broyhill is recognized. 

Mr. Broymu.. I would like to point out that Mr. Castiglioni has 
not conferred with me about the tax rates in Fairfax County but 
hundreds of other people have about that. I would just like to point 
out to the gentleman from Lowa, Mr. Gross, that if this proposed pay 
increase will encourage the consumption of whisky we might be 
liable to lower the subsidy or support to the corn farmers out there 
in Iowa. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Broyuiy. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Let us lower this subsidy in the foreign aid business that 
is contributing to this cost of living here and inflation. That is the 
place to lower the subsidies, this 5 to 6 to 7 to 8 billion a year in for- 
eign aid. 

“Mr. Broynt. I was very interested in this observation on page 5 
about the starting grade for dispatchers being reduced $990. Will 
you point that out, or is that on the charts submitted by the Post. Office 
Department or the Fry report? 
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Mr. Casticiiont. No; it is not in the charts. You will find that in 
the list of titles and proposed titles on page 54. 

Mr. Brorvuini. Of the Fry report? 

Mr. CastTieLioni. Yes; in the fast item in grade 4 on page 54 it says 
truck dispatcher will now become truck checker. 

Mr. Broynitt., Grade 4 on page 54? 

Mr. CasriGiioni. That is right, sir, the last item in grade 4 

Mr. Broyuitu. And he is now receiving $4,470 ¢ 

Mr. Casrie.ion1. He is presently receiving $4,470; yes. 

Mr. Brow. I just wondered how you got it so I know how to dig 
it up myself in the future. 

The Cuairman. Mr, Alexander? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Castiglioni, you say you represent between 
six and seven thousand employees ¢ 

Mr. CastieLion1. That is correct, s 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Where generally are they located, in the larger 
elt ies ¢ 

Mr. Casrietioni. Yes; in 123 of the larger cities of the United 
States and Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Mr. ALexaNpeR. Would you say that fact is a factor, that your 
group has a greater need than possibly other postal employees that 
live in the rural area ? 

Mr. CastieLion1. No, sir; I don’t believe so. 

Mr. ALexanper. You do not think the cost of living there would 
ye any greater than in the rural areas? 

Mr. Casriexiont1. No, sir; because the 123 cities, sir, in which we 
have groups are from the largest to comparatively small first-class 
offices. 

The Coatrman. Any other questions? 

Mr. Bolton ? 

Mr. Bouton. I also would like to compliment the gentleman on his 
statement. At the top of page 2, the fourth line, you mention that 
4,572 of your members answered the questionnaire and I wondered 
how many questionnaires were sent out. 

Mr. Casrieiriont. I can’t tell you the exact number. It was 6,200 
and some. This is approximately 75 percent, sir. 

Mr. Bouron. That is a very good return. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. Yes; I have a number of questions, Mr. Chairman. We 
have had quite a discussion over working wives. I, of course, think 
we all feel that this is a regrettable fact in many areas of the country. 
Particularly in lower-income groups that is a necessity. I am more 
impressed, however, with the high percentage of your employees who 
are forced to take jobs outside their regular hours of employment. 

In my State it has been recognized by most Government units, 
whether county, city, or State, that outside employment considerably 
lessens the ability of the man to do a normal 8-hour job and do it as 
he should, and we have actually taken steps to outlaw outside employ- 
ment. I think they term it employment not compatible with the 
interest of the employer. 
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Have you made any studies to determine whether this percentage is 
higher than it would be in other groups working in private industry ’ 

Mr. Castigiiont. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Moss. I think many private employers frown upon outside 
work in addition to regular employment. 

Mr. Castieiiont. Congressman Moss, if I had my way, I would like 
to see the salary of the postal employee placed at a level where it would 
not only not be necessary for him to seek outside employment, but 
where the Congress could prohibit him from working outside. 

Mr. Moss. I agree with you. 

The Cuarrman. You mean you would prohibit the wives of Gov- 
ernment employees working outside? 

Mr. Casrieriont. We are talking about the employee himself, Con- 
gressman Rees. 

Mr. Moss. The employee, Mr. Chairman, taking a job in addition to 
his regular employment. 

The CuarrmMan. You would not pass an act to prevent the wives from 
working / 

Mr. Castietiont. Oh, no; certainly not, sir. 

Mr. Moss. I would doubt that such would be constitutional, Mr. 
Chairman, particularly if we get the equal-rights bill. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Thank you, Mr. Moss. That will be an added 
pretedtind, 

Mr. Moss. You have a group of employees readily identifiable with 
comparable employment in private industry, have you not? 

Mr. Castiexiont. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Probably to a greater extent than almost any other single 

group of postal workers ? 

Mr. Casrigiiont. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Have you made any effort or is there information readily 
available that you know of comparing the salaries of your workers 
to gr ailing rates being paid to private workers in these 123 cities’ 

Mr. Casrieriont. Yes; we have, and we find that our people gen- 
erally are considerably below those in the same type of work, par- 
ticularly our mechanics. I am glad you asked that question because 
under the Fry proposal our automotive mechanics, who must be quali- 
fied people with at least 3 years prior experience to coming into the 
postal service, would get the same identical salary that a driver 
gets. 

That salary that they are presently paid, our mechanics, is con- 
siderably lower than is paid in outside industry in practically every 
city in the country. 

The Cuatrman. May I interrupt? What is the difference between 
the salary now paid the driver and the mechanic ? 

Mr. Casrieiiont. We have two classifications of mechanics. The 
general mechanic is o par at present with the driver. 

The Cuatrrman. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Casrictiont. That is right. We have never believed in that. 
Then we have another category, the special mechanic who is a spe- 
cialist, and incidentally this proposal would downgrade a great many 
of these special mechanics. 

The CHarrman. How many are there of the special mechanics? 

Mr. Castietion:. I would say perhaps 300 or 400 throughout the 
country, sir. 
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Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, the reason I asked that question is I 
think this illustrates a great weakness of the Fry report. I recognize 
that in many instances it is very difficult to compare job for job the 
postal worker with private industry, but in this instance we have a 
group that is readily identifiable with private employment. We have 
the group concentrated in the cities of the country. I think that 
the survey made by the Department and by the Fry organization 
could have developed some information here which would have been 
very helpful to the committee in coming forward with comparative 
studies in the areas where these workers are employed and giving us 
something concrete to compare the postal salary with that being paid 
in private employment. 

This is the only group that { know of that is as readily fitted into 
that type ov a study. I think that if we could get that information 
it would be a real help to the committee in determining how nearly 
in keeping with private salaries the present Federal pay scales are. 

The CHarrmMan. In order to hasten that matter along, at a later 
date the Fry representative will come back before the committee to 
furnish the information to the committee if it is possible. 

Mr. Moss. I would appreciate that. Iam through. 

The CuarrmMan. Governor Tuck ? 

Mr. Tuck. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hacen. Do I understand that the Fry report recommends that 
the driver of a truck gets the same salary as a mechanic who takes 
care of the truck? 

Mr. CasriGiioni. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. They do now and they recommend it still ? 

Mr. Castigtiont. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. It is most ridiculous to me. A mechanic has to work 
and train himself for some years before he becomes even eligible for 
this job. 

Mr. Castigtiont. Three years. 

Mr. Hagen. A driver, while it is a responsible job, of course, and 
they do a good job, can become a driver a lot sooner and a lot faster 
than could a man become a mechanic; do you not agree! 

Mr. CastiGiion1. That is absolutely true. 

The CuarrmMan. Unfortunately, your organization has not made a 
definite request with respect to that matter. 

Mr. CastiGiion1t. We made that request. 

The Cuairman. Here or at the Department / 

Mr. Castietiont. During the time the Reclassification Act of 1945 
was in the making. 

The CHarrman. I do not recall since I have been with the com- 
mittee that that request was made. 

Mr. Gross. In other words, then, a mechanic must have a showing of 
3 years of experience before he can take the examination for mechanic. 

Mr. Casticiiont. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. How long have you been a representative of your 
organization here in Washington / 

Mr. Castieition1. Since 1940 with the exception of 45 months when 
I was in the Army, sir. 
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Mr. Hacen. What percentage of people who are eligible to belong 
belong to your organization. 

Mr. Casrieioni. About 90 percent, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. This proposal actually lowers the wage in some eases 
of men who come to work under the classification that you represent; 
is that right? 

Mr. Casticiiont. The new people, yes. 

Mr. Hacen. The present people are not lowered, but any new mem- 
ber coming into the came identical job will have to start at a lower 
scale of wages according to this proposal. 

Mr. Casticuion1. In some instances $210 lower, sir. 

The Cuatmman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. This is not a question, but I wonder if it might not be 
an aid to us if we had some sort of compilation of the results of this 
economic survey you made. 

Mr. CastiGiion1. It is in my report, sir. 

The Carman. Not in your statement ? 

Mr. CasriGiion1. In my statement. 

The Cuamman. We will meet Monday morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 p. m., Thursday, February 25, 1954, the com 
mittee recessed until Monday, March 1, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 1, 1954 


House or Representatives, 
ComMITTrE ON Post Orrice AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
{louse Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman), presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. Some members of our committee seem to be a little 
late, but unless there is objection we will proceed. 

We will continue our hearings in respect to proposed legislation 
pending before this committee dealing with the question of increases 
tn salaries and other benefits for those e mployed in Government serv- 
ice, including those in the postal service. We have with us this morn- 
ing the Honorable Robert Crosser, a Representative in Congress from 
the State of Ohio, who has had many years experience in Congress 
in dealing with various kinds of legislative problems. We shall be 
pleased to hear from you, Mr. Crosser. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT CROSSER, OF OHIO 


Mr. Crosser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank you for the 
opportunity of appearing before you at this time for the purpose of 
supporting the Withrow-Rhodes proposal to increase postal wages 
in the amount of $800 per year. These loyal employees of the postal 
establishment have not had an upward wage adjustment since July 
1, 1951. At that time the former chairman of this distinguished 
committee and later chairman of the Civil Service Commission, Hon. 
Robert Ramspeck, testified that it would require a 21-percent increase 
in wages to bring postal and Federal employees in line with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index as to the cost of living. 

The actual increase granted by Congress in July 1951 fell far short 
of the mark and averaged somewhere around 13 percent. Since 1951 
living costs have continued to rise and there appears to be no immedi- 
ate relief in sight. Moreover, the Bureau of Labor Statistics repre- 
sentatives who appeared before this body sometime ago readily agreed 
that the wages in private industry had increased some 16 percent since 
July 1951. 

If the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures are correct, and I believe 
they are, in line with similar studies on the overall cost of living, 
then the postal and Federal workers are most certainly entitled to the 
modest amounts contained in the Withrow-Rhodes proposal. 

While, expressing approval of the horizontal $800 wage increase 
proposals, I am constrained to withhold my approval of the recom 
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mendations made by the Postmaster General in what is known as 
the Fry report. A complete reclassification of the postal wage struc- 
ture is, of course, necessary, desirable, and a long time overdue. How- 
ever, any proposition that affords a 35- percent wage boost to the 
postmaster at Chicago, Ill., and a meager increase of less than three- 
tenths of 1 percent to letter carriers and postal clerks in grade 3 or 
$10 a year is absurd. 

If I am correctly informed, the postal authorities spent some $50 
million for the Fry & Associates report, which was hastily prepared 
in about 3 months. I am reliably informed that none of the repre- 
sentatives of the postal organization or employee unions were con- 
sulted. Let me say that the distinguished and able members of the 
Post Office and C ivil Service Committee along with the leaders of 
the various employee organizations could have done the job more effec- 
tively and without the additional cost to the taxpayers for the so- 
called efficiency experts and managing engineers. 

In the absence of a proper recl: issification measure, I suggest, there- 
fore, that an immediate across-the-board increase would relieve pres- 
ent hardships among postal and Federal employees. I will be 
pleased to appear w ith my colleagues in supporting such a measure as 
the Withrow-Rhodes bill when it reaches the floor of the House, which 
I hope will be the case. I thank you. 

The CHarman. Thank you, Mr. Crosser. We appreciate your 
being here this morning and we appreciate your statement. 

Next on our list is Hon. Thomas 8 . Gordon, from Illinois. Mr. Gor- 
don, we shall be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS S. GORDON, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Gorpox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I first want to thank you for allow- 
ing me to appear this ; morning and state my interest and support of 
pending legislation to govern the salaries and classification of the 
postal employees. I do not want to take up to much of your time as 
there are many other witnesses who are seeking recognition. There- 
fore, I ask that you insert my statement in the hearings, together 
with letters I have received from John T. Michalik, superintendent 
of postal finance, Chicago post office; George W. Inskeep, legislative 
chairman, Chicago Post Office Clerks Union: J. B. Hackshaw, secre- 
tary of the National Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle Em- 
ployees, Local No. 1 of Chicago; J. V. Horton, legislative represen- 
tative of the National Association of Postal Supervisors, Washington, 
D. C., and a telegram signed by many supervisors in my own con- 
gressional district. 

That is all I have to say at this time and I certainly want to thank 
you for this privilege, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Gordon. We appreciate your 
being here this morning. We thank you for your statement and with- 
out objection your statement together with the instruments attached 
thereto will be included in the hearings. 

Mr. Gorvon. Thank you very much, 
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(The statements referred to are as follows:) 
PosTAL SALARIES ARE INADEQUATE 


Postal employees are in a most critical situation. The morale and efficiency 
f the postal service are at stake. The Bureau of Labor Statistics Price Index 

shows that living costs have risen more than 6 percent since 1951, when the 
last pay adjustment was made but postal salaries have remained static. Since 
1939, living costs have risen 92 percent, yet postal salaries have been raised less 
than 70 percent. Truly, postal employees are behind the eight ball, and to meet 
he steadily increasing cost of the necessities of life, far too many of them have 
heen forced to secure outside work during their off-duty hours and the wives of 
many of them must neglect their homes and children to seek gainful employment 
n an all-out effort to make ends meet. They are finding it most difficult to 

aintain the American way of life. 

Legislation is pending in this Congress to raise postal salaries by $800. These 
faithful servants of the Government who keep the mails moving day and night 
to every part of this great Nation sorely need this meager pay raise to enable 
them to alleviate this real hardship. Let’s expedite consideration of legislation 
to correct this grave injustice and enact H. R 2344 which would add $800 to their 
annual pay and allow them to lead a family life with the wife and mother at 
home with the children. That’s the American way. 

An even more serious situation confronts the 21,000 supervisors in post 
iffices throughout the land. All other Federal and postal employees are in 
grades Which provide moderate pay increases over a period of years in recognition 
of the increased efficiency gained by experience on the job, but postal supervisors 

one have a fixed rate for their position, with no hope for any monetary recogni- 
tion of increased efficiency except to wait for promotion to a higher job when 
some one retires or dies. 

When the last pay adjustment was made in 1951, the increase of 8.8. percent 
agreed upon by the House and Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committees for 
postal employees generally was denied to thousands of postal supervisors by the 
$800 ceiling in Public Law 204 because of the restrictions of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Act, which expired more than a year ago. 

The differential between the pay of post-office clerks and their immediate 
supervisors is only $500 or 12 percent, while authentic surveys in private industry 
reveal a differential of more than 30 percent in business and industry. Over- 
time pay earned by many postal clerks and carriers frequently causes their 
tuke-home pay to exceed that of their supervisors. 

Let’s correct this gross inequity to postal supervisors by enacting H. R. 2585 
which would provide step-rate grades to recognize efficiency, eliminate the unjust 
effect of the $800 ceiling of 2 years ago, and establish a differential of about 25 
percent between the pay of workroom supervisors and those whom they supervise. 

The workmen is worthy of his hire, and it should be the serious business of this 
Congress to revise postal pay upward and to recognize efficient supervision, 
thereby enabling postal people to live as Americans should and at the same time 
raise the morale and efficiency of the postal service. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PosTAL SUPERVISORS, 
BRaANcH No. 14, 
Chicago, Ill., January 4, 1954. 
Hon. THomas 8S. Gorpon, 
Congressman, Highth District, Illinois, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As requested by you, the following letter is submitted 
pertaining to our visit to your Chicago office by Charles Neal, superintendent, 
Station D, and the undersigned. As you have been advised our interest is to 
request that you urge the chairman of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the House to hold hearings on H. R. 2585 and recommend same to the 
House for passage. 

Salaries of postal supervisors lag behind other comparable positions in the 
Government service which were recommended for adjustment upward by the 
Hoover committee. This fact is also reaffirmed by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. Since 1945 we have tried to correct these inequities and were 
stopped by the little steel formula in 1945, and again in 1951 by the wage-stabiliza- 
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tion law. These factors were mentioned in the Senate report when §. 355 
became Public Law 204 in 1951. The committee set a ceiling of the increase 
not to exceed $800. However, it did go on record to recommend when the wage- 
stabilization restrictions expire Congress should restudy postal supervisors’ 
salaries and make full adjustments as originally contemplated. 

Since wage-stabilization restrictions expired more than 1 year ago, and living 
costs have continued to spiral upwards our salary structure justifies prompt, 
favorable action now. The initial cost of this bill, H. R. 2585, is approximately 
one-tenth of 1 percent, or $3,675,000, of the annual cost of postal operations, 
It is a matter of simple justice due more than 20,000 postal supervisors in this 
great Nation of ours, the devoted servants of the Government. Congressman, 
please urge the chairman to act on this matter early in his committee meetings. 
Thank you for your past support, with kindest regards and best wishes for your 
continued success, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN T. MICHALIK, 
Superintendent, Postal Finance. 


CxuicaGo Post Orrice CLERKS’ UNION No. 1, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Chicago, Ul. 
Hon. THoMas 8S. Gorpon, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR CONGRESSMAN: We ask you to go before the Post Office Civil Service 
Committee and ask to have H. R. 2344, a pay-raise bill for postal employees, 
brought to the floor of the House, and we ask you to support this bill with your 
vote when it comes up for passage. 

Yours very sincerely, 
GEORGE W. INSKEEP, 
Legislative Chairman. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post Orrick Motor VEHICLE EMPLOYEES, 
Loca No. 1, 
Chicago 14, 10., February 2, 1954. 
Congressman THOMAS S. GorDOoN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Gorpon: On February 8, 1954, hearings will be held on the 
postal pay increase. May I request that you be present at these hearings and 
do your part in passing a favorable pay increase for the underpaid postal em 
ployees throughout the country. I am writing this request for immediate a 
tion on behalf of the more than 1,000 employees of the Chicago Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Service. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. B. Hacksnuaw, Secretary. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PosTAL SUPERVISORS, 
Washington 18, D. C., January 14, 1954. 
Memo: 8S. 1750 by Langer 
H. R. 2585 by Withrow 
H. R. 2569 by Rhodes 
H. R, 2968 by O’Brien 


These three identical bills provide for a reclassification of supervisors in first 
and second-class post offices, based on extensive studies by this association since 
the enactment of Public Law 134 in 1945 and revisions since made, the last being 
Public Law 204 in 1951. These studies led to the adoption by our last national 
convention of the grade principles which are the basis of these bills, as being 
the most practical and economical as well as the fairest solution of our salary 
problems. The measure has two purposes: : 

1. Establishing step-rate pay grades which would provide in-grade promotions 
to postal supervisors at a minimum cost, on the same principles which have 
applied to supervisors and employees in all other Federal departments and to 
clerks and carriers in the postal service for many years. Postal supervisors are 
the only Federal employees who are now stagnated in a single pay rate for their 
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specific position with no monetary recognition for the efficiency and knowledge 
gained by practical experience over a period of years. 

2. Correction of the inequities caused by the $800 ceiling in Public Law 204, 
thus providing a just and proper relationship between the pay of supervisors and 
those whom they supervise, as well as recognizing the degree of responsibility 
of the various supervisory positions. In its Report No. 701 on §S. 355 on August 
22, 1951, recommending passage of that bill which was enacted as Public Law 
204, the Senate Post Office-Civil Service Committee made this pertinent comment 
on the $800 ceiling which was imposed upon supervisory employees of the field 
postal service : 

“The committee recognizes that this ceiling will not permit in its entirety the 
adjustments contemplated in S. 1978 of the Slst Congress or those in S. 376, 
particularly in post offices of the first class, but the present emergency makes it 
unwise, in the opinion of the committee, that there be increases in compensation 
to Government employees, including the postal service, in excess of $800. Upon 
the termination of the present wage stabilization restrictions, the Congress can, 

nd we think should, carefully restudy the matter with a view of making the 
adjustments as originally contemplated. At least this bill is a step in that direc- 
tion and with the end of the wage stabilization period it is hoped that the job 
can be completed.” 

Now that the wage stabilization restrictions have terminated, consideration of 
this measure seems highly proper, with a view of completing the job in accord 
with the hope expressed by the committee. The bill would affect all of the 21,700 
supervisors in post offices of the first and second classes and cost would be 
$3,676,298, which is only approximately one-tenth of 1 percent of the amount 
appropriated for operation of the postal service for the current fiscal year. 

We sincerely desire and urge serious consideration of this measure by the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, leading to favorable report, and we ask your 
support in causing study and hearings by the committee. 

Sincerely, 
J. V. Horton, 
Legislative Representative. 


Cuicago, IL.., February 4, 1954. 
Hon. THOMAS S. GORDON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

House Post Office Committee opens hearings February 8, 1954, on postal em- 
ployees’ pay bills. We, all residents of your district working as post office super- 
visors in the Chicago post office, urgently request that you appear at these hear- 
ings and support bill H. R. 2585, 

NATHAN TUCKER, 

4429 NortH WHIPPLE STREET. (And 55 others). 

The CHatrMan. Next we will hear from a former member of our 
committee, the Honorable George P. Miller from the State of Cali- 
fornia, who has had experience in the problems presented. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE P. MILLER, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, please accept my thanks for the priv- 
ilege of appearing before you in support of an adequate increase in 
pay for postal employees. I urge you to report out such legislation 
at the earliest practical moment. 

I know the decisive way in which this committee acts once it has 
come to a resolution. The concentrated energy that this committee 
can release when it wants action is well known to the Congress. I pray 
that you employ that force in the interest of hard-working, faithful, 
yet badgered, postal workers, who have become the inexcusably forgot- 
ten people in the Federal Government. 

You will not be fighting alone because a vast majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress will be with you in this good fight. Not only will 
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Congressmen be on your side, but the people of the country who knoy 
and appreciate the good job that has always been done by post al 
workers. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill you report should be two things : 

First, it should assure those in the lower brackets a pay increase— 
and parenthetically I can say a long overdue pay increase—in keeping 
with the present cost of living. We all regret that it is on "iy rise 
again. 

Postal workers find themselves in a strained and untenable financial] 
condition. 

Second, it should adjust the pay scales of the senior and superv i 
employees in the posts al service with relation to the pay scales of 
clerks and carriers. The distortion in the present salary structure in 
the Post Office Department is the result of the failure of C ongress to 
act. The fault rests squarely on us. We are guilty of a grave sin of 
omission. Let us now discharge our responsibility to the supervisory 
employees of the Post Office by correcting a previous error. 

I recommend a base minimum increase of not less than $800 a year. 
This will just about bring postal salaries into line. 

Salaries of Government employees, including postal workers, have 
continuously lagged behind the cost of living as determined by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Department ‘of Labor. 

The tendency of the Congress has been to let the cost of living run 
away from Federal salaries, then to adjust them to meet the minimum 
difference. This policy has always been repugnant to me. It means 
that we require our employees to progressively work for less and less. 

This unhealthful policy and the current tendency of carping criti 
cism of those who work for Government has had a serious effect upon 
the esprit and morale of the workers. It has driven good men and 
women out of Government and made it increasingly hard to attract the 
desirable people to Government employment. 

Following a precedent set in 1951 when the last pay increase was 
given postal workers I asked one of the postal unions to supply me 
with information as to the economic status of postal workers in the 
8th Congressional District in California. 

You will remember that I supplied similar information for the 
record in 1951. Iam appalled by the fact that little or no change has 
taken place in the last 3 years. It confirms my previous statement that 
postal workers are in a strained and untenable financial condition. 
Please listen to these facts: 

Out of 294 employees surveyed 90 or 30.6 percent did part-time work 
in addition to their jobs as Federal workers. 

Some 100 or 34 percent of the wives of other postal employees were 
employed. It is not in the American tradition to share the responsi- 
bility of being the breadwinner of the family. We are shocked when 
told that it is the common thing under hated communism in Russia. 

Of the 294 employees 72.8 percent or 214 were greater in debt at the 
end of the year than at its beginning, while only 28 or 0.095 percent 
had reduced their debts. 

Many—too many—had to borrow on their life insurance. This 
happened to 76 or 25 percent. This fact cannot be sloughed off. 

Only 41 of the 294 of these good people could afford to buy new 
automobiles during the year. Automobiles are a necessity in the West. 
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Of the 41 who purchased new automobiles over half, nearly two- 
thirds as a matter of fact, either had other jobs or had working wives. 

Need I labor the fact that when 64.6 percent of the 294 men sur- 
veyed either have two jobs or have their wives working that employ- 
ment conditions in the Post Office Department do not approach the 
optimum standards of employment in either public or private service. 

May I include in my remarks some figures furnished me by one of 
the officers of another postal union showing the pay of the police 

d firemen in a number of cities in the San Francisco Bay metropoli- 
tan area: 


Monthly pay | How compensated for 
Name of city Population | of patrolmer holidays, paid or 
and hosemen time off 


| 
eda.... , 000 | $400 | Paid (double time 
keley 3, 000 | 400 | 11 paid (double time), 
vville 2, 628 410 Do 
land 395, 000 410 Do, 
Alto 4 33, 000 406 | Off. 
Francisco. —_ 4 , 000 417 | Paid (double time), 
Leandro . ‘ in 30, 000 403 | 7 off 
mond ¥. 000 | 400 | Off, 


Compare this with postal clerks and carriers who start at $3,270, 
year or $272.50 a month and who after 24 years service may receive 
$4.370 or $364.17. 
Grocery clerks out our way begin at $83 a week or $4,316 a year. 
[he turnover in manpower because of our shortsighted approach to 
pay of postal workers costs us many millions, rapid turnover, 


vered morale and plain old-fashioned frustration. I suggest to the 
Postmaster General that this would make an interesting study assign- 
ient for Messrs. Fry & Associates. I am sure we would be stunned 
by their findings. It would be in the public interest to have such a 


study made. 

I am not going to touch on the recommendations of the Postmaster 
General. A $10 a year raise may make sense to him but it does not to 
me, even if at one stage of my career I was a Chevrolet salesman. One 
ndignant man wrote me that it was “silly and an insult to hard-work- 

g post office workers.” I could not find it in my heart to reproach 

m when I answered his letter. 

Let us quit quibbling about the cost of this raise and let us get back 
to the man with 24 years service who makes $364.16 a month. That 

484 a week before taxes. How can a man support a family on that 
salary. I pay tribute to the harassed wives of postal workers who 
have to balance the household budgets. I am sure the Secretary of the 
lreasury could take some practical lessons in economics from them. 

We in Congress have a high moral responsibility toward those who 
work for Government. They are entitled to more than just a subsist- 
ence wage; they are entitled to a wage that will assure them the same 
American standard of living that others enjoy. They are entitled to 
some of the good things of life, not just a minimum wage on which 
they eke out a mere living. Are they not entitled to own an auto- 
mobile, a television set and to enjoy modest vacations? When the 
present salary system was designed its objective was to entice men to 
make the postal service a career, a life’s work. 
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This bill should be followed by one favoring the classified and other 
Federal employees. 

Government workers should be secure with a fair living wage and 
only when we accept this thesis can we hope to build back loyalty and 
pride in their work. These are requisites in any smooth working 
efficient organization, and in the end they spell economy. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Jarman. I would like to ask our colleague, Mr. Miller, who 
served with distinction on our committee : How would you feel, instead 
of trying to solve this problem each year or 2 or 3 with hearings and 
with legislat ion, about tying the salary to the cost-of-living index with 

in escalator clause that would take it up or down in terms of the cost 
of living ? 

Mr. Mixier. I have always been a little bit suspicious about escala- 
tor clauses. Perhaps some day we will come to them, but they always 
seem to spell out to me subsistence salaries. It may be the answer to 
this problem. I think that it is a little too early in our economies to 
rely on anything so radical. It isa little too new to experiment with in 
Government. 

Mr. Moss. Would the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. JARMAN. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. I want tocompliment my good neighbor from California 
on his statement and ask a question that deals with the problem, I 
think, common to our area. 

If we did adopt an escalator clause tied to the cost of living, is it 
not true that in our part of the country, where costs usually are above 
the national average and where the competitive labor market is usu- 
ally above the national average, that we would still fail by some con- 
siderable distance to get the type of salary we need to attract the 
best type of person in the Federal service ? 

Mr. Mutter. I think that is true, Mr. Moss, and I subscribe to it. 

Mr. Jarman. Would it not depend on what base you started with 
at the time you attached it to the cost-of-living index? If the base 
were accurate and fair at the time of attaching it to the escalator 
clause and to the index, then would it not balance out fairly in the 
long run? 

Mr. Miiier. I do not know, Mr. Jarman. Frankly, I have not 
given it a great deal of study since I left this committee. I have had 
some other things to do, but from my knowledge of it just last year 
or the last session of Congress, I am still not quite sold that the esca- 
lator clause is the answer and that a w age tied to an escalator clause 
is the answer to our problems. 

I think that we will see escalator clauses eventually a in 
industry. It is all right while they are going up, but when they start 
down there is dissatisfaction and we will see them replaced with more 
fringe benefits. I may say that I cited the salary of grocery clerks 
in our area. My son-in-law happens to be a student at one of the big 
universities getting his master’s degree and he has to work so he got 
a job as a clerk. 

That is what he gets, but he gets fringe benefits that are much 
greater than we ever ‘think of giving postal people. 
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First, he is guaranteed health insurance by his union that is paid 
by r his e mployer, and for a minimum of less than $4 a month that 
can include full health insurance for his family. That is a big item 
and an item that relieves a lot of the pressure on people who have 
to work for a living, who see every dollar going out at the end of 
the month, and they wonder what is going to ha appen if sickness strikes. 

Mr. Jarman. Thank you. 

Mr. Reams. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question. You made 
your position very clear on the fact that the postal workers do need 
a pay increase. You did not say anything at all about a job evalua- 
tion and a reclassification on the basis of incentive. Did you inten- 
tionally omit that, or did you just not have time to bring that in in 
your statement ¢ 

Mr. Mitirr. I think, sir, that the best incentive that we could give 
postal employees and Federal workers is an adequate wage for the 
work they are doing, and to build back the pride that they once had 
in that job, and we will get aw ay from a lot of the gobbledygook 
that the people in personnel like to talk about, incentive and every- 
thing else. ; 

Mr. Reams. I do not believe that answers my question. Suppose 
that the suggested increase should be made to bring the salaries up 
to standard? Then would you stop there, or would you make a job 
evaluation on some proper basis ¢ 

Mr. Miruer. I said that this committee should do two things; one 
would be to pass a flat $800 a year increase and the other to reevaluate 
those people in responsibility and supervisory positions, because we 
have let that slip and that again is responsible for the slide in morale 
in the Post Office. I think surely that should be done. 


Mr. Reams. That was the point I wondered about. 

Mr. Mriiuer. Yes: I subscribe to that. 

The CHatRMan. Next we will hear from the Honorable Alvin Bent- 
ley from the State of Michigan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Benriey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
\p preciate the opportunity of appearing before you this morning. I 
» that you have a rather formidable list of congressional witnesses. 
With your permission and since the members of the committee ,have 
this statement of mine before them, I will merely ask permission to 
have it incorporated into the hearings at this particular point. 

I have attached, however, to the statement three letters which I 
have recently received and I would like permission also to incorporate 
those letters and to read one of them at this time if I may? 

The CHarrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bentiry. This letter, Mr. Chairman, is from the State presi- 
dent of the Michigan State Associ iation of Letter Carriers, Mr. George 
I. Johnson of Saginaw, Mich., a letter dated February 23, 1954. By 
way of explanation I may say that after I received the Fry report 
I sent it to Mr. Johnson and asked for his comments and this is the 
resultant answer : 

Dear Str: I am very pleased that you sent me a copy of the salary study and 
proposed pay adjustment plan by George Fry & Associates, and, also the letter 
of transmittal from the Postmaster General to the chairman of the Post Office 
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and Civil Service Committees of both Houses of Congress, as well as the De- 
partment press release. 

You requested my reaction to the proposal and I’m sure that before you 
testify in behalf of a salary increase for your constituents you will want to 
know their reaction also. 

After a very careful study of the booklet and, after much discussion with my 
fellow employees, plus the good fortune of attending a meeting in Battle Creek 
last Saturday, February 20, 1954, a meeting attended by 110 letter carriers and 
their wives, from every congressional district of our great State, I am prepared 
to state that the proposal is the most inadequate, the most disgraceful, and 
the most insulting proposal ever to be thrown at us. 

I am including with this letter a breakdown of the proposed salary increase 
which the Fry people would foist upon the career employee. Note the insulting 
$10 annual increase given a third-year man—the $25 increase for the fourth 
year man and the $5,005 increase for the postmaster in the very same office 
I do believe that the plan to reorganize the field service has much merit and 
is certainly long overdue, but to do so at the expense of the masses, do so at 
the expense of the career employee who has devoted a lifetime to the service, 
is beyond my powers of comprehension. 

The Fry committee consisted of eight men who knew absolutely nothing about 
the workings of the Post Office Department—yet in 2 months’ time they feel 
qualified to rebuild and remodel as complex a business as there is in the world 
today. They prove their inability and lack of know-how when they deliberately 
deny the rural carrier an increase in salary. The rural carrier working out of 
u city the size of Saginaw is one of the hardest workingmen in Government today. 
Yet the Fry people would not grant him an increase. 

During the last session of Congress the policemen and firemen in the District 
were granted an increase in salary whereby their starting salary is $630 more 
than the starting salary of a letter carrier or clerk—and, the Government also 
furnishes the uniform which must be worn by the policeman and fireman. The 
work of the letter carrier is just as exacting as is the work of their uniformed 
brethren, yet the Fry people would drop them down the ladder. 

In his letter of transmittal to the Congress our very fine Postmaster General 
whom you know I greatly admire and support—states: “The Department believes 
that efficient postal service is attainable only through the dedicated efforts of 
employees who feel they are being treated and paid fairly, that initiative and 
extra effort on their part will be rewarded, and that there are real opportunities 
for advancement. In presenting this program, we have been guided by these 
convictions.” 

If the Fry proposal is accepted, the Post Office Department can be assured 
that the employees will resent it so much that the efficient, dedicated efforts of 
the employees will only be something which one will read about in the above- 
mentioned letter of transmittal. 

For the well being of the postal employees in the Eighth District of Michigan 
and for the well-being of the Post Office Department, please exert every ounce 
of pressure at your command to provide a decent living wage for the little people. 

Respectfully yours, 
Grorce I, Jonnson, President. 


As I say, I would rather have my own statement in the hearings and 
I appreciate the opportunity to come before you and speak as I have 
done. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarman. Thank you. Without objection, the statement to- 
gether with the attachments shall be included in the hearings at this 
point in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to testify before you this morning in connection with your hearings 
on H. R. 2344 and similar bills intended to adjust the salaries of postmasters, 
supervisors, and employees of the Post Office Department. 

With your indulgence, I propose to direct my remarks directly to the present 
situation in the Post Office Department and bring to your attention certain in- 
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ition concerning conditions among postal employees in the Eighth District of 

gan which I have the honor to represent in the Congress. I do this rather 
1 commenting upon the specific provisions of H. R. 2344. 
if the 500-odd postal employees within my district, the largest group is at the 

Office at Saginaw, Mich. Like all their colleagues, their last salary increase 

i duly of 1951, which increase averaged $120 per annum 
4 recent survey among these Saginaw employees shows that, of approximately 

erks and carriers, roughly 50 percent have outside jobs, in addition to their 

i! duties. In about one-third of the families, the wife holds an outside job, 

in many cases where there are small children. In the case of the employees 
mselves, most of the outside jobs are in one of the neighboring industrial 
nts on a regular shift, which means a 16-hour working day for these indi 

Lis. 
rhis particular survey shows that the average postal family, of four members, 

debt to the extent of $900, not counting mortgages on the home. Approxi 
tely two-thirds of the postal families have gone deeper into debt during the 

year in contrast to about 7 percent who have managed to decrease their 
sonal indebtedness. Nearly 10 percent of the employees have been forced to 
row money on their insurance policies. 

This particular survy, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, was 

ertaken by the local branches of the National Federation of Post Office 
erks and the National Association of Letter Carriers among their own members 
matter of information, the average Saginaw carrier is 38 years old, has 14 

rs in the postal service, and is in the $3,960 pay grade. 

Within the Saginaw area, the usual industrial factory starts unskilled labor at 
$1.80 per hour which would be nearly $500 a year in excess of a carrier’s starting 
pay. Perhaps, however, it would be fairer to compare postal employees with 
municipal employees from a salary standpoint. In the Saginaw police and fire 
departments, the starting pay is $3,900 a year, advancing to $4,200 within 3 years 
and with all uniforms furnished. These figures are for pipemen in the fire depart- 
ment and patrolmen in the police department. Incidentally, a captain in a three- 

in fire station gets $4,800 a year, and, further, both the fire and police depart 

ents are now anticipating a 10-percent annual increase because of recent rises 
in the cost of living. 

{nother local example is the one about the man who worked as a carrier for 
6 years, then resigned his position, and now, as county dog warden, makes about 
$1,000 more per year than he did as a letter carrier 

Like most all other Members of Congress, Mr. Chairman, I have received a 
irge volume of mail from postal employees in endorsement of H. R. 2344. These 
letters, posteards, and petitions bear the signatures of well over 300 postal 
employees within my district. In a sincere attempt to get an understanding of my 
constituents’ problems, I have personally read every piece of mail which has been 
addressed to me on this subject. Communications from other post offices within 
the district show that problems similar to that of the Saginaw employees exist 
everywhere. 

Letters have come in from many wives and, in one case, from an 11-year- 
old boy Of course the chief complaint is that of inability to meet high living 
costs on present salaries, indeed an utter failure to acquire any but the bare 
necessities of life. Many men who claim they are forced to hold an outside job’ 

1 order to make ends meet say that a 16-hour working day leaves them almost 
no time to see anything of their families. Others have spoken of the fact that 
because both they and their wives are forced to work, their children are left 
almost entirely unattended with all the attendant risks. 

\ great many employees have spoken of their intention to resign from the 
service if their condition is not soon improved. Others say that they would have 
resigned before now were it not for their accumulated seniority and retirement 
benefits. I am not informed as to the number of resignations which may have 
occurred within my district due to inadequate salary scales. I do know, how- 
ever, that the city of Detroit lost 500 postal employees in f953 alone. I also know 
that examinations for postal positions only attract from one-third to one-fourth 
as any applicants as a few years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely believe that the vast majority of these postal 
workers are thoroughly loyal to the administration and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Many of them have told me that the postal deficit can and should be 
eliminated through further economies. To a man they endorse postal rate in- 
creases, especially with respect to second and third class mail, and certainly 
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to an extent sufficient to cover the necessary costs of a salary increase. Most 
of them say they believe that an $800 increase is needed, although a few men- 
tioned minimum figures of $400 or $500. 


ADDITION TO TESTIMONY OF HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


Recently I have received a report on salary study and proposed pay adjust- 
ment plan for the Post Office Department field services prepared by the firm 
of George Fry & Associates, Inc. This report has been severely criticized by 
postal workers within my district and I request permission from the committee 
to include letters from three of them in my testimony at this point. 

(Include letters from Steve Suhan and Daniel Sierocki, copies attached.) 

I can understand that the postal workers are disappointed with the small 
increases recommended in the Fry report. At the same time, in fairness to the 
Postmaster General, I think he is to be commended for attempting to place more 
emphasis on the principle of initiative within his Department. There would 
seem to be no question but that many postal employees in the higher grades, 
occupying positions of considerable responsibility, have been underpaid in 
consideration of their duties. I believe the principle of initiative and reward 
has been one of the cornerstones of our American economy and I commend any 
effort to advance such a principle. 

Sut we return to the question before us, Mr. Chairman, the question of a 
salary increase for all postal workers. Salary increases across the board always 
present a difficult problem. The question of a congressional salary increase is 
at this time a very current and controversial question. I believe that some im 
provement in our own situation is desirable. But if I voted for a 7 or 10 thousand 
dollar increase for myself and my colleagues and then refused to support an 
increase of a few hundred dollars for my post-office constituents, I would be 
ashamed to look them in the face again. Therefore, while I am not familiar 
enough with H. R. 2344 to endorse it in all its specific details, I do say that I 
endorse the principle of a sufficient salary increase for the postal workers of 
this country and will support any figure which your committee in its wisdom 
recommends. 

Thank you very much. 

THE Lovuts M. P. MILteER Brancu No. 74, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 


Hon, ALVIN BENTLEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. BENTLEY: On Tuesday, February 16, the Postmaster General gave his 
testimony on postal pay increases. I receive an annual income of $3,870. Ac- 
cording to his report Lavould receive an annual increase of $70. 

Here is an example of my financial troubles. My take-home semimonthly pay 

is $148. My necessary expenditures are as follows: 
Food ; : : : _ $45 
Credit union : ine "a aa 35 
Fuel oil ie as : aaiaadiascnciiat citi ieee’ 20 
Consumers power ‘ 19 
Milk s acca : ; hon 8 
Insurance : ; Mb . sian 1f 
Auto expense_- 


_ | ated 


Here are some of the bills I don’t have the money to pay. These can be checket 
and verified. Dr. Spear, Merrill, Mich., $79, Dr. T. D. Webber, Saginaw, Mich., 
$125; Utica Uniform Cé., $22; Auto Insurance, Mills Mutual, $34. 

Do you sincerely think that, that $70 increase would help me or give a boost to 
my morale. 

I know, Mr. Bentley, that you are 100 percent with us, from my few meetings 
with you. Maybe this will help you to testify in my behalf when you are sched- 
uled to do so in March. I need that flat $80 increase and I need it badly. 

Your help is desperately neeled by me. Your help and cooperation will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Steve P. SuHAN, Legislative Chairman. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER aera. 
Louris M. P. MILter BRANCH No. 74, 
Saginaw, Mich., Fe bruary 20, 1954. 
Hon. ALVIN BENTLEY, 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: It is well known that you are sympathetic with the 
roblems of Government employees. Sir, we are making no demands, merely 
sking and pleading for a fair living wage. 

You might call this a desperation letter, which it is. Not to be critical of 
my superiors, sir, by the Postmaster General’s recommendations on salary 

crease. They are ridiculously insulting in the eyes of the postal employees. 

In the case of supervisors and postmasters, in some instances the increase 
recommended was actually $5,005 a year, and in many instances it ran as high 
as $2,000 a year. 

The following table shows the present pay structure, and the amount of the 
ncrease, to be granted to letter carriers under the recommendations of the 
Department : 

Present pay scale Proposed pay scale Annual increase 

$3,480 $210 
s,480 

e 2420 

3,595 

3,710 

3,825 

eee 

4,05 

4.170 


His recommendation was based upon a study concluded by George Fry and 
Associates of Chicago. To me that is like asking a farmer to make a study on 
the cost of manufacturing automobiles. At least the results appear the same. 

Sir, I have a part-time job to help feed my family. I am in the $3,870 grade; 
it means a $70-a-year raise for me. One of my fellow carriers receives a $10-a- 
year raise. He can do the same job as I. It is sure unfair to him. 

I just borrowed some money from the Post Office Credit Union to pay some 
doctor bills and a uniform bill. The uniform trousers cost me $18.75. Mr. 
Congressman, have you ever seen your wife ery because she doesn’t have a decent 
pair of shoes to wear on Sunday? 

You are probably tired of hearing the troubles of we postmen. But, sir, we 
desperately need your aid, or we will have to cancel our careers in the Post 
Office Department. Many and almost all of us are veterans of the wars of our 
country. All we want from our country is a decent chance to make a living 
for our families. 

Please support the Withrow-Rhodes bill providing for a $800-a-year pay 
increase. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. SIEROCKI, 
Secretary, Branch No. 74, NALC, Saginaw, Mich. 


The Cuamman. We will now hear from Mr. Crumpacker, who is 
a Representative in Congress from the State of Indiana. We shall be 
glad to hear from you, Mr. Crumpacker. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SHEPHERD J. CRUMPACKER, OF INDIANA 


Mr. Crumpacker. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to impose upon the 
courtesy which has been extended to me by the committee in allow- 
ing me to appear here by taking up very much of their time. I am 
sure that anything I might say either has been said or will be said 
in the course of the hear ing here. 

I would like to make one statement which I think pertains particu- 
larly to the district which I haye the privilege to represent, the north- 
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ern part of Indiana, centered around the city of South Bend. For 
many years that area has been classed in the highest level in the 
United States as far as average salaries and incomes of people resid- 
ing there and also from the standpoint of the cost of living. 

This has created particular problems as far as the Post Office De- 
partment is concerned. 

First, it has been imposible to get and hold competent new people. 
Time and time again the post offices have obtained new people, but 
some of them refused to accept the job when it was offered to them 
after they had qualified under the civil service regulations. 

Others take the job and are just beginning to become of value to 
the Department when they leave and take a better-paying job else- 
where. This is extremely costly to the Department in that they have 
to be training and retraining new personnel all the time. 

It has meant that the only people who have stayed with them are 
the ones ‘who have worked there so long and have so much seniority 
that they do not wish to give it up. 

Secondly, it has meant that the great majority of the people work 
ing for the Post Office Department have had to take outside jobs. 
Many of them work in two jobs themselves and their wives also work. 

The Department is not getting the best out of these people when 
they work on two 8-hour jobs a di ay or work on odd jobs on the out- 
side. The regulations prohibit it, but they have had to be ignored in 
order to keep the post offices staffed. 

These two things have meant that the Department has not had full 
efficiency from its personnel and it seems to me that the pay policies 
which have forced this situation are in the long run not economy 
measures at all, but that they are extremely costly, costly in the terms 
of poorer service granted to the public and costly ‘also in the decreased 
efficiency in the Department. 

Therefore, I feel that the Government actually would save money in 
the long run by granting pay to the postal and civil-service employees, 
I might say, as well, which will permit more efficient operation of these 
Departments. 

Thank you very much. 

The Carman. One question. Is that situation in South Bend to 
which you direct our attention accentuated by reason of competition 
of employment with people in defense industries making war mate 
rial, trucks, and things of that kind ? 

Mr. Crumpacker. Yes; that is very true. 

The Carman. In other words, you are in competition with other 
Government employment which is those employees where there are de 
fense contracts; is that right? 

Mr. Crumpacker. That is correct. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. Do you favor the $800 across-the-board increase ? 

Mr. Crumpacker. My inclination is to favor an across-the-board 
percentage increase rather than an across-the-board flat rate increase, 
for the simple reason that I do think you must maintain the historical 
differences between the different pay grades in order to provide some 
incentive to people to try to advance themselves and to take on the 
additional responsibilities. This repeated process of granting across- 
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the-board dollar increases has narrowed the differential between the 
different grades to the point where it seems to me now there is prac- 

cally no incentive for anyone to try to take on the additional re- 
ponsibility for the higher jobs, and I have seen that in the post offices 
i my area, where men do not want to take the promotions to the 
higher grades and do not want to take on these additional respon- 
sibilities, 

For that reason I would favor an across-the-board percentage in- 
crease over an across-the-board dollar increase. 

The CuatrMan, Thank you, Mr. Crumpacker. 

Mr. Asprnaui. Hon. Wayne Aspinall from the State of Colorado. 
\Ve are glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, OF COLORADO 


Mr. AsprnaAtu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I per- 
sonally wish to thank you for the courtesy of permitting me to come 
hefore the committee and state my support of legislation which has for 
its purpose the increase in salaries long overdue to our postal 
employees. 

May I say that I doubt if I have very much new to bring before 
this committee which has studied this problem for a long, long time. 
Personally I believe that the Withrow bill contains the minimum 
amounts of benefits that we should provide at this time. I should be 
pleased, if the committee saw fit, to grant even further benefits than 
the Withrow bill permits. There are inequities. 

The CuarrmMan. You would make it higher than $800? 

Mr. Asprnatt. Make it $800 in some instances, but in no instance 
vo below the Withrow bill provisions. I wish to assure this com- 

nittee that when the legislation comes on the floor, with that in mind 
[ shall be glad to support the committee’s action. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have my 
statement inserted in the record so I need not take up the time of 
the committee by reading it. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


A\TEMENT OF HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, COLORADO 
(Fourtu District) (TESTIMONY PRESENTED TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
Post OFFICE AND CiIvit SERVICE ON MONDAY, MARCH 1 IN BEHALF OF PAY 
INCREASE LEGISLATION FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am personally pleased to appear 
before you this morning in support of legislation having for its purpose pay in- 
creases in behalf of the postal employees. 

I appreciate the fact that you members of this committee have spent a great 
deal of time with this problem. You have had before you numerous bills which 
have been introduced in this Congress in an attempt to correct inequities in the 
present pay scale of postal employees or to bring such scales up to a more realistic 
evel. Furthermore, the Postmaster General recently presented to you the views 
of the administration on this matter. 

Within the limited time available to me, I have studied these various proposals 
and I have also received a great deal of comments about them from the people 
whom I have the honor to represent in our National Congress. There does uot 
appear to be any dispute in the fact that postal salaries are usually lower than 
their counterparts in private industry, nor in the contention that they have not 
kept pace with increases in the cost of living. 

The last pay increase granted postal employees was in 1951 as an emergency 
measure. Although the raise granted them helped somewhat, it was not sufficient 
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to alleviate to any considerable degree the personal difficulties which the postal 
employees and their families were and have been encountering. I have been 
advised that in many communities in my district a considerable number of the 
postal employees are holding down two jobs or their wives have obtained em 
ployment outside the home. The problems which these people have been facing 
for some years were not alleviated by the stopgap measure of 1951. On the con 
trary, these financial headaches have continued to harass them with accelerated 
tendencies over the past few years. Therefore, today the average postal-employee 
family has been left in a predicament as to the ways and means by which it can 
solve its financial problems and these are (1) for the postal employee to resign 
from the service; (2) for the postal employee to seek additional work ; (3) for the 
wife to supplement the take-home pay of her husband by obtaining outside 
employment. None of these are satisfactory solutions. They impair the efficien 
of the postal service; lower morale; are often detrimental to the health of the 
individual concerned; and they usually create additional home problems and, 
or in many instances contribute to the juvenile delinquency problems of the 
community. 

From my brief analysis of the Postmaster General’s proposals, I would say 
that although, some of Mr. Summerfield’s suggestions are sound and deserve 
the favorable consideration of Congress, his proposed pay increases are totally 
inadequate as they would grant very meager raises to the bulk of postal employees 
while at the same time granting considerable increases to the favored super- 
visory personnel. 

In his statement the Postmaster General advised the committee that the 
proposal would not be applicable at this time to fourth-class postmasters and 
rural carriers. Mr. Chairman, the postal employees of my district are especially 
interested in this section of Mr. Summerfield’s proposal. Therefore, I contacted 
the Post Office Department to express my interest and I was informed by officials 
of the Department that a special formula would need to be devised for rural 
carriers in order to determine an equitable proportionate share of the proposed 
base pay range aplicable to each rural route. I was further advised that because 
of the existing individual complexities of the position of fourth-class postmaster 
a different formula would also need to be determined for these employees of the 
postal service. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with grave concern that I view the fact that rural carriers 
and fourth-class postmasters have been excluded in the initial recommendations 
of the proposed plan. This action tends to deny to the committee the oppor- 
tunity to properly evaluate the plan in its needed application to all employees 
of the postal service. I trust that in its wisdom the committee will request 
such further information from the Postmaster General at an early date in order 
that the committee may fully analyze the complete proposal in its final deliber- 
ations on this matter. 

Among the numerons bills before you at _ time, I should like to inform 
the committee that I sympathize with Mrs. St. George’s proposal as expressed 
in H. R. 585, although I am of the opinion that the initial increase should be 
somewhat higher. However, I am in wholehearted agreement with Mr. With 
row’s bill, H, R. 2344. This measure appears to me to be the fairest proposal 
yet submitted to your committee for its consideration. 

I wish to assure you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that I 
am fully aware of the responsibility which is yours in this matter and you 
may rest assured that I shall be pleased to lend my cooperation in any way 
possible in an attempt to obtain an equitable and deserved pay increase for 
the postal employees of the Nation. 


Mr. Asprnaui. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Corr. Also considering at the same time salary increases for 
all Federal employees, would you apply the same scale to those ? 

Mr. Asprnaut. Mr. Cole, I have not studied that and, as I suggested 
to this committee, I have not studied the legislation before you as 
you folks have. I do know that in many instances Federal employees 
are entitled to raises in their salaries. I know that the post office 
employees, so close to the people, not securing the raises which they 
have been entitled to receive here in the past several years, are perhaps 


aM res ae RR) ie) tex 
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more entitled than many of the others. I will pass upon that when it 
comes to me. 

Mr. Coir. We have the same problem before us, 

Mr. Aspinale. I understand that. 

The Cuatrman. Do I understand you are in favor of accomplishing 
practically the same thing for all other employees in Government 

Mr. Asprnati. Wherever the inequities exist, Mr. Rees, that exist 
n relation to the post office employees, then I am in favor of seeing 
to it that our governmental personnel are paid a living wage. 

Let me suggest to this committee, there are too many people work- 
ug for the Government where it is necessary for the husband and the 

vife to both work. I think that we live in an age and in a civiliza- 
tion where one breadearner should be able to bring to the family a 
decent wage to support a family as it should be supported. I think 
hat a great deal of our trouble as far as juvenile delinquency is con- 
aaa is because we have mothers working who should be at home 
taking care of this child. I know that is true of post office employees. 

I do not like it. Accordingly, I would suggest that we bring our 
governmental employees wherever possible to the place where one 
breadearner will do the job to bring about a decent living for the 
family. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Bob Wilson, from the State of California. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BOB WILSON, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear before the committee and speak 
a good word for the postal worker and, for that matter, for all classi- 
fied civil-service employees. 

In the interest of brevity I ask your permission to insert my state- 
ment in the proceedings of the committee in order to save time. I 
would like to say this: That in my statement I am suggesting that we 
give real consideration to a substantial across-the-board increase for 
postal workers and in addition a reclassification of those supervisory 
jobs that are obviously out of line. I think you are going to have to 
ettle for some sort of a combination of a general substantial increase 
for all employees and a reclassification that will take into considera- 
tion the increased responsibilities of jobs in the supervisory capacity. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present my statement. 

The Cuamman. Thank you for your statement. Without objec- 
tion, it will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Bos Wrison, 30TH District or CALIFORNIA 


A recent comparison of living standards of various groups of American em- 
ployees clearly showed that classified civil service and postal workers were low 
men on the totem pole financially. 

The comparative chart, appearing in a national magazine, showed that Fed- 
eral workers in these categories had less purchasing power when wage rates and 
taxes were adjusted, than in 1989. Surely it is not the intent of the Federal 
Government to keep its own employees in such an unfavorable comparative 
position. 

Federal service suffers when wage rates are kept appreciably below those of 
outside employment. High turnover of workers, because of low pay, results in 
an increased cost of training new workers, morale problems, and inefficient serv- 
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ice to the public. Mr. Eisenhower's administration is demanding more efficiency 
of its Federal workers in an admirable attempt to reduce the total cost of 
Government. It will get more efficiency with more realistic pay scales. 

Federal employment is declining rather than increasing, as over the past two 
decades. With the decline in total numbers of Federal employees, we are going 
to need a better trained and better motivated hard core of classified civil sery 
ice and postal workers to carry out the demands of new management. 

The best means of getting full efficiency from the vast corps of Federal work 
ers is through a pay raise that will bring them more in line with similar 
outside employment. While it is true that adjustments need to be made on 
some sort of a sliding scale to provide adequate compensation for increased 
responsibilities, within the service, it seems to me that we need a substantial 
minimum pay raise for all classified and postal employees to help compensate 
for the basic cost-of-living increases that have plagued them since the last pay 
adjustment was made several years ago. 

I have found many postal and classified Federal workers in serious financial 
trouble. A great number of them have wives and children working to help make 
ends meet. They have no one to turn to but Congress, which holds the purse 
strings on their very existence. I urge you to give serious consideration to a 
substantial pay increase immediately. 

Mr. Core. Would you consider $800 across the board a substantial 
increase ¢ 

Mr. Witson. It is a substantial increase, yes. 

Mr. Corr. Would you favor that ? 

Mr. Wiison. I am not speaking for a set sum. I believe that is 
the responsibility of your committee, to look into what the total cost 
would be to the Government in terms of the budget and so forth, but 
I believe the recommendations made by Fry & Associates do not con- 
tain the provisions for a substantial increase and they need to be 
changed. 

I am not advocating $800, but I believe some sort of a substantial 
increase between, say, $400 and $800 would be very much in line. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Dowpy. I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. I might be unique in this proposition, but I believe 
when we consider raising the salaries we have to consider how much 
it costs and how much income tax is going to have to be raised to 
meet it. If I am correctly informed, I think the $800 increase for all 
the workers would cost an additional expenditure whereby it would be 
necessary to raise the income taxes of everybody 8 or 10 percent. 
Would you favor that? 

Mr. Wiison. You mean would I oppose an increase because it would 
necessarily mean an increase in the income taxes ? 

Mr. Dowpy. No. Would you increase the income taxes to pay for 
it? 

Mr. Wirson. You mean income taxes of all citizens? 

Mr. Dowpy. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Wrison. I think that is just a premise, that it would have to 
increase income taxes. I have no evidence to that effect, Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. I think we do. 

Mr. Witson. I think that you have to take those points into con- 
sideration. That is my reason for not advocating a set sum. I wanted 
to put the point over to the committee that I feel a substantial in- 
crease is needed for postal workers, particularly in the lower grades, 
but you certainly have the responsibility for determining what that 
sum should be. 
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Mr. Downy. You know, of course, the increase has to be paid for. 
We have to get‘ the money somewhere. My question is one that you 
might find difficult to answer, but that is something we have to think 
about. 

Mr. Wutson. I agree with you, you do. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Moss. I wonder if I may ask wnanimous consent to file in the 
record a statement from Congressman Cecil King of California. He 
regrets his inability to be here this morning. It is necessary that he 
attend the meeting of the Ways and Means Committee where some 
rather important legislation is being discussed. 

The CHarrman. Without objection Mr. King’s statement with 
respect to this proposed legislation will be inserted at this point in the 
recora, 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


SIATEMENT BY CEcIL R. KING, oF CALIFORNIA 


erORE tHE House COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE WITH RESPEC 
ro PostaL Pay INCREASES (Marcu 1, 1954) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to appear before 

» committee on behalf of our loyal postal employees who I believe to be most 
deserving of a substantial increase in compensation. 

The postal employees in my district in Los Angeles County, Calif., have con- 
sistently felt the pressure of increased living costs and it is indeed difficult for 
them to provide their families with the bare necessities of living. As you all 
know, it is necessary for many of such employees to seek outside employment 
in order to properly care for their wives and children. From the letters I have 
received from my constituents, and to my own personal knowledge, there are 
numerous hardship cases among our postal employees due to the present in- 
adequate wage scale. Of course this means that the lower bracket employees 
ure feeling the pressure the hardest. 

The testimony before the committee for several years past has established 
the fact that it would require between a 20 and 25 percent salary increase to 
bring the postal employees income up to a rate paralleling the increased cost 
of living. 

There are many bills pending before the committee proposing various increases 
for postal employees. I have always supported reasonable and just benefits for 
the employees of our postal service, and I am again most anxious to see them 
treated justly, and I hope that the committee in its wisdom will decide on an 
adequate increase which will enable these employees to meet their necessary 
obligations and save something for the future. 

We all know that the Post Office Department is continuously losing employees 
to private industry where they secure wages more in line with the increased 
cost of living. The turnover in this service has reached a startling proportion 
due entirely, in my opinion, to the inadequacy and unattractiveness of the com- 
pensation in the postal service and the working conditions. The process of con- 
stantly training new employees certainly does not increase the efficiency of the 
postal service, in which we have all taken such just pride throughout the years. 

In spite of the hardships experienced by these loyal postal employees, that 
have certainly not been eased by the recent orders of the Postal Department in 
curtailing deliveries to one a day and in making our letter carriers virtual door 
to-door bill passers, they place their faith in the Congress which I trust will not 
let them down. 

In my judgement, a pay raise is long overdue for our deserving postal em- 
ployees and I trust the committee will promptly and favorably report a sub- 
stantial increase in their compensation. 

It is my understanding that this committee is also to consider other Federal 
employee pay-raise proposals at a later date. In my opinion, favorable con- 
sideration should most certainly also be given to their requests, for I feel our 
Government’s service generally has suffered greatly due to the inadequacy and 
unattractiveness of Federal pay scale. 
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The Cuamman. The next gentleman I see is Hon. Eg. Edmondson, 
Mr. Edmondson is from the great State of Oklahoma. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ED EDMONDSON, OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to be here and I 
appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee. I have a prepared statement supporting the need in the State 
of Oklahoma as I have observed it for an increase in compensation for 
the postal employees and the civil-service workers. 

I, for the sake of the record, would like to ask permission to insert 
this statement at this time in the record, if I may. 

The CHatmrmMan. You may insert your statement at this point in 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Ep EDMONDSON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Chairman, the opportunity to appear before this committee is deeply appre- 
ciated, and I welcome the chance to report to this committee some of the informa- 
tion which has come to my attention on the subject of civil-service pay and civil- 
service retirement in Oklahoma. 

It is elementary that government is no better than the people who are respon- 
sible for it, and government service will be no finer than the personnel who 
comprise it. Because of the nature of things, government service cannot hope 
to compete with private industry and the professions in the opportunities offered 
for accumulation of wealth and property. On the other hand, there should be 
in the government service certain other compensations, in addition to the satis- 
faction of patriotic service and prestige which accompanies the responsibility 
of a government job 

Those other compensations should include an adequate salary, opportunity 
for advancement, security of tenure, pleasant working conditions wherever the 
job makes it possible, and an adequate retirement program. 

These compensations have been characteristic of government service in the 
past, and should be characteristic of such service in the future, if we are to 
continue to attract good men and women into the service and to hold them in 
the service in the future. 

The measures pending which provide for a reasonable increase in postal 
salaries and additional compensation or tax exemption under the civil-service 
retirement program are measures which give sensible recognition to these basie 
principles of government service. 

It has been distressing to me to hear some of the accounts from my home 
State of the hardship which some of our postal employees and retired civil- 
service people are experiencing, as a result of the failure of the compensation 
to keep pace with the advancing costs of living. Recently, for example, I re- 
ceived a series of letters from one town in our State, from the wives of some 
of these postal employees. It was disheartening to read of family after family 
in which the mother was forced to neglect her children for outside work of all 
kinds in order to make ends meet and to meet the ordinary expenses of the 
household. It was disheartening to read of family after family in which the 
father was carrying very little life insurance and was heavily burdened by 
personal and family debts, as a result of the widening gap between the cost of 
living and the salary received. 

Let me read to you from a couple of these letters. 

Housewife A writes: “Every once in a while my husband has to work on the 
side to pay our bills. Right now he needs shoes to deliver mail in. The shoes 
he is wearing now have been half-soled three times and now a hole is in the top 
of the shoes. What now?” 

Housewife B writes: “Our budget each month leaves us $8.04 that is not 
accounted for, that is supposed to take care of drug bills, clothing, school sup- 
plies, license tages, drivers’ licenses, hair cuts, cleaning bills, and entertainment. 
Our home needs a new roof and a new foundation * * * there are many, many 
other items that arise each day that we just do not have the money to take care 
of them.” 
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Housewife C writes: “As a working mother, I would like to see a salary for 
my letter-carrier husband that would enable me to stay home with my sons— 
iges 9 and 2.’ 

These letters are typical of messages received from people who are trying to 
get by on the inadequate pay now provided for the postal employees. And even 
more saddening cases can be made for many of the retired employees, who are 
finding it impossible to maintain a comfortable standard of living on the com- 
pensation they receive, due to the greatly higher costs of groceries and other 
necessities in recent years, 

| feel sure this committee will want to take action to meet these problems, 
in order to assure our Government a civil-service program that rests on sound 
foundations in the future. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I will only take the time of the committee for a 
moment, because the topic has already been touched upon, to read a 
brief excerpt from this statement. These are excerpts from three let- 
ters which I have received from the wives of postal employees in 
Oklahoma. 

Housewife A writes: 

Every once in a while my husband has to work on the side to pay our bills 
Right now he needs shoes to deliver mail in. The shoes he is wearing now have 
been half-soled three times and now a hole is in the top of the shoes. What now? 

Housewife B writes: 

Our budget each month leaves us $8.04 that is not accounted for, that is sup 
posed to take care of drug bills, clothing, school supplies, license tags, drivers’ 
licenses, haircuts, cleaning bills, and entertainment. Our home needs a new 


roof and a new foundation * * * there are many, many other items that arise 
each day that we just do not have the money to take care of them. 


Housewife C writes: 

As a working mother, I would like to see a salary for my letter carrier hus- 
band that would enable me to stay home with my sons—ages 9 and 2. 

These things are somewhat emotional, I realize, but at the same time 
they are bedrock foundation problems affecting the people of our 
country. I think that they cannot be emphasized too much to this 
committee, and the effect that this present salary scale is having upon 
the family life, which should be the foundation of American society. 
I know that this committee will come up with a bill that provides a 
substantial increase, and I certainly will support it on the floor. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Creretia. Do you not think that that tear-jerking letter you 
read is a little overdone? 

Mr. Epmonpson. No, sir; I donot. Idonotat all. I think the fact 
that this man is wearing shoes that have a hole in the top of them and 
have already been half-soled three times is probably a pretty typical 
experience for your letter carriers. 

Mr. Creretia. Adlai Stevenson had a picture taken in the same 
situation. You saw that picture, did you not? 

Mr. Gross. His shoes weren’t half-soles, were they 

They just had a hole in them. 

Mr. Botanp. He was campaigning. 

Mr. Corr. Do you favor the Withrow bill, an $800 across-the-board 
increase ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes;I do. I will vote for that. 

Mr. Cotz. Do you favor that also for all other Federal employees ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am not prepared to testify on that. 

45976—54—-vol. 2——_8 
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Mr. Cote. Our committee is considering a wage increase for all other 
Federal employees as well as for the postal employees. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I do not believe the need is as urgent for a raise 
of the proportions called for in the Withrow bill in some other fields 
of Federal service, but I do believe that in most fields of Federal serv- 
ice there is a need for an increase to meet the rising cost of living, 
which I just noted in the paper is at a new high level. 

I think it was either Saturday or Sunday the paper noted a new high 
level since World War II. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Reams. Yes. Have you given any consideration to a reevalua- 
tion of the jobs to increase incentive after we have taken care of the 
salary situation, which is as critical as you say it is? I do not think 
that first letter is a distortion at all. I know in my district a good 
many of the men who carry the mail whose shoes are in bad shape, and 
they do not know when they can get a new pair. 

However, what about after that is taken care of? Should we have 
a job evaluation, or should it go along with it, provided a sufficient 
increase is given to take care of the present cost of living? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think if a job-evaluation plan could be worked 
out that is completely nonpolitical in its execution, which is a very big 
“if” as I view it today, that it would have a great deal of merit. 

However, that would be my great hesitation in favoring any whole- 
sale job-evaluation program right now. 

Mr. Reams. You have not studied this plan submitted by the Fry 
Associates ¢ 

Mr. Epmonpson. No, sir; I am sorry to say I am not familiar with 
that detailed plan. 

Mr. Reams. Not with reference to the salary increases, but wit]: 
reference to job evaluation as a basic proposition. There are obvior: 
errorsinthat. You have not given study to that yet? 

Mr. Epmonnson. No, sir; Ihave not. Iam sorry that I cannot cor»- 
ment intelligently on that particular plan. 

Mr. Reams. However, you would support the general principle of 2 
difference in salaries enough to give incentive to men to aspire to holé 
a higher position ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I surely would. I think it is fundamental in : 
working and efficient civil-service system that there be incentives for 
hard work and for promotion in the system. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Edmondson. 

Hon. James A. Byrne has asked to have his statement placed in the 
record and without objection it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES A. BYRNE, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I am pleased to add my voice to the many that will be heard before this com- 
mittee on the subject of the need for an increase in salary for our postal em- 
ployees and classified civil service employees generally. 

I feel that these deserving people are entitled to an increase as it has been 
some time since they were so recognized, and the continued upward trend of 
retail prices of all daily necessities has been out of proportion to their income. 

It is my intention to vote for legislation that will accomplish this purpose, and 
f sincerely hope the committee will favorably report a fair and equitable bill. 
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The Cuamman. The Honorable William Miller, a Representative 
from the State of New York. Mr. Miller, we will be glad to hear from 
you this morning on this proposed legislation. 

Mr. Muier. I do not wish to take the time of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, to add to what has been said this morning. I join with all 
of the remarks of my colleagues in regard to the great necessity for an 
immediate raise in pay for our postal employees. I wish to thank 
the members of the committee for this opportunity of appearing in 
support of the legislation and I would ask that this statement be made 
a part of the record. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

‘ 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM E. MILLER, 40TH CONGRESSIONAL 
District, New YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, your committee is now very right 
fully and very justifiably considering legislation to affect the salaries of post 
masters, supervisors, and employees in the field service of the Post Office Depart 
ment. I believe that such an adjustment is vitally necessary, and I do and will 
enthusiastically support any measure that will give equity and fair treatment to 
the members of the postal service. 

Since the end of World War II there has been only one slight pay raise for 
postal employees, which was granted effective July 1, 1951. The undisputable 
fact is that since 1939 postal salaries have always been far below living costs, 
and any increases received since 1939, including the 1951 increase, never was 
commensurate with or in line with the cost of living at the time of the granting 
of the increase. So that ever since 1939 the economic and financial status of the 
postal worker has become year after year increasingly more precarious. 

I know of my own knowledge that postal employees within the scope of my own 
acquaintances have been forced to accept part-time jobs or forced to permit their 
wives to work in order to meet their everyday obligations in the course of just 
trying to live humbly and decently. As a matter of fact, the mailman who 
delivers mail in my neighborhood, after a full day’s work, returns to our neigh- 
borhood with his power lawn mower and cuts many lawns. In other words, after 
he delivers mail to the homes, he comes later to cut the lawns of the same homes. 
I don’t think such a situation was ever intended by the founders of our postal 
service. This is a regrettable situation and, of course, has destroyed greatly the 
morale of one of the finest and most indispensable Government services in the 
United States. I believe that this Congress would be remiss in its duties if it 
did not do for the postal employees what it has done for the members of other 
branches of the Federal services and what private industry has done for its 
own employees. 

I have studied particularly the provisions of H. R. 2344, introduced by my 
colleague, Mr. Withrow, and it is my opinion that should that bill be passed 
favorably by this committee it would result in correcting many of the inequities 
which exist today in our postal service re a i schedule. I, therefore, 
recommend that this committee act favorably on H. R. 2344, with such changes 
and amendments as this committee may deem proper. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of your committee, for giving 
me this opportunity to testify concerning a matter of which I believe to be of 
vital importance to the people of my own district, as well as to the people of the 
entire country. 


Mr. Miter. I simply would like to state now that your committee 
is very rightfully and justifiably considering this legislation and I 
want you to know that when such bill as is reported out of this com- 
mittee reaches the floor of the House it will have my wholehearted 
support. I do not think there is any question about the fact that 
since the end of World War II there has only been one slight raise 
in pay for postal employees and about the indisputable fact that 
since 1939 the postal raises have always been far below living costs 
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and any increases received since 1939, including the 1951 increase, 
never have been commensurate in line at the time with the cost of 
living at the time of granting the increases. 

I know of my own knowledge that several of the postal employees 
in my district are forced to take additional work and their wives in 
many cases are forced to work in order to just live humbly and 
decently. The mailman who delivers mail in my neighborhood in 
Loc kport, N. Y.. comes back into the neighborhood after a day’s work 
and with his power lawn mower cuts all the lawns in the neighborhood 
in order to meet the obligations of his family. 

I do not think that such a situation was ever intended by the founders 
of our great postal service. It destroys morale in the post office. 

I have made some study of the bill introduced by my colleague, 
Mr. Withrow, and I feel if such legislation were enacted immediate ly 
it would do away with some of the inequities which exist now, and 
that should be done immediately. 

Then I also agree and concur that some job reclassification should 
be studied and reported, and a study to provide incentives for pro- 
motions and increased responsibilities. The question was brought 
up here this morning. Would the witness favor an increase of 10 per- 
cent in individual income taxes in order to support this pay increase? 

It would seem almost inconceivable to me that individual income 
taxes of every individual in America would be increased by 10 per- 
cent should the Withrow bill be passed, but, nevertheless, if that be 
so, my answer would be “Yes,” that as a Congressman I cannot. see 
how we can appropriate $70 to $80 billion a year and attempt to 
collect taxes for that and insist that a certain group of our Gov- 
ernment employees who are performing a necessary and vital function 
for the welfare of every individual American should be forced to 
continue working under conditions which do not permit them to have 
a Sar subsistence and a decent living wage. 

I do not see how as Members of Congress we could continue that 
situation in all equity and all fairness. Certainly we should not ever 
consider any pay raises for ourselves until we start doing something 
about these people. 

The Cratrman. Thank you, Mr. Miller. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Dowpy. I asked the question just to find out if the Members 
of Congress would be willing to do that. Eight hundred dollars across 
the board would cost each family in the United States about $62 in 
additional taxes each year. 

Mr. Miruirr. Not necessarily an increase in income taxes. We could 
perhaps prevent the expiration of certain excise taxes, but there 
are many ways to meet the situation. Certainly the situation has to 
be met. 

Mr. Downy. That was my question, just to find out. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. It seems rather peculiar to me that this sort of an 
argument comes up as to specific taxes that would have to be raised 
when it comes to a pay raise, but when it comes to—— 

Mr. Mizrr. Building a bridge in Italy : 

Mr. Wirnrow. We can give a billion. That does not make a 
difference. 

Mr. Moss. I have just one observation. Do you not feel that in his 
role as employers, and that is the role the American citizen assumes 
in running this Department 
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Mr. Miutier. That is true, and we recognize the necessity of the 
situation, ‘ 

Mr. Moss. He should pay a fair salary, and I think in most instances 
the American people are willing to underwrite the cost of that. 

Mr. Mitimr. We should pay a dollar for a dollar’s work and no 
matter how we do it we have to do it. 

Mr. Dowpy. I was merely using something for an illustration as to 
what it would cost. It would be more than paid for if we would cut 
out the foreign giveaway. 

Mr. Minter. That is right. I would vote for that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

The Cramman. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Antoni Sadlak, a former member of this committee. We are 
pleased to have you with us again this morning, Mr. Sadlak. He isa 
Representative at Large from the great State of Connecticut. You 
may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK, OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Saptak. Mr. Chairman, I have the great honor and responsi- 
bility to speak not only for myself as a Congressman at Large but also 
for my colleagues from Connecticut, with the exception of the fine, 
distinguished gentleman from the Third District of Connecticut who 
now serves upon this committee, Mr. Cretella. I am appearing this 
morning for Congressmen Dodd, of the First District, my own Con- 
gressman, Horace Seely-Brown, Congressman Morano, of the Fourth 
District, and Congressman Patterson, of the Fifth District. So that 
we are, I hope, saving time for this committee in the deliberations 
which they have before them. 

And of course, Mr. Chairman, I certainly would be derelict as a 
representative of some 15,000 constituents, postal workers, and gen- 
eral Government workers in the State of Connecticut if I did not come 
here and tell you of the volumes of mail that I have had and the per- 
sonal visits that I have had from the people affected, and if I did not 
come here and plead today for an adjustment in their salaries, for an 
immediate increase because that has lagged far behind the increases 
in our own particular area in the State of Connecticut. 

As recently as the first of the year Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, which 
employs a great many people in the State of Connecticut, allowed an 
increase of 15 cents an hour, and that has not been the first increase 
that they have had in the almost immediate past few years. So that 
they have lagged, the postal worker and the Government worker, have 
lagged far behind in our area from the increases that they have been 
receiving in private industry out our way. This morning I found a 
most interesting letter on my desk as I returned from Connecticut and 
perused it very quickly, but on page 3 I think this postal worker points 
to something that has not been made clear to me, and I hope it might 
be of news to the committee. 

During my 7 years in Congress I have attended 7 annual meetings 
of the National Association of Letter Carriers in my State. I hope 
to be able to keep that record intact and make it the eighth time on 
May 15 of this coming year. 

I think this partic salar paragraph is important: 


No doubt you have come in contact with many postal employees at conventions, 
meetings, and such. You have probably noted they are well dressed or that they 
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give an appearance of being financially well set. This may or may not be so. 
But have you ever considered the employee who cannot even afford to attend 
his conventions or meetings? 

And I think that certainly is in point with the illustrations and the 
statements made by those who have preceded me here this morning. 

The conclusion of this letter is, I think, very much in point because 
he says: 

We are not trying to establish savings accounts, we just want to be able to 
make a decent living. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I am here to plead for the writer of this letter 
and all of the 15,000 in Connecticut for an increase in their salary in 
order that they might be able to make ends meet. 

I also plead for—as they are doing and completing this week in 
the great Ways and Means Committee—a revision of all of these mea- 
sures and these bills that we have had on the books for a great many 
years. In our committee we are revising the code for the first time 
since 1875. I do not know whether this committee should have to go 
back that far, but they can make a lot of revisions and I am not trying 
to impose more work upon it than you have because I have been through 
this several times, having served on this committee. But I think that 
is something that is necessary. However, it will take much more time. 
I plead for an increase in their salaries immediately and to look after 
a reclassification when there is more time. 

I want to also point out, Mr. Chairman, a letter that came to me 
this morning from a letter carrier who has three children. In it he 
gave me a compilation of the amount of money he takes home, approxi- 
mately $3,500. And he outlines here what he does with the money. 
He says: 

Highty-eight dollars, Blue Cross hospital plan. This only covers partial ex- 
pense. I still owe money. I had to borrow last time my wife was in the 
hospital. Six hundred dollars rent. I am living in a State-sponsored, so-called 
moderate housing project. Incidentally, my rent has been raised twice since 
we last had a general raise in the postal service. Average electricity, $8 a 
month, or $96 a year. Two hundred and eighty dollars heat. This includes hot 
water. 


It gets pretty cold up in our area sometimes during the winter. 


Two thousand, twenty-five dollars and seventy-five cents food. There are 5 
members of the family who eat 3 meals a day; that is 15 meals a day. Fifteen 
times 365 days equals 5,475 meals. The average meal is 37 cents. Thirty-seven 
cents times 5,475 equals $2,025.75. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, if we look into that the actual cost would 
be a little more than what he has allowed here. 

Two hundred and fifty dollars for wearing apparel. This is an average of $50 
per person, which necessitates us going inadequately clothed. Fifty dollars for 
church and $10 for charities. 

There goes his entire salary. I leave in the hands of this great 
committee a problem which I had the pleasure to wrestle with when I 
served on this great committee, and I know you will come up with a 
proper and satisfactory answer which I will be very, very pleased to 
unqualifiedly endorse and support. 

Mr. Crerauxa. I should like to commend my colleague from the 
State of Connecticut. He has made a splendid presentation. Cer- 
tainly he is speaking for all of his colleagues, including the gentleman 
from the Third District, which I happen to represent. He knows 
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pretty well what my sentiments are on postal salary incerases. I have 
publicly endorsed such increases as are consistent with fairness and 
equity. 

Mr. Sapiak. In reply to our very distinguished friend from the 
Third Congressional District, I am tremendously pleased to see him 
sitting on this committee. We, the remainder of the Connecticut dele- 
gation, rest also in his hands the responsibility of looking after the 
15,000 in Connecticut, and I know he will come up with the right 
answer. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Sadlak. 

Mr. Sapiak. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. I ask permission to have the statement of Congress- 
man Celler inserted in the record. He was here and was unable to 
remain. 

The CrHatrman. I regret that he could not stay, and, without ob- 
jection, the statement will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN EMANUEL CELLER OF NEW YORK 


I have always been impressed by the alert interest of my constituents who 
have been employed by the post office, not only in affairs which concern their 
personal lives but also in the affairs of the Nation. During the course of this 
year, however, I have become acutely conscious of the plight of each of these 
constituents in the light of their common assertion that they are not making a 
living wage. 

There are times when every Congressman finds in his morning mail identical 
letters written to him as a result of a meeting held the night before during which 
his constituents have been urged to write their Congressman. Although such 
action is in itself a significant indicator of the urgency of their message, there is 
always the attendant reaction that it might be an expression of mass urging, 
instead of individual understanding and need. But the letters I have received 
from postal employees in recent months bear no mark of the mass mind in them. 
All of them seem prompted by acute observation and dire need. Many of the 
letters have included family budgets, and have shown indisputably that budget 
and salary could never meet at the present level of the cost of living. 

Our postal workers do an invaluable job. Without their necessary labors, 
carrying on a business, profession, or even a family relationship would pose 
catastrophic problems. I am aware of the problems which beset the Post Office 
Department in its efforts to reduce the deficit inherent in handling a public 
service such as our postal system. Nonetheless, the fact remains that its em- 
ployees are doing an important job, filling an important need in the life of the 
Nation, are loyal and conscientious in the fulfillment of their duties, and deserve 
to be paid a decent living wage. 

H. R. 2344, introduced by the Honorable Gardner R. Withrow, provides for an 
increase of $800 per year or 40 cents per hour. I am in favor of this bill, and 
ask for the support of this committee for this legislation. 


The Cuarrman. Next is the Honorable John F. Shelley, from the 
State of California. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Sueutiey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
been asked by Congressmen Doyle and Hagen of California, who were 
here and called out, if they may file statements for the record. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, the request will be granted. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CLYDE DoyLe, 23p District, Los ANGELES CouNTYy, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you have already heard so many 
Members of this great legislative body clearly speak their minds in favor of 
immediate legislation to adequately increase the compensation of letter car- 
riers and other Post Office Department employees that what I might add would 
in the main only be accumulative to what they have already reasoned with you 
about. 

| favor a substantial, decent pay increase—immediately. And, I favor an 
exhaustive study by your committee aimed at reclassification of post office em 
ployees 

Based on the information I have, it would appear that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cost-of-living index clearly shows that the purchasing power of a 
present postal clerk, at his present salary, is over $750 less than the purchasing 
power of his 1939 salary. This, taken together with the fact that apparently an 
unbiased factual survey recently announced by the national representatives of 
the Post Office Department clerks and carriers shows that substantially more 
than one-half thereof, are unable to maintain themselves on their present sal- 
aries; and, that almost 50 percent had been literally forced to go out after 
their regular post-office work was done and obtain part-time jobs and employ- 
ment in order to earn enough to approach a decent, dignified living for their 
wives and their families, should make crystal clear a deserving need of a digni- 
fied increase in compensation at this time. Furthermore, the report to me, and 
the information I have, is that almost 40 percent of these postal employees have 
to expect their wives to supplement the family income. 

Mr. Chairman, while it is contributory to the material strength of our great 
Nation for people to be industrious and to earn honest, decent incomes, there 
is an element in connection with the manner of living and method of earning 
which the Post Office employees have to engage in which I believe to be actually 
detrimental to the happiness, health, and individual family security of these 
post-office employees rather than contributing to their actual industrious and 
constructive habits of living. It is this premise, Mr. Chairman. That just in 
proportion as mothers of young children have to leave their homes where their 
young children are, in order to earn money to help support these young children, 
just to that extent is the family circle broken. And if you say that these ab- 
sences from their respective homes and from these young children in these 
homes are but temporary and for a few hours at a time, I will reply that I know 
that. But, Mr. Chairman, the economy of our great Nation is amply able to 
pay these post-office employees sufficient income so that these thousands and 
thousands of American wives will not have to leave their homes for these pur- 
poses at all. It should not be necessary. It is not in the best interest of the 
children. nor of the homes, nor the family relations. And, whenever the individ- 
ual family life of an American family is materially interfered with; or is put 
off or put aside unnecessarily, such situation definitely contribues to depreciating 
the strength of our American Nation. If you say this is more theory than prac- 
tice, then I reply that I know of no Member of Congress who counters the propo- 
sition which is that America is only as strong and as solid and as happy and 
healthy as are the individual families in our great Nation. 

The brief statement I make about the absence of the mothers from the family 
circle in order to earn bread and butter, applies to the father being absent from 
the home long hours both before breakfast and after dinner. In fact, I am in- 
formed, thousands of them leave their employment at the post office and imme- 
diately go to work at other johs to supplement their post office earnings. 

American family life is interdependent—and as American family life goes, so 
goes our national security: so goes our national health; so goes our grassroots 
morale, Therefore, so long as our Nation continues to refuse to pay the postal 
workers on a substantial par with private-industry employees; just so long will 
there be a decided lack of morale within the hundreds of thousands of families of 
post-office workers; and just so long will there be hundreds of thousands of 
American children in these homes of postal workers who continue to grow up 
without real guidance while their fathers have the honor of working for Uncle 
Sam and Uncle Sam doesn’t decently pay for services rendered. I have never 
yet noted why some people expect the family of a post-office employee to be less 
important or to live on less money than any other American family with the 
same number of children and with the same day-to-day obligations. 
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I favor the $800 a year increase as provided by the Withrow bill. It appears 
to me this is a minimum figure which is justified by the facts of daily experience 
and needs of American families. 

This being my fourth term in this great legislative body, I am glad to again 
appear before this distinguished committee as I have three times previously, I 
believe, to urge a decent increase in post-office salary schedules. This not only 
applies, in my mind, to the carriers and clerks, but also to the supervisors It 
applies all along the line. For I believe that my Nation and your Nation is 
strong enough economically to pay its employees a dignified, decent compensation 
for honest services well rendered. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HARLAN HAGEN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, CALIFORNTA’S 
14TH District 


Mr. Chairman, like so many of my colleagues, I am here to plead the cause of 
approval of adequate wage adjustment for post-office employees. The inade- 
quacies of the salaries which we now pay our posts! employees is generally recog- 
nized throughout the Nation. The district which I have the privilege of repre 
senting is no exception. As a matter of fact, I have received a vast amount of 
mail from the postal employees who are numbered among my constituents and 
have had personal conversation with a great number. All with whom I have 
discussed the matter advise me of financial hardship with which they are con- 
fronted under the existing pay scale. Many have been compelled, because of their 
inadequate salary, to take outside part-time employment in order to balance their 
family budget. In many other instances, the wives of postal workers have 
found it necessary to secure jobs for the same reason. 

It is indeed a sad commentary when such a condition exists among a group 
of Government employees whose services are as necessary to our way of life 
as are those of the post-office workers. The delivery of the mail is one of the 
most important functions undertaken by our Government. The mail touches the 
lives of just about every citizen. For many, the mailman is their only contact 
with our Government. There is an overwhelming amount of evidence to indi- 
cate that the existing low salary scale has already had deteriorating effects upon 
the morale of these employees and has resulted in detrimental effects to the 
efficiency of the service. Some have found it necessary to obtain employment 
elsewhere. Should a substantial salary increase not be granted during this 
session of Congress, the morale of the service will be even more severely affected 
and there is every likelihood that other postal workers will find it necessary to 
seek positions in other fields. 

May I say at this point that I believe the recommendation which has been sub- 
mitted to this committee by the Postmaster General is entirely inadequate in the 
adjustments which would ensue. For many workers the increase brought about 
by this so-called reclassification would amount to a mere $100 per year, or less 
than $10 a month. 

Let us look briefly at what these infinitesimal increases would do. Under the ex- 
isting scale letter carriers and post-office clerks receive $272 monthly at the begin- 
ning of their service and look forward to receiving $364 monthly after 25 years of 
service. This is hardly adequate, particularly in California, to provide an induce- 
ment for young men to seek a career in the postal service. The Postmaster 
General’s proposal would be of almost no assistance in increasing the scale to 
allow these people to maintain the standard of living to which they are entitled. 

These comments apply with equal force to the supervisorial post-office em- 
ployees. It is my understanding that their salaries are determined on a different 
scale than are those of carriers and clerical help. This fact does not alter the 
need for adjustments in the ranks of supervisorial workers, and I would urge 
that any adjustments which are granted apply to supervisors as well as all other 
types of workers. 

I would urgently recommend that the committee act to grant salary increases 
of $800 per year to all employees. Should it be found necessary that the figure 
be reduced from that amount, I would urge the committee to approve nothing less 
than $400 in annual increases. This is the least we can do for loyal and efficient 
employees of this vital service. 


Mr. Suetiey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a statement on which I put some time in preparation, and I will try 
to condense it. 
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I, first of all, thank the members of the committee for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before them. 

I have received a letter which I am going to read in full, which I 
think exemplifies the situation of most of the postal workers. It is 
addressed to me. 


Dear Jack: I thought I would give you some figures that could be used when 
you appear before the committee, if you so desired, based upon my salary at 
present. My salary as a foreman is $5,196 per year—basic. My take-home pay 
is $548 per month. Let us use $350 in round figures. 

Using the national formula for living expenses as an analogy—wherein 25 per- 
cent is allowed for food, 25 percent for shelter, 10 percent for operation of the 
home, 15 percent for clothing, 124% percent for savings, and 121% percent for 
advancement—we will endeavor to see what the result adds up to here in San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Being a seaport city, you well know that prices here have at all times been at 
the top. Our salary remains stable and prices go up. The salary stays put for 
years, then you try and catch up when you do get a raise, only to have prices 
go up again, leaving you right where you were before—in fact, a little farther 
behind than you were originally. 

Twenty-five percent for food would be $87.50. Take it from there. My wife 
and I and our son, aged 12, use 8 quarts of milk a day. At 22 cents a quart 
66 cents. For 30 days—$20. Meat at $7 a week—S28 a month. Groceries, in- 
cluding vegetables, $15 a week—$60 a month. Total food bill—S$108, against 
the $87.50 allowable. Deficit, $20. 

Shelter—a family can rent a 3- or 4-room apartment for the $87.50 allowed. 
jut the average family wants a house which rents for an average of $100 to 
$135 a month. I am lucky, buying my own place, tough as it is, but where can 
the average postal clerk with a top of $4,730 per annum hope to start buying 
his own home when he has to have at least $5,000 down these days? So we show 
a $15 deficit here, or else we move to an undesirable location in which to bring 
up our children, 

Fifteen percent for clothing—$52.50. We can’t afford that so we cut down 
to about $10 a month and put the difference to work in food and shelter. 

Twelve and one-half percent for saving—$43.75. Well, here we can manage 
an $18.75 bond a month leaving $25. Insurance for the three of us averages $20, 
The remaining $5 goes to union dues with death benefits—so I guess vou can call 
it a saving. 

Ten percent for operation of home—$35. We just about hit this figure. 

Twelve and one-half percent for advancement spending—$43.75. Under this 
heading I would place my son’s school tuition of $17: his carfare and spending 
money, $15; my carfare, $30; son’s Scout and club activities at about $6. Total 
of $68. Deficit, $24. 

These figures show that my own salary is $57 per month short of making the 
grade according to the accepted percentage figures used by most economists. 
If the $800 raise were granted—in my case 13 percent is deducted for tax leav- 
ing $58 per month or $696 per year take home—it would just put us even with 
the monthly outgo. 

Now, how in the world is the lower-grade postal clerk going to get by if it 
just puts his supervisor even? If the economists could figure out how to bring 
the prices back closer to our purchasing power there would be no need for this 
continual fight for higher wages—we could spend our time bettering our posi- 
tions by advancement and thereby earn the difference. Sure, we have plenty of 
money—more than any postal worker in history, but 69 percent less purchasing 
power than ever before (other than in those dim dark days beyond recall before 
yon and TI were born). 

The point here is that in cities like ours prices are always at their highest 
while back in the middle States where they raise their own food and do not 
have the keen competition we have, they get the same money but do not have 
to put out the same amount that we do in order to live. So the “big city 
slicker” in the white-collar job in civil service has to make the best of what he 
gets and do the best he can. That is why the turnover in the post office has 
heen so great in past years—the average young fellow can’t make the grade, so 
he leaves. 
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This letter requires no answer, Jack. I just wanted to give you some figures 

to work on if you cared to use them. 
Your friend, 
TomMY MARTIN. 

I might say that this man and I were boys together and went 
ul through school together and have maintained a personal friendship 
through the vears. 

Mr. Chairman, it so happens that one of my youngest brothers 
is still on the police department in San Francisco, and one of them 
is off the police department with a retirement disability for injuries 
received in the course of duty, and it also happens that for some 
years I was president and secretary of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, connected with the American Federation of Labor. And I have 
done a lot of work on civil service in the city of San Francisco. I 
served 8 years in the California State Senate, and I served on a com- 
mittee similar to this on salaries for the State of California. There- 
fore, I have some understanding of the problems with which you are 
confronted. 

I might say I favor the Withrow bill. I think that the imposition 
of the plan proposed by Mr. Summerfield at this time would do an 
injustice to the civil service, post-office employees particularly, and 
[ want to make this observation: In many, many cases I have sat down 
with groups from trade unions who were employees in a particular 
industry or firm and worked out a reclassification of the duties and 
job gradations. I think in this case that has not been done. I think 
the pressing need of the postal worker and the civil-service employee 
generally is, first, to be brought up to the general living standard 
insofar as wages are concerned. Then after that is done I think : 
meeting between employee representation groups, postal authorities, 
and members of your committee on job reclassification might work 
out something worth while. I have seen any number of cases where 
worthwhile suggestions which were jumped upon and put into effect 
by management and employers were made from the workers’ side. 
They are on the job, and they know the distinction in the different 
grades of work, and where there is more re sponsibility or less respon- 
sibility and where a variation in pay scale should exist. 

I think that the spread that at one time existed between super- 
visory employees and the general clerk has been lost, and we have 
lost with that loss of spread the incentive that men should have to 
aspire to supervisory positions or positions of responsibility. The 
differential is too narrow, and the average person is not interested in 
assuming responsibility with the possibility of long hours, and super- 
vising the work of other men for just a few measly dollars more. 

As one of the previous witnesses has said, I think that the increases 
might more properly be given on a percentage basis rather than just 
a flat across-the-board basis. 

My general thought as expressed here this morning in regard to 
postal employees applies generally to civil-service employees. I will 
assume that Mr. Dowdy may ask me the same question that he asked 
the others. I say that I would be glad to pay the difference in taxes 
to guarantee a decent living wage to the employees of myself and 
the other citizens of the United States. I do not think that any 
right-thinking citizen, and I certainly want to say now that I, for 
one, do not believe that I should get cheap government at the e xpense 
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of the employees of the Government who, if you follow that prac- 

tice, then pac ‘k a double load because they pay their tax on the same 
percentage basis as do myself and other citizens, according to your 
net income, and they then pay an additional share by taking a low 
salary. 

I was going to speak about the salaries of civil-service employees 
inmy own statement. San Francisco police and firemen at the present 
time start at $367 per month and range to $417 per month in a three- 
year period. The letter carrier starts at $272 per month and reaches 
$297 per month in 3 years. The differential has climbed to 40 per- 
cent in favor of police and firemen in my community. After 8 years 
of service the letter carriers climb to $339.16 per month, still 29 

vercent behind the police and firemen with only 3 years of service. 
No one can say that the police and firemen deserve less. The only 
just answer is that the letter carrier deserves more, and he should 
get it now. 

The comparison with police and firemen is not picked because it 
is particularly favorable to postal employees. Figures from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the San Francisco Bay area tell the 
same story or a worse story through a whole range of skilled and 
semiskilled occupations. For instance, senior clerks and clerk-typists 
in the area, without regard to length of service, have an average salary 
range of from $320 to $390 a month in private employment. And 
those figures, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, are con- 
firmed by the monthly reports sent out by the Employers Council 
of San Francisco, which is a collective-bargaining group represent- 
ing business, management, and employers generally in that area. 
You have that plus the fact that private employees get many fringe 
benefits that the post office does not offer and which do not appear 
in these figures. Compare that with an experienced post-office em- 
ployee who hits a top of $339.16 a month after 8 years of service. I 
suppose we should not even talk about such trades as electricians, who 
average $520 a month in the San Francisco area, a figure a postal 
employee can never attain until he gets in the top supervisors’ bracket, 
which very few can hope to do, or many of them simply dream about 
reaching some day. 

That is, Mr. Chairman, a sort of summary of what I have in my 
statement, which I will leave with the committee, and I want to thank 
the chairman and members of the committee for this opportunity to 
appear before the committee. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you, Mr. Shelley. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN F. SHELLEY, Firrn District, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in behalf of the thousands of 
post-office and other Government employees in San Francisco, and for myself 
personally I want to thank you for the privilege of appearing before you this 
morning. I know that all of you are as concerned as I am at the problems these 
people face and are as anxious as I to assure that they are fairly treated by the 
Government in paying them for the fine job they do for thé rest of us. I know 
also that you have already heard a great deal of testimony on the problem from 
Members of Congress, postal officials, and from representatives of the employees. 
However, most of this testimony has been of a broad general nature, in terms 
of averages and classes. In such a situation we tend to lose sight of the human 
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problem and the individual himself. I hope to call your attention to the human 
and local side of the picture and by so doing bring more sharply into focus just 
how important your deliberations are to the man on the job and to his family. 

I want to talk separately about three different phases of the Government 
employee pay problem. Firstly, about the situation of the rank-and-file postal 
employee ; secondly, about the postal supervisors ; and thirdly, to speak about the 
case of other Government employees—those not in the postal service. 

As a first step I will read into the record a letter I received about 2 weeks ago 
from a foreman in the San Francisco post office. This letter gives no sob story. 
It is a simple statement of fact by a relatively fortunate postal employee who sees 
clearly what the picture is for his own family, and, by inference, gives an equally 
clear illustration of the situation faced by his fellow employees; the greater 
number of whom earn less than he does. 


(See oral testimony for letter referred to above.) 


It seems to me that the letter I have just read makes the plainest kind of 

mmon sense and gives the soundest possible reasons why the plan proposed to 
the committee by Postmaster General Summerfield is not what is needed now by 
the rank-and-file postal employee—the clerks and carriers and the lower grades 
who make up the bulk of people in the postal field service. I have no quarrel 
with the long-range purposes of the Department’s plan for providing job evalu 
ation and job description systems in the post office, and for a possible reclassifi 
cation of postal jobs should it be shown that this is required. Certainly I 
believe that there should be adequate pay differentials between jobs of differing 
responsibilities so as to provide incentives to work for promotion, and compensa- 
tion corresponding to the difficulties of the job. I believe that postal supervisors 
fully deserve the pay increases they would receive under the Summerfield plan 
But, I do not believe that the clerk, the carrier, the custodial employee and those 
in the lower grades in general should have a plan foisted on them which, in the 
name of increased efficiency, will operate to keep them from getting the cost of 
living and productivity increases they deserve and need right now. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say with all modesty that the decision your committee 
will have to make is nothing new to me in its broad outlines. Many of your 
members know that my own background includes a good many years in the labor 
movement. During that time, and particularly as secretary or president of the 
San Francisco Labor Council, I sat across the bargaining table and dealt with 
this very situation more times than I could now count. These experiences in 
volved bargaining for any number of employees from a very few up to several 
thousand. This committee's deliberations are the only counterpart that Govern- 
ment employees have for that collective bargaining situation. In a sense, the 
committee is the impartial arbitrator considering the claims and arguments of 
the employees, and the Government as employer. The essential point that I 
want to bring out is this. In all those years of bargaining over this situation 
we were always able to get acceptance of the fact that consideration of general 
wage increases is and must be kept distinctly separate from requests from either 
side for the setting up of a job evaluation, job description, or job classification 
program. It is true that, on occasion, the employer would throw in such a plan 
as a smokescreen to divert attention from the basic demand for a wage increase 
just as the administration has apparently done here. But any such unilateral 
proposal was never, and in all logic could never be accepted on those terms. 

No program for a new classification system, whether in Government or in 
private industry, can be successfully introduced or operated until both the em- 
ployer and the employee sit down together and work it out. I could give you 
any number of examples to show why this is so, and why, from the employer 
point of view as well as from the employee standpoint, it must be so. From 
the standpoint of increased efficiency and economy the employee has far more 
valuable experience and invaluable suggestions to offer than most employers 
suspect until they enter into such a joint program. Time after time, amazed 
and gratified management people have confirmed that to me personally after I 
had persuaded them to work with their employee unions as equal partners in 
developing job analysis programs. I am sure that a good deal of hard work and 
honest effort went into the plan that the Post Office Department has proposed 
here, and the similar plan for Government employees in general which has now 
also been presented to Congress. But, that proposal should certainly not be 
permitted to take precedence over action on legislation similar to that offered by 
Congressmen Withrow and Rhodes to provide for a general pay increase for 
postal employees. 
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That is so for two prime reasons I have already indicated. First, the em- 
ployees need a substantial pay raise right now, all along the line, to meet their 
immediate needs. Despite all the misleading talk about average increases 
provided in the Summerfield plan, the rank-and-file employee gets little or no 
immediate benefit from it. Second, action on the Summerfield plan should be 
deferred in any event until the Congress and representatives of the postal em- 
ployees are able to sit in on an equal basis with Post Office Department people 
and go over it with a fine tooth comb. ‘Then, and only then, can the people of 
the United States be sure that the best possible system has been worked out- 
and remember that the employees of the Department have a twofold interest 
in this problem. A self-interest as employees and a broader interest as a 
substantial group of citizens. We cannot bypass them on either count. 

Dealing now with some specifics which back up my firm belief that a broad 
general pay increase should be given to Federal employees now, I want to 
discuss some factual information from San Francisco. I am sure that the basic 
situation these facts highlight is generally the case throughout the country, 
but for me they strike close to home and I use them on that basis. 

In the letter I just read to you, my good friend Tommy Martin mentioned 
the difficulties a post office employee meets in trying to provide a decent. home 
for his family. That was an impression of personal experience which might 
be suspect to those who don’t know Mr. Martin. However, I have been pro- 
vided with some figures as to FHA requirements in San Francisco for insuring 
home-purchase loans. Within the range of post oftice clerks’ incomes, and that 
of the average Government employee, we find that for an individual with an 
income of $200 to $3800 per month the maximum loan which will be insured is 
$8,500. In the $300 to $400 a month income range the loan maximum is $9,150. 
Now, with about $12,000 as the minimum price at which a fairly decent house 
can be purchased, the postal employee would have to put up anywhere from 
$2,850 to $3,500 as a down payment and would have to assume monthly install- 
ments of over $80 a month on the loan alone, not counting the incidental ex- 
penses. For the beginning clerk whose take-home pay is not much over $200 
a month it’s impossible. Even for an 8-year-service employee the down pay- 
ment requirement would stop him if he had no other source of income than his 
salary from which to save the required $3,000 or so. 

I cite this home buying situation as only one item in the long list of necessary 
living expenses which have climbed beyond the means of the average post office 
worker. Although the Summerfield report purports to make a showing that the 
clerks’ and letter carriers’ earnings have kept pace with the cost of living since 
1939, I think that Mr. Hallbeck, who testified before you as the representative of 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, effectively answered that argu- 
ment by tearing down the phoney “average” used by the Department, and by 
his showing that the real wages of postal employees had fallen far behind even 
the dehatable cost of Tiving index. His figures substantiate the story which 
Tommy Martin’s letter vividly illustrates. 

The Summerfield report deals at great length with comparisons between 
postal employees’ salaries and those in various other occupations, with some 
stress’ on those other deserving public servants, the police and firemen. His 
averages again are weighted by a number of factors which throw them off balance, 
such as longevity, and, as Mr. Hallbeck stated, are certainly in error in the 
case of New York and Chicago policemen whose salaries over a period of 3 years 
climb to a range far beyond that of the postal employee after 8 years of service. 
Be that as it may, let us see what the situation is in San Francisco for police 
and firemen as compared to postal employees. Using Mr. Summerfield’s 1939 
base, at that time San Francisco’s police and firemen basic pay was $200 per 
month—that of the letter carriers, as an example, $175 per month. The differ- 
ential, 14 percent. As of now, San Francisco police and firemen start at $367 per 
month and range to $417 per month in a 3-year. period. The letter carrier 
starts at $272 per month and reaches $297 per month in 3 years. The differential 
has climbed to 40 percent in favor of police and firemen. After 8 years of service 
the letter carrier has climbed to only $339.16 a month—still 29 percent behind 
the police and firemen with only 3 years of service. No one can say that the 
police and firemen deserve less—the only just answer is that the letter carrier 
deserves more, and he should get it now. 

This is true from the Post Office Department’s own selfish point of view, if 
for no other reason. San Francisco’s police and fire departments have great 
difficulty getting enough young men to join the forces, even with these favorable 
comparative conditions. What then is the case with the Post Office Department, 
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and how do we explain the high turnover they are suffering on any other grounds? 
The pay offered is simply not adequate to attract new employees or to keep the 
men they have. 

The comparison with police and firemen is not picked because it is particularly 
favorable to postal employees as far as showing the need for more money is 
concerned. Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the San Francisco 
Bay area tell the same or a worse story through a whole range of skilled and 
semiskilled ocewpations. For instunce, senior clerks and clerktypists in the area, 
without regard to length of service, have an average salary range of from $320 to 
$390 a month in private employment—plus a lot of fringe benefits the post office 
doesn’t offer and which don’t appear in the figures. Compare that with an expe 
rienced post office employee who hits a top of $339.16 a month after 8 years of 
service. I suppose we shouldn’t even talk about such trades as electricians, who 
average $520 a month in the San Francisco area, a figure a postal employee can 
never attain until he gets in the top supervisors bracket, which very few can 
hope to do. 

An honest acceptance of these facts can lead to no conclusion other than that 
the postal employees need and are entitled to a substantial pay increase for all 
classifications in the service. Certainly we should not let political considerations, 
including the promise of a balanced budget or of economy in Government opera 
tions, override our sense of fair play. I urge the committee and the Congress to 
put such considerations aside in favor of elemental justice by granting these pay 
raises. 

With regard to the postal supervisors, they, no less than the rank and file of 
postal employees, need and should have the basic pay increase provided in the 
Withrow bill. That increase is essential for them to even maintain the decent 
standard of living to which they and their families are entitled, and to bring them 
back to the real wage level accorded them by the last previous salary adjustment 
in 1951. Over and above that, steps should now be taken to set up a realistic 
system of pay differentials within the postal service to give postal supervisors 
the recognition they deserve. These pay differentials should be sufficient to 
provide incentives to work for promotion—necessary if the efficiency of the 
service is to be developed—-and to compensate the supervisory ranks for the 
increasing difficulties and responsibilities of the jobs they hold. Through the 
past several years these differentials have tended to be whittled down by the 
policy of granting flat pay increases across the board rather than percentage 
increases which would preserve the differentials and maintain the proper bal- 
ance between the pay levels of the lower ranks and of the supervisory echelons. 
It is now time to correct that inequity. The correction should be made, not by 
depriving any group of the basic salary increase needed, but by bringing the super 
visors up to the levels they woula have reached if proper attention had been 
given to the problem through the years. 

Congressman Withrow’s bill, H. R. 2585, is a major step in the right direction 
to give equitable treatment to the supervisory ranks. Certainly more flexibility 
is needed to give adequate recognition to the various levels of supervision and 
responsibility. In addition, there is no justifiable reason why postal supervisors, 
unlike practically all other employees in Government service, should be denied 
periodic within-grade step increases. This obvious injustice, which H. R. 2585 
would also correct, merits immediate favorable attention. 

Many of the provisions of General Summerfield’s proposal, as they affect super- 
visors, have great merit. However, rather than delay relief for this class 
of postal employees while the whole classification system is under the long-term 
study that should be given it, a first step should be made now. When the proper 
time comes, and after the proper mutual study by Congress, the Department, and 
the employee groups, the desirable features of the Summerfield plan can be 
incorporated in the overall system. 

My comments on the whole range of Post Office Department employees can 
be applied for the most part to the situation of other classified Government 
workers. I have not yet had opportunity to study in detail the proposals con 
tained in the proposal presented to the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee last Thursday by the Civil Service Commission. At first glance, it 
has the same glaring weakness as the Summerfield plan in that it provides no 
real cost-of-living increase. Even the “average” increase it includes would 
give little or nothing to the vast majority of employees who need it most. If, 
as is reported, this majority would realize $100 or less a year, it is certainly 
not what the situation requires. For that reason, I recommend postponement 
of any plan to adopt the proposal in toto. As in the case of the postal workers, 
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further study is required on a mutual basis. Again, however, this postponement 
should not entail postponement of a substantial general wage increase for 
employees in these categories. The cost of living hits them just as hard as it 
does the postal worker, and in its separate consideration of classified employees’ 
pay problems the committee should give full recognition to that fact. 

Before leaving the Civil Service Commission proposal I do want to give my 
heartiest personal approval to the “at long last’ recommendation that Govern- 
ment workers be granted the very important ‘fringe’ benefits long enjoyed by 
people in private employment. The Government has been 50 years behind the 
times in this field. The recommendations for contributory group life insurance, 
medical care and hospital insurance, and, above all, unemployment insurance 
coverage for Government employees are long overdue. I want to congratulate 
the Commission most sincerely on this forward step and to urge the committee 
to give sympathetic consideration to this part of the plan at the very earliest 
opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, you have a great many other witnesses to hear, and I have 
already taken up a great deal of your time. I have done so only because of my 
deep personal sympathy for the critical situation my constituents in Government 
service face every day in trying to feed and clothe their families adequately. 
I know that your sympathy is as deep as mine and that the distinguished mem- 
bers of your committee can be relied on to deal with the problem in all fairness 
once the facts are clear. Thank you again for your courtesy and consideration. 

Mr. Coir. You mentioned a percentage of increase. Let’s reduce 
that to dollars in the lowest income bracket. What would be the min} 
mum dollar increase that you could go along with to the lowest paid 
postal employee? I mean annual dollar increase. 

Mr. Suetiey. I think the Withrow bill starts out with the $8°° 
increase. 

Mr. Cote. That would be your minimum ? 

Mr. Sueiiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Would that be true for all other Federal employees? 

Mr. Suevtiey. Well, may I say this: I have not gone into the general 
classification of all other Federal employees at this point, because I 
just got the figures of the plans submitted to the Senate committee 
just a few days ago, and have not made a complete study of it. 

The Cuarrman. I think the question is whether you would support 
a similar proposal for all other Federal workers. 

Mr. Suettey. I will. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is the question. 

Mr. SHE LLEY. I will. 

Mr. Cotz. Thank you. 

Mr. Downy. I have a question. In talking about percentage in- 
crease would you have a straight percentage all the w ay through, so 
we can get some idea about the cost of the thing, which is one ‘thing 
I am interested in. 

Mr. Sueviey. May I preconceive your question and simply cite an 
experience ? 

Mr. Dowpy. Yes. 

Mr. Suetiery. I have recited in some small way my experience in 
collective-bargaining procedures. I might say that I think that is 
part of what is going on here right now. It is the only opportunity 
the employees have to even come close to collective bargaining, dis- 
cussing with you gentlemen these problems. 

I have worked out, or have been a party to working out any num- 
ber of agreements between employers and trade unions representing 
employees { in the San Francisco area and the California area generally 
where percentage increases were worked out, where we first sat down 
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ind took the large bulk of either skilled, if it was that type of industry, 
or unskilled employees, the big single factor, and worked out a flat 
increase there, and then figured the percentage from that, and then 
extended it along the line, figuring the percentage. That has been 
the practice that 1 have been a party to and have seen used in any 
number of increases that wound up as percentage increases. You 
have to havea place to start. 

You will probably take the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of- 
living index, you will take the large bulk of employees and apply that 
to them and figure your general amount as it applies there, and then 
figure your percentage clear along the line on other classifications 
above. 

Mr. Dowpy. But if you are taking it on a percentage basis for 
round numbers to get rather close to the $800 on the lower wages it 
would give a 20-percent increase. My question was to be directed 
this way: Would you carry the 20 percent on to the higher salaries 
or would you have a lower percentage for all over a certain amount, 
say, $3,500 or some such thing ? 

Mr, Suetiey. I think, Mr. Dowdy, that the big problem there is, 
if the 20 percent extended even to the highest salaries, it is the only 
method by which we can reestablish the differential and thereby 
reestablish the incentive toward aspiring for a promotion. There 
is all the merit in the world in extending the 20 percent. 1 appre- 
ciate that in some of the higher grades—and I believe the Post Office 
has them up in the 14’s and 15’s—that it would not be the most 
easy thing for a Member of Congress to explain to other people, not 
postal employees in his district, how the ones in the higher bracket 
got that high. Maybe some adjustment there would be necessary. 
But the thing that I think should motivate whether the full 20 
percent is applied across the board or whether in the higher ones 
it is reduced to 15 percent or 10 percent, is looking at the loss of that 
spread which was originally set up, and which consequently has 
resulted in a loss in incentive. I think that must be reestablished in 
the postal service and the Government employment generally. 

You have mentioned a cost-of-living increase. Where only a cost-of- 
living increase is applied, the salary being paid before increase must 
be, of course, a decent salary which has ‘kept pace with living cost 
increases for some past years. It is my contention in the case of the 
postal employees that their present salaries are substandard. These 
present salary scales should first be raised to an amount that is ade- 
quate, and then the cost-of-living percentage increase figure should 
come into play from that point. 

Mr. Dowpy. Well, of course, this started off purely on the basis of 
a cost-of-living increase, and those in the higher brackets would not 
have to have as much increase perhaps as far as cost of living is con- 
cerned, or would not have to have any increase. That was the rea- 
son for that question. Of course, there are other things that have 
come into it concerning spread in grades since we started. If it is 
purely a cost-of-living increase, of course the lower grades would need 
a greater increase in ‘dollars and in percentages than the top grades 
would. That was the reason for my question. 

I have seen, at least in Texas, many times in raising salaries they 
would say all salaries up to $3,000 would be increased 10 percent 
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and then all salaries will get that increase on the $3,000, you see, and 
above that the amounts will have smaller percentage increases. 

Mr. Sueuiey. I have seen similar systems worked out in many 
cases. 

Mr. Dowpy. He would get his $300 on the first $3,000, but above that 
it would be less than 10 percent increase on the baker amounts. 

The Cuamman. Are there any other questions ? 

Thank you, Mr. Shelley. 

Mr. Suetiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. Mr. Javits from the State of New York. Will you 
come up, please? We shall be pleased to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, the members of this committee are skilled in this 
field, and it would be a work of supererogation for me to try to pose 
as an expert. I would like to take my principal testimony from two 
letters from my district. I have a great many postal and Federal 
civil service workers in my district, which is a middle class district 
that averages about $3,800 a year per family income. One letter is 
from a wife of a postal worker, which is a little note she sends me and 
says: 

As the wife of one of these postal workers I find that due to the large increase 
in the cost of living I have had to supplement his income by working myself, 
and I find it more and more difficult, under the circumstances, to make ends 
meet and properly maintain my home. 

And here is one from a postal worker himself, and I quote one sen 
tence: 

It is really impossible for me to support my wife and two children on the 
above-mentioned income, and I am forced to seek part-time employment. 

These are the curses of this postal and civil service worker pay 
situation, part-time employment and wives working, or an alternative 
of a burden of debt. If we want decent employment conditions and an 
efficient postal and civil service I think we have got to travel the 
“Withrow” road or one very much like it in order to deal with a very 
practical situation. 

The figures as given by the National Association of Letter Carriers 
on part-time employment I do not think are exaggerated. There are 
about 45 percent of all of the letter carriers whom they surveyed, they 
estimate, who have to take part-time employment, and they show also 
close to 40 percent, 38.2 percent, of working wives of such carriers. 
I do not think that we can run a self-respecting Government, seek- 
ing from people their best, if we face that kind of a situation with 
those kind of proportions of part time and wives’ employment in or- 
der to supplement the income which the Federal Government does 
not pay. 

{ know all my colleagues have emphasized, and I emphasize, that 
there is no remedy for the postal and civil service people except our 
sense of justice in line with the situation in the country as we see it. 

I think the Postmaster General’s statement of policy is admirable, 
that is, when he says he wants the dedicated efforts of employees who 
feel they are being treated and paid fairly, and that initiative and 
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extra effort on their part will be rewarded, and that there are real 
opportunities for advancement. I think you meet every one of these 
qualifications by giving the postal wor ker the increase along the lines 
of the Withrow bill and deal with the salaries of other civil service 
workers which are inadequate in the same spirit. 

I have one practical suggestion which } feel is much in line with 
what Mr. Dowdy was speaking about. I think it will commend itself 
to try to combine these two approaches, to try to bring up the wage 
levels by an across-the-board increase, which has been done before, to 
meet the basic cost-of-living necessity of the situation, and it should 
be possible to combine that with the standards of reclassification, 
compensation for incentive, readjustment within grades, and looking 
after your top people. Incidentally, I do not agree with the Post- 
master General that we should limit top salaries, because we in Con- 
gress or on the Judiciary have not had an increase. We want the 
best men, and what we get in salary is something we will have to 
worry about later. We should not inhibit the Post Office Depart- 
ment in what it pays for top level service in running this billion 
dollar business. I do not think, as one Congressman, that there 
should be any such inhibition at all, and 1 hope you gentlemen will 
not make the Postmaster General feel he needs to have any such 
inhibition. 

We need $20,000-a-year men to run this enormous enterprise, con- 
sidering what top level executives earn in industry, and I see no 
reason ‘why we should put any lower roof on it because we have not 
raised our own salaries. The postal and civil service workers need 
salary increases and we need good management in the post office. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Dowdy raised a question a while ago in respect to 
where we get the money to pay this. I wonder if you would be will- 
ing to go along and cut out this foreign money and do some more 
things for more people in this country ? 

Mr. Javits. Mr. Gross, I believe that the people who work in the 
post. office are Americans and are just as interested in the security 
of our country as I am. I intend to go along in a very substantial] 
way with the recommendations of this committee on raising more 
money for the mail that is sent through the mails. I hope this com- 
mittee will go further in charging more money for second and third 
class mail with suitable exceptions for small publications which are 
a public service, taking into account the millions and millions that 
are made on sending great national publications that have a lot of 
advertising through the mails. I do not think that it is nec essary 
to penalize the security of our country in order to deal fairly with the 
postal worker. 

Mr. Gross. What security is the gentleman talking about? I have 
heard a good deal of talk about security. What security is the gentle- 
man talking about? We did not have any security with respect to 
Korea, did we? 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Chairman, we have won our objectives in the 
wars in which we have been engaged against totalitarian aggression, 
including the one in Korea, and we won them because we have had 
allies. I am for having allies and cementing them to us. 
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Mr. Gross. I will not pursue the question, but that is the gentle- 
man’s opinion that we won the war in Korea. 

Mr. Javirs. I am sure we will debate that another time. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Javits. 

Mr. Javits. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Angell is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF HOMER D. ANGELL, OF OREGON 


Mr. Ancett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have a meeting of my own committee, and, to save your time and mine, 
I ask leave to file a statement which I have prepared, and may I say 
that I am in favor of the Withrow bill. It is timely and should 
have been prepared hefore. 

The CHarrman. Very well. The statement will be inserted in the 
record at this point. We thank you, Mr. Angell. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Homer D. ANGELL OF OREGON 


Mr. Chairman and genetlemen of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before you in support of legislation for the increase of salaries for 
postal employees. 

I favor the enactment of the Withrow bill, H. R. 2344, which will bring pur- 
chasing power of the postal clerks back to the 1939 level and give them recog- 
nition for their increased productivity. 

As you know, many of these postal employees with families to support are on 
practicaly a starvation wage at the present time. I quote from a few of the 
many letters I have received from clerks in my congressional district with 
reference to it. 

A letter written to me under date of February 5, 1954, states: 

“I need this raise in the worst way. I have naa so far behind in take-home 
pay as compared with other wage earners in this area that it’s pathetic. I don’t 
mean that I am trying to keep up with the Jones’ either. On my present 
salary, being a family man, I don’t take home sufficient money to provide the 
basic necessities of life. Saving nothing of anything extra. It has been a strain 
mentally to try to live on our budget. We have to skimp on food, and can’t 
seem to have money for adequate medical or dental work. I am worse off now 
than I was a year or two ago, and unless there is some hope of change in the 
near future I don’t know what we'll do. If it wasn’t so difficult for my wife to 
work out she would be doing that right now to relieve her mental strain 
of trying to provide balanced meals on the little she has for this purpose.” 

Another under date of February 4, 1954, reads: 

“Since our last pay increase, the costs of maintaining a household have risen 
so that most of the postal clerks have been forced to seek employment in part- 
time work or even to have their wives work part-time jobs. Please consider 
how long our wages have remained at this level, while taxes, food, clothing, 
housing, and transportation costs have steadily gotten out of reach.” 

From a third letter, written under date of February 4, 1954, I quote as follows : 

“We have two children and are attempting to pay for our home and still cope 
with the steady rise of taxes, food, clothing, housing and transportation costs. 
Our paycheck has not been adequate enough to allow for any savings plan and 
falls far short of keeping ordinary house expenses paid up.” 

For the year 1939 the average salary of a post-office clerk was $2,165 and on 
August 15, 1939, the Bureau of Labor Statistics index stood at 98.6. It will thus 
be seen that the ratio between salary and the BLS index was $21.96 for each 
point of the index. In 1929 the Federal income tax provided an exemption of 
$2,000 for married man, plus $400 for each dependent and the average post-office 
clerk with a family of 3 paid no income tax and his entire salary of $2,165 was, 
therefore, available for normal living expenses. 

At the present time, the average annual salary of a post-office clerk is approxi- 
mately $4,040 according to the report of the Postmaster General for July 1, 1952. 
From this amount an employee with a wife and single dependent pays Federal 
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income tax of $405, leaving available for normal living expenses the sum of 
$3,635 per annum. 

The BLS index (old series for November 1953) stood at 192.3, and if the 1939 
ratio of $21.96 for each point of the BLS index is to be maintained, a post-office 
clerk would require an income of $4,223 after taxes in order to maintain his 
1939 standard of living. Each employee, therefore, lacks at least $588 per annum 
of maintaining his 1939 standard. 

Postal employees in common with our citizens generally are entitled to the 
improvements of technological progress. This technological progress has been 
reflected in increased man-hour output of postal employees. During the period 
from 1945 to 1951, for example, the Post Office handled an increase in volume of 
27.7 percent with an increase in personnel of only 14.3 percent. It is proper 
that this productivity be rewarded in public employment as it is in private 
employment because in no other way can the employees of Federal Government 
keep abreast of improvements brought about in recent years. If we figure this 
improvement factor at only 5 percent we find that the 1939 wage (including this 
improvement factor) amounted to $23.06 rather than $21.96 for each point of 
the BLS index. Using this process it will be seen that the actual take-home 
pay, after taxes, required to maintain the 1939 standard of living with a modest 
improvement factor, amounts to $4,434 or approximately $800 less than the pres- 
ent take-home pay. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that a flat increase of $800 per annum for 
all employees is thoroughly justified. I urge that bills for that pnrpose intro 
duced by Congressmen Rhodes, of Pennsylvania, H. R. 2297, and Withrow, Wis- 
consin, H. R. 2344, now before this committee be reported favorably. These 
bills provide also for the elimination of the two present lowest salary grades 
and provide in addition an overtime rate for substitute postal employees for 
service in excess of 8 hours in any one day, or 40 hours in any one week. 

An increase in postal salaries is manifestly necessary. Not only has the cost 
of living cut the real wages of postal employees far below their 1939 level, but 
other increased expenses, such as higher taxes, have greatly reduced the net 
spendable income of post office clerks. 

These factors must be taken into consideration by Congress when formulating 
salary legislation. But they are not the only ones that require attention. 
Equally important is the large rise in the productivity of post office employees. 
From 1945 to July 1, 1951 (the last year for which accurate figures are avail 
able) the volume of mail handled by post offices has risen 27.7 percent while 
personnel has increased 14.3 percent. These figures demonstrate a great increase 
in employee productivity. An employee has the right to share in the benefits 
of his own better work; that right is granted in private industry. As a matte! 
of justice this right should be extended to postal employees. 

This bill will bring the income of post office clerks up to the 1939 purchasing 
level and will give him the benefit of his own work improvement. 

While the bill as introduced does provide a floor beyond which wages might 
not be reduced, the elimination or alteration of such a floor during consideration 
of the bill, is far from an impossibility. In that event salaries could continu 
ously decline—at a rate faster than they have ever been adjusted upward 
during a period which resulted in a lower cost-of-living-index figure. 

The St. George bill sets a figure equal to 24% cents per hour for each point 
of increase or decrease in the cost of living. That would mean an immense 
fluctuation in postal salarieés—2% times as great as in private businesses using 
the escalator principle. 

Acceptance of the escalator principle would mean acceptance of the principle 
that a wage should at all times be tied to a predetermined standard of living 
and that an employee has neither a right nor a hope to aspire to a better stand 
ard. This is not an American principle. We should all hope to improve our 
standards of living, both as individuals and as a group. The base of all esca- 
lator arrangements immediately becomes the maximum and minimum beyond 
which progress is impossible. This principle is neither new nor workable. It 
has been tried and rejected many times in the past and it is particularly in 
teresting to note at this time that many of the groups now saddled with this 
arrangement are seeking ways and means of eliminaing it. 

The National Federation of Post Office Clerks has always advocated the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. To discriminate against a man because 
of the area in which he lives is as wrong as to discriminate against him 
because of race, color, or creed. 
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The proposals for area wage scales are based upon a serious economic fallacy — 
that living costs are lower in small communities than in the larger municipali 
ties. Rents and fresh foodstuffs, to be sure, may cost less, but these form only 
a part of the necessities a family must buy. Most purchases, such as packaged, 
frozen, or canned foods: clothing: appliances and furniture; tires and automo 
bile, for example are fair-traded. Their prices are the same throughout the 
country 

The so-called reclassification of postal positions and wages is without merit at 
this time. Such measures would provide different rates of pay for different 
jobs in the postal service 

Men in the postal service maintain that postal employees and especially 
post-office clerks, are not specialists. The clerk behind the window selling stamps 
must know how to sort mail, and in most all post offices he does. To classify 
a man according to one particular job not only would work a hardship upon 
the work system in all post offices, it would also do an injustice to a great 
many post-office clerks. It would create a state of confusion almost beyond 
description 

It is obviously impossible for Congress to pass a necessarily complex re- 
classification bill before adjournment in July. The consideration of the problem 
of classifying of the hundreds of different types of work in the post office alone 
requires far more time than the remaining 544 months of the current session of 
Congress. The $800 increase provided by the Withrow bill, H. R. 2344, is the 
only means of bringing the purchasing power of post office clerks back to the 
1939 level, giving them some benefit for their increased productivity. All other 
measures work hardships upon clerks and other postal employees, rather than 
improving their present economic status. 


The Cuamman. Mr. Don Magnuson, of the State of Washington. 
Is he present? Mr. Magnuson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DON MAGNUSON, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Macnuson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is a pleasure to come before your committee. 

The Cuatrrman. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Macnuson. I have a prepared statement which I would like 
to incorporate in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Will you hand it to the reporter, please? 

Mr. Magnuson. And in the interest of brevity, I will not read the 
statement, but it will be available to the committee. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Mr. MAGNUSON, WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it gives me personal pleasure 
to appear today before this committee on behalf of pay increases for postal and 
other Federal employees. 

In my opinion, immediate financial relief for Federal employees from the 
serious effects of present economic conditions is absolutely essential. The Federal 
Government must retain and reward the services of these highly skilled, loyal, and 
faithful public servants. If this Government is to attract the qualified profes- 
sional, technical, and clerical personnel so necessary to the performance of vital 
governmental operations, then it must reappraise the Federal pay schedules. 

This committee has been receiving testimony for 2 weeks from various repre- 
sentatives of the Post Office Department, the administration, Members of Con- 
gress, and representatives of employee unions. Therefore, I know that you are 
just as conscious of the problem as I am, and are just as anxious to find an 
equitable solution. You have before you for consideration suggestions by Post- 
master General Summerfield concerning postal employees, the administration's 
proposal for Federal classified employees, and several bills introduced by Mem- 
bers of Congress. I hope that this committee and the Congress will decide on a 
salary increase sufficiently large to enable these employees to meet their obliga- 
tions and to save something for the future. 
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It is not necessary to repeat voluminous analyses indicating the unfortunate 
economic condition of these Federal employees. I feel that it is sufficient to say 
that a substantial increase in the hase pay is required to equalize even partially 
salaries of Federal classified workers with the rise in living costs since 1939 
This simple fact stands out above all others and has been repeated over and 

er before this committee—the Federal classified employee has experienced a 
continuous decrease in relative take-home pay due to the ever-increasing lag 
between his earnings and the amount of money required to buy the necessary 
oods and services for him and his family. 

As Federal salaries are so inadequate, many individuals would wonder how 
these employees have managed to survive. The answer is simple, but at the 
same time it is an unpleasant commentary on our neglect of these loyal workers 

Many surveys made in various offices indicate that as many as 75 percent of 
the Government workers in some of the lower grades must find outside employ- 
ment to supplement their incomes as Federal employees. This is particularly true 
in the Post Office Department. These employees, by working at two jobs in order 
to give their families a decent standard of living, cannot do justice to themselves, 
to their health, or to their ability to do either job efficiently. This is a situation 
for which we are peculiarly responsible, because it is the duty of Congress to 
establish the pay scales for Federal employees. 

The second alternative used by many Federal workers is to allow their wives 
to leave their homes and enter the labor force to supplement the family income. 

Another unfortunate alternative, utilized all too often, is resorting to loan 
companies. Many workers have been forced to turn reluctantly to various loan 
agencies, not as an isloated instance to meet a particular urgent situation, but 
as a continuing and utterly self-defeating means of meeting a permanent financial 
problem. The result is, of course, the take-home pay is reduced further by 
payment of interest rates on loans to provide necessities such as food, clothing, 
shelter, medical care, and the education of children. 

And, of course, the commonest alternative of all is just doing without all 
luxuries and indeed many of the necessities which go to make what we in 
(America like to refer to as our American standard of living. 

This need for an increase in the salary levels of all Federal employees and a 
reexamination of the relationship between the various grades in the service is 
not something new, but is a problem which has been with us for some time. 
The Hoover Commission, in 1949, recognized it, and devoted a part of its recom- 
mendations to meeting it. While it is true that the Classification Act of 1949 
corrected some of the complexities of pay-administration practices of the Gov- 
ernment, it didn’t solve all the problem. 

The Hoover Commission pointed out that “pay adjustments for white-collar 
workers and postal workers have tended, particularly from a point of view of 
timing, to lag behind similar adjustments in industry.” This conclusion is just 
as valid today. 

The Hoover Commission finally concluded, “salaries, pitifully low in the higher 
levels, must be substantially increased to attract and retain employees with 
first-rate abilites.” 

Since the writing of those recommendations, Federal employees have received 
a moderate increase, in 1951. But the cost of living has continued to increase 
far in excess of the amount covered by the pay raise. So we again must accept 
this challenge and move quickly to aid our loyal and industrious Federal workers. 

With respect to the recommendations of the Postmaster General, made earlier 
to this committee, it is my opinion that they would fall far short of meeting 
the demands of equity, justice, and need posed by the situation of employees of 
the Post Office Department. Vast numbers of postal employees would receive 
only token increases, and many others would receive no salary adjustments what- 
ever, under the Postmaster General's plan. That plan is totally inadequate, in 
my judgment. 

I believe Congress and this committee should provide compensation for postal 
supervisors commensurate with their responsibilities. The general lack of in- 
terest on the part of postal employees in advancement to supervisory grade 
reflects clearly that the present system provides little incentive—if any—for 
seeking such advancement. 

I wish also to make specific reference to Government professional and technical 
employees. We have a good many of these in my State of Washington, with a 
particularly large concentration at the Bremerton Naval Shipyard, which nat- 
urally employs many draftsmen, naval architects, and engineers. 
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I know that it is becoming increasingly difficult for the Bremerton establish- 
ment—a key west coast national-defense installation—to attract and retain 
qualified technicians of these types. The reason is basic and simple—the salaries 
offered by the Government are not competitive with those of private industry, 

AS a result, there is a constant turnover of personnel, with many of the best 
qualified workers in technical and professional lines inevitably abandoning 
Government service for the more lucrative private employment. Not only is such 
a situation costly in itself, but it is unjust to those in Government employ, and 
I believe the committee and the Congress should correct it. 

Finally, it seems obvious to me that something is glaringly Wrong when 
employees of the United States Government find it necessary in large numbers 
either to seek part-time supplemental employment or ask their wives to neglect 
their children and go to work. We would be the first to deplore such conditions 
among employees of any private employer, and it is singularly out of keeping 
for us to tolerate them among Government workers, 

These employees are not asking for the unreasonable. We all know that they 
will be receiving little enough even after adjustments are made, if such proves 
to be the decision of the Congress. Their request is simply that an equitabl 
portion of financial relief be provided, to enable them to live with some measure 
of dignity, comfort, and security. 

Mr. Maenuson. It is my feeling that there is really only one ques- 
tion before this committee and before the Congress, and that is: 
Does the need exist? Does the need exist for pay increases for the 
postal workers and classified workers? In other words, is their re- 
quest for relief justified ? 

I want to say that I am completely convinced that it is justified. I 
represent as Congressman at Large the entire State of Washington, 
and we have many thousands of Federal workers, many thousands of 
postal workers. I know personally many scores of these people. I 
have visited in their homes. I was a newspaper man for 20 years 
before I came to Congress in 1953, and as a newspaper man I had many 
contacts with Federal employees. It is not a new conviction on my 
part that Federal pay scales are far too low. I know that these people 
are living at a bare subsistence level, many, many of them are. Many 
of them, as has been brought out here many times, have to take out- 
side work. They finish their full day’s work for the Government 
and then have to put in 3 or 4 hours at something else. Many of 
them have to have their wives work. 

We all know that in either instance this involves neglect. of the fam- 
ily. It tends to break down the family relationship. They have the 
father spending his evenings on the job instead of at home. Of course, 
it is much more serious when the mother has to abandon the home 
and go out and help earn the daily bread. 

Some of them—I know many of them—seek to or take recourse to 
small-loan companies, which is an utterly, of course, self-defeating 
proposition because they just get in deeper and have to pay heavy 
interest rates, and find themselves mired down financi ally to a point 
where finally their situation becomes completely hopeless. I think it 
is obvious that there is something wrong somewhere when these con- 
ditions are necessary. I think that the Members of Congress would be 
the first to say so if you found a situation like this existing among 
the employees of a private employer; while we might not have the 
authority and the power to do something about it: in this case. As 
to where the mony shall come from, as I said, I do not think that is the 
question. I think the question is: Does the need exist? Are these 
increases justified ? 
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Since they are, it is our responsibility to find the money and to 
grant these pay increases. I know it is important to balance the 
budget and save money, but I do not think we should do it at the 
expense of these people on the Federal payroll. 

‘he CuarrMan. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Lane from Massachusetts. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS LANE, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Lane. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, first let me express to you my appreciation 
for your consideration and kindness in allowing me, as one of the 
Members of Congress, to address your committee. 

The CuHarrMan. We are glad to have you. 

Mr. Lane. Though I am aware that for some time past now your 
committee has been listening very attentively and with kind consid- 
eration to the heads of “he departments and divisions, organizations, 
societies and groups representing the post office employees and Fed- 
eral employees and (axpayers and whatnot, I dare say that you have 
heard this morning a great many worthwhile suggestions from my 
colleagues in the House, and that perhaps at this time you have heard 
as much as you can for the moment before the session of the House 
begins. 

I just want to say, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that I have a very short statement here that I would like to state to 
your committee. I am aware that time is of the essence and I do not 
desire to encroach upon your valuable time and the time of the 
members of the committee any further except to say that it is no 
secret, Mr. Chairman, that almost all Members of Congress want a 
pay raise for themselves, and a leaping one at that. 

Congress must not boost its own pay and then refuse to increase the 
wages of all other Federal e mploy ees. I believe that action to increase 
the pay of postal workers should come first, and that this should serve 
as a model for similar bills affecting Federal personnel as a whole; and 
[ may say that fringe benefits, worthwhile in their own right, can 
never serve as a substitute for more cash from the paycheck to meet 
the increase in the day-to-day cost of living. 

Government workers cannot strike and are not protected by collec- 
tive bargaining. As a result, their compensation has fallen behind 
the rate of progress made by workers in private industry, and you 
have heard a lot of testimony on that particular issue this morning. 
It is up to a reasonable and appreciative Congress to make amends 
for this neglect, and I dare say that the members of this committee 
will do that as time goes on. 

The average salary in Government has more than doubled since 
1940, but the average pay of workers in private industry has more than 
tripled in the same period. On this basis, an increase would be in 
order to bring Federal salaries up to the levels prevailing in the indus- 
trial field, and I think that that was brought out very vividly here 
by the Congressman at large from Connecticut this morning. 

The large- scale and unsettling turnover in Government employment 
is proof that more attractive incentives exist in private rather than 
public employment, and that has also been stated time and time again 
here this morning, Mr. Chairman. 
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If we are to hold these experienced personnel, we must make it 
possible for them to stay in Government service, and the only way to 
do this is to pay them an adequate compensation. 

Business, commerce, and industry could not function without the 
dependable communications network that is the postal service. The 
Congress itself could not serve its constituents, our own constituents, 
our own people back home, without the aid and help and assistance 
of the post-office clerks and letter carriers and Federal employees. 

We cannot expect, Mr. Chairman, these loyal public servants to 
carry their increasing responsibility and increasing burden on austerity 
wages. In real wages they are now getting far less than they received 
in 1939, as stated here this morning. Is this what we call progress / 
What happens to production and morale under these circumstances / 

You cannot overwork a willing human being and then expect him 
to be grateful for receiving less pay than when he started, for that 
is what the actual take-home pay amounts to when you make allow- 
ance for the increase in cost of living and that taxes that have been 
taken out of his pay, not to mention the inequity of the 6-percent 
deduction for retirement, which is 200 percent greater than the social- 
security tax paid by workers in private industry. 

There will be evasions and stalling on this issue, Mr. Chairman, 
sad to say, and one of the favorite devices to confuse and delay action 
will be a call for reclassification of the many hundreds of different 
assignments within the Post Office Department. This would be mani- 
festly unfair to the legion of postal workers who have had to take on 
part-time work outside the post office, as has been mentioned by every 
speaker here this morning, or send their wives to work in stores and 
factories to supplement the family income. Only by such extra effort 

can they maintain their living standards and avoid going deeper into 
debt. 

The work improvement among postal employees must be recognized, 
Mr. Chairman, and rewarded by a straight $800 pay increase across 
the board, which I believe is the only way to solve the problem. 

In any case, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as the 
Nation expects more and more from postal employees, it must honestly 
face the fact that they deserve a substantial increase in pay. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Thank you. 

We have Mr. A. S. J. Carnahan, representing the State of Missouri. 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have a prepared statement, and, to save your time and the time of my 
colleagues who are waiting to be heard, I will submit the statement for 
the record. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair recognizes that the gentleman has been 
here for some time. We do not want to cut him off. 

Mr. Corz. I would like to ask the gentleman from Missouri, are you 
in favor of the $800 across-the-board increase for -postal employees? 

Mr. Carnanan. Yes; I would favor the $800 increase. oaaien 
I think I am prepared to support whatever bill this fine committee 
brings before the House. 

Mr. Cotx. The principal bill that has the most support from the 
organizations seems to be the Withrow bill. 
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Mr. Carnanan. Yes. 

Mr. Cotx. That is the reason for my question. 

Mr. Carnanan. I would favor that bill. 

Mr. Coiz. One more question. Would you also favor an $800 across- 
the-board increase for all Federal employees? We have that matter 
under consideration in our committee, too, you know. 

Mr. Carnanan. If such a raise is necessary to bring about proper 
neentive I would favor that, yes. 

The Cuatmman. Thank you, Mr. Carnahan. Your statement will 
appear in full in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I appear before 
you in support of H. R. 2344, a bill to adjust the salaries of postmasters, super- 
visors, and employees in the field service of the Post Office Department, and 
other Federal employees. 

The wage increases that have been provided this deserving group of our Fed- 
eral employees since 1939, when the steady increase in cost of living began, have 
in my opinion in most cases been long overdue and inadequate to meet the higher 
cost of living. 

Hardships which exist among many of our postal employees with reference 
to income have no place in our American economy, especially when that economy 
is reported to have reached an all-time high in 1953. I base the statement 
regarding hardships on personal knowledge from discussions had with postal 
employees in the Eighth Congressional District of Missouri which I have the 
honor to represent, on surveys made among postal employees in my district by the 
National Postal Transport Association, and from contacts with other organiza- 
tions interested in the welfare of the postal employee. 

Surveys made in my district by the National Postal Transport Association 
among employees reflect the following regarding economic status: 100 percent 
of the employees are married, with an average of 3.38 dependents per person. 
Fifty percent of these employees receive no income other than that derived from 
their salaries. The wives of 40 percent of the employees work. There is a 
marked tendency toward decreased savings and increased indebtedness. 

Where wives—often mothers—have taken jobs in order to help make ends 
meet, it in many instances places a strain on family life, particularly where 
children are involved. In many cases, insurance has been dropped, Government 
savings bonds cashed, and other forms of family securities depleted, in an effort 
to meet financial burdens. 

It is my sincere belief that our faithful postal employees are due consideration 
with reference to salary increases, and I respectfully urge that H. R. 2344 be 
favorably reported out of your committee. 

I am grateful to the committee for affording me the privilege of appearing in 
behalf of the postal employees in my district. 

A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, M. C., 
Righth District of Missouri. 


The Cuarrman. We have with us the Honorable James Fulton, « 
former member of this committee. Mr. Fulton is recognized. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES G. FULTON, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Fouron. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I always have had 
a warm regard for this committee, having served under you as senior 
member on the old Civil Service Committee. It was my start in 
Congress. 

The CuatrmMan. We are delighted to have you here this morning, 
sir. 

Mr. Fuuron. I have always felt very close to you and the members 
of the committee. 

I would just like to submit a statement in order to save the com- 
mittee’s time. I favor the Withrow bill for an $800 increase across 
the board. 
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I might say to you, in answer to the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. 
Cole’s question, on the $800 across-the-board increase for all other 
Government employees, I do not think the postal service should be tied 
to an increase across the board for other Federal employees, and | 
think it should be on a selective basis. There is no doubt, however, 
that the postal employees are very far behind in the bringing forward 
of the Government groups of employees, and therefore should have 
this raise at this time. 

Asa member of the Foreign Affairs Committee I would not recom- 
ment an across-the board increase for the Department of State em- 
ployees because we have adequately taken care of many in that Depart 
ment and in the Foreign Service, so that they are not in the same posi- 
tion as the postal employees. TI would say this, that we are competitive 
in government with private industry, and unless we have a good career 
service that is encouraging to the employees we will not get a good 
efficient postal service. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Fulton. We appreciate you being 
here this morning. Your statement will appear in full in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 





STATEMENT OF Hon. JAMES G. FULTON, REPRESENTATIVE, 271H CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 








Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during my 10 years of service 
in the Congress I have come to know many of the postal employees very well 
and I have found them to be one of the most industrious, faithful, and eflicient 
groups of workers. I am very much interested in keeping this high type of 
personnel in the postal service and making the postal service a real career 
service. 

I believe that in order to have efficient and faithful employees in the postal 
service they must be well paid postal employees. The figures of the Post Office 
Department show that the volume of mail has been continually rising while the 
percentage of increase of personnel has been comparatively small. The figures 
demonstrate that there has been a great increase in employee productivity. The 
employees should share in the benefits of their own better work, a right granted in 
private industry. The good work of the postal employees should be encouraged. 

Congress has reserved the right to determine the salaries to be paid to postal 
employees. Congress, therefore, has assumed the responsibility of maintaining 
those salaries at an adequate and just level. 

The cost of living continues to rise and taxes also continue to rise, decreasing 
the spendable income of the postal employees. The standard of living is also 
continually rising making it increasingly difficult for postal employees to raise 
and educate their families according to the present American standard of living. 

Many of the postal employees have found it necessary to supplement their in- 
come by taking outside employment, many of their wives have been forced to 
take jobs, and many employees have cashed bonds in order to maintain a decent 
standard of living for their families. 

Many of the postal employees in my district have appealed by letter and some 
in person requesting me to urge Congress to enact salary-increase legislation 
because they are in financial difficulty. The need for this legislation at the 
earliest possible date is important. 

The entrance salary for postal employees is not sufficient to attract the high 
type of employee necessary to maintain the present level of efficiency of the 
postal service. The postal service cannot compete with outside industry at the 
present salary scales. The turnover of postal service will be greatly reduced 
when the postal salaries are brought up to the proper level. A well-paid career 
postal service will result in better efficiency and lower cost to the Post Office 
Department. 

I respectfully request the committee to make a favorable report on the With- 
row bill, H. R. 2344, which provides for salary increases for the postal employees 
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that will bring their net spendable income up to the 1939 level. The $800 annual 
increase provided for in the bill is justified by the increased productivity of this 
hard-working, efficient, and conscientious group of workers. 

The Cuamman. The Chair recognizes Mr. Busbey from the State 
of Illinois. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRED E. BUSBEY, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

At the beginning I wish to assure the committee that it is not only 
a pleasure but what I deem a great honor to appear heré in behalf of 
the postal employees and in support of the Withrow-Rhodes bill. I 
have heard questions asked about the pay raises for other Government 
employees. 1 am not prepared, and do not care to discuss that at 
this time because I hope that the pay raise for all Government em- 
ployees will not muddy up the waters of this vital question of increases 
for employees of the postal service. 

The Cuairman. Would the gentleman yield right there? 

The whole thing is a vital question before this committee, tlie whole 
problem is a vital question. 

Mr. Bussey. I know it is a vital question, but I am hoping the two 
will be separated. I represent a district wholly inside the city of 
Chicago, and, while I am primarily speaking for the postal employees 
in Chicago and other urban areas, [ do not want anyone to think 
that I am talking against the rural employees. 

Over a period of years I have contacted a great many of the postal 
employees in my district; particularly because I have always felt very 
close to them and considered every one of them my friends. As a 
matter of fact, I have always taken pride in the fact that every 
representative of the Third Congressional District of Illinois, regard- 
iess of whether he was a Democrat or a Republican, has always been 
considered as a friend of the postal employees. 

In my contact with these friends, I have ascertained that approxi- 
mately, if not more than, 50 percent of the clerks and carriers in my 
district in Chicago have been forced to seek employment outside of 
the postal department in order to keep their families going and to 
keep body and soul together. I have understood, from some of my 
colleagues here in the House who represent rural districts, that the 
need is not as great in the rural districts as it is in the urban districts. 
I think that this committee should, and I am sure it will, take into con- 
sideration the differential in living costs between the rural and urban 
districts. It is a problem to which I have given a great deal of 
thought over the years, but I must admit I have not been able to find 
the answer. I do not know where you will make the line of demarca- 
tion between the urban and rural areas. Take, for instance, the city 
of Chicago. If you confine it to the city limits of Chicago, you have 
the surrounding areas, such as Oak Park, Evanston, and other large 
communities, which have the same problems. So, I do not see how 
you could cut it off at the city limits. Where you could cut it off, I am 
frank to say, I do not know, but I hope someone will be wise enough to 
come up with the answers. 

I am terribly afraid that if the postal employees are not given a 
raise, the high grade and high caliber of men that have been at- 
tracted to the postal department will decrease and deteriorate as the 
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vears go by. We have been very fortunate in the past in having very 
high grade, intelligent men in employment in the postal service. [ 
would like to see it stay that way, but I do not see how that high 
standard can be maintained unless we give these people an adequate 
living wage. 

N: aturally, this committee has gone into this problem more exhaus 
tively than I have, but I will say this: I will support any raise that 
this committee recommends along this line because these postal em- 
ployees really need it. I heard my colleague and friend, Congressman 
Shelley fronr California, testify on the ‘differential between the low 
brackets and the supervisory brackets. I can realize that, over the 
past few years when we have had the increased cost of living to take 
into consideration, there was justification for this so-called cost-of- 
living, across-the-board increase in salaries. I am sure the committee 
realizes that if that were to continue, the men who are assuming the 
responsibility on these supervisory positions will receive salaries 
almost equal to those of the workers who do not have that responsi- 
bility. Without taking away anything from the people who do not 
have supervisory positions, I sincerely trust that this committee will 
take into consideration the responsibilities that supervisors and other 
people in supervisory positions have, in order that there will be an 
incentive for the people in the ranks, shall we say, or the newcomers 
into the ranks of the postal service, to put forth their best efforts and 
to progress so that they may qualify for these supervisory positions. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize my statement is rather general, but I do 
feel very keenly about the postal employees, and I sincerely hope that 
this committee, in its wisdom, will recommend the raise to which the 


postal employees are entitled. I feel confident the committee will. 
The Cuarrman. We thank you, Mr. Busbey, for appearing this 
morning, and we appreciate your statement on this subject matter. 
Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before your committee and will be as brief as possible. 

Boring recent weeks I have had the pleasure of discussing postal 
problems with a considerable number of postal employees in the 20th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, which I represent. It struck 
me that an overw helming majority of employees are vitally interested 
in their work. They are anxious to uphold the traditions of the service 
and I think they are to be complimented for their attitude. In their 
conversations with me they also expressed great concern about what 
this Congress would do with respect to their salary structure. They 
have a strong economic case to support their claim that postal wages 
at the present rates are inadequate. 

I have investigated several household budgets submitted to me and, 
frankly, it is a wonder how they are able to continue maintaining 
themselves on a marginal level. If any catastrophe or prolonged ill- 
ness or other emergency should beset them, it is unlikely that they 
would be able to meet these new obligations because they are not get- 
ting by on their present wage in their endeavor to meet ordinary 
routine expenses. 
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[ am proud of my record of insisting on adequate pay for Federal 
employees whether they are part of the Military Establishment or the 
civilian branch of our Federal system. I have never advocated indis- 
criminate spending of appropriations, but I do think that there is 
such a thing as false economy if the money is not spent wisely. Main- 
taining an “adequate wage schedule for Federal employees, in my 
opinion, is a wise investment of Government funds. I say that because 
wages constitute perhaps the most important factor in determining 
the effectiveness of an em yloyee. Low wages are not conducive to high 
morale, efficiency or sicceceiai. In fact, just the opposite is true. 

[f 1 were to select the chief complaint among those directed to my 
attention by the postal workers of the 20th Pennsylvania district, 
t would be that present postal wages force the employees, at least a 
large percentage of them, to seek outside employment to maintain 
their household. As a corollary of this complaint, they are also 
disturbed that their wives figuratively abandon their home because 
they must work to help support the family. I am sure the committee 
will agree with me that both of these situations are unwholesome. 

This committee has a very enviable record of treating Federal em- 
ployees fairly in all matters brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee. I have no hesitancy in saying that the committee will improve 
on that record in the matter of the legislation before it. I simply 
want to be recorded as being in favor of the legislation and assure 
you that I will welcome the opportunity to support the bill you report 
to the House of Representatives. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN B. (LEONOR) SULLIVAN, OF MISSOURI 


Mrs. Suut1van. Gentlemen, I wish to say a few words in behalf of a 
salary increase for our postal employees. I have received a petition 
signed by several thousand people of the St. Louis area and have 
been besieged with literally hundreds of letters and telegrams re- 
questing this much-needed increase. 

They have been earnest pleas for help out of the extremely difficult 
circumstances which postal employees face in trying to get along on 
their present salary. As Federal employees, they must look to the 
Members of Congress to grant them the raise in pay which workers 
in private industry can bargain for directly with their employers. 
We cannot fail to approve for them a salary increase which will allow 
them to maintain a decent standard of living. 

Our postal employees. have always been noted for their reli: ibility 
and for the efficiency with which they perform their duties. It does 
not seem to me that their reward for years of faithful service should 
be an inadequate salary which forces them to take on extra part- 
time jobs and their wives to go out and work in order to make ends 
meet. 

By keeping their salary at the present low level in comparison 
with what private business has to offer, we are running the risk of 
getting a much lower caliber of Government and postal employee. 
Well qualified workers simply will not continue to go into a service 
which has so little to offer in the way of financial security. 

In the interest of maintaining an efficient postal service, as well as 
the more humanitarian aim of granting these employees a salary which 
they urgently need and well deserve, I earnestly request this commit- 
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tee to submit a favorable report on legislation to provide a substan 
tial pay increase for our postal employees. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE D. 0’BRIEN, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Chairman, there are to my mind two main reasons 
why favorable action should be taken on the pending salary-increase 
legislation for postal employees: (1) Inflation did not stop when they 
got their last raise; (2) justice and the example of the Government 
as a good employer require a wage adequate so that the employee and 
his family can participate in a decent share of the things provided 
in our ec Dai 

For example, rents have since gone up 13 percent, fuel 10 percent, 
transportation 13 percent. Our daily experiences are convincing that 
on the whole there has been a steady rise in food prices. Inflation 
did not eit when many persons thought it would. As consequences, 
let me cite just two conspicuous results in the Detroit post office. 
There were 1,800 resignations in 1953; 154 of these were regular em 
ployees. In the Detroit Employees iat al Credit Union, there are 
at the present time over $1 million in outstanding small loans. 

The starting wage of a postal employee is $3,270. After 9 years he 
receives $4,070. The top longevity pay after 25 years of service is 
$4,370. With these standards, the United States as an employer is 
setting a bad example. It is an example of an unjustly low return for 
his services to enable the employee and his dependents to take a decent 
part in the economic life of the Nation and in activities that are proper 
and necessary for his well-being. It shows lack of faith in the con- 
tinued prosperity of the United States. For with so many people on 
substandard wages, there will be less than the needed purchasing 
pemer to keep up with our power of production, And, finally, how 

n people in foreign countries believe that we are really sincere in 
uae to elevate world standards of living if our Government 
itself, as an employer, sets a subnormal standard of living for its own 
employees ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLAIR ENGLE, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Eneie. Mr. Chairman, I am wholeheartedly supporting a pay 
increase for postal employees. 

The scores of personal letters I have received from my district 
certainly can leave no doubt in anyone’s mind these faithful Gov- 
ernment employees must have a salary boost just merely to hold 
even with the everyday cost of living. In my district, as well as in 
other parts of California, the vital importance of a pay raise is par- 
ticularly significant as the cost-of-living index in our State is one of 
the highest in the Nation. Someday I am in hopes the Congress will 
see fit to recognize the regional differentials in the cost of living and 
set up a pay formula which takes into consideration these differences, 
as private industry does now, However, at the moment my people 
sorely need, and I am convinced, entitled to, the nationwide modest 
increase proposed in the legislation before you. 

It has been pointed out many times that the per hour pay for 
common labor is greater than that received by postal employees. It 
generally is so low many are forced to take outside jobs to supplement 
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their regular incomes. I doubt if there is a responsible official in the 
Post Office Department who doesn’t agree the prine ipal reason they 
are having so much trouble in recruiting and retaining employees, 
ind keeping some semblance of morale, is the inadequate pay. 

Some may argue that “the Department should be put on a paying 
basis” before salaries are increased. This is a spurious contention and, 
in my opinion, has no more merit than declaring other Government 
employees should not have received salary increases if the agencies 
they work for were not on a paying basis. 

It should be kept in mind that most of the postal employees are in 
their chosen life’s work—in a field of service on which we all rely. 
They don’t want to give up thei ‘ir careers anymore than those in other 
fields. They shouldn't be forced to do so. I think the testimony 
presented to this committee is more than convincing that a pay raise 
is justified, and I sincerely hope prompt and favorable action will be 
taken on this proposal. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN, OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Borxrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to express my appreciation for the opportunity to appear before you 
in support of the legislation now under consideration. 

I realize the committee has given serious consideration to the vari 
ous measures to increase the pay of all Federal employees, and I am 
confident that, in their sound judgment, legislation will be approved 
which will be equitable and fair. 

It is a pleasure to express my own views, which, I am confident, 
reflect the sentiments of the people of my district, that the Federal 
Government should grant an increase in pay to its faithful employees. 
For the past several years the cost of living has steadily mounted up- 
ward, and as a result, many of these people have suffered acutely in 
trying to make ends meet on their present wage scale. In my per- 
sonal opinion, the Government will, in order to retain competent em- 
ployees, have to face the fact that a bare existence offers small in- 
ducement to them to remain in the postal or classified service. 

I urge most strongly that the committee report adequate measures 
in time that action can be completed on the legislation at this session 
of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES C, AUCHINCLOSS, OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Aucnincross. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much this op 
portunity to file a statement with your committee in support of salary 
increases for employees of the postal service. In spite of the fact 
that these Government employees have received increases in pay from 
time to time in the past, their remuneration is still far below the cost 
of living, and it is necessary for a number of them to work at other 
jobs in order to supplement the pay they receive from the Govern- 
ment. This certainly is an unhealthy state of affairs, and Congress 
should correct it as promptly as possible. 

[ am, of course, aware that the operation of the Post Office Depart 
ment is a great expense to the taxpayer, and I am in favor of and 
support the excellent work which Postmaster General Summerfield is 
doing to eliminate unnecessary expense and waste, and to install effi- 
cient and modern business methods in the handling of the mail, but I 
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believe that this branch of the Government renders a distinct public 
service to all the citizens, and it is not sound policy to require that its 
budget be in absolute balance. Without an efficient postal service at 
low cost, the people in our country would suffer, and, therefore, it is 
the responsibility of all of us to see that those who are employed in 
this Department receive proper and adequate recognition for their 
work. 

I trust your committee during your deliberations will consider this 
policy, which I recognize is not a new one, and I know that you will 
trust the whole question with thoroughness and sympathy. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL W. SHAFER, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. SuaArer. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of present- 
ing this statement in connection with hearings of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee on proposals for increase in salaries of posta! 
employees. 

During my service in Congress at least seven different pay raises 
for postal employees have been voted by the Congress, all of which 
1 supported, 

My support of these pay raises has been based on a sincere desire 
to assure these public servants an income adequate to provide a good 
living for themselves and their families, including the educational 
opportunities they rightfully wish for their children. 

I have been fully aware that inflationary trends have a particu- 
larly drastic effect upon persons with fixed incomes. Furthermore 
it has seemed to me that the Government, as employer, has a special 
obligation of fairness toward workers whose means of bargaining for 
higher wages and improved working conditions are circumse ribed by 
law and by the obligations assumed as public servants. 

In this current instance, however, there are factors which have 
caused me to weigh the salary increase proposals with more than 
ordinary care. I am deeply conscious of this administration’s deter- 
mination to curtail governmental expenditures, reduce taxes, arrest 
inflationary trends, stabilize the Nation’s economy and _ thereby 
enhance the value of the dollar. This determination, in my judgment, 
responds to an overwhelming public sentiment and demand. 

I would not willingly contribute to any action which would jeop- 
ardize or defeat these objectives. Everyone—including postal em- 
ployees—has a stake in the achievement of this program. Success 
of these efforts will improve the financial situation of all wage and 
salary earners 

At the same time, I am aware that it is 5 years since there has been 
an across-the-board pay increase for postal employees—a nominal 
increase, according to my information, of $120 a year. It is 3 years 
since adoption of Public Law 204, w hich provided for a reclassification 
of pay rates with varying increases. 

In the intervening years postal employees have been faced with a 
rise in living costs with a result that their pay scale is currently 
inadequate. “In consequence the postal service has lost Tmany good 
men who were forced to leave the service for better paying employ- 
ment. Many postal employees are having a difficult time making ends 
meet. I am sure the Congress and the American people do not want 
that situation to continue. 
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It is my belief that the answer a this dilemma is a cost-of-living 
pay increase of $700 to $800 a year, with a proportionate increase 
in the wage rate of hourly paid ame employees. I would prefer 
such a temporary increase, geared to present living costs and subject 
to subsequent modification in event of a marked decline in the cost 
of living. I should prefer this approach to a permanent increase in 
view of the administration's efforts to stabilize wages and living costs. 

In any event I shall support any reasonable pay increase for postal 
employees. I have every confidence that the deliberations of this 
committee will result in recommendations to the Congress which take 
nto account the several factors I have mentioned. 

I believe it is appropriate, in this connection, to record my views 
regarding the much-discussed issue of salary increases for Members 
of C ongress, and particularly regarding the specific proposals of the 
special Commission on this subject. 

I do not favor any increase in congressional salaries. I do not be- 
lieve that a salary increase for Members of C ongress- -and particu- 
larly one of the extravagant proportions proposed by the Commis- 
sion—can be reconciled with the policy of restraint which I have 
urged in connection with the needed pay increase for postal workers. 

I do favor a reasonable adjustment in the allowance for actual out- 
of-pocket expenses of Members of Congress—expenses incurred in 
the conduct of official business. Every Member is aware of the in- 
creasing demands upon them, and the increasing drain of such bona 
fide expenses, which have the effect of a serious reduction in congres- 
ional income. In my own case the problem of travel expense alone 
las come to assume serious proportions. Last year, for example, I 
made 27 round trips between Washington and my district, on official 
business, at a cost of approximately $100 a trip. Only 1 such trip 
per session is reimbursed at the 20-cent mileage rate. The balance 
alone more than exceeds the total expense allowance for Members. In 
addition, of course, have been the necessary trips by members of my 
office staff and my family. 

Similarly other expenses exceed allowances provided for these pur- 
poses—telephone and telegraph service and toll charges, postage, office 
equipment, and supplies for congressional offices in “WwW ashington and 
the district, and unavoidable entertaining expenses—to say nothing 
of the necessity of maintaining two residences. All of this is men- 
tioned in no spirit of complaint but in simple recognition of a situa- 
tion which results in a dwindling income for Members of Congress. 

I believe that an adjustment in expense allowance for Members of 
Congress should be on the basis of strictest accountability and exter- 
nal audit to assure that all charges are bona fide expenses in perform- 
ance of official duties. I believe such adjustment should also provide 
a reasonable increase in salaries of congressional office staffs. 

Fair and adequate provision for legitimate expenses of public bus- 
iness is in line with sound practice in private enterprise. Further 
exploration and correction of this situation, as it relates to Members 
of Congress, is in my judgment entirely justified. I do not believe 
there is justification for a salary increase if Members of C ongress are 
reimbursed for out-of-pocket expense incurred in the transaction of 
strictly Government business. 

Certainly there are a host of rank-and-file public servants, at every 
level of Government, who have a prior wage-increase claim upon their 
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employer—the American taxpayer—in their efforts to offset inflation 
and secure an income adequate to their needs and commensurate with 
their publie service. I refer to such public employees as professors 
and teachers, firemen and policemen, and the host of other State and 
local workers. They, as truly as Members of Congress, are public 
servants. 

I believe, with this administration, in the urgent need of strengthen- 
ing government at its State and local levels, as an important step in 
reversing the trend toward centralized government. Greater fairness 
and equity in the compensation of public employees at these levels is 
essential to the achievement of this goal. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ALBERT, OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Atserr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before your committee in behalf of the postal employees of my district. 

As you know, their only recourse in matters pertaining to their pay 
and benefits is through their elected Representatives. I have heard 
from a large number of employees who have pointed out how it was 
impossible to budget their living expenses to their salaries which have 
not been raised for a considerable length of time and which have not 
kept pace with private industry. 

I am sure that the Congress does not desire that the postal employ- 
ees of our Government should work for less than living wages. 

It is, of course, in the interest of the Government that a high stand- 
ard of morale be maintained among postal employees, as well as all 
employees of the Government. It is also in the interest of the Govern- 
ment that high standards of personnel be maintained. The postal 
service can only attract and keep good men and women in the service 
if their pay is commensurate with that of employees of similar scale 
in private business. 

As a former member of this committee, I am quite aware that re- 
gardless of politics, this subject will receive full and adequate consid- 
eration. Your favorable action on legislation authorizing increased 
pay for postal employees will certainly be appreciated by all con- 
cerned. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Zasiockr. Mr. Chairman, the salaries of postal employees need 
to be increased, and for that reason I earnestly hope that your com- 
mittee will take early and favorable action on the postal workers’ pay 
raise legislation pending before you. 

The increases which have been recommended do not represent 
charity, but something that has been earned by our postal employees. 
Your committee’s approval of the bills before you will represent 
recognition of the fact that the members of our postal service have 
been working loyally and diligently even though the conditions of 
their employment, and the compensation which they have been re- 
ceiving, have not been always favorable. 

We have repeatedly observed in my district that the wages of postal 
workers have not kept pace with the rise in the cost of living Siskow 
recent years. As you are fully aware, this point may be substantiated 
by a comparison of present postal salaries with those in 1940. 
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Prior to World War II, a city mail carrier in the beginning grade 1 

received a salary of $1,700. After allowing for retirement deductions 

and Federal taxes, the net disposable income of an average carrier in 
this grade was about $1,640.50. 

In 1953, the beginning city mail carrier was receiving a gross salary 
of $3,270. In the meantime, however, the cost of living had almost 
doubled, retirement deductions were increased from 314 percent to 6 
percent, and Federal taxes were raised. As a result, the city mail 
carrier was left with a net income which had less purchasing power 
than his $1,640.50 in 1940. In fact, in order to be in exactly the same 
purchasing power position as in 1940, this man’s salary should have 
been increased by $254, bringing it up to $3,524. 

An analysis of the salaries of postal employees in higher grades 
shows that they suffer from a much larger disparity between actual 
wages in 1953 and the wage required to be as well-off as in 1940. 

For instance, a post offic e inspector in grade 1 made $2,800 in 1940, 
which left him with $2,316 of net disposable income after allowing 
for taxes and retirement payments. To be in the same purchasing 
power position in 1953, this very man would have to receive an annual 
salary of approximately $5,241. Yet his present compensation is 
$554 less than that amount, being $4,687. 

A close examination of this type of all grades of postal salaries 
shows similar results. These facts ought to speak for themselves, for 
they clearly show a growing need for an upward revision of postal 
workers’ wages. 

There are other factors which must also be considered. For in- 
stance, the volume of mail has increased tremendously during recent 
years, while the increase in postal service personnel has lagged behind. 
This means—even if we allow generously for technological improve- 
inents and innovations—that the average postal employee has worked 
harder and more efficiently than before. The output per man-hour in 
the Post Office Department has increased without doubt, and the postal 
workers are largely responsible for this development. 

Mr. Chairman, our postal service has long been characterized by its 
loyalty and devotion to duty. It is, therefore, the responsibility 
of Congress to provide them with adequate salaries. I earnestly urge 
your committee to take prompt and favorable action on the pay in- 
crease legislation before you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. FALLON, 0F MARYLAND 


Mr. Fauion. The salaries of postal employees in the United States 
can and must be increased in the near future. Such a pay increase is 
not something that would be given by Congress; but, rather, in all 
fairness to these loyal and devoted employees, it is something that has 
been earned already. The passage of postal pay raise legisl: ation at 
this time would be only a recognition on the part of Congress that 
employees of the Post Office Depa irtment have long been wor king many 
hours, in adverse conditions, for insufficient pay Telative to those em- 
ployed in the Post Office Department just a few years ago. 

Some people who are uninformed as to the real merits of the case 
have recently contended that postal salaries are too large and have 
pointed to the fact that they have been increased cf vin times in 
recent years. While it is true that there have been increases, they 
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have been insufficient to maintain the purchasing power position of 
postal workers. It was not seriously considered “that postal salaries 
were out of line or were too high in 1940—the last full prewar year. 
In fact, many informed individuals have suggested that postal salaries 
were too low at that time in several categories to attract employees of 
the caliber desired by the Federal Government. This being so, let us 
briefly analyze what has been happening to postal salaries since 1940. 

Consider for a moment the case of a city mail carrier at the begin- 
ning grade I. Such aman in 1940 made a gross salary of $1,700, from 
which $59.50 was deducted for retirement, and if he were a man with 
a wife and two children he paid no Federal income taxes. This left 
him with $1,640.50 of net disposable income to spend on the food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and other goods and services required by his family for 
their everyday comfort, health, and happiness. What has happened 
to this man in the years since 1940? His basic salary it is true, has 
been increased to $3,270 in 1953. But, in the same period, prices that 
he must pay for the goods and services mentioned above have increased 
by almost 93 percent, retirement deductions from his salary have in- 
creased from 31% percent to 6 percent, and now he must pay sizable 
income taxes. Asa result of these changes in our national economy, 
our city mail-carrier’s salary today will return him actually fewer 
goods than his salary would have in 1940. To be in exactly the same 
purchasing power position as his counterpart in 1940, this man’s gross 
annual salary should be $3,524 rather than $3,270, or an increase of 
$254. 

An analysis of this sort for all grades of postal salaries results in the 
same general pattern as the pay scale increase. There has been, how- 
ever, a reduction in the spread between higher paid and lower paid 
employees in recent years, with the result that those individuals in the 
higher grades suffer from a much larger disparity between actual 
wages in 1953 and the wage required to be as well off as in 1940. For 
example, a post-office inspector, grade I, made $2,800 in 1940, minus 
$84 for retirement and again no income tax, leaving a net disposable 
income of approximately $2,316. When his 1940 gross income is 
stated in terms of 1953 prices, our post-office inspec tor would require 
approximately $5,241 of net disposable income to be equivalent to 
1940. With higher retirement deductions—from 314 to 6 percent— 
and larger personal income taxes required by the Federal Government, 
the post-office inspector in this example would require an annual salary 
of $5,241 rather than the $4,687 which he actually receives at this time, 
or a net increase in this case of $554. 

A similar analysis can be made for each of the various types and 
grades of postal employees. In almost every case it would be shown 
that postal salaries have lagged far behind the amount necessary to 
preserve.a purchasing power parity with the similar grades in 1940. 
1940. 

Caleulations of this sort, furthermore, do not take cognizance of 
the increased efficiency and productivity of the individual postal em- 
ployee. Services rendered by a great majority of postal employees do 
not lend too well to mechanization. Sorting and handling of mail and 
packages still require the human eye to distinguish between various 
names and addresses with varying degrees of legibility in order to 
assure that packages and letters are quickly speeded to their eventual 
destination. Asa result of this situation, any increase in total output 
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per man-hour in the Post Office Department must be attributed largely 
to increased productivity of postal workers. 

During fiscal year 1952, the Post Office Department handled the 
largest volume of mail in our postal history. The 49,740,510,000 pieces 
of mail was an increase of approximately 6 percent over the 1951 
volume and an increase of 32.9 percent during the past 5- year period. 
At a time when the volume of mail was increasing by over 30 percent, 
the total number of postal employees increased slightly over 1 percent 
in the years from 1947 through 1952. The only conclusion which 
could be reached from this comparison is that output per man-hour has 
increased considerably. 

I am sure that many people do not realize the long study hours 
necessary for postal employees to put in at home on their own time in 
order that they may do their jobs more effectively and more efficiently 
for the general benefit of everyone in our country. Only the men and 
women of the Post Office Department can fully appreciate the extent 
of em off-duty service. 

I do not want to stand the risk of being considered overzealous or 
of uttering empty phrases, but my good conscience requires me to say 
one more thing cone erning my personal opinion of the men and women 
of the Post Office Department. In all honesty, I can say that in my 
opinion no other single group of Federal employees have enjoyed the 
long history of service to our Nation as the United States postal 
workers. No group of employees in or out of the Federal Government 
can point justifiably with greater pride to their record of steadfast, 
loyal, and efficient service to our Nation. Unfortunately, many people 
apparently take the loyalty and devotion to duty of our postal carriers 


for granted. To the men and women of the Post Office Department I 
have this to say: Because of your loyalty to our country and devotion 
to duty even in the most adverse conditions it is my opinion that it is 
our responsibility in Congress to prove to you that we recognize and 
appreciate your efforts and that every attempt will be made to see that 
you are treated as fairly as possible in considering your salary 
schedules. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL A. FINO, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Fino. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to 
thank the committee for this opportunity to appear and speak on be- 
half of our Federal civil-service employees. 

To my mind, the morale of our civil-service workers has reached its 
lowest ebb. This condition among these loyal and devoted men and 
women in our Government service has been caused by inadequate 
compensation. And, we all know, that no worker, be he a private or 
Government employee, will be a happy and conscientious worker if he 
is troubled by financial distress. 

In the past several years the cost of living has risen rapidly; yet, 
salary adjustments have not kept pace with ‘changing economic con- 
ditions. In private industry, an employee, with the help of his labor 
union, has managed to keep his pay check moving constant with the 
rising costs. But in Government serv ice, his brethren has not been as 
fortunate. Why?! Because Federal employees’ salaries are fixed by 
Congress. But more important than that is the fact that Government 
workers do not have any bargaining powers concerning their wages; 
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they do not have the power to strike; they do not have the right to 
present their problems to any bargaining agency. They are loyal and 
faithful employees who look to us for justice and equity. 

It is our sole responsibility to not only recognize the serious plight 
of our Federal employees but to do something about it. It is our 
duty to help these forgotten men of our Federal service and to relieve 
them of the pressures of economic distress. We have the power to 
accomplish this desired result, and it is our duty to restore confidence 
and self-respect among our Federal employees. It is our duty to im- 
prove the morale of »ur Government workers by relieving them of the 
hardships of their financial problems. It is our duty to see that our 
civil servants are sufficiently paid to supply their families with the 
necessities of goods and services which we have come to appreciate 
as our American standard of living. This is one duty that we can- 
not shirk. * 

Can we say that the compensation paid to these public servants is 
fair and equitable when many of these workers have to work on second 
jobs or do part-time work? Can we say that we are meeting our re- 
sponsibility to these Federal employees when many of their wives are 
forced to work to supplement the employee’s income? Can we say 
that we have fulfilled our duty to these Federal employees when they 
have had to incur more and more debts in order to subsist? I am 
afraid that we have failed in our responsibility to these unfortunate 
public servants. 

We have failed them up to now but let us not continue to disre- 
gard our duty to these conscientious, deserving, and hard-working em- 
ployees. Let us do something now. Let us pass a bill that will give 
these forgotten public servants a fair and decent increase in salary. 
Let us restore the morale among our Federal employees and thereby 
not only improve our civil-service system, but also ae them main- 
tain themselves in self-respect and security. 


STATEMENT OF HON COURTNEY W. CAMPBELL, OF FLORIDA 


Mr. CaMpseti. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity of coming before you and presenting a 
statement on behalf of the bills that are now under consideration for 
a pay increase for postal employees. 

I have been in contact with the postal employees in my district, and 
I am convinced that it is a matter of simple justice for us to pass legis- 
lation that will give these men a much needed increase in ae In- 
flation deals rather harshly with people who receive set salaries. I 
think this has been true about our postal employees. The most pop- 
ular employee in our Federal Government undoubtedly is the postal 
employee. Their work is most important. 

I do not think that it is entirely fair in considering pay raises for 
postal employees that such pay raises should be dependent upon the 
possibility of securing postage rate increases. Personal income in 
this country in 1953 amounted to $285 billion, the highest in our his- 
tory. This represents a 400 percent increase since 1939. During the 

same period of time, the postal employees have received on the aver- 
age an increase of only 80 percent. This is considerably below the 
increase in the cost of livi ing. 
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I have been informed that Fry & Associates, in presenting their test- 
imony to this committee, exhibited a chart that showed the percentage 
increase for postal employees to be 92 percent. However, they admit- 
ted that in arriving at an average, they considered only the regular em 
ployees and did not take into consideration the thousands and thou- 
sands of temporary indefinites and substitutes employed in the postal 
service. If al] of the employees had been considered in arriving at 
the percentage increase, the percentage pay increase granted to posts al 
employees duri ing that period was only 80 percent. 

| urge this committee to report out a bill granting a just and 
meritorious increase in pay to our loyal letter carriers, postal clerks, 
and other postal employees. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD H. POFF, OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Porr. I deem it nyt only a privilege and a pleasure but a partic- 
ular duty to my district, to appear before your committee and urge 
the passage of legislation to grant a pay increase for our faithful 
postal workers. 

[ have often said, and I now repeat, that I consider the postal work- 
ers as a group the most courteous, the most efficient, and the hardest 
working class of Federal employees on the payroll. Until we stop to 
ponder ‘the matter, we fail to appreciate the tremendous service they 
render. Day and night, 365 days a year, steadfastly and everlastingly, 
they continue to lubricate the wheels of commerce of our great Nation. 
Theirs is a job which admits of no delay and little respite. Modern 
techniques and mechanical improvements have, over the years, soft 
ened their burden somewhat, but still their responsibilities call for 
the active and constant use of their minds and bodies. 

Particular skills are required, and they are laboriously cultivated 
only by long hours of patient practice. Men and women who have thus 
devoted their lives to the service of their Government and their fellow 
men must be encouraged to continue to apply their skills, and a sub- 
stantial incentive must be established to persuade new hands and new 
heads to enlist in the postal service. Only by adequate salaries and 
proper fringe benefits can such an incentive be established. An ade- 
quate salary is not a salary which merely enables a man to live from 
day to day and hand to mouth. An adequate salary is one which 
permits the wage earner to save a portion of his earnings against the 
day of emergency. 

While postal workers have received some small salary increases in 
the last several years, these increases simply have not kept pace with 
the rise in the cost of living which accompanied the inflation spiral of 
the last decade. My office file holds hundreds of letters from postal 
workers comparing their postal salaries with their normal family 
expenses. You can be assured that these lists of expenses do not con- 
tain the luxuries of life. Too often, they contain only those items 
which constitute the necessities of bare existence. While most of these 
letters admittedly show a near-balanced family budget, they demon- 
strate in a graphic way the inability of the family to cope with any 
sudden unexpected emergency which might be lying in wait in their 
destiny. 

But I have not depended solely upon letters in arriving at my 
decision to support an increase. I am proud to count among my 
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closest friends scores of postal workers. I have visited them at their 
work and sat down with them in their homes and thus had an oppor- 
tunity, at first hand, to familiarize myself with their financial prob- 
lems. I have learned from these conversations, for instance, that the 
children of some of our postal workers are unable to take dancing 
lessons, music lessons, and engage in many of the other extracurricular 
activities so vital to the proper growth and development of our 
American youth. 

What the amount of the increase should be I am not prepared to say, 
and I am sure this committee will not be prepared to recommend until 
the hearings are completed. But I do know that an increase is justified 
and should be granted with the least possible delay. 

Coincident with this problem, of course, is the problem of the postal 
deficit which this committee and the taxpayers of this country are 
facing. Ihave always felt that the figures cited are unrealistic, because 
the Post Office Department has been saddled with expenses which 
should be assigned to other governmental agencies, such as franked 
mail and, until recently, the airline subsides, and has been denied the 
right to a credit for rental space in post office buildings used rent-free 
by other Government agencies. 

Everyone familiar with the situation agrees that these inequities 
should be remedied so that the true deficit can be established. More- 
over, that part of the deficit which is real and factual can be reduced 
by increasing postal rates on second- and third-class mails, and I want 
to take this opportunity to commend this committee for its recent 
recommendation in this regard. The point is that, real or unreal, the 
post office deficit has given a black eye to the postal employees them- 
selves who have been unjustly accused by the uninformed public of 
contributing to the deficit by inefficiency and so-called high salaries. 
This black eye has always been the chief stumbling block in the path 
of adequate postal salaries. Postmaster General Summerfield has 
done a remarkable and most commendable job in his efforts to reduce 
the deficit by modernizing equipment and mail-handling techniques. 
In spite of his valiant efforts, however, he is fast approaching the 
point where he will be unable further to reduce the deficit without 
authorization from the Congress for increased postal receipts. 

Feeling that Congress shortly will provide that authorization, I 
trust that it will be the disposition of this committee to recommend a 
substantial postal salary increase. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDNA F. KELLY, OF NEW YORK 


Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, I concur with my colleagues who have 
advocated an immediate pay increase for the postal employees of 
the United States. It is to add my voice to this group that I appear 
before this Committee on the Post Office and Civil Service to recom- 
mend immediate legislation. 

My arguments for this salary increase are based on simple economic 
logic and equity. These employees have not had a wage increase since 
1951 although the cost of living has risen to an alltime high since that 
year. During this period, a great majority of the postal employees 
have informed me that they have been forced to supplement their 
salaries by additional part-time employment. Others have had to see 
their wives go to work to supplement the family income. This is 
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. trend in our social pattern I do not want to see continued. I believe 
imily ties should be strengthened. 

[1 am in favor of an across-the-board increase of around $800, and 
| favor the enactment of H. R. 2585 which would establish step-rate 
pay grades and ingrade promotions to postal supervisors. The pres- 
ent law gives no recognition for efficiency and knowledge. The exist- 
ng differential of $500 yearly between top grade carrier and clerk 

salt aries and the lower supervisory position is frequently exceeded by 

say for overtime which the clerk and carrier receive. Under this legis- 
lation the differential would be increased so that a supervisor, after 
5 years, would obtain a top differential salary of $1,180 yearly. 

The postal employees are among the most deserving of all Fed- 
eral workers, and they serve us well. But service without reward is 
injust. I recommend, therefore, that the committee report this $800 

nerease with reclassification of the supervisory employees to compen- 
ate them for the intricate responsibility of their office. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Murer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity you are affording me to present my views 
to our colleagues with respect to pending legislation providing addi- 
tional compensation for postal and Federal workers. 

We all know what has happened to our cost of living and that it 
as been steadily rising for the past year. Employees of the postal 
service and for that matter, all Government employees, are finding it 
mpossible to meet this rising cost of living with their inadequate 
salaries. 

I will not quote figures for I am sure that is not necessary. I am 
also sure you are all familiar with the changing condition of our 
economy since July 1, 1951, when Government employees received 
their last increase. 

I should, however, like to call your attention to the fact that em- 
ployees are going into debt to maintain their families. To buy the 
necessities, food, clothing, provide medical care and shelter, many 
employees have found it necessary to take a second job to supplement 
their Government salaries. In some families, the wives have had to 
seek employment. 

I urge that this Congress enact legislation now to grant its loyal and 
efficient civil servants a substantial pay increase. I feel that it is 
the minimum obligation of this Congress. We neglect that obligation 
if we do not give these workers sufficient compensation with which to 
maintain a decent standard of living. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Rapavut. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
my privilege and pleasure to set before you some of my thoughts on 
the problem you are now considering, namely, salary increases for 
the classified and postal employees of our Government. 

In other testimonies presented to this committee you will receive 
a vast amount of economic data to guide you in seeking an equitable 
salary adjustment for classified Federal workers and post: al employees. 
This testimony will specify in detail the relation between efficient 
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operation of the departments of government and sound personnel 
policies based on adequate pay scales. It is my purpose to urge upon 
you serious consideration of the essentially moral problem now facing 
this Government as the employer of some 2 million persons. 

It is an axiom of the moral conscience of America that a working- 
man is entitled to a living wage, that is, a wage that will enable him 
to provide for himself and his family a modest but reasonable stand 
ard of living. ‘The history of social progress in this country since the 
industrial revolution reflects our conviction, individual and national, 
that the living wage is a basic moral right of every employee who 
fulfills his obligations 6 his employer. Gomeapandinghy, it is the 
duty of every employer to recognize a living wage for his employees 
as a cost of doing business and to pay such wages. 

To relate these principles to concrete circumstances, I present for 
your consideration some facts on the situation facing Federal workers 
generally and particularly postal workers in my own city of Detroit. 

The raise we gave FE ‘ederal workers in 1951 fell short by 13 percent 
of restoring pure ‘hasing power of their paychecks to the level they 
enjoyed in 1939. Since 1951, the cost of living has increased another 
13 percent, Iam informed, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
So as they come before this committee in 1954, Federal workers are, 
relatively spe: — in a more serious predicament than they were 
in 1951. There is less purchasing power in their wage dollar than 
there was in 1951. To my mind, this calls for at least the same con- 
sideration by the Congress which was given to Federal employees in 
1951 and such further action as may be necessary to bring their salaries 
more nearly in line with the cost of living today in 14 54, 

I move now to the particular problems of the postal employees. 
a fore going into the subject in detail, however, I would like to refer 
briefly to the salary study and proposed pay adjustment plan for 
the postal field services prepared for the Post Office Department by 
George Fry & Associates, Inc., and submitted to this committee by the 
Postmaster General. I am not in a position to discuss this report 
factually, but I have received statements in opposition to the report 
from two postal organizations with membership in my district, and 
I ask that they be included in the record and made a part of my 
remarks at this point. 

I have referred to the moral right of every working man to a 
living wage and the corresponding moral duty of every employer 
to pay such a wage. In the light of these principles, I ask you to 
consider the following facts. 

A survey was conducted by Detroit branch No. 1 of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers in October 1953. In this survey 1,200 
employees were canvassed, approximately casthall the letter carriers 
in Detroit. Of this group, 45 percent were found to have outside 
employment necessary to supplement their wages as postal employees. 
These outside jobs ranged from a full 8- hour stint in a factory to 
9- or 3-hour a day odd jobs. 

An additional 38 percent of the employees canvassed in this survey 
had their wives working to augment the family income. 

This made a total of 83 percent of the employees canvassed who 
found it necessary to seek some kind of income in addition to their 
wages. 
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Now, every reasonable definition of a living wage I have seen 
contemplates a relation between wages earned and hours worked 
which provide for the worker a reé asonable amount of time for leisure 
ind recreation. Our Government has recognized by law that an 
s-hour day is all that should be reasonably expected of any worker 
without the payment of premium wage rates when the employee 
chooses to devote a part of what otherwise would be leisure time 
to overtime work. Our Government should practice what it preaches. 
When it turns from the role of policeman or law enforcer to the role 
of employer, it flouts the principles e smbodied in the very law it forces 
on nongovernmental employers. This Jekyll and Hyde type of be- 
havior is unjustifiable. 

It has its obvious adverse effects on Federal employees. It also 
results in governmental inefficiency and increased cost of Government 
operations. In 1953, there were over 1,800 resignations in the Detroit 
post office and the almost unanimous reason given by departing em 
ployees was low pay. 

As a result, the Government had to bear an unnecessarily high 
expense for the recruitment and training of clerks, carriers, mail hand 
lers, and custodial help. Furthermore positions in the Department 
tend to attract only transients, temporarily unemployed persons and 
persons who are not interested in a career service. For the Govern- 
ment, these pay scales mean inefficiency and waste. For the workers, 
the price, measured as it is in human values, cannot be ascertained. 

One other very serious fact which, in all sincerity, I urge upon you. 

In the survey above referred to, the average number of persons in the 
Detroit letter carrier’s family was determined to be 2.8, whereas the 
national average is 3.5. The Congress may well ask itself if it is will- 
ing to bear the responsibility for a situation that leads to the curtail- 
ment and control of the size of these families. The question facing 
the Congress here is not merely a matter of dollars and cents. We 
cannot rely alone on the testimony of economists and statisticians. 
We are setting the pay scales of families of flesh and blood people and 
the Congress should be clearly aware of all the implications of its 
action. 

In my years in Congress I have met and had dealings with literally 
thousands of Federal “employees. Nowhere in my experience have I 
found a more loyal and devoted group of Federal workers than the 
postal employees. We owe to them and to all our loyal civil servants 
Jus st and equitable consideration of their salary requirements. I urge 
that consideration upon this committee, 

MICHIGAN FEDERATION OF Post OrFice CLERKS, 


Kalamazoo, Mich., February 28, 1954 
Hon. Lovuts C. RABAUT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Rasaut: I am writing to ask you to reject consideration 
of the Fry Associates report on postal salaries. My reasons for this request are 
a result of a thorough study of the report. 

The report neglects the primary consideration of present salary conditions in 
favor of classification by detailed titles which would result in eventual lowering 
of salaries. It is limited in scope and shows no real understanding of the prob- 
lems involved. 

The report establishes job classification without full consideration of the 
variations in over 40,000 post offices. It seems that most of the classifications 
were based upon factors found in the Chicago, IL, office which would make this 
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report valueless as a control for all but a few of our post offices. Most of its effort 
is directed toward consideration of management rather than mail handling func 
tions. 

The report has several outstanding inconsistencies which negate the final 
conclusions. Career incentives are deseribed but “lateral entry” is recommended 
National wage rates are recommended but area wage rates are established in the 
job classifications. Retention of salary control by Congress is proper according 
to one section of the report but on page 24 we find “in this way, without any 
lessening of the overall responsibility by Congress for salary control, the Post 
Office Department and its field services could administer and control salaries 
effectively, fairly, and economically.” For this reason alone the report should be 
repudiated. Many other inconsistencies appear in the list of job classifications 

The charts and graphs which accompany the report are not used to present 
a true picture. Interpretations are slanted to satisfy the conclusions of the 
report. Comparisons are often faulty and inaccurate. 

I strongly urge that this report be set aside and a new survey made by a joint 
committee of the Senate, House, Department, and postal organizations. In the 
present situation passage of H. R. 2344 is necessary before reclassification is 
attempted. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHNn W. VAN Eck, President. 


DetTrorr PostTAL OrGANIZATIONS COUNCIL, 
Detroit, Mich., February 24, 1954. 
Hon. Louts C. RABAvUT, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Hearings are now going on in the House Post Office and 
Civil Service on postal-pay legislation. Recently Postmaster General Summer 
field testified before this committee and urged enactment of legislation whereby 
postal wages wold be raised about $150 annually among the Nation’s rank-and 
file post-office workers. 

The joint council of Detroit postal organizations protests this suggested wage 
revision unanimously and vociferously on the grounds that it falls far short of 
the necessary adjustments which are required to bring postal wages in line with 
modern cost-of-living prices. 

In the postal service we must have an attractive entrance salary to recruit 
competent employees who will be career-minded and efficient. There has been 
a turnover of 3,000 persons in the Detroit post office since 1951, the date of the 
last wage increase. It is a costly item to train personnel only to have these 
trainees leave the service after a few months for better-paying employment 
elsewhere. 

An increase far greater than that recommended by the Post Office Department 
is needed to help postal people repay some of the $2 million in loans made by 
the Detroit Postal Credit Union in 1953. There were 3,074 borrowers in 1953. 

Postal workers would like to resume normal living and settle down to one 
employment. A recent survey conducted by our organizations proved over 45 
percent of local employees have part-time or full-time second jobs. Another 58 
percent of our employees’ wives are working. 

In addition to the outright need of a cost-of-living increase, postal workers are 
proud to seek wage raises also based on their increased production. Department 
figures prove that over the past 5 years 11 percent more employees received and 
distributed 32.9 percent more mail. This proves the output per man-hour 
increased considerably and that postal employees are doubly justified in seeking 
the enactment of an $800 salary increase. 

We would appreciate you calling these facts to the attention of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
VERNON F’.. LORENGER, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I have had the privilege of inserting in 
the Congressional Record on different occasions statements of my 
thoughts concerning the need for increasing salaries of postal workers. 
I welcome this opportunity to submit a statement directly to the House 
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Post Office and Civil Service Committee. May I repeat, as I have 
said before, that I honestly feel the time has come when Congress 
must reappraise the schedule of salary payments made to post: al em- 
ployees of the United States, with a view to adjusting their salaries 
in line with increases in the cost of living, continuing heavy tax bur 
dens, and those other factors which have e sroded the substance of postal 
employees’ take-home pay. 

I realize that much has already been said, and much will yet be said, 
before this committee about the increased cost of living and the 
decreased purchasing power of the take-home pay of postal employees. 
In my opinion, these facts cannot be overe mphasized. These are the 
bread-and-butter facts to the postal employees of the United States. 
These are the terms of reference which are important to them, under- 
standably, because, translated into everyday language, these condi- 
tions mean the quantity of goods and services which will be available 
from their income to supply them and their families with the necessi- 
ties of life. 

We have heard various analyses made comparing the purchasing 
power of Federal salaries today and what they would purchase in 
1939 or 1940. A comparison of this type, I think, results in a dra- 
matic presentation of the unfortunate situation which postal employees 
find themselves in today. On the other hand, some analyses have been 
made based on changes which have occurred in our economy since 

1947. To me, these figures are unimpressive. In reality, they merely 
indicate that postal employees were underpaid in 1947, and therefore 
should be underpaid in 1954. Unfortunately, the logic of this coneln- 
sion escapes me. 

Several articles have appeared in the Washington papers in recent 
weeks quoting different sources to indicate some possible hesitancy in 
vranting additional salary increases at this time. These articles cite 
various data showing the increase in average salaries paid in the Post 
Office Department. For example, it has been stated that average 
Federal salaries of full-time employees in the continental United 
States covered by the Postal Pay Act have increased by 42.2 percent 
since 1947. This argument continues that, since average salaries were 
increased by 42.2 percent while the cost of living has increased by a 
smaller percent: ige, it is possible that postal employees do not need a 
raise at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, we must not be misled by such an obvious attempt to 
cloud the facts by bringing into discussion of postal salary increases 
statistics which are not directly significant in this issue. ‘They may 
be meaningful in their own right for some other analyses, but they 
have no place in a discussion of postal salary increases. A statement 
of changes in average salaries talon into consideration changes in the 
total number of employees in the Post Office Department, the distribu 
tion of employees in various grades of the postal service, and, neces- 
sarily, the pay structure. The statement of average salaries mere ly 
means that the total expenditure for salaries is divided by the total 
number of employees. 

In any consideration of proposed legislation amending the Postal 
Pay Act, we should not be concerned with averages but, rather, wit] 
individuals and their needs. Regardless of the total number of em- 
ployees in the Post Office Department or the relative distribution of 
these employees among the various grades, the fact still remains that 
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a carrier, a postmaster, an inspector, or any other employee in the 
post office does not have the take-home pay necessary today to supply 
purchasing power comparable with his pay in 1939 or 1940. 

There are many other reasons which convince me that an increase 
in the remuneration to postal employees is urgently required at this 
time. 

Let us take, for example, the situation with regard to the increased 
productivity of the worker in the Post Office ‘Department. Many 
employers in private industry have recognized that increased pro- 
ductivity on the part of individual workers should be rewarded by 
increased compensation. Annual wage adjustments for improved 
productivity are written into many important labor contracts. Dur 
ing fiscal 1952, some 49,740,510,000 pieces of mail were handled by the 
Post Office Department, the largest volume in any year of postal his- 
tory. ‘This re ere nted an increase of 6 percent over 1951 volume, and 
an increase of 32.9 percent during the past 5-year period. At the 
same time that the volume of mail was increasing by over 30 per- 
cent, the total number of postal employees increased by slightly over 
11 percent in the years from 1947 through 1952. These ratios suggest 
that output per man-hour has increased considerably. 

It is true that there have been some improved techniques and 
some mechanization. It must be remembered, however, that the type 
of activities engaged in by most of these employees is not too amenable 
to mechanization; because, in sorting and handling mails and pack- 
ages, it is still necessary for the human eye to differentiate between 
various names and addresses in order to assure that packages and 
letters are forwarded to their eventual destinations with a minimum 
of delay. 

Keep in mind, also, that production in a purely service institution 
such as a post office is not as controllable as in many lines of business. 
The postal service cannot choose its customers; it does not control the 
extent, time, or place that the patrons may hire its services. Demands 
for services of the Post Office Department cannot be allowed to ac- 
cumulate until a time when facilities and personnel may render per- 
formance under the most economical circumstances. The Post Office 
Department must perform, with all possible speed, and dispatch, when, 
where, and in whatever quantity the public chooses. 

Among many little-known facts about employees of the postal 
service, one is that it is necessary for them to study long hours at home 
on their own time in order that they may do their job 1 more efficiently 
for the general benefit of everybody in our country. They must study 
changing schemes and transport: ition routing and destinations so that 
your mail may arrive more quickly at its appointed destination. 

I realize that our time here is limited. There are many more wait- 
ing to be heard on this important matter. So, as I have done before, 
may I simply restate my honest opinion in this matter. It is impera- 
tive that we in Congress enact pay-raise legislation for postal em- 
ployees as rapidly as possible to prove our trust in them; to reward 
them for their loyalty and devotion; to help them recoup a part of 
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their losses resulting from increased prices and taxes, and decreased 
pure the asing power of their take-home pay; to compe nsate their im- 
proved productivity ; : and, in short, because of the justice of the case 
made for such an increase in salary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RUSSELL MACK, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity of appearing before you in behalf of postal 
employees’ salary increase and reclassification legislation. 

Our postal workers, particularly the post o fice clerks and mail 
carriers, are in daily contact with more people than any other group 
of Government employees. The public has a constant opportunity to 
ules the quality and efficiency of their work. My contacts with the 
people of my district and the great volume of unsolicited mail from 
disinterested people indicates that the clerks in the post office and 
the carrier out on the route are doing an exceptionally good job. My 

folks give them an A-plus rating. 

Your committee has before it recommendations from the Post Office 
Department for a complete reclassification of positions. It is claimed 
that this would serve two purposes. First, it would upgrade super- 
visory and administrative personnel into a higher pay classification 
and provide more incentive to the employees. I have no quarrel with 
this in principle. This group of employees should have received, 
long ago, a salary classification commensurate with their responsi- 
bilities. This group of employees is not large however, and it should 
not be difficult to carry out the recommendation. 

The second part of the Department’s recommendation, however, is 
inadequate in my judgment. They propose to increase the wage 
floor of the clerks and carriers by approximate sly $200 per year. This 
group, which is the heart of the entire postal service are being asked 
to accept a $15 per month increase on a salary of $290 per month. 

There has been a lot of discussion over the need to provide incentive 
by upgrading supervisory personnel some $600 to $1,000 per yea 
What incentive is there for young men to enter the postal service as 

carriers and clerks when we propose to pay them less than $3,500 per 
year. We cannot compete with industry for good personnel at this 
figure. 

Consider the case of a clerk in one of the post offices in my district. 
He writes as follows: 

DearR Str: Enclosed please find my famly budget which I submit to you. 

I received my regular appointment as of January 1st at a pay rate of $1.17 
an hour, or an annual amount of $3,370. As the starting hourly wage for a 
laborer in the lumber industry here is $1.86 an hour, it is quite apparent why 
the Postal Department has difficulty in keeping employees. 

The varied shifts that I work make it difficult to find part-time employment 
to earn enough to support my family at the current wage rate. With three small 
children it is impossible for my wife to work. 

At the present postal pay it is impossible for a man to support his family. 
You will note in our budget there is no amount for entertainment or mainte- 
nance and repairs on our home. For a minimum existence my pay falls $390.80 
a year short of covering our expenses at the high cost of living today. 


Here is the budget which he submitted. I am sure you will agree 
that it is not padded in any way. 
45976—54—vol. 211 
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Minimum budget for family of 5 


Month Year 





Food : $95. 
Gas , pint nated, | 
Clothing 
Mortgage payment on home 
Taxes (property) 
Insurance: 
Life... 
Car 
Hospital a. 
Lights 
Heat. _- 
Water 
Paper. _. 
Magazines 
Car payment (a necessity as there is no bus service to my place of employ ment) 
Miscellaneous (doctor bills, school supplies, etc.) - p>dunenebiiebe 


$1,14 


NRSOH 
2233s 


ry 
on 


Sem Roos 
SSSeSSss8e 


S 


Total , p . ‘ ‘ 313.40 | 3, 760. 80 





I consider this letter and budget a much better argument than 
anything I might say. I know that each of you are aware of similar 
situations and that you will not forget the needs of the clerks, carriers, 
and the many other postal employees in the lower classifications whose 
efforts have made our postal service so effective. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAGE BELCHER, OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Betcuer. During the past 2 years, and particularly since the 
beginning of the 2d session, 83d Conssinide I have received many 
letters and have talked to numerous delegations of tema employees 


who are interested in legislation providing for a salary increase for 
members of the postal service. The people with whom I have dis- 
cussed this problem and the letters I have received all indicate that 
the postal employees’ salaries are not sufficient at this time to meet 
the increased cost of living. I am sure the members of the commit- 
tee have received many similar letters, but for the sake of the record 
I would like to insert two samples of letters which are received in 
my Office daily. 


I am writing this letter to you asking you to support the forthcoming postal 
salary increase talks. As an employee of the Tulsa post office I can assure 
you that we employees are in dire need of a salary increase. Many of us are 
having to work at part-time jobs to try to make ends meet. And a great majority 
of the wives are working. As you can realize this works an extreme hardship 
on the postal employee. A great many of our children, the future of America, 
are having to grow up without the necessary guidance and companionship of 
their parents. This situation should be remedied as soon as possible, so, I am 
once again asking you for your continued support in behalf of the postal 
employees. Thanking you, I remain. * * * 


Another typical letter reads as follows: 


I am writing in regard to the postal legislation that is to be voted on. I want 
you to know how bad we post-office employees need a raise. Over three-fourths 
of the employees of the post office have part-time jobs besides their regular post- 
office jobs. My husband has been with the post office 15 years but he has to have 
a part-time job to make ends meet. We still don’t have anything left for our 
children’s education. If you will give this matter your attention in favor 
of a raise in pay for the post-office employees, I will ever be grateful. 


I have been as economy minded as any Member of Congress and 


T have been extremely anxious to balance the budget. I have always 
hoped that we could cut down the deficit in the Post Office Depart- 
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ment; however, I do not feel that it should be reduced or that the 
budget should be balanced at the expense of one segment of our 
society. If the postal workers should receive more salary than they 

now receive and if we fail to raise their salaries just in order to reduce 
this deficit or to help balance the budget, then we are making this 
group of people do more than their share toward balancing the budget. 

I feel that these people should receive a fair living wage and ample 
compensation for the services they render and, if it is necessary to 
raise postal rates-or to raise more taxes, then in all fairness it should 
be done. 

I have every confidence in the Postmaster General; however, I do 
not believe that the suggestions which he has made concerning salary 
adjustments will cure the deplorable condition that exists among 
postal workers. I know from my own personal knowledge the prob- 
lem of the postal workers in trying to live on the salaries which they 
receive. I don’t believe it is good business to have underpaid em- 
ployees working for the Post Office Department, for how can 
employees be happy and pleasant when they are worrying about their 
financial problems. 

A large majority of the postal employees in my district have had 
to take on part-time employment in order to pay their bills. I don’t 
believe this isa healthy situation. I feel that the terms of the Withrow 
bill more nearly provide the needed adjustment than any other sug- 
gestion that has been made. I sincerely hope the committeee will 
give this problem the sincere investigation it deserves, and knowing 
this committee, I am sure its members intend to consider this situation 
seriously. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DEWEY SHORT, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I appreciate very much the opportunity you 
have given me to let you know that I am concerned about the pay of our 
postal employees. I shall not impose upon your time for as members 
of this committee you have studied the subject of adequate pay for our 
postal workers—some of you for a great many years, pers ularly your 
chairman, Mr. Rees, and your ranking minority member, Mr. Murray, 
and our able member from Missouri, Mr. Cole. I have discussed these 
problems with you three gentlemen individually, also with Mr. Hagen 
and Mr. Corbett, and know that you have at heart the best interests 
of our postal employees and our government. 

You have reams of statistics on the increased cost of living—a sub- 
ject with which you ae familiar because of your personal experiences, 
as well as your responsibility of office. We all know how many more 
53-cent dollars it takes to buy a loaf of bread or a pound of bacon, 
than it took when we were spending 100-cent dollars. 

The Post Office Department was designed to render service to the 
citizens of our country. It is not a new office of Government, for 
Benjamin Franklin became our first Postmaster General in 1775 under 
the Continental Congress, and the Articles of Confederation formu- 
lated in 1777 provided for the establishment of a postal service. 

If the Post Office Department is to measure up to the high standards 
required to serve our citizenry it must have competent and able men 
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and women in its employ. To do this it must pay wages which com- 
pare favorably with those found in private industry. 

This fall when I was in Missouri, I talked to many postal workers 
individually, I talked to them in groups of various sizes and from 
different divisions of the postal service, and I spent one evening with 
a rather large meeting of postal employees in Springfield, Mo. They 
are fine Americans; men who want to do a good day’s work and who 
should have a good day’s pay to provide food, clothing, and a home 
for their families, and an education for their children. 

A dependable postal service must have employees who are honest, 
who are intelligent, who can be trusted, who are dependable and com- 
petent. You cannot get such employees unless you pay them well. 

Fresh in your minds and in mine are several very generous increases 
the postal employees have had in recent years. We hear it said that 
“the postal employees get their increases”—but we forget that living 
costs have been increasing rapidly for fifteen years—and that the 
postal employees had their first increase in 1945—six years after prices 
began to boom. 

Too many of the fellows with whom I talked were having to sup- 
plement their postal salaries by taking outside jobs or their wives had 
to take part- or full-time jobs. In many cases this is done not only 
at great inconvenience to them and their families but has been a gen- 
uine hardship on a fine American home. 

We have had in our Post Office Department as in every department 
of the Government many men and women who frankly admitted they 
did not have enough work assigned to keep them busy. Our present 
Postmaster General is getting rid of surplus jobs by not filling vacan- 
cies. He is seeing that duties are assigned to the idle. He is deter- 
mined to get the work done, and to keep all those who work for him 
busy and happy. 

It is fair, not only to the Government as the employer, but to the 
worker and to the American people that the laborer be worthy of his 
hire. Our postal employees want a job to do, they want to be busy, but 
you must not make our Government, as an employer, niggardly and 
pennypinching. 

We should provide a reasonable increase for our postal employee, 
enough to bring him out of deficit spending to permit him to devote 
his best efforts to one employer, to maintain his home and support and 
educate his children. I hope your committee will report out promptly 
a bill that will provide a reasonable increase for our postal employees 
and I shall gladly support such a measure on the floor of the House. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS E. DORN, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Dorn. Mr. Chairman, the postal employees of Brooklyn and 
elsewhere, especially in the metropolitan communities, are urgently 
in need of a pay raise, and as one of their representatives in the Con- 
gress, I urge you to give favorable consideration to the legislation giv- 
ing them an $800 pay raise as provided in H. R. 2344. 

Since the last postal pay raise the cost of rent, food, and other neces- 
sities has risen to the point where postal employees must seek outside 
employment in order to support their families. But what is worse, 
their wives—mothers of small children—must also seek employment. 
This is detrimental to the postal service, as well as to the family life 
of the postal workers. 
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Employment in the Post Office has always been considered a career— 
a desirable career—which would provide sufficient return to enable the 
employees to raise their families properly and in decent surround- 
ings, and to give their children a good education. It is important that 
it continue to be a desirable career in order that it attract the same high 
quality of personnel that is now in the postal service. ; 

There has been a high turnover in postal employees due in consid- 
erable part to inadequate pay. This decreases the efficiency of the 
Department, and increases the cost of eye service. New men must 
be trained in order that they may take their places next to the seasoned 
workers, and this is costly. 

I cannot urge you gentlemen too strongly to support a sizable pay 
increase and I can tell you that in my section of they country they 
need at least an $800 increase. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN H. RAY, OF NEW YORK 
















Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I uppreciate 
this opportunity to place before you my support of H. R. 2344. The 
length of time since the last pay increase, the rise in the cost of living, 
and other related factors emphasize the need for an increase in the pay 
of postal workers and the importance of making that increase now. 

Decision as to just what increase should be granted requires both 
expert knowledge and painstaking study of the mass of evidence which 
the committee has heard and will hear. Since I am not an expert in the 
field and have not had a chance to study the evidence, I cannot give 
advice in detail. I am sure the members of this committee and its staff 
are experts, that they will give fair and conscientious consideration to 
the facts and that they will reach a just decision. 

Postal workers generally, and I can speak particularly of those em- 
yloyees who live in the 15th District of New York, which I have the 
aaa. to represent, are a hard-working, loyal group. They deserve pay 
treatment which is fair to all ranks and which reflects the generous 
appreciation of the public and the Government for the good work they 
do and the loyalty they show. The talks I have had with the men and 
women in the postal service and the evidence they have shown me in 
support of their requests make me feel they have a strong case. I hope 
it will impress the committee in that same way. 




















STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR., OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Osmer. Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, there is no 
more devoted group of civil servants in the United States than those 
who serve in the postal service. Their loyalty, industry, and devotion 
to duty are legendary. It has been several years since this large group 
of employees has received a raise in pay. During the intervening 
period the cost of living has risen sharply and many of these men and 
women are experiencing great difficulty in making ends meet and in 
maintaining themselves and their families according to decent Amer- 
: ican standards. Some have been forced to seek part-time employment 
elsewhere to augment their incomes. Others are going into debt 
through no fault of their own. 

The vast improvement in postal service in this country under the 
Eisenhower administration must be maintained and expanded. One 
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sure way to accomplish this result will be to maintain morale in the 
Post Office Department at the highest possible level. 
Simple justice to those employees and the need for the highest 
type of postal service prompt me to make this statement. It is made 
with the full knowledge of the need for eliminating the huge postal 
deficit as nearly as possible. I stand ready to support whatever ad- 
justment in rates may be required to accomplish these purposes. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. WiiuiaMs. H. R. 2585: The provisions of H. R. 2585 with respect 
to establishing in-grade promotions for postal supervisors are vitally 
necessary from the point of view of both equity and sound manage- 
ment practices. Rewards for the experience gained by seniority is an 
accepted practice in both private industry and in other categories of 
Federal employment. It is not equitable to exclude postal supervisors 
from such rewards nor is it consistent with progressive management 
practices. 

On these grounds, I respectfully urge the committee’s favorable 
consideration of this proposed legislation. 

Across-the-board versus sliding-scale pay adjustment: I concur 
with the underlying principle of the Postmaster General’s recom- 
mendations regarding iiveading the pay scale of postal employees and 
markedly increasing the reward of the upper pay brackets. However, 
this should not be done at the expense of the lower pay brackets. Per- 
sonnel in these lower brackets have not kept pace with increases in 
the cost of living. We canot expect the continuation of the high 
standards of service traditional of the postal enterprise if we permit 
their wage standards to fall markedly behind the cost of living. 

With these considerations in mind, I respectfully request the com- 
mittee to favorably consider a substantial percentage increase in pay 
across the board. This would provide personnel in lower pay brackets 
with needed relief and at the same time avoid the continuing trend of 
jamming the pay structure together. 

Government-furnished uniforms for postal employees required to 
wear uniforms while on duty: The odatal service is a highly respected 
arm of the United States Government. Many of its employees are 
required to wear uniforms while on duty. It would seem to be 
fully justified that such personnel be furnished an allowance to pur- 
chase required apparel—on the same principle which governs personnel 
in the Armed Forces. 

It is not just for the Government to require postal employees to 
purchase special clothing, particularly when it is remembered that 
most of these employees are in the lower or middle pay brackets. 

I strongly urge the committee to favorably consider H. R. 7338 
which provides for a Government allowance for the purchase of uni- 
forms for postal employees as well as all other uniformed Government 
employees. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. DINGELL, 0F MICHIGAN 


Mr. Drncett. Mr. Chairman, throughout the years in my many 
appearances before this committee relating to the same problem of 
providing ample compensation for good and efficient performance 
by Federal employees, and particularly the post-office workers, I have 
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advocated some formula by and through which Congress would at 
last come abreast of a permanent solution of the problem, instead of 
constantly ag gg temporary relief by stopgap action. 
Frequently in the past the ‘problem was not solved even tempo- 
rarily. The record will show that in at least one instance to my 
recollection the question of a salary increase came up either twice in 
one session, or such an increase was granted by belated action at the 
close of one session and again additional compensation was provided 
at the beginning of another. With all due deference I am constrained 
to say that the cause of what happened was all too evident. The 
action by the committee and by the Congress if not halfhearted, was 
slipshod, when it should have aoe well ‘grounded and thorough. It 
seems to me that with all of the available sources of statistical infor- 
mation, some of which is uncanny in its accuracy, with the high plane 
of intelligence of this great committee and with the cooper ation of 
the various Departments we ought to be able to work out a system 
and a formula which once and for all would finally and fully serve 
the best interests of the Government and the faithful employees in 
the Federal service. In this instance we are speaking of the postal 
employees—clerks, carriers, custodial workers, and so forth. That 
kind of a formula culent to correction and amendment in the future, 
should stand in good stead for longer periods of time than has been 
the case in the past. 
What makes conditions particularly distasteful and burdensome 
to Government employees is that their salaries are always lagging 
behind the cost of living. This traditional lag in compensation for 
services is unfair and unjust. It works hardships which are reflected 
n the standard of living of these employees and handicaps the educa- 
tion and future prospects of their dependents whose welfare is now 
under consideration. 
I think I know the sentiment of the Congress in the matter of pro- 
viding amply for Gover nment employees. By and large the majority 
would like to see Uncle Sam in the role of a generous ‘and exemplary 
employer and as such serve private industry as a paragon of what 
an employer should be. Certain rights granted Federal employees 
which in private industry might be called fringe benefits, and which 
appear to me as only a good beginning, have had rather a rocky road 
to travel from their inception until the present time. In fact rather 
than going forward it was not so long ago that annual and sick leave 
were under serious attack, and instead of at least being confirmed at 
its peak these benefits were reduced. That to my notion is not prog- 
ress or advancement. Certainly it is something less than a stimulant 
to morale. Retirement benefits have always lagged and dragged 
behind the better plans found outside of the Federal Government. 
So in an overall way Federal employees can and do use the better 
example of private employers to force recognition of the Government 
in liberalizing their rate of pay, as well as retirement and other so- 
called fringe benefits. It seems incredible, and certainly beyond my 
understanding, that Congress does not see the problem in its proper 
perspective. The great volume of resignations and replacements are 
not only costly, per se, but also lower the standard of maprarees. 
Despite the unfairness of treatment somehow or other a hig 


rrade 
overall standard of employees has been maintained. But the ht 
ward pull to a lower lev el of rating must be anticipated when dis- 
couragement is the only thing which faces the men and women in 
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the Federal service. In this instance we are speaking of the Postal 
employees who by any method of reckoning are entitled to a sub- 
stantial and a permanent increase. This should not only take place 
at the earliest possible date but it seems to me that because of the 
acknowledged iiveie and delay should be made retroactive to a date 
that can be justified, and certainly should not be any later than the 
ist of January. 

During the time when workers in private industry were receiving 
good pay plus bonuses, Government employees were subsisting on 
arguments and statistics, and instead of bonuses they were given the 
opportunity to work overtime which meant less leisure and more hard 
work. Certainly there is no nourishment or satisfaction in Govern- 
ment statistics nor in the honor of being employed by Uncle Sam, at 
least in these days of still rising prices. I hope that the committee 
with its splendid personnel of able and sincere Representatives of the 
people will this time solve the problem which has plagued not only the 
employees but has been a headache to the Members of Congress. I 
bespeak for most generous and prompt action. I am sure that the 
American people will reap the benefits of satisfaction and high morale 
in public service. 

Above everything else I would discourage tying in the pay question 
with any such thing as higher postage rates. I say this while I am 
willing to state for the record that there should be an increase in postal 
rates if it is necessary, and the facts I think will bear out that several 
classifications of postal service are not paying their way. But regard- 
less of the merit of postal rate increases there is no question at all about 
the need for a pay increase for the human element of that system, and 
it should include all classifications of employees from top to bottom. 
There is no rhyme nor reason for tying in employees’ pay with the 
postage rates. 

In behalf of adequate compensation for post office employees, I ad- 
vocate the same formula for Federal employees by and through which 
Congress would at last come abreast of a permanent solution instead 
of constantly providing temporary relief by stopgap action. Fre- 

uently in the past the solution was not even a temporary answer to 
the problem. 

I am of the opinion that Federal employees. are underrated, under- 
paid and that they should be more generously compensated and to such 
a degree as to be a stimulus to private employers to raise their pay 
scales, instead of as it is at present with Federal employees’ salaries 
dragging behind schedule. 

The situation is critical and needs prompt, positive and corrective 
action. What I said before this committee relative to adequate com- 
pensation for postal employees applies with equal force to all Federal 
employees, 


STATEMENT OF HON. T. A. THOMPSON, OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Tuompson. There should be an increasing awareness on the part 
of Congress of the situation which has developed in recent years with 
reference to the gross inadequacy of salaries paid to the large army 
of patriotic postal employees in the United States. I feel almost posi- 
tive that every Member of Congress has been receiving, as I have been, 
an increasing flood of letters and telegrams from constituent postal 
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employees asking for the speedy enactment of pay-raise legislation to 
help ease the cee seless squeeze of an ever-increasing cost of living and 
decreasing relative purchasing power. 

In recent years, more and more private employers have taken cogni- 
zance of the economic needs of their employees by allowing for periodic 
cost-of-living wage adjustments by means of escalator clauses in the 
labor contract. As in the case of the General Motors Corp., quarterly 
adjustments are made in basic wage rates commensurate with changes 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Consumers’ Price Index. Addi- 
tional provisions are made for an annual improvement or increment 
of wage increase for these employees. 

While it is far from my purpose here today to advocate that the 
Federal Government should be paternalistic and pamper its employees, 
nevertheless, I do feel strongly and sincerely that Congress must make 
our Government fair and just in its treatment of all Federal em- 
ployees. This after all is only recognizing the economic facts of life. 

We must never forget that the tools of economic leverage available 
to employees in private industry cannot be used by Government 
workers. While it is true that there are organized and effective unions 
of postal and classified employees, these organizations cannot sit across 
a table and collectively bargain with representatives of Government 
employers on questions of hours, wages, and working conditions. 
Federal employees do not have recourse to the strike to call attention 
to the justice of their real needs. Therefore, in my opinion, we, the 
members of our National Legislature, should take the initiative in 
recognizing the plight of Federal employees. We must meet their 
needs head on, rather than coming forth too late with too little as has 
been done so many times in the past. 

I do not feel that it is necessary at this time to paint a vivid word 
picture of the serious financial plight of postal workers, for, in my 
opinion, these facts should be most obvious to all of us. No individual 
who does the grocery shopping for his family or buys clothes or any 
other consumer’s commodity in today’s market can be oblivious to the 
high cost of living. A cursory glance at postal employees salary 
adjustments in recent years reveals that income from their Federal 
service has lagged far behind their realistic needs. The last postal 
salary increase in mid-1951 was admittedly a temporary stop-gap 
method of assisting these employees. Subsequently, a thorough study 
of the entire pay scale should have been made. 

In the 24% years since that time, the cost of living has continued to 
rise. To offset these increases, private employers, in the period from 
July 1951 to July 1953, increased gross average weekly earnings of 
production workers in all manufacturing industries by 11.6 percent. 
Gross average earnings of nonsupervisory employees in retail trade 
increased by 8 percent; banks and trust companies, 8.7 percent; 
security dealers and exchangers, = 2 percent ; insurance carriers, 10.7 
percent; gas and electric utilities, 13.2 percent ; while employees of the 
Federal Government received absolutely no consideration. 

Reports from my constituent postal employees and from other 
sources indicate that it has been necessary for many of them to secure 
part-time employment to supplement their regular Federal salaries so 
that they may meet current obligations. In many cases it has become 
necessary for mothers to work to supplement the income of the head 
of the family because he is unable to provide the family necessities 
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from his inadequate Federal salary. When conditions such as these 
are allowed to develop, it should be the moral obligation of every 
conscientious Member of Congress to move immediately to relieve a 
situation which I consider miserably unjust. 

There can be no question of the need for such legislation. There 
can be no question as to the loyalty and devotion of this great army of 
Federal servants, of the long hours of unrepaid overtime which they 
put in at home on their own time studying to improve themselves for 
better service to you and to me and to our Nation. The only question 
which does not seem to remain in many minds is, or should be, how 
much of a raise do they need and how soon do they need it. I say the 
amount should be fair and equitable; and the time should be now, and 
I sincerely hope that favorable action can be taken on legislation 
which will give increases to the postal employees. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MELVIN PRICE, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is with 
enthusiasm I join many colleagues here this morning in supporting a 
pay raise of $800 a year for postal employees throughout the Nation. 
I do not subscribe to the pay reclassification program suggested by 
Postmaster General Summerfield, which, in my opinion, would be 
wholly inadequate to meet the recognized need of these worthy 
employees. 

A pay raise for our postal employees is justified at this time and is 
long overdue. We are all cognizant of the inflationary spiral in living 
costs which makes a wage increase for these public servants absolutely 
necessary. It is a problem the Congress should solve without further 
delay. 

On the basis of comparable employment in private industry, noth- 
ing less than an $800 increase would be fair to our postal employees. 
For years they have been at a definite disadvantage in our economic 
system because they have chosen to remain loyal to the post office 
service and have forgone the high wages offered in other employ- 
ment—although I am certain the temptation must have been strong to 
leave their low-paying Government job for much higher paying 
employment. 

Some, I know, yielded to such temptation and trained employees 
were lost to the Department. But a still greater loss to the Depart- 
ment has come in the lack of interest shown by able young people who 
no longer look to the post offices throughout the Nation as a good place 
in which to start a career. No incentive can be found in a job which 
puts such limitations on earning power. 

Let the Congress hold out hope to the present employees in the post 
offices and increase the appeal of the service to the beginner by approv- 
ing a substantial wage increase now. If we fail to act, the Nation will 
suffer in the loss of thousands of efficient postal workers whose eco- 
nomic situation will force them to leave their work in search of better 
paying jobs. 

Our letter carriers, clerks, and other employees of the Post Office 
Department are entitled to a decent American wage. When they get 
it the Department will have less difficulty convincing men to accept 
employment. It would be interesting statistics to list the number of 
postal employees who are compelled to take outside jobs along with 
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their postal work to make ends meet. Many tell me that their wives 
have had to seek work in order to supplement the family income. 

The situation demands a substantial pay increase immediately—not 
months in the future. 

As I said in the beginning of my statement, I oppose the unsatis- 
factory recommendations of Postmaster General Summerfield because 
I do not believe they deal fairly with the issue. As a matter of fact, 
they give the barest minimum of pay relief to the absolute minimum 
of employees. I hope the committee will disregard the Postmaster 
General’s recommendation and that it will approve a wage increase 
for every employee of $800 a year. 

Let me repeat that I feel this is an emergency situation which calls 
for action immediately. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, OF TEXAS 


Mr. Parman. The Withrow bill, H. R. 2344, provides for a salary 
increase for postal employees of $800 per annum. It has my entire 
support. 

The postal employees have been in a real squeeze the past 214 years. 
The cost of living has been going up tremendously, which has caused 
their fixed incomes to buy less and less. The $800 raise is justified, 
measured by the work they are doing and in comparison with the pay 
of other groups. 

The postal workers represent a fine, patriotic, hardworking, and 
loyal group of our very best citizens. They have demonstrated their 
worthiness by devotion to duty and by rendering the most efficient 
service to our Government and to the people i in time of war and peace. 
They have done their part in making our complicated economy func- 
tion in a way that has brought happiness and prosperity to most of 
our people. Without their constructive service, the wheels of busi- 
ness and industry could not have turned effectively, and the finer and 
greater things of life that come through the home, the church, and 
the school would not have been made possible to so many people. 

At one post office in the district I have the honor to represent, it is 
reported to me that 75 percent of the postal clerks’ wives are working, 
in order for the family to have sufficient income for a fair standard 
of living. This has a tendency of weakening the home as one of our 
greatest institutions. The cause should be removed by passing this 
bill. 

If the postal employees receive this wage increase, it is estimated 
that 18 percent of it will be paid in income taxes, which will be helpful 
to the Federal Government. Increased taxes will also be paid to 
local, county, and State governments. The payment of this addi- 
tional amount wil benefit every section of the Nation at a time when 
expansion should be stimulated through extra buying power. 

I hope the committee will oppose any kind of a wage area classi- 
fication on this bill, since it would violate the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. 

They are entitled to this raise of $800. I urge this committee to 
report the bill for that purpose favorably, without delay, in the hope 
that it will pass Congress and be signed into law by the President 
in the very near future. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. AIME J. FORAND, OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Foranp. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity you have 
given me to join with those who appear in favor of a pay raise for 
the postal employees and a commensurate pay raise for Government 
employees generally. I know that this committee is giving serious 
consideration to these pay measures for all Federal employees; I 
would like to express my reasons for the position upon which I stand. 

That the cost of living has increased is an accepted fact. Letters 
from my contituents indicate that it is hard to combat this rising cost. 
In many cases Federal employees have had to accept outside employ- 
ment because the salary is not sufficient to meet the demands of neces- 
sary living expenses. Postal employees, for instance, can be found 
driving taxis, waiting on tables, working in filling stations, and serv- 
ing in other capacities to supplement their income. The employment 
of these vigilant carriers of our personal papers is as vital to us as a 
telephone is in our present economy. The peculiar nature of this 
type of employment requires constant replenishing of good, sturdy, 
young men. Men who, because of the war, have a late start in our 
economic life will not be attracted to these positions unless they can 
have reasonable assurance of security, proper standard of living, and 
the possibility of a career. 

Let us not forget that either a man is worthy of his job and should 
be properly compensated therefor, or he should not be in Federal 
employment. 

The disproportionate percentage of the rise of Federal employees’ 
wages and that of the ever-present rise in the cost of living is shown 
in the following analysis: 

Increase given from 1925 to date for top-grade clerks and carriers 
is 76.9 percent, whereas the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living 
index is 192.1 percent—with a resulting balance in favor of the cost 
of living by a total of 15 percent. 

The following chart is designed to show the increase in wages and 
also the percentage of this increase for two-thirds of all workers in 
the country, not inclading agricultural workers. 


Average increase in gross hourly earnings of production and nonsupervisory 
workers in major private nonagricultural industrées, 1945-53 





Average hourly earnings 
_ ——— Percent Percent 
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Bituminous coal mining . 8 24 
Building construction 98 38 
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Telephone | 82 | 96 
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While these percentages rise correspondingly to the rise in the 
cost of living, the posts al salaries have been stagnated at approxi- 
mately 76 percent over the same periods. (Economic Report of the 
President, 1954; Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 
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Accordingly, supervisors of Government employees, as contrasted 
with first-line supervisors of industry, are way out of proportion. 
Supervisors of the postal group have no so-called in-grade raises 
and are limited in their starting salary, unless they are advanced 
when there is a vacancy, whereas, the first-line supervisors of industry 
are advanced whenever there is an increase of wages for the personnel, 
who have the advantage of union demands for wage increases. In- 
cluded with these is incentive pay, or premium payments, such as 
profit sharing or other special bonuses. 

These comparative differentials are presented for the purpose of 
distinction between our two great wollte classes, that is, Govern- 
ment and private industry. T might add ‘at this time, that we can- 
not lose sight of the fact that any increase will not be a net “take-home 
pay” but will be subject to taxes which will return to the Federal 
Government. 

We are all aware of the industrial transition to the south which 
has left my area a bedlam of employment seekers. There is at once 
apparent, in my opinion, a grave danger in this situation. Since 
we constantly seek economy and efficiency i in the operation of Gov- 
ernment, we cannot hope to achieve it so long as Government pay scales 
will not attract, and hold, the rank-and-file employees whose loyalty 
and devotion insure the faithful performance of their jobs. The 
Federal Government, as an employer, should be able to obtain qualified 
and able people who will receive compensation proportionate to the 
work they will be called upon to do, With the encouraging proposals 
of granting Government contracts to these afflicted areas for the pur- 
pose of alleviating the unemployment problem, it would give me no 
greater pleasure than to hear that Rhode Island has done its job 
well. 

In lieu of the foregoing, I might call the attention of this com- 
mittee to the prohibition for Federal employees against striking, as 
provided in section 305 of the Labor Management Relations Act and 
other legislation. That being the case, these employees have no way 
of pressing their demands for higher wages other than to depend 
upon this committee to see to it that they get justice. 

I have the utmost confidence that this committee will report a bill 
to alleviate these conditions. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES B. UTT, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Urr. Mr. Chairman and members of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, I feel that the many employees of the Post Office 
Department are providing a most necessary and efficient service to 
all the citizens of our country. I believe that this efficiency is bemg 
impaired by a lowering morale due to an insufficiency of income which 
has caused a great number of these people to engage in additional 
income- produci ing activities. 

I cannot add anything to what you have already learned from your 
extensive investigation ‘of this matter, but I wish to go on record 
as favoring the proposed pay-adjustment plan for postal employees. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO, OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Apponizio. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity of 
appearing before your distinguished committee in order that I might 
record myself in favor of early and adequate consideration of the 
salary bills before you which affect postal and other Federal em- 
ployees. Every Member of Congress, I am sure, is aware of the con- 
siderable amount of work referred to your committee and I know, too, 
that all of our colleagues appreciate the excellent work you are doing. 
In my opinion there is no more important measure that will come 
before this committee during the present session than the legisla- 
tion designed to increase the wages of our faithful and efficient Federal 
employees. 

It is my good fortune to be within easy striking distance of the 
l1ith Congressional District of New Jersey which I have the honor 
to represent. This gives me the further advantage of being closer 
to my constituents than some of my colleagues who are geographically 
far removed from the District of Columbia. One of the advantages 
I have because of this proximity to my district is the opportunity 
for frequent meetings with postal and other Federal personnel. I 
have firsthand information that they are faced with serious financial 
difficulties because of their present inadequate wage structure. 

Since the last pay raise went into effect in October 1951 under 
Public Law 201, 82d Congress, prices have steadily risen so that 
Federal employees’ income has fallen behind the increase in the cost 
of living. The Department of Labor statistics indicate that the aver- 
age base salary under the Classification Act is 22.8 percent behind 
the cost-of-living index. Salary scales have consistently lagged at 
least 1 year behind the cost of living. We cannot expect to maintain 
the high caliber career service this critical era demands unless ade- 
quate adjustment of the salary scale is forthcoming at this session. 
I know that your committee sincerely desires to maintain a sound civil 
service and to improve morale among Federal employees. All of us 
are aware from our own dealings with them that Federal workers 
work harder and do a much better job than the general public appre- 
ciates. The distorted and exaggerated stories and the blanket charges 
leveled against the whole civil-service system have given a most mis- 
leading picture of Federal workers. It is to the practical advantage 
of the Government, as well as its moral responsibility to insure that 
its career employees are able to maintain an American standard of 
living. The alternative is the loss of capable and experienced em- 
ployees who will be compelled to seek remuneration commensurate 
with their talents and skills from private employment. The opera- 
tions of Government will thereby suffer immeasurably. 

As this committee well knows, the last general wage increase in the 
field service of the Post Office Department was in July 1951. Since 
that time there has been an uninterrupted increase in prices which 
has had the effect of compounding the financial problems of postal 
workers because their salaries have never been equal to living costs. 
Several weeks ago IT met with a delegation of letter carriers from my 
district. They left with me the results of a survey that had been 
made among the 700 letter carriers domiciled in the 11th Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey. I was appalled at the results of this 
survey because the figures showed more vividly than any words I 
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might say that the employees have their backs against the wall in a 
very literal sense. 

Among the statistics revealed by this economic survey was the fact 
that nearly 55 percent of the employees were obliged to engage in 
part-time work to augment their postal salaries. This was in con- 
trast to the 45 percent figure disclosed in the national survey. The 
same study revealed that 44.3 percent of the wives of letter carriers 
in my district were forced out of their homes and away from their 
children in an effort to supplement the earnings of the breadwinners. 
Here, too, it was noted that the number of wives obliged to work in 
the 11th District of New Jersey was about 6 percent higher than 
the national average. More than 82 percent of those answering the 
survey stated that their debts had increased since their last pay 
raise more than 2 years ago. 

The serious implications of the present inadequate salary schedules 
for postal employees was emphasized by the results of the same 
poll on the question of loans made since the last wage increase in 1951. 
The figures showed that 113 percent had been forced to borrow. 
The figure is explained, of course, by the fact that many employees 
borrowed from one or more of the sources listed, such as insurance 
policies and credit-union associations. 

Similar conditions, of course, prevail among employees in other 
departments and agencies in comparable wage brackets. Many of 
them have told me of the struggle they are encountering in the effort 
to manage on their inadequate incomes. 

It is realized that all of us have to meet present-day prices, pay taxes, 
and make every effort to keep the purchasing power of our dollar 
intact. In that respect it is granted that Federal employees are no 
different than any other citizen. However, I think it is important to 
point out that in addition to these normal obligations, the postal em- 
ployee, particularly the letter carrier, has one other expense which he 
can ill afford tomaintain. Reference is made to the cost of his uniform 
which he must pay for out of his own take-home pay. This item was 
brought home to me very forcibly by one of the letter carriers who 
showed me a bill he had recently received from one of the well-known 
uniform manufacturers for a winter uniform that had recently been 
purchased. I am sure this committee would like to have these figures 
in the record because they are authentic, taken as they were from a 
statement presented to one of the letter carriers from my district. 

The statement listed one winter uniform consisting of a coat and 
trousers. The total bill amounted to $60.90. Mind you, that was for a 
winter uniform only. As a matter of fact, the letter carrier who 
showed me this statement went on to say that it was almost mandatory 
that he have a jacket in addition to the regular heavy winter coat 
which could not be used on mild winter days. However, the price of 
the jacket was listed as $20.95 and while it may seem to some as an 
insignificant amount, nevertheless, this letter carrier assured me that 
it would be a matter of some time before he could have a dollar here 
and a dollar there to acquire this purchase. 

I know that this committee will have made available to it consider- 
able information to help in its work. I hope that the contribution that 
the letter carriers from my district ask me to present to you will assist 
in arriving at a fair and equitable decision. It is incumbent upon 
me to say that the employees left a distinct impression that they had 
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confidence in the committee and looked to you for fair and equitable 
treatment. I certainly associated myself with the employees’ estimate 
of this committee. I know you will be fair and I hope that you will 
arrive at an early decision in the matter of Federal wages. 

To sum up I want to express my honest conviction that all Gov- 
ernment workers are entitled to a fair return for their efforts. They 
are working for substandard wages at the present time and I a 
Congress has a moral obligation to rectify this situation. We hea 
great deal about strengthening the civil-service system and all of us 
want to see that done. I think one of the first steps in any program to 
strengthen the merit system is to pay adequate wages that will attract 
the best possible personnel and provide an inducement for them to 
make Government work a career. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, for this opportunity of appearing before you. Again may I urge 
you to give early, fair, and adequate c consideration to the : appeal of the 
postal and Federal employees for an increase in their wages. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. ROONEY, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, I am grateful to 
you for this opportunity to raise my voice before your committee in 
support of the legislation designed to increase the salaries of our 
postal employees and other groups of Federal workers. 

As many of you will recall, in past years I have supported and 
voted for salary raises and other benefits for our postal workers and 
Federal employees. It has been my experience that your distin- 
guished committee has been considerate and sympathetic to the needs 
of these employees in the past when they and their families faced 
serious economic difficulties resulting from a persistent rise in basic 
living costs. 

They are now again faced with financial worries because of the 
present high cost of living. Consequently, the hardships with which 
these loyal and faithful public servants and their families are con- 
fronted can only be alleviated through passage of legislation granting 
them an adequate increase in pay. “Because of their financial plight, 
many of them have been compelled to seek part-time additional em- 
ployment to pay for the very necessities of life. In addition, many 
wives have been forced to seek employment as a means of bolstering 
their husband’s earnings. 

These employees are » justified in their insistence that any program 
designed to improve Federal employment cannot straddle the issue 
of adequ: ite salaries and it should be obvious to everyone that neither 
further study or discussion constitutes a remedy. The situation con- 
fronting them today calls for a substantial increase now—not many 
months in the future. 

These faithful, hard-working employees seek neither charity or 
special favor. They merely ask that they be granted a reasonable 

salary adjustment so that they can provide for the education of their 
children and be assured of some measure of the security and happiness 
which should exist in the average American home. 

The salary legislation now before your committee affecting postal 
and other Federal employees should commend itself to every Member 
of Congress who believes in efficient Government and fair treatment 
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of its employees and I sincerely hope that due to the urgency of this 
matter, your committee wiil facilitate favorable consideration of this 
meritorious program. 

I also urge the repeal of the Whitten rider, which I have all along 
felt was most unfair. It has resulted in lowering the morale of the 
employees. Consideration should also be given to legislation to lib- 
eralize retirement benefits and extend a host of so-called fringe bene- 
fits for all groups of Government employees . 

I trust that these deserving measures will be reported favorably by 
your committee at the ear liest possible moment. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENDERSON LANHAM, OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of ap 
pearing before your committee to discuss with you the question of an 
adequate pay raise for classified employees of the Government includ- 
ing, of course, the workers in all branches of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

In the first place, let me say that while reclassification may be neces- 
sary and wise, nonetheless, | am sure the proposal made by the Post 
Office Department for this reclassification as a substitute for a real in- 
crease in wages for Government employees is totally inadequate. 
Moreover, the reclassification proposal would give large increases to 
those who need it least and only token increases to those who need it 
most. 

I am not too familiar with the rates of pay for classified employees 
but I do happen to know that salaries for postal employees are wholly 
inadequate at present. Asa matter of fact, I know very few employ- 
ees who are not obliged to supplement their salaries by taking other 
employment or by permitting their wives to take jobs to supplement 
the meager income from their Government salaries. Consequently, as 
of the present time, I would not vote for the reclassification proposal 
unless it were supplemented by a reasonable wage increase for those in 
the lower pay brackets so that they can live decently and keep up 
with the ever-increasing cost of living. I have just seen a statement 
that the cost of living ‘has gone to a new high and there is no real 
decrease in sight. 

[ cannot urge too strongly upon you and the committee the necessity 
for giving the faithful and hard working employees of our Govern 
ment reasonably adequate salaries and wages. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS B. HELLER, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Heiter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to present my views to your committee con- 
cerning H. R. 2344, the bill to provide for an increase in the salaries of 
postal workers. 

As in previows years, I am again glad to state my views and to urge 
full support and favorable action before your committee on this 
measure. 

I have always maintained that the salaries of these employees in 
our postal service have never been adequately adjusted to meet the 
high cost of living since the end of World War II. I am even more 
so convinced of this fact today. Postal employees are a hard working, 
conscientious, and loyal group and they deserve due consideraticn. 
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Last July, a few weeks before the 1953 session of Congress had 
ended, I made a last-minute frantic appeal in the House of Represent- 
atives to take immediate action to approve salary increases for postal 
workers. TI called the attention of my colleagues in Congress to two 
" y important facts: 

That long before the Government inserted no-strike provisions in 
oan affecting Federal employees, the postal workers had voluntarily 
given up all rights to engage in strikes—which is labor’s most effective 
weapon. 

That postal workers and other Government employees are pro- 
hibited from engaging in political activity in order to improve their 
situation. 

I also stressed the fact that on their present rate of salaries postal 
workers are having a difficult time to cope with the high cost of living, 
which had reached an all-time high in 1953 and was still moving up- 
ward. TI cited statistics to illustrate the plight of postal employees, 
stating that 75 percent are forced to supplement their income by taking 
on a second job or through the employment of their wives, and that 
many postal workers have incurred increased debts and numerous 
others are forced to borrow on their insurance. 

Let me cite to you my concluding remarks on that occasion : 

There is no logical reason for Congress to tolerate such a situation. These 
postal employees deserve a fair and adequate remuneration for the services they 
perform. They should not be placed in a position where they are forced to 
take on additional jobs to be able to meet the high cost of living, or to have 
to borrow on their insurance or when their wives are compelled to seek employ- 
ment, 

Action today is worth more than all the promises for tomorrow. It is still 
not too late, if there is a real and earnest will to remedy the situation. 

The rest is history—and history records that nothing had been done 
in the matter during the remainder of that session. Now we are at 
the start of a new congressional session. I am hopeful that the long- 
awaited and overdue salar y increase will be approved. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely recommend to the committee that it 
give favorable consideration at an early date to this bill, H. R. 2344. 
Its adoption will be of tremendous importance to the entire postal 
system and will be an important factor in improving conditions in 
that system and establishing the highest possible morale. I want to 
thank you for allowing me this opportunity to present my views in 
the matter. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS, OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Ricwarps. I appreciate the opportunity you have given me to 
present my viewpoint to the committee with respect to pending legisla- 
tion providing additional pay for postal workers. 

There is no more devoted group of civil-service workers in the 
United States than those employed in the postal service. It has been 
several years now since this large group of Federal employees has 
received a pay raise. We all know what has happened to our cost of 
living since the last pay raise for these workers, and employees of the 
postal service, as well as other Federal workers, are finding it almost 
impossible to meet the rising cost of everything. 

It is not necessary for me to quote figures because you already have 
them before you. But it is a startling fact that most of these loyal 
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Federal employees are going into debt to maintain their families and 
to provide the necessities of life, including food, clothing, and medica] 
care. 

I urge this committee and this Congress to provide a substantial pay 
increase for our postal workers. I believe it is an obligation of this 
Congress. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW, OF UTAH 


Mr. Srrrncrettow. My purpose in submitting a statement to this 
committee is not to urge coneiinentian of any particular pay-increase 
bill, but to emphasize the great need for eliminating the present in- 
equities in the postal service and to encourage the committee to enact 
legislation which will provide both incentive and a decent living 
wage for all postal employees. 

In my estimation, no other department in the Federal Government 
has such a long and distinguished record of service to the taxpayer as 
has our Post Office Department. The creed of our Nation’s postmen 
is known to every school child and it is inscribed over the entrance to 
the New York City post office and many other similar Federal build- 
ings across the length and breadth of the land. It is a quotation 
from Herodotus and reads: 


Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night stays these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed rounds. 


The inscription over our post office here in Washington also beauti- 
fully symbolizes the devotion to duty and service performed by our 
letter carriers and other loyal postal workers. It reads: 


Messengers of Sympathy and Love 
Servant of Parted Friends 
Consoler of the Lonely 

Bond of the scattered Family 
Enlarger of the Common Life 
Carrier of News and Knowledge 
Instrument of Trade and Industry 
Promoter of Mutual Acquaintance 
Of Peace and of Goodwill 

Among Men and Nations 


A great deal has been said by other witnesses and by departmental 
representatives that any increase in salaries for our postal workers 
should be contingent upon the granting of increased rates on first-, 
second-, and third-class mail. While I fully subscribe to Postmaster 
General Summerfield’s request for higher rates to place his Depart- 
ment on a more sound operational basis and require the users of the 
mail to more fully pay the costs of services rendered, I do not believe 
we should penalize our Nation’s postal workers by making salary ad- 
justments contingent upon rate increases. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is one of the few Government agencies that produce any revenue 
and certainly we do not base salary increases of other departments 
upon any such test of revenue against expenditure. 

During this past summer, I spent more than 4 months traveling 
throughout my congressional district. During this time I had an 
opportunity to meet and and talk with hundreds of post-office employ- 
ees from file clerks, through letter carriers, to postmasters of every 
class post office. The story everywhere was the same. The post office 
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in the atomic age is still being operated much the same as it was during 
the era of pony express. New operational changes and managerial] 
techniques already initiated or in the process of being implemented 
by Mr. Summerfield will go a long way to correct antiquated post-office 
procedure. However, operation: al chi anges to improve efficiency will 
meet with little success unless we also make our salary scales in the 
Post Office Department sufficiently flexible and attractive to retain 
our best personnel and to induce other competent workers to choose 
the postal service as a career. 

Any service organization without skilled and satisfied personnel 
soon disintegrates into an unworkable shambles and instead of service 
we get disgruntled employees and indifference to public needs. We 
must insure that such a condition does not become widespread in our 
post-office system and the best way of preventing inefficiency is by 
adequately compensating and rewarding loyal efficient employees for 
their services. 

Many postal employees I talked with informed me that they were 
holding down other part-time jobs. Seeking additional employment 
was a result of insufficient income from their postal jobs and not be- 

cause of any too much leisure time in the postal service. A man can- 
not support his family at a decent standard of living on the present 
inadequate wages paid to many of our postal workers. A man who 
must divide his attention, loyalty, and vitality between 2 jobs of 12 
to 16 hours a day cannot perform either occupation with a high degree 
of skill or competence. 

Management studies have repeatedly demonstrated that workers 
who are paid adequate wages and given an incentive to produce, put 
far more pride and vigor into their work and output consequently 
increases. In our Post Office Department, I am sure, we can provide 
more and better service with fewer employees, provided we pay com- 
petitive wages with industry. This, however, should be coupled with 
more liberal policies of allowing the post office to discharge incompe- 
tent personnel, because a few do-nothing employees can “drag down 
the morale and production of any organization. The power to fire 
incompetents is as ‘necessary to efficient operations as the power to 
promote and reward competent employees. 

I have read with a great deal of interest Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield’s proposals for adjusting pay of postal employees and cor- 
recting other inequities within his Department. Also, I am familiar 
with the proposals of other members of Congress to help solve this 
problem. I am sure this committee will sift the many suggestions 
and recommendations which it has received and in the end will come 
forth with a workable, just, and adequate salary plan for the em- 
ployees of our Post Office Department. It is my hope that the in- 
creases which are granted will help achieve greater efficiency and 
production, and in the end insure better service in our post offices and 
more value for each tax dollar spent. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BYRON G. ROGERS, OF COLORADO 


Mr. Rocrrs. My name is Byron G. Rogers, of Denver, Colo. I rep- 
resent the First Congressional District of Colorado, which consists of 
the city and county of Denver. 
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You have under consideration H. R. 2344, providing an increase for 
postal workers. I appear, urging you to report this legislation with 
favorable recommendation. 

[ am sure most of you are aware of the increased cost of living that 
has occurred since the last pay raise in 1951. In my district, since 
that time, increases have been granted to the telephone company, the 
street car company, and the gas company, as well as increases for food 
and clothing. Those with stationar y salaries, such as the postal 
workers, must meet this ever-increasing cost of living in some man- 
ner. I personally know of many instances where it has become neces- 
sary for postal workers to seek additional employment or their wives 
have found it essential to seek outside employment in order to make 
ends meet. 

During 1953 the loans granted by the Denver Postal Credit Union 
has increased over 43 percent above that of 1952. 

It is my hope that. you will vote out this bill with all convenient 
speed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, I agree wholeheartedly with my sev- 
eral colleagues who have made statements before this committee advo- 
cating an immediate pay increase for the postal employees of the 
United States. 

The case presented for increased postal salaries at this time is not 
based upon emotional, psychological, or even political considerations ; 
rather, it is based upon simple economic logic and equity. This con- 
c meray is compelled by any reasonable consideration of certain facts: 

The relative purchasing power of the take-home pay of postal 
sce has continued to decline in recent years with a depressing 
effect upon their standards of living. 

In the effort to offset this reduced purchasing power, it has be- 
come necessary for a great majority of the postal employees to accept 
additional part-time employment or allow their wives to enter the 
labor market to supplement the family income. This trend has an 
unfortunate effect upon the traditional social pattern of this group of 
American families. 

3. There has been improved efficiency and increased productivity 
per man-hour of this group of Government workers. 

Postal employees must spend long hours of their own time in 
the study of various subjects directly or indirectly relating to the per- 
formance of their duties in order that they may better serve their 
Nation. 

Therefore, to overcome the bad effects of lowered living standards 
referred to above and to compensate for greater dem: unds on the in- 
dividual postal worker, pay-raise legislation can and must be enacted 
as soon as possible. 

It has been said recently that such a pay raise at this time would 
tend to exert inflationary pressures because a pattern would be set for 
increased wage demands on the part of industrial workers. Unfor- 
tunately, the logic of this statement escapes me. Let us look at the 
facts in this case. 

In the months between July 1951 and the same period in 1953—I 
mention 1951 because that was the date of the last enactment of pay- 
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raise legislation for Federal employees—the weekly earnings for wom- 
en clerical workers increased as much as 14.3 percent in Atlanta, Ga., 
and 8.4 percent in San Francisco, Calif. In this same period, the gross 
average weekly earnings of production workers in all manufacturing 
industries in the United States increased by 11.6 percent; in the ret tail 
trade, the increase was 8.0 percent; banks and trust companies in- 
creased 8.7 percent ; insurance carriers, 10.7 percent; and gas and elec- 
tric utilities, 13.2 percent. My friends, the advocates of pay-raise 
legislation for Federal employees are not endeavoring to set a new 
pattern for possible additional wage increases in the private sectors 
of the economy; but, rather, we strongly urge that Congress allow 
these employees to follow and catch up with the pattern which has al- 
ready been set. They should be allowed to receive enough compensa- 
tion for their toil to buy not only the necessities of life but also a few 
pleasures. 

At a time like this, when a great many authorities both in and out 
of Government service are pointing up some of the storm warnings 
which now exist in our economy, I do not feel that any action on the 
“sae of Congress which would make available additional income to 
ve translated into purchases of consumer goods would exert any par- 
ticular inflationary pressures. On the other hand, it would seem that 
such increased consumer spending would more probably be a stabi- 
liaing influence. 

For the reasons which I have outlined here today, I strongly urge 
that Congress act without delay in making a realistic salary adjust- 
ment for postal employees a part of the law of the land. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Donouvr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for this opportunity to speak in support of these measures to 
equitably increrse our postal and Federal employees’ compensation ; 
I know these proposals are being given the committee’s most earnest 
and serious consideration. 

It has been my privilege to repeatedly appear before your commit- 
tee, during these past few years, to testify on the various bills to 
eliminate the salary injustices prevailing among the Postal Depart- 
ment’s employees, as well as all Federal employees, whose wage scales 
have so seriously lagged behind the advances granted in the compara- 
ble fields of industry. 

The request of the postal employees for an equitable salary readjust- 
ment should, in my opinion, have the particular sympathy of the 
committee arid all of us. These people work hard indeed for the pay 
they get. They form a large group of our most reliable public 
servants. The service they render is fundamental and essential to 
the Nation. The security they enjoy is paid for by themselves. 
There are no more loyal people in our Government than those working 
in the Postal Department. 

Now whenever the cost of living rises, as it has been doing for the 
past several years, we all know that persons with fixed incomes suffer 
the most. Some workers can obtain raises to offset at least a portion 
of the increased cost of living, but those whose incomes are stationary 
or whose salaries are set by “law have serious trouble trying to keep 
up with rising prices and maintain their family on a decent living 
scale. 
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Such is the current predicament of our postal employees. Their 
salaries are set by law, and it takes action by the Congress to raise 
their compensation. An important consideration in this connection 
is that while postal employees are organized, they are not allowed to 
strike and, to have the record present the truth on this subject, let us 
remind ourselves that they have never shown any disposition to strike. 
They have been content to rely upon a sense of fair play on the part 
of Congress and the general public. Unfortunately, there were many 
trying years during which this reliance must have seemed misplaced, 
but nevertheless the postal employees never wavered in their loyalty, 
devotion, or efficiency in duty. 

I am not going to unduly impose upon the committee by a lengthy 
recital of the changing economic conditions which have so mater ially 
reduced the buying power of the purchasing dollar in the hands of 
the American wage earners today. I realize statistical surveys and 
compilations have already been presented to the committee on that 
score, 

May I just say I deeply believe, however, that it is pertinent to 
remind you that, if this Government is to uphold the tradition of hon- 
est. service administered by loyal personnel, it must offer our employees 
wages comparable to other occupations of the same nature in private 
industry. By that I do not mean only a living wage, but a wage that 
will enable a postal and Federal employee to put something aside for 
the education of his children and the acceptance of such household 
emergencies as sudden sickness in the family without falling into 
staggering, discouraging debt. 

May I also remind you that the best insurance against any mis- 
guided reception of false Communist propaganda by our Government 
employees is to wisely and practically extend them adequate salary 
compensation. It is only ordinary commonsense and recognition of 
the facts of life that if our Government employees are suflic iently 
compensated to enable them to meet their personal and family obliga- 
tions with confidence and a high morale, then there will be no doubt 
of their loyalty as good Americans and their repudiation of Commu- 
nist ideas. 

I urge you, therefore, in simple justice, to promptly and favorably 
report a measure providing the substantial salary increase our postal 
and Federal workers so eminently deserve. . 

I thank the committee. 


_ STATEMENT OF HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Torterson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee for the 
purpose of expressing my views concerning postal pay increases. As 
in the case of every Member of Congress, there is a large number of 
postal employees in my congressional district. I am personally ac- 
quainted with a great many of them and as a consequence am some- 
what familiar with their problems. It is understandable that they 
would talk to me about their economic problems which have arisen 
because of inadequate income. The cost-of-living index indicates that 
living costs have increased faster than has their pay. At this point, 
their salaries are not high enough to take care of their living expenses. 
In order to make ends meet, the wives of many postal employees are 
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compelled to obtain jobs. Other employees are forced to seek after- 
‘hours employment to supplement their income. Many others have 
ieft the employ of the postal department altogether because the sal- 
aries were inadequate to enable them to support their families. 

The entire picture is one which has not been good for the morale of 
the employees who have remained in the service which they have made 
their career. Most certainly no one would seriously dispute the fact 
that an unhappy situation exists in the postal department because of 
the low salaries paid. If any one entertains any question with re- 
spect to that situation he need only to read the many hundreds of 
letters which not only postal employees but other constituents have 
written tome. The numerous personal financial problems which have 
been described in those letters should dispel any doubt about the need 
for a pay increase. 

I sincerely trust that the committee will vote out favorably a bill 
to provide adequate pay increases for these loyal public servants who 
are deserving in every way of our consideration. 

May I also urge the committee to give consideration to the prob- 
lems of the supervisory employees? It seems to me that we in Con- 
gress have neglected their situation. I know that the committee has 
proposals before it dealing with this subject, and I most respectfully 
urge your favorable action wpon such proposals as will remedy the 
present inequities. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Karsten. Mr. Chairman, it was my privilege to serve as a 
member of the great Committee on Post Office and Civil Service dur- 
ing the last Congress. I shall always remember this most pleasant 
experienc e and L wish it had been possible for me to remain on the 
committee during this Congress. Perhaps I enjoyed my association 
on the committee more than the average member, because it so hap- 
pens before coming to Congress I had served as a Federal employee. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear in behalf of salary legisla- 
tion for those in the Federal as well as the postal service. Over the 
past several months I have been receiving an increasing number of 
ietters on this subject from both postal and Federal workers. The 
steady adyance in the cost of living has created severe financial hard- 
ship for most of these people. As you know, Federal salaries are 
regulated by law, and although living costs have greatly advanced 
over the past year or two, salaries have remained practically static. 

This situation has become so bad that a great many postal and 
Federal workers have been required to seek part-time employment to 
supplement their meager incomes. In other cases wives of Federal 
employees find it necessary to supplement their husbands’ small sal- 
aries by part-time employment. 

It is a privilege to serve as a Federal employee and it is likewise 
an honor to be a part of our great Government. It is not below the 
dignity of any of us to accept menial part-time employment, but it 
does make public the fact that Government employees are poorly paid. 
I have received a large number of communications from private citi- 
zens pointing out the inadequacy of Federal pay rates. The writers 
of many of these letters regard this as a reflection upon the Govern- 
ment. I might quote a sentence from one of the letters: “It is a dis- 
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grace the Government will not pay our postman a sufficient salary in 
order that he can properly provide for his family.” 

In my opinion we should not recommend a token increase. Rather, 
I believe the proper approach to this problem will be found in legis- 
lation such as H. R. 2344, H. R. 2297, and H. R. 7056. Measures such 
as these provide for a substantial increase and that is what is needed 
now. 

I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before the committee 
and urge that prompt action be taken to grant postal as well as Federal 
employees the salary adjustment they need and merit at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS, OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to appear before you in behalf of the various 
measures now pending to increase the salaries of postal and classified 
employees of the Government. 

As is well known, the cost of living has steadily spiraled upward 
since the last pay raise was granted to Federal employees. As a result, 
these people are, in many cases in a much more unfavorable economic 
position relative to other callings than they were 10, 15, or 20 years 
ago. Generally, they are in low-income brackets so current high prices 
necessarily adversely affect their acquisition of the necessities of life. 

This situation if allowed to continue, may have the effect of damag- 
ing our postal system. These employees have been very patient and 
loyal but better workers among them may be forced to leave the serv- 
ices for other employment offering them and their families greater 
security. 

Millions of men at their offices across the Nation, are dependent 
upon the mail for carrying on their work. We probably would appre- 
ciate the postal operations and the loyalty of the employees of the 
Postal Department more if the mail were held up for a few weeks. I 
am sure that the committee will, in considering these bills, report leg- 
islation which will be fair and equitable to all employees of the Gov- 
ernment. It is my considered opinion that they are entitled to an in- 
crease in compensation. 

As a part of my remarks, I would like to attach a statement which 
is in the form of a letter from one of my constituents, Mr. Fred L. 
Thornton, of Riviera Beach, Fla., and is as follows: 


THORNTON’S ORCHARDS, Lp., 
Riviera Beach, Fla., February 15, 1954. 
Congressman Dwieut L. Rocers, 
Congress of the 'Tnited States, 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: It should not be necessary for postal employees to flood their Congress- 
men, with correspondence in order to secure a fair or honest pay adjust. 

The Postal Department, and the Congress, expect and get an honest day’s 
work from postal employees. By the same token the Congress should give these 
employees a fair and honest day’s pay. 

The Congress must be aware that postal employees’ pay has lagged far behind 
the present cost of living. 

We beg of you to correct this condition during this session of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep L. THORNTON. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CRAIG HOSMER, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hosmer. Mr. Chairman and members of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, thank you for this opportunity to state my 
views with respect to the postal pay legislation pending before you. 

My testimony will: 

(1) Support an increase in postal salaries to levels which will more 
fairly compensate members of the postal service for the duties they 
perform, the responsibilities they execute, and meet their economic 
and social needs; and, 

(2) Support the Postmaster General’s plan to install a comprehen- 
sive, fair, and progressive wage structure within the Post Office 
Department. 

I believe it goes without saying that efficient postal service is attain- 
able only through the dedicated efforts of employees who feel: 

(a) that they have been treated fairly and paid fairly, 

(5) that initiative and extra effort on their part will be 
rewarded, and 

(c) that there are real opportunities for advancement. 

I wish to commend the Postmaster General for the personnel plan 
he has placed before this committee. 

The principal features of this plan are the following: 

(1) Increased starting salaries in the postal service generally. 

(2) More adequate pay differentials between positions in the postal 
service to give incentive to those with higher skills or supervisory 
and managerial abilities to rise above routine work levels. 

(3) A reduction in the time requirements for advancement from 
minimum to maximum salary rates within pay grades. 

(4) Opportunities for supervisors, who at the present time have 
single rates for their jobs, to progress within a rate range. 

The elements of this plan not only are desirable, but necessary to 
insure harmony, efficiency, and well-being within the post offices’ 
personnel structure and to attract and retain people of high capa- 
bilities. 

In short, sound personnel policies dictate that the compensation 
paid for various positions within the Post Office Department must 
bear a direct relation to the respective duties and responsibilities 
of those positions. 

However, and notwithstanding a sincere general respect for, and 
endorsement of, the Postmaster General’s recommendations for struc- 
tural changes in the personnel system, I do not believe his recom- 
mendation with respect to pay ranges for some of the postal, as 
distinguished from custodial, positions is adequate. 

For the purposes of this testimony, my remarks are directed to 
postal positions in proposed pay grades 3 and 4. 

Although the mean average salary of some 356,000 full-time postal 
employees since 1947 has increased in excess of the cost-of-livin 
index increase since that time, there is no indication that the 194% 
average salary was then adequate. In other words, if it was inade- 
quate then it is still inadequate now. 

At that time postal employees were two salary increase rounds 
behind other Government employees and somewhat further behind 
employees of private industry. 
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Additionally, because of the inadequate and unrealistic differentials 
n pay between positions within the service, the mean average salary 
approach is an unrealistic yardstick for comparing any particular 
position in the post office service either with the cost-of-living index 
or so-called comparable types of employment in private industry or 
in State and local government. 

There are other objections to the use of the mean average salary 
figure for comparison purposes which I am sure have been, or will 
be, covered by other witnesses. 

As a matter of fact, in my opinion, any attempt to compare average 
earnings of nonsupervisory postal employees with private industry 
production workers, city policemen, or city firemen, such groups as 
elementary- and secondary-school teachers is unrealistic, simply be- 
because employment in the postal service is a unique employment, 
noncomparable with any other field of activity. 

Postal workers are the only representatives of the United States 
Government with whom the majority of our citizens ever come in 
contact. The responsibility flowing from this daily contact with the 
public is one I have never heard discussed by those seeking to adjust 
the rates of pay of postal employees. But it should be borne firmly 
in mind when establishing salary rates that will attract to the service 
individuals capable of executing such responsibility. 

In establishing these salary rates likewise we must bear in mind 
the unique and extraordinary devotion and dedication to duty that 
is a characteristic of almost every individual in, and a tradition of, 
the postal service. Such devotion cannot be purchased by overade- 
quate salaries but it can be disssipated by inadequate salary scales. 

In matters such as this, the inherent feeling of our people, I believe, 
more adequately testifies to the fairness and wisdom of a proposition 
than all the facts and figures that can be marshaled. In a recent 
poll conducted in my congressional district, preliminary tabulations 
indicate that 58 percent of the public favors a pay raise for postal 
employees, only 25 percent are against it, and 17 percent are undecided. 

I realize that there are many complications in the task before this 
committee and that much additional work remains to be done on this 
general subject beyond that possible in the time limits of your 
deliberations. 

Therefore, in order to make minimum provisions for the persons 
most involved, I am going to recommend that the maximum pay 
figures for the pay grades 3 and 4 proposed by the Postmaster 
General be adjusted upward so that at least $400 additional com- 
pensation per annum over that now received is paid to the postal 
employees failing within these grades. 

Theafter, such other upward revisions as may be deemed neces- 
sary may be made by the committee as it has opportunity, but, pending 
such deliberations, the most pressing pay problems before it will be, 
at least in part, met. 

I realize that the above-recommended increases are below those 
desired by members of the postal service, but I believe they are within 
the range that this committee, in good conscience, can recommend. 

Thank you for the courtesy of your consideration of these comments. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Kuixin. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, statistics 
show that the cost of living has been rising continuously, and that no 
corresponding increase in salaries has been granted to our Govern- 
ment employees, particularly to those in the postal service. As a mat- 
ter of fact, postal employees have not received an increase in salaries 
since early in 1951. 

According to a survey taken by the New York Federation of Post 
Office Clerks for the New York area, approximately 42.7 percent of 
their members have found it necessary to take on additional em- 
ployment to supplement their incomes. The wives of approxi- 
mately 33 percent must now leave their homes and families to augment 
the earnings of their husbands so that their families may have the 
ordinary and minimum necessities of everyday life. The survey shows 
that 69.2 percent of such employees had an increase in their debts 
during the past year; and at least 24.7 percent were compelled to 
borrow on insurance policies purchased to care for their families in 
the event of death. 

Surely, you will agree that this is indeed a poor way for us to treat 
this classified group ‘which has served us so faithfully and so well all 
these years. 

The mz inpower ouput of all postal employees has shown a tremen- 
dous increase in recent years. During the period from 1945 to July 
1, 1951, for example, the Post Office handled an increase in volume of 
27.7 percent with an increase in personnel of only 14.3 percent. Is 
there a member of this committee who can justifiably say that this 
productivity should not be rewarded ? 

In the year 1939 the average salary of a post-office clerk, based on 
a report issued by the Postmaster General for July 1, 1939, was 
$2,165.21. On August 15, 1939, the BLS index stood at 98.6. There- 
fore, the ratio between salary and the BLS index was $21.96 for each 
point of the index. Because of the then existing Federal income-tax 
exemptions, the average post-office clerk, with a family of three, paid 
no income tax; and his entire salary of approximately $2,000, although 
small, was available for living expenses. At the present time, with an 
average salary of $4,040, this same employee, with a wife and a single 
dependent, pays a Federal tax of about $405, thus leaving him approxi- 
mately $3,635 for the same living expenses, in a period where the cost of 
living has soared to new heights. 

The BLS index for October 15, 1952, was 191.5, and at $23.06 for 
ach point, the current take-home pay for post-office clerks should be 
$4,414.07. This is $779.07 less than the actual take-home pay at the 
present time. Since the increase of $779.07 would result in a further 
increase in Federal income tax, the take-home pay would still be short 
of the amount necessary to equal the 1939 average. 

Our postal employees need our help now. It is up to us to grant 
them an increase of at least $800 per year, so that they may maintain 
their families at least as well as do other citizens of this country 
employed in private enterprise. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, I urge upon you the 
passage of the Withrow bill, H. R. 2344. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Mot.onan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
thank you for this opportunity to present a statement of my views 
with regard to the pending legislation now under consideration by 
your committee, to grant pay increases to postal employees under a 
reclassification plan proposed by the Postmaster General. 

A great many Members of this Congress are, I believe, in agreement 
that substantial pay raises are due the rank-and-file employees of the 
Post Office Department in order to maintain a fair balance between 
their compensation and their increased living costs. Furthermore, 
there would appear to be general accord that appropriate adjustments 
should also be made in the salary rates of upper-grade employees to 
maintain a proper differential between the compensation of super- 
visory personnel and those whom they supervise. In these views, I 
heartily concur. 

[ am, however, unalterably opposed to the substitution of a technical 
plan of job reorganization which inevitably and automatically in- 
volves certain adjustments of salary rates and ranges for the im- 
portant question which should be our first consideration: Whether we 
are going to grant merited, across-the-board, substantial pay increases 
for the immediate relief of our postal employees, many of whom are 
currently existing on bare subsistence pay in the face of today’s high 
living costs. As a matter of fact, the granting of so-called pay in- 
creases in the manner set forth under the reclassification plan sub- 
mitted to the Post Office and Civil Service Committee by the Post- 
master General, and which is based upon recommendations stemming 
from a salary and job study prepared for the Post Office Department 
by an outside-of-government, management consultant firm, Fry Asso- 
clates, would frequently appear to amount to no pay increases at all. 
Let me call to your attention the fact that in specific instances which, 
under the proposed reclassification plan, occur most often among 
the lowest-paid and consequently hardest-pressed groups of post: al 
employees, the recommended pay increases amount to something like 
the munificent sum of $4.42 per pay period, based upon 26 pay periods 
per annum. 

As a consequence, I respectfully submit that consideration of fair 
and adequate cost-of-living adjustments in the wages and salaries 
of postal employees should not be undertaken simultaneously with a 
study of the reclassification of their jobs and grades-within-jobs under 
a general reorganization of the Department, but that each should be 
the subject of separate and careful deliberation and action by this 
Congress. 

It is, therefore, my recommendation and my earnest hope that this 
committee will give first consideration to the all-important matter of 
increasing substantially the presently inadequate pay of the rank-and- 
file employees of the Post Office Department, with corresponding 
adjustments, wherever necessary, for supervisory and upper-grade 
personnel. In support of this recommendation, I should like to point 
out that it would appear wholly inconsistent that we, who justly 
take pride in the fact that, as American citizens, we enjoy the highest 
standard of living in the world, at the same time hesitate to provide 
for thousands of our hard-working and faithful Federal employees, 
subsistence earings commensurate with those living standards. 
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For these reasons I should like to state here my support of H. R. 
2344, a bill to adjust the salaries of postmasters, supervisors, and em- 
ployees in the field service of the Post Office Department, which is 
concurrently before this committee for consideration. After the ap- 
propriate and necessary adjustments have been made in the current 
rates of pay of these employees, we could then proceed with a study 
of the advisability of reclassifying such jobs as may prove necessary 
for the more efficient operation of the Department itself. Any salary 
adjustments which may then be required to maintain proper com- 
pensation differentials between rank-and-file employees and super- 

visory personnel in the Department may be determined upon the 
realistic and equitable basis of salary levels already in balance with 
the cost-of-living increases of the past several years. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Grananwan. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
know that you are well aware of the problems faced by the postal 
workers and by all Government employees during the past few years 
as a result of the steady increases in the cost of livi ing while their own 
incomes were generally frozen. I know you will go ‘into this problem 
of fair treatment for the Government employee and do your very best 
to come forward with reasonable recommendations which reflect the 
desire of Congress that our Government employees be treated in a 
just and fair manner. 

I have come here today to testify in support of my bills, H. R. 7055, 
and H. R. 7056, in order to make clear that I am 100 percent behind 
the drive to put those raises into effect, retroactive to January 1 of this 
vear. The figure I have proposed of $800 more per year is a fair and 
reasonable one, I believe—fair to the Government and fair to the em- 
ployees. Considering the fact that these employees have not had a 
raise in their pay schedules for 21% years, it is, I might say, a long over- 
due increase. 

This committee thoroughly understands the fact that unlike other 
wage earners, Government employees never lead the way to higher 
pay scales but always follow, if they follow at all, very ‘far behind. 
They do not strike: of course they sign away the right to strike when 
they work for the Government. They have none of the weapons avail- 
able to other groups of wage earners to exert economic pressure for 
higher pay; they can get a raise only in one way and that is through 
the action of the House of Representatives, the Senate, and the Presi- 
dent, in enacting legislation to provide them with higher pay scales. 
There is, by and large, no machinery for keeping Government salaries 
in line with wages in industry generally, and the very fact that they 
must wait in line for the enactment of a Federal law to give them a 
raise puts them far behind and keeps them far behind all the time. 

We need more than ever a career Federal civil service in which our 
employees are fairly and justly treated, for we are constantly reducing 
the size of our employee force and thus providing more work and more 
responsibility for those who remain. Unless we treat these men and 
women with decent concern for their work problems and their own 
personal economic problems in making ends meet, we will, I am afraid, 
remove all of the incentives for Government employment. We would 
then find ourselves one day trying to operate the biggest and most im- 
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portant single enterprise in America with transient, temporary, dis- 
interested people merely marking time until they can find work else- 
where that pays better and gives greater rewards of work satisfaction. 
We must never permit that to happen. 

It is a privilege to work for the Government—yes. But it is also a 
great privilege to all of us as citizens of this countr y to have in our 
employ, as our civil seryants, men and women who take pride in their 
work, who Oe ia as important work on behalf of this great 
United States, and whe are encouraged to make a career out of Gov- 
ernment work—to seek out better methods and better ways of doing 
their jobs, and to do their very best at all times. 

And may I say there is no surer way to kill off this incentive and to 
destroy the career service which keeps the wheels of government mov- 
ing than to deny our Federal employees decent wage levels in keeping 
with the responsibility and importance of the work they do. 

For these reasons, I firmly and wholeheartedly endorse an across- 
the-board increase of $800 a year, not to put Federal workers ahead 
of those in other types of work but to bring them a little closer to the 
pay rates of similar skills outside the Federal service. My bills, one 
for postal workers and one for other Government employees, would 
narrow the gap but not close it. It is not parity for the Government 
worker; he will still have a long way to go to catch up. But it is a 
needed step in the right direction and I urge your support for this 
overdue action. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to appear in support 
of the Granahan bills for Federal employees. I respectfully ask 
for your help in getting these measures enacted into law. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH, OF OREGON 


Mr. Etuswortu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; 

It is my desire to present to the committee my observations in 
connection with the urgent problem of adjustment of salaries for 
the employees of the postal service. The Withrow bill (H. R. 2344) 
which is pending before the committee is the measure which is of 
principal interest to those engaged in the postal service. 

An examination of the present postal salary scale under present 
economic conditions in the nation indicates clearly that favorable 
committee action and action by the Congress is justified to bring 
postal employees income up to current wage standards. The com- 
mittee has already had. an abundance of testimony showing the rapid 
increase in living costs and the consequent loss of purchasing power 
by postal employe ees. 

The postal service is one of the most vital services in our Nation. 
It touches every individual and every business in the country. It is a 
matter of simple truth that if competent people are to be attracted 
into the postal service, the salary schedules and benefits must be such 
as to insure adequate compensation. Further, if the postal service is 
to be able to keep those who have chosen the service as a career and 
who have developed the knowledge and skills making them efficient 
and valuable employees, the Government must provide the incentives 
in salary and benefits making it desirable in their estimate to continue 
in the service. 
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The volume of mails passing through the postal service has steadily 
increased. During recent years this increase has amounted to some- 
thing more than 27 percent. At the same time the number of em- 
plovees has increased approximately 14 percent. These facts alone, 
‘etiia from the cost of living increase, form a merited basis for salary 
adjustment. 

Since 1939, price trends have been sharply upward. Although there 
have been some pay increases, postal workers have suffered distinct 
loss in real wages. Their objective is to have their real wages restored 
to the 1939 level. T believe that this is a reasonable and fair objective. 
T trust that the committee, at the conclusion of these hearings, will 
send to the House a report and recommendation which will embody 
this principle. Such a recommendation, I am confident, will meet 
with approval of the House. 

Alternatives which have been suggested to the committee which do 
not accomplish the above objective will fall short of making the 
proper salary adjustment. 

T am sure that the members of the committee will give this problem 
the most careful and sympathetic consideration and T trust that 
legislation can be brought to the House sufficiently early in this ses- 
sion so as to insure action by the Senate prior to the adjournment of 
this Congress. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 

I should like to add my voice to those of the many Members of 
Congress who feel, as I do, that the postal workers of this Nation are 
entitled to a substantial increase in their compensation. 

This is not said as an idle political gesture toward a large bloc of 
voters. T know scores of these people personally, and T have visited 
their homes. It has been tragically difficult for them to get along on 
their present compensation. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be a mistake to deny this proposed 
increase to the postal workers because, in some parts of the country, 
living costs may be lower than others. Postal workers in some areas 
may be able to get along on what they are receiving, but that is not 
true in my area, nor in most areas, 

Government sets a very bad example to private industry when it 
insists that its employees continue on a pay scale which no longer 
matches living costs. 

T hone the committee will see its way clear to report out legislation 


eranting this increase. If it does, I feel very certain that the House 
will approve it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Kersten. Mr. Chairman, frequently in the past I have come 
before this committee to support legislation to provide adequate com- 
pensation for postal employees and other Federal workers. If my 
memory serves me correctly, these hearings are being held earlier than 
any of my previous appearances, although IT am also mindful that 
many of the pending salary bills before you have been introduced 
months ago—some in the early days of the first session. Under the 
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rcumstances, I am hopeful that your early deliberations in this 
d session of the 83d Congress will result in an early opportunity 
for those not on the committee to vote for the legislation on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. 

[ am sure other Members of the Congress have been receiving mail 

from postal workers in their districts on the subject of postal wages. 

Mail from my own district has been unusually heavy in volume, per- 
haps because a portion of my district includes the city of Milwaukee, 
which has a large concentration of postal employees. In gener: al 
terms my statement this morning will reflect the main points empha- 
< sized i in the overwhelming ms jority of the letters I received. 

Employees are almost unanimous to a man in saying that present 
postal wages do not permit anything more than a marginal standard 
of living. The point was repes atedly made that it is necessary for 
them to work part time outside in order to meet their day-to-day house- 
hold expenses. The letter carriers in Milwaukee were polled by their 
organization on the extent of part-time employment outside the post 
office, and the results showed that slightly more than 43 percent are 
working 22 to 34 hours a week above and ‘beyond their regular postal 
duty. The postal clerks conducted their economic survey on a state- 
wide basis and the results were practically the same. Of 684 clerks 
interviewed, 312 stated that it was necessary for them to supplement 
their wages. 

do not want to say that a worker’s efficiency necessarily starts 
to decline after the first 8 hours of any given day or immediately 
beyond the accepted 40-hour workweek. However, I think it is gen- 
erally accepted as true that an employees’ threshold of endurance 
is not too far beyond an 8-hour day or a 40-hour week. This is espe- 
cially noticeable if the worker attempts to maintain a steady 55- or 
60-hour-a-week workload. The obvious result is divided efficiency at 
best and inefficiency at both jobs at the other extreme. 

A second point made by the employees is the failure of the Post 
Office Department and Congress to reward postal workers for their 
increased productivity. They maintain their productivity has kept 
pace with the national average, yet no recognition is given them for 
their efforts. In support of their argument the employees quote 
statistics furnished the Congress by representatives of the Post Office 
Department, which I am sure neither this committee nor myself have 
reason to doubt. 

The last available report of the Postmaster General states that 
mail volume increased 6.04 percent in fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
over 1951, with only a 1.3 percent increase in hours of employment. 
The same report stated that mail volume for the previous 5 years 
had increased 33 percent, weight 29 percent, with only a 9 percent 
increase in hours of employment. The most recent statement of the 
incumbent Postmaster General indicates that mail volume in the com- 
ing fiscal year is estimated to increase nearly 4 percent with only an 
estimated 0.02 percent increase in hours of employment. 

The third main point made by the postal employees in my district 
is the failure of Congress to maintain postal wages at a level to permit 
employees to share proportionately in the rising standard of living 
in our Nation. 

Data released by the Federal Reserve Board tends to support this 
particular argument by the employees. 
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They point out that since 1939 the person: al incomes of the Ameri- 
can people have increased almost four times; that of the postal em 
ployees has not. In fact, the increase for the average postal employees 
since 1939 is approximately 95 percent. 

A similar unfavorable comparison can be made between the sav- 
ings of postal employees and the personal savings of the average 
American worker. Again the Federal Reserve Bulletin is used to 
show that since 1939 personal savings have increased from $5.1 billion 
to approximately $31 billion, while recent polls of postal workers dis- 
closed more than 70 percent in debt. 

The same situation exists in a comparison of personal expenditures. 
The standard of living—or personal expenditures—went up almost 
500 percent between 1939 and 1953. For the same period, personal 
expenditures of postal workers could not have gone up more than 95 
percent unless they worked at part-time jobs or went deeper into 
debt. 

A final point made by the employee is the tendency to compare his 
wages with workers in outside industry, without regard to fringe 
benefits afforded non-Federal workers not available to Government 
employees. I submit this is an important factor, because the trend 
in private industry is to give more and more nonwage items in bar- 

gaining situations, One inequity in this respect that comes readily 
to mind is the regulation which requires letter carriers to wear a 
distinctive uniform on duty that he must pay for himself. 

I have always associated myself with those who maintain the Gov- 
ernment has equal responsibility for all citizens. However, in the 
case of civil-service employees that general responsibility becomes a 
specific responsibility because of the employer-employee relationship 
between Government and postal workers in the case before you. It is 
not farfetched to say that our responsibility as Members of Congress 
assumes proportions of a moral obligation in matters of adequate 
wages for postal employees. I submit that observation because Con- 
gress is the sole court of appeal for postal and other Federal workers. 

I understand there are many salary bills before this great committee, 
including one introduced by my colleague from Wisconsin, Mr. Gard- 
ner Withrow. Some of these bills may have more appeal than others 
to the members of this committee. I certainly would not presume to 

say which measure should be reported out; however, simple honesty 
compe ‘Is me to state that Mr. Withrow’s bill, H. R. 2344, has the over- 
whelming endorsement of the postal employees in my district. I know 
it will be given more than usual consideration, because this committee 
has a well-merited reputation for being fair with Federal employees. 
In my opinion, the enactment of H. R. 2344 or a measure similar to it 
will provide a fair wage to the devoted men and women who operate 
the postal establishment. It will go far in assisting them to meet 
their economic and social needs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of presenting my 
views on behalf of all the postal workers in the Fifth Congressional 
District of Wisconsin. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Horirzman. Mr. Chairman, first of all I want to thank you and 
the members of the committee for giving me an opportunity to speak 
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o you about a matter which is of grave concern to us all—the proposed 
nerease in pay for postal employees. 

Several times before on the House floor I have urged my colleagues 
to act, and to act quickly, on a raise in pay for this ; group of Federal 
employees which has served us so well and so faithfully over the 
years. Although the cost of living has continued its upward spire al 
our postal employees have had no increase in pay since 19 1951. They 
are hard pressed to provide even the barest essentials for their fam- 
lies. Many employees have been forced to take on additional work, 

and in many instances the wives of postal employees have had to go to 
work in an effort to relieve the financial hards hips caused by inade 
quate salaries. 

Our Post Office Department is one of the largest businesses in the 
world. It was inaugurated as a service to the people of the country, 
and only through the diligent efforts and the unfailing teamwork 
within the postal organization has it been possible to overcome the 
many complex problems which arise, and to insure the type of mail 
service we have come to expect. 

Economy in Government operations seems to be the watchword 
herein Washington today. Thatisa good thing. However, economy 
means more than an actual savings of money per se. It means wise 
and careful management, and the utilization of funds to the best 
advantage. As I have said previously, the Post Office Department 
was set up with the intention of providing a necessary service to the 
people, and because it does not pay its own way I cannot see why 
employees must wait for postal rate increases before they can expect 
increases in their own salaries. Other Government departments and 
agencies are not self-sustaining, and if our Government can subsidize 
the farmers, airlines, steamship companies, and even foreign countries, 
then in my opinion we can and should extend a helping hand to the 
postal workers. 

I most respectfully urge the members of this committee to report 
out a bill which will provide for an adequate increase in salaries for 
that group. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL, OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Howe . I strongly believe that postal and other Federal em- 
ployees should be granted a reasonable increase in their salaries this 
year. I personally know that most of these workers have had to 
delve into what little savings they may have had, and to sell Govern- 
ment. bonds they had hoped to keep for future security in order to 
make ends meet. Ina great many cases, the men have been compe ae 
toe seek part-time jobs, ‘and/or their wives have gone out to work i 
order to maintain the home a children. 

These postal and other Government employees, whom I have found 
to be loyal, intelligent civil servants, should by all means be com- 
pensated adequately to meet the present high living costs. I there- 
fore urgently request the Post Office and Civil Service Committee to 
favorab ly report a bill to grant a wage increase which these people 
so desperately need. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. KARL C. KING, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, I want to go on record as favoring an 
increase in compensation for postal employees. As Congressman of 
the Eighth District of Pennsylvania, I have investigated the schedule 
of employee compensation in my largest post office at Allentown, Pa. 

A survey covering many facts pertaining to the financial situation 
of these employees indicates clearly that increases in their income have 
not kept pace with the increases in the cost of living and many of them 
now find it necessary to have side employment in order to maintain 
families. 

Working employees in a post office like Allentown are not able to 
maintain a standard of living which is any way near in line with the 
responsibilities they carry and the work they do. 

I hope your committee will adjust these salary schedules fairly. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE, OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Lover. Mr. Chairman, I am here today in behalf of the many 
fine post office employees not only in my home State of South Dakota, 
but throughout the United States. Before I talk further about their 
need for a pay raise, I would like to make a few comments. 

I don’t know of any single group which writes me more temperate, 
more refined letters than do these post-office workers. I can say with 
all sincerity that their letters reflect due consideration for others, and 
at no time have I received a letter from a postal employee using the 
word “demand” in it. They urge and request, but never preface their 
letters with threats. For that reason, I enjoy receiving their letters. 
It makes me even more certain that they are a moderate group which 
merely wants equality with other workers. 

Another factor brought me over here today. That is the fact that 
our postal employees have practically nothing in the way of a pry or 
bargaining tool touse. They don’t strike, so someone has to represent 
them in their cause, and I am honored to do this for them. 

Now, in regard to the pay raise they need and deserve. You have 
experts furnishing you with details of information on the postal 
employees, but I read something of interest the ether day which I 
should like to add to your collection of facts. In 1951 when we last 
adjusted postal salaries, the entrance pay in the Post Office Depart- 
ment was 2 cents above the average hourly earnings in factories. To- 
day the average hourly earnings in factories is 18 cents above postal 
pay. In the large cities postmasters are finding it extremely difficult 
to recruit personnel because workers refuse to accept the starting wage 
of $62.88 per week. In 1953 the take-home pay out of this salary of 
a man with three children was only $54.52. Many are the letters I 
have received from postal workers at home who say they wouldn’t be 
able to keep body and soul and family together unless th~v took part- 
time jobs elsewhere, or else their wife is working. Frankly, that is 
something for us here to be ashamed of. We are so niggardly that we 
won’t even pay enough to our employees for a decent living. Frankly, 
I am ashamed of it. 

One of my postal worker constituents sent me a breakdown of his 
income and expenses for last year and I would like to offer it for your 
consideration. 
















CLASSIFICATIONS 





FEDERAL AND 





SALARIES 


Myself and wife and three 








The following is a list of expenses for my family. 









daughters. 

axes: Yearly Monthly 
Federal income taxes last year (from my salary alone) - $399. 20 
Rete cate cab bis iid axtheskans ‘ cetid lemiebagn 254. 54 
Nt ale ve ‘ al alt el 59. 66 
Paving__ a Le? a flea 62. 10 








Saies and other ae nee cai eee eters aetna naoranteaii 





House (we are buying) —__ ile aati oR 








Mortgage payment____._____ i ‘ tists Dacaaiicas cancel 45. 00 
We Sommel ee ee eee, el 3. 00 
Phosecs..J... phi dated iL 4 bite Bei elee 5. 27 
Lights and cooking a a ee ee ae ; ‘ cei 11. 00 
Heat (oil) house and water______ iene la cclae te ee athe Sere de 21. 00 








Cen chiecm’ 


Insurance : 



















ieee 0000) - oc lee aa ; 25. 47 

I I a i tata eucespntenh anmeghinbonpeaeumens aad 7.50 

Fire, theft, and car_____- athlete loieie Rains weg ae . 19. 10 
CO A ne i emegnon tena sitesinde asdeceinaaiah 16. 00 
Lodges and club dues ; scsi aceei serbdastthadihs ie 9. 00 
Car expenses based on 8 cents a “mile, not ine Juding V vac cation tr ips- lanlnakia 40). OO 
Educational fund for children and incidental expense money -__- ieee 22. 75 
Clothing _- = is inate ae a " saad 20. 00 
Pension payments : ae atid ai aa mail 22. 36 
Nothing included for amusements, drugs, doc tor, dentist, and other - —- 

Total ‘ Didattshcsn cihbhian tein a ede fad ~ _. $5, 494. 86 











My salary last year ‘ a da a te ee 






Yes, my wife works or we couldn’t get by. 
I certainly urge that this committee report as soon as possible a bill 
which will alleviate the situation in which our postal workers find 
themselves. It is only fair and equitable and in the long run is for the 
good of the entire postal service. 








STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS M. PELLY, OF WASHINGTON 








Mr. Petiy. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before this 
committee, particularly in view of the importance of the subject to the 
thousands of employees of the Federal Government in my legislative 
district. 

There can be no doubt that pay boosts are needed for those govern 
ment servants who work long and difficult hours to keep this country 
in business. I do not think there can be much doubt on this point, 
and I understand that the testimony before this committee has been 
overwhelmingly in support of a raise in pay. 

Mr. Chairman, we face the same problem in connection with Federal 
employees as presently vexes the armed services. Adequate pay, for 
a decent standard of living, is based in any employment. We hear a 
great deal today of the armed services losing men end women of 
outstanding ability to private industry merely because we of the 
Congress are failing to meet our continuing responsibility to take care 
of our own. 

I believe most sincerely that a pay raise is a necessity ; moreover, I 
believe an adequate pay raise is a necessity. I am aware, of course, 
of the problem facing this committee in its earnest endeavors to meet 
this problem and also to avoid throwing the national budget out of 
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balance, but the situation will not be corrected by the gesture of a 
token pay raise. 

Since Congress convened in January, Mr. Chairman, my mail has 
been heavy with pleas from unde ‘rpaid Federal workers, and particu- 
larly from those in the employ of the Post Office Department, for a 
pay rate which will allow them to meet the normal expenses of living 
without requiring working wives and denying their children edu 

cational benefits. I have received, conservatively, well over 3,500 
lette rs, and I would not represent my constituents properly or faith 
fully if I refused to appear before this committee on their behalf and 
present their case. I need not go into the details of this case as I am 
sure the committee knows the situation by now. 

There is, however, one point which I would stress. We have, in 
Seattle and Bremerton, some 14,000 workers employed in various de- 
fense installations and particularly at Bremerton in the Puget Sound 
naval shipyard. The blue-collar employees in the yard recently re- 
ceived a raise pursuant to a wage survey periodically adjusted to meet 
wages paid by private industry. The white-collar employee, how- 
ever, te. no such protection and must rely on the national Legislature 
for pay raises. This committee would, in my opinion, do well to 
consider pay scales commensurate with the responsibility of the white- 
collar employee. 

In conclusion, I wish to add a comment on the report on postal 
salaries, prepared by Fry & Associates, which is the basis of the Post 
Office Department’s reclassification recommendations. My under- 
derstanding of this report leads me to believe that it was prepared 
hastily and without sufficient information upon which to make com 
prehensive changes in postal salaries and job classification. I suggest, 
therefore, that an over-all pay raise be granted at this time and that 
the committee consider reclassification plans in more detail in the 
future. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOE HOLT, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I repre- 
sent the 22d Congressional District of California, which includes Hol- 
lywood and the San Fernando Valley. I am pleased to appear be- 
fore the committee on behalf of our loyal postal employees, who I 
believe to be most deserving of a substantial increase in salary. 

Many hundreds of letters have been sent me indicating the struggle 
our postal workers and their families are enduring in an effort to make 
ends meet. The postal workers are forced to seek extra work outside 
of their postal jobs, to try to earn a few dollars in order to supplement 
their income. Wives who can manage to do so must also seek employ- 
ment in order to help balance the family budget. They have been 
forced to borrow on their insurance, to go into debt in order to meet 
family emergencies. Their lives are filled with sacrifices, depriva- 
tions, stress, insecurity, and worries. 

The business and industrial world depend for their daily function- 
ing upon efficient mail service. Efficiency demands a trained experi- 
enced personnel. Today postal service is suffering from a labor turn- 
over that private business would not attempt to survive. Wages paid 
to postal workers cannot hold personnel against the wages which pri- 
vate industry can pay. The result is that the post office can neither 
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attract ambitious youth nor hold experienced workers. If a complete 
working force is continuously drained of its help, no efficiency can be 
developed, and we pay all the cost. Experienced employees are leav- 
ing the service, attracted by better pay elsewhere. Failure to attract 
energetic younger help and losing the experienced older employees 
means an eventual breakdown in the whole service. 

I have great respect for the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, as well as the efficient reorganization being undertaken by 
Postmaster General Summerfield. 

[ just wanted to bring to your attention the conditions as they exist 
within the 22d Congressional District of California, which I represent. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON, OF UTAH 


Mr. Dawson. I appreciate the opportunity the committee has given 
me to testify on behalf of an increase in wages for postal and other 
classified civil-service employees. 

It is not my intention to attempt to give expert testimony on any of 
the various programs that are before the committee proposing salary 
increases for classified Federal employees. However, I think it is not- 
able that all of these proposals call for salary increases. This fact 
alone convinces me that our public servants are now being underpaid. 
Certainly, therefore, the committee should come to an early recom- 
mendation on a program for correcting this situation in order that 
Congress can assume its responsibility and give our Government work- 
ers the living wage to which they are entitled. 

Too often, I fear, Congress in the past has been laggard in granting 
wage incentives to our public employees. There have been some who 
fear that an increase in salaries for Federal employees would be po- 
litically unpopular. I do not believe that this is the case, and even 
if it were it should not influence our sense of justice. This Nation is 
entitled to the finest type of public official that can be obtained. Over 
the years we have obtained this type of person in our Government, as 
the high reputation in which the Post Office Department is held amply 
proves. We should not ruin this reputation, break up this organiza- 
tion, and penalize faithful public employees by any extended delay in 
granting whatever salary adjustments the committee in its wisdom 
recommends. 

[ am confident that any salary-increase program recommended by 
the committee will have as its aim greater efficiency and production, 
adequate pay for Federal employees in all levels, along with induce- 
ments which will encourage our public servants not only to stay in 
public service but to advance, through diligent application, in its ranks. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., OF PENNSLVANIA 


Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. I wish 
to appeal to you to give early and favorable consideration to the 
Rhodes-Withrow bills providing for a pay increase for postal em- 
ployees. In the tide of rising prices, the postal employees have not 
received salary increases even commensurate with the cost of living. 
Standards of living have greatly improved in the last 25 years and 
with this improvement has come a consequent increase in the pay 
envelopes of almost everyone in America. The postal employees have 
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not shared equitably in the distribution of income. They have to come 
to us—the Members of Congress—to secure a pay increase. 

I can assure you that, like the majority of the Members of the 
Congress, I am anxious to vote to these employees a well merited 
increase, but we first have to secure favorable action by your com- 
mittee. 

I understand that the question of pay increases has been confused 
with the problem of reclassifying positions in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I understand, too, that the Postmaster General had conducted 
a hurried study by a group of men thoroughly unfamiliar with posta] 
operations and, as a result of that study, he made certain recommenda- 
tions to your committee. In my opinion, these recommendations are 
not only ‘unsound in content, but they are dangerous in many respects. 
They threaten to break down the true and tried policy of promoting 
postal employees to supervisory positions in favor of a policy that 
would permit them to bring in men from outside industry to supervise 
postal operations. On the face of it, such a program is absurd in that 
there is no operation comparable to the postal service in the United 
States. All promotions in the postal service should go to the rank 
and file postal employees. 

I am further disturbed about this proposal because it already has 
held up prompt consideration of the pay increase, and I do believe 
that action should immediately be taken on legislation providing an 
adequate pay increase for postal employees. In my opinion, if we are 
to restore the comparative purchasing power of posta] employees, we 
must have legislation that will provide them a minimum increase of 
$800 a year, and I ur ge you to give immediate favorable consideration 


to the Rhodes-Withrow bills. 
STATEMENT OF HON. LESTER JOHNSON, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the time of this 
committee in a recital and presentation of figures and statistics on the 
wages and salaries of postal employees. By this time, I presume, 
members of the committee are well informed on the wage and salary 
schedule of postal employees. Anything that I might say on this 
score would be merely a repetition of factual information now in the 
hands of the committee. 

I do, however, wish to add my voice to the plea of the postal em- 
ployees for an adequate increase in wages and salaries. The facts 
presented by the representatives of the postal employees’ organizations 
and others interested in this question speak for themselves on the need 
of pay increases for this group. 

Every Member of Congress is cognizant of the fact that the cost of 
living has gone up considerably since 1940; therefore, there is no need 
for me to belabor this point. A careful analysis of the wages and 
salaries of postal employees indicates that present income of this 
group is below the needs for a decent standard of living based on 
today’s costs. Further analysis, I believe, also proves that there is 
considerable disparity between the real wage of today as compared to 
the real wage of 1940. Here again, the facts speak for themselves on 
the need for an upward revision of postal employees’ wages. 

Postal employees have had to work harder and more efficiently in 
the past 10 years because personnel has not kept pace with the in- 
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creased demands made on the Department. I am sure that the out- 
put per man-hour in the Post Office Department has increased. 

In view of this, then, I earnestly urge your committee to take favor- 
able action on the pay increase legislation before you. Our postal 
service employees have long been noted for their loyalty and devotion 
to duty. I believe that their compensation should be commensurate 
with their needs and efforts. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. McCarruy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the consideration of the committee in granting me this 
time. I am appearing in support of the general pay increase. 

I have read the report which George Fry & Associates, Inc., pre- 
pared for the Post Office Department. I am sure that anyone who is 
familiar with the problem of job classifications and pay differentials 
will admit the continuing need for modification in order to eliminate 
inequities and to meet changing conditions in both the Post Office 
Department and in Government service generally. Whereas this ques- 
tion of reclassification does need‘some attention, the more pressing 
consideration today is, I believe, that of a general pay increase. 

The case against a general increase is stated on page 7 of the Fry 
report in these words: “The need for a flat ‘across-the-board’ increase 
to all employees is not indicated by comparisons with present wage 
levels. Nor can an increase be established as necessary by objective 
comparison of cost of living conditions.” The report, as members of 
the committee know, includes a number of charts and graphs in sup- 
port of the statement quoted above. 

Pages 34 and 35 of the report contain 2 charts: 1 comparing the 
average weekly earnings of nonsupervisory postal employees versus 
production workers, and the second comparing average weekly earn- 
ings, 1926-53, of regular clerks and letter carriers versus production 
workers. These charts show generally that, with the exception of the 
wartime period, the average weekly earnings of clerks and letter car- 
riers exceeded the income of production wor rkers. The i impression left 
by this comparison is that the salary of postal workers is therefore 
adequ: ite. Itshould be noted, however, that in determining the weekly 
earnings of production workers, earnings of both full and part-time, 
-killed and unskilled workers in manufacturing industries were in- 
cluded. Although the explanation of the chart does not contain the 
information, I assume that overtime pay of postal employees was also 
included in establishing the statistical basis for the charts. It should 
be noted, too, that the industrial workers, throughout the period cov- 
ered in these charts up to 1941 or 1942, were working under the de- 
pressing influence of heavy unemployment. Their position has im- 
proved in terms of real wages very definitely in the period between 
1939 and 1953. Using the 1947-49 dollar as a base, the real weekly 
~arnings of production workers show an increase of 55 cremate This 
was a 55-percent increase in purchasing power or in the standard of 
living of production workers. During the same period, the real weekly 
earnings of letter carriers and clerks increased only 1 percent. In 
other words, there has been virtually no improvement in the standard 
of living of postal clerks and letter carriers since 1939. The condition 

on nonsupervisory postal employees is about the same. 
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I realize that the fact that the real wages of production workers 
has increased by 55 percent does not establish that the real wages of 
postal employees, or other Government employees, should have in- 
creased in the same amount. On the other hand, the argument that 
the increase in salaries has kept pace with the cost of living is not 
necessarily an argument against an increase in salaries today. The 
important question to be answered is whether or not the salaries re- 
ceived by postal clerks and postal employees and Government em- 
ployees today are adequate. To accept the other argument is to 
establish that the standard of living of postal workers is to be fixed 
permanently at the 1939 level. 

On pages 36, 37 and 39, of the report, there are charts comparing 
the average weekly earnings of clerks and letter carriers with city 
firemen, city policemen, and elementary and secondary schoolteachers. 
In comparison with the salaries of firemen and policemen, the charts 
show that the income of clerks and carriers have generally received 
incomes higher than the income received by firemen and policemen. 
This comparison shows the postal worker in a position of advantage 
over the firemen and policemen. This comparative advantage, how- 
ever, is a result of the fact that while the real income of clerks and 
carriers remain static, the real income of policemen was declining ap- 
proximately 12 percent and that of firemen declining approxim: ately 
14 percent. 

In the case of teachers, the situation is similar to that of the pro- 
duction worker. They started out in 1939 in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion in relation to postal workers and made up some of the difference, 
but never all of it. The real income of teachers increased by approxi- 
mately 28 percent in the period covered by the chart. During the 
same period, the real income of postal workers increased by approxi- 
mately 1 percent. It is generally agreed and accepted that the salaries 
of policemen and firemen, as well as salaries of teachers, are inade- 
quate. The advantages of the postal workers are in these cases rel- 
ative to an income scale which, in itself, is not defensible. There can 
be little satisfaction to the postal worker in the knowledge that his po- 
sition, in terms of real income, is relatively better than that of the 
policeman and the fireman because these two groups have suffered 
a serious loss in real income in recent years. Nor can he take much 
satisfaction from the fact that other underpaid groups, such as the 
teachers, have not vet achieved equality. 

The case of the Postmaster General against any general salary in- 
crease is really based upon arguments which, in themselves, are almost 
entirely relative. In effect he argues that postal employees, and I as- 
sume he would make the same argument with regard to other Gov- 
ernment employees, are not entitled to a pay increase because the posi- 
tion of fireman and policemen has deteriorated over a period of time 
during which that of these Government employees remained static; or 
that the income of Government employees should not be increased 
until other groups, which admittedly have been underpaid, do im- 
prove their income standing to one of equality. 

Apparently the authors of the report had their own doubts about 
the strength of their case. On page 7 of the report, they make this 
statement: “These wage comparisons, however, are not completely 
realistic ones.” If this is the case, one wonders why they were used 
as the principal basis for rejecting a general salary increase. 
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The report then continues to state that: “Average Post Office earn 
ings are in most cases near or at the maximum of the statutory grade 
or even into the longevity steps. Length-of-service increases have 
brought many post-office employees to a wage which is comparable 
with the industry average, but this does not mean that the wage level 
itself is high enough to attract and retain people of high c apabilities.” 
This statement indicates that the aver: age salary of the postal worker 
can be compared favorably with the income of production workers 
only because the postal wor ker has worked a much longer time in order 
to attain his income position. When comparable seniority situations 
are examined; namely, those of supervisory positions in the postal 
service and compar able positions In production, the study indicates 
that the postal worker lagged far behind the industrial worker. 

The chart on page 31, 'T believe, is significant. According to this 
chart, 86 percent of postal employees are “competitive or slightly be- 
low” industry ; 10 percent are “below or severely below” industry ; and 
4 percent are above industry. The term “ec ompetitive ” is not clearly 
defined. I think it safe to assume that it either means equal to indus 
try, or that it indicates a wage level slightly below industry but close 
enough to be within striking distance. If this is the case, then one can 
interpret. the chart as indicating that 96 percent of postal employees 
are close to or below the level of industrial pay. 

In my opinion, the evidence that has been submitted here shows 
quite clearly that postal employees and other government employees 
not. only need, but are deserving of a salary increase. The case does 
not rest on the answer to the question of whether or not their real 
wages today are as high as they were in 1939; and does not rest on the 
answer to the question of whether or not their income is higher than 
that of some groups which were en them in 1939, or nearly equal 
to the income of some groups which were higher than that of postal 
workers in 1939. One cannot eliminate injustice by making it univer 
sal. 

It has not been popular to defend the Government employee in recent 
years. This committee has, and still does, carry a tremendous respon- 
sibility of protecting the integrity of Government service and of main 
taining and improving the standards of Government employment. 
All of you, I am sure, have heard repeatedly the statement that Gov- 
ernment employment is a privilege, not aright. I am sure that we all 
agree that no one person has a right to demand, as his particular right, 
the job which does not exist, or an existing one for which he is not 
qualified. This is a wholly different question from that which is 
raised with regard to the person who already has a Government job 
and who per forms ¢ apably in the discharge of his duties. Such a per 
son has a right to the protection of civil-service laws and regulations 
and has a right to just compensation for such service. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for this 
opportunity to appear before your committee in support of the bills 
see king a pay raise for postal and other Federal employees. 

The evidence of the in: idequi icy of the present wages of these em- 
ployees is so overwhelming that 7 seems almost superfluous to have 
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to argue the point. Everyone seems to recognize and admit the fact 
that Government employees are sadly underpaid. 

There are, however, some facts which I feel should be brought to 
your attention to bring out the injustice of the situation now prevail- 
ing. The increases granted by Congress to employees 2 years ago 
amounted to about 8 percent, though the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission testified in November 1951 that it would take at least 

21 percent pay increase to restore 1939 purchasing power to Gov- 
ernment employees, thus leaving them even then a 1 3} percent less pur- 
chasing power than they had in 1939. 

Since then the cost of living has risen another 13 percent, according 
to Bureau of Labor Statistics. This leaves the employees in the 
unenviable position of now receiving pay amounting to 26 percent less 
in purchasing power than they received in 1939. 

In Detroit, Mich., it is estimated that the average letter carrier 
is now receiving about $800 a year less than is needed under the re- 
quirements of modest living for a family of four. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that in Detroit there have been over 
3,000 resignations since the last salary increase, of which over 1,800 
took pl: uce in 1953. 

It is also a sad commentary on the treatment given by the Govern- 
ment to its loyal employees that many of them are forced to take 
additional employment, or to have their wives take employment, to 
eke out a bare subsistence. 

Any adjustment calling for less than $800 annual increase to these 
employees would be an unjust and unwise solution of the problem 
facing us, and IT strongly urge an increase of at least that much to 
every employee in Government service. 

There are several other matters that T believe the committee should 
consider. It seems to me that many of our problems would be solved 
if we adopted a definite labor-management policy program, giving 
the employees bargaining rights through recognized unions. 

The other matter is the widespread differences existing in the dif- 
ferent sections of the country in the cost of living and in prevailing 
rates in private industry. This creates, in many cases, serious in- 
equities and T believe consideration should be given to the possibility 
of adopting regional rates to conform with existing conditions. 

The last point which I wish to call your attention to is the retroac- 
tive date for any salary adjustment that may be enacted. It appears 
to me that fairness would require that the adjustments be made retro- 
active at least to January 1, 1954. 

But, above all, I wish to reiterate my support for action to bring 
the levels of pay for our governmental employees to the same or 
nearly the same level as private industry. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN B. BENNETT, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, my name is John B. Bennett and I 
represent the 12th Michigan District in the House of Representatives. 

I am appearing before your committee to urge that it give prompt 
and favorable consideration to legislation providing for a pay increase 
for postal workers. The last pay raise which Congress gave the 
postal workers was in 1951. The $400 per year increase which he 
received at that time was just about enough to meet the inflation which 
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had been engendered by the Korean war. The rising cost of living 
since 1951 has left the postal employee in as bad a financial position 
as he was prior to the 1951 increase. 

Postal workers, as a group, have a very high efficiency rating and 
their productive capacity is far above average. I am advised that 
during the last 5 years, the volume of mail handled by the Post Office 
Department has increased some 33 percent. During that same period, 
I am told that there has been a little over 11 percent increase 1n per- 
sonnel, thus indicating that the output per man-hour has increased 
considerably. 

It has been announced that the past Christmas service of the Post 
Office Department was the best in its history, and that it was handled 
at a saving of nearly $5 million. This was a test of whether experi- 
enced employees with overtime hours could do more work at less cost 
than the added thousands of temporary employees hired at far greater 
cost. This was a demonstratien of economy, plus service. 

All of this adds up, Mr. Chairman, to compelling evidence of the 
fact that postal employees are entitled to a pay increase at this time. 
Therefore, I hope that ycur committee will act promptly and favorably 
on the legislation before you. 


Thank you. 
STATEMENT OF HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR, OF OHIO 


Mr. MoGrecor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have had a great amount of mail and many callers in my office in the 
last 2 days relative to H. R. 2344 and to the pay increase bills which 
are before your committee for consideration. Of paramount interest 


to postal employees and Federal employees and rural-mail carriers 
in connection with desired increases in pay is an arrival at a solution 
to the existing inequalities. 

I have been a Member of Congress a good many years, and I have 
always found that your committee is comprised of members who are 
sincere and work hard in their endeavors to be fair and equitable to 
all the people and I am of that definite opinion at this moment. The 
clerk of your committee has advised me of many bills pending before 
your committee and certainly I do not want to attempt to dictate in 
any way, your findings, but I do appreciate the opportunity and privi- 
lege of expressing my views. 

“Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that the postal employees and Fed- 
eral employees are entitled to a reasonable increase in salary commen- 
surate with the increased cost of living and comparable to what the 
Federal employees might earn if they were working for private indus- 
try. I think in your “deli berations, it should also be taken into con- 
sideration the purchasing power of today as well as when basic pay 
was established. I am not rec ommending to you one bill over another, 
because I am fully aware of the fact that you are more familiar with 
this problem than Iam. I am also of the definite opinion if a survey 
should be made of the Federal employment problem as to rates, it 
should be done by this committee who are entirely familiar with the 
full program. 

Again, I wish to say, that I appreciate the opportunity and privilege 
of presenting my views to your splendid committee. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT, OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Assrrr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity of sub- 
mitting to your committee my views with respect to civil-service and 
post: al pay incre ases. 

I believe that it is needless to say that the cost of living has increased 
so materially in the past few years that a pay increase at this time is 
essential, if the standard of pay is to be maintained at the same ratio as 
has been sought in the past. There has been an increase in the cost of 
living during the past year and it would seem to me that a pay increase 
is in order. 

I say to you frankly that, in my opinion, a pay-increase bill should 
be reported out of this committee forthwith, giving to these employees 
who are rendering conscientious and faithful service, an actual increase 
in their take-home pay and not merely a reclassification status as is 
being advocated. In my opinion, the Withrow bill is the proper 
approach. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE, OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Barrir. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee: I 
appreci iate the opportunity of making this statement in support of 
H. R. 2344 and other bills to give a much-needed raise to our postal 
cae ees. 

The salaries of this group were last adjusted by the Congress in 1951 
in an effort to help them with the rising cost of living and in the 3-year 
period subsequent, the cost of living has continued to rise—nearly 4 
percent according to the latest Bureau of Labor statistics. 

[ do not believe it is good business practice or sound economy to pay 
an employee less than a decent living wage. It is my belief that you 
will find the average wage for postal employees is below that received 
in manufacturing and other private industries. 

Postal employees play a vital role in the lives of all Americans and 
their work is one of great responsibility. We must have decent wages 
and good working conditions for them if we are to continue to attract 
and keep the intelligent and capable men needed for this important 
work. 

During the past 3 years, I have received hundreds of letters from 
postal workers telling me of the hardships they are enduring in trying 
to meet the high cost of living. I do not mean hardships ‘because of 
the lack of some luxury, but just plain everyday living needs such as 
food, rent, clothes, medical expenses, and all the basic items necessar v 
to rear a happy and healthy family. Many of our postal employees 
have taken part-time jobs or their wives must go out and work in order 
to supplement the family budget. 

I would like to include a letter that I received recently from a postal 
employee in my district in which he outlines his budget. In my 
opinion, his plea for a raise is far more eloquent than any statistics 
or words that I can offer. It is respectfully requested that the com- 
mittee study the information in this letter and I am sure that you will 
not find any of the so-called fat in this budget that so often is referred 
to as being in the United States budget. It shows the imperative need 
for adjustment in the salaries of postal employees to bring them more 
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in line with the daily cost of living and I urge the committee to approve 
such legislation in the very near future. 


FREDERICK L, TUCKER, 
Fairfield, Ala., January 15, 1954. 
Hon. Laurie C, BATTLE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am writing you in the interest of H. R. 2344, the Withrow salary 
bill for postal employees. 

Il am a letter carrier working out of the Birmingham Post Office, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Enclosed you will find an itemized list of expenditures of our family for the 

month of December 1953. To call your attention to a few of the items I will 
point to the $50 per month for borrowed-money payment. This loan began 4 
ears ago, when my wife was hospitalized. Each year since that time | have 
had to remake the loan for accumulated debts. The doctor and drug bills are 
conservative estimates since my wife must see the doctor once a week and take 
medicine daily. 

The tithe is the Lord’s. The car payment is on an old 1948 model, which even 
now needs replacing 

My take-home pay in the $3,970 grade after taxes and retirement is $280 per 
month. The total of the expenditures listed is $269.04, which leaves a balance 
of $10.96 to pay for such items as the monthly grocery bill, dry cleaning, gasoline 
and oil, uniform and upkeep (H. R. 1552), clothes, and furniture. Also we have 
an 11-year-old boy in school. 

My wife has an income of $100.40 a month. This will not continue for long, but 
without it you can readily see we could not exist. 

Thanking you for your kindness and understanding. 

Sincerely, 
FREDERICK L. TUCKER. 


Expenditures of the Frederick L. Tucker family for December 19538 


House payment _-- ghia conan eee ne 
Insurance_________ : ‘ ' it ss ddaoeesadeaainsie ue ee 26. 2 
feat 2 as oo. 
‘ar payment ; q 4), 
tevionab: money pa iyment____- i ‘ J . . 80, 
Telephone : odd am ‘ rose . 25 
Dad Tucker's telephone dee mil is ; si 3.17 
Gas bill (heat) —_- ed : atdaneeas ; 5. 00 
Light bill : boa ‘ Ladin eth da demcni j 3. OO 
Water and sewer bill_____- Se. ; 4.99 
Doctor_____- J r siaaas ‘ 4 : 2. 00 
Drug  eaboeebaie ‘i ‘ 4 . 00 


PO e ke dees : aS : : 5 269. 04 


This list makes no allowances for groceries, clothes, dry-cleaning, entertain- 
ment, uniform and upkeep, furniture, membership in civic and fraternal organ 
izations, or vacations. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, 0F KENTUCKY 


Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

The compensation rates for postal employees have failed to keep 
pace with the cost of living since 1939. In addition to this fact, there 
has been an increase in both retirement deductions and income tax 
rates since that time with the net result that this large segment of loyal 
and efficient Government employees face drastic reduc tions in their 
living standards or financial ruin. 
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I received the following letter, which speaks for itself, from a post 
office clerk in the Lexington, Ky., post office : 


My Dear Sir: I earnestly request you examine my monthly budget and com 
pare it with my semimonthly paycheck : 


MONTHLY EXPENSES 
House payment 
ir loan ; c 

Car maintenance a incoariptionl 
Groceries and milk —- Re ie. 
Clothing (myself, wife and baby)_----- a ote 4 
Doctor and medical bills (myself, wife and baby, last year’s average) 
Hospita! insurance —_- Di tehibetnanicnt 
Life Insurance: 

Myself 

Wife —_- 
Car insurance 
Utilities : 

Natural gas 

Electricity 

Water 


City payroll tax 
State income tax (approximate) 
Telephone —_- nitaiaata 
Newspaper eeu : mee eeneentay 
Garbage ----. 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
Installments : 
Washing machine : $13. 
Typewriter (bought ina futile effort to add to my income) 6. 21 
19. 56 


Total ‘ facta = ; wes ORL TO 


INCOME AS POSTAL CLERK 


2nd of the month Se wail : ie $135. 54 
17th of the month Nihal : nhcllancdaeing 


Total ne ‘ ; “ _ - 271.08 


Please note that there is no money for recreation, household maintenance, 
emergencies, or contributions; although I am a Baptist who is expected to tithe. 

This man with a family of 3, on a salary of $3,800 per year, from 
which is deducted approximately $575 for income tax and retirement, 
cannot maintain a reasonable standard of living on his take-home pay 
of $271 per month. His outline of monthly expenditures, showing a 
monthly deficit of $40 per month, reflects the serious situation which 
the postal workers face in many parts of the country. 

The condition of fourth-class postmasters, trying to live on salaries 
generally less than half of this postal clerk, is even more difficult. 
Their plight would be helped but little, if any, by increasing the postal 
rates as even a 1 cent increase in first class mail rates w iN certainly 
reduce the volume of mail in these rural communities. 

These postmasters in rural communities are public spirited and find 
themselves forced to be available for many hours overtime in order 
to give satisfactory service to the patrons. 

There is a basic need for recognition of experience by providing a 
longevity increase of $100 a year for each 3 of the first 9 years of 
service. This will encou ‘age able and efficient postmasters to remain 
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on their job, which would be a definite improvement in our rural postal 
service. 

There are a number of other apparent inequities in the requirements 
of fourth class postmasters. This is best expressed in the words of a 
postmaster in my home community, as follows: 


The thing to me that seems most unfair is the fact that fourth class offices, or 
postmasters of these offices, are-forced to furnish all boxes to be rented to patrons 
of their offices and the Department receives all revenue or box rents collected from 
these boxes. Then in the event that the fourth class office advances to that of 
third class, the postmaster no longer receives the 15 percent of his wages to pay or 
compensate him for rent, lights, and equipment. Though, as a third class office 
the postmaster still owns all boxes as well as equipment, yet the allowance for 
rent and lights is reduced about one-third, while the Department continues to 
receive all box rents collected after the office has reached the class that all equip- 
ment should be furnished by the Department. After losing a part of the allow 
ance from the 15 percent allowed as a fourth class office, there is little or no wage 
increase due to the advancement. 

I introduced H. R. 3596, which provides for a 25 percent increase in 
the salaries of postmaster and other salaried postal employees. How- 
ever, the revised compensation plan of H. R. 2344 appears to be an 
equitable choice of the numerous plans before your committee. I urge 
you to report this bill favorably with an additional provision provid- 
ing for longevity increases for fourth class postmasters. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Kiuczynskr. Mr. Chairman, in Chicago, I number among my 
very good friends a great many post-oflice employees. There are no 
finer people i in my district or community than the people who work for 
the postal service. Most of the postal employees, on entering the 
service, make the postal service a career. They acquire a good deal of 
specialized knowledge and develop certain skills to be successful in 
their chosen career. The Congress of the United States has a very 
serious obligation to see that these dedicated employees are given 
proper pay and good working conditions, and it is to speak on behalf of 
these men that I. appear before you today. 

I have heard a great deal about the Fry study and the Summerfield 
program, as set forth in H. R. 8648, the Rees bill. I believe that the 
Summerfield proposal brings up an age-old controversy in American 
Government and that simply is the question as to the amount of au- 
thority that we can safely delegate to administrative officers. We must 
remember at all times that administrative officers are not subect to the 
people’s desires direct—they do not have to face the people in an 
election. I believe it would be most unwise and even unsafe to delegate 
to the Postmaster General the authority over the postal employees that 
he seeks in this legislation. 

However, today I want to disagree with the Fry suggestions on 
another basis. I have come to the conclusion that Fry and Associates 
do not appreciate the importance of the job of handling and transmit- 
ting our mail, nor do they understand the skills that are necessary to 
make a good postal employee. Long before post offices or a system of 
post was S eotablished, people found it necessary to send valuable and 
private messages and to transmit articles of value. For this purpose 
they always selected the most trusted individuals that could be found. 

Today we still have these trusted messengers—they are our postal 
employees. We entrust to their care our most sacred and private 
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pee We entrust to their care valuable papers and sums of money. 
We have to demand of these people (1) absolute honesty and (2) 
absolute accuracy. We have to have good pe ople in the postal service, 
They have to be above the average level of intelligence; they must be 
dextrous; they must have a remarkable memory ; and, above all, they 
must be honest and accurate. This type of skill should demand the 
very best level of wages. Delivering letters and handling mail in the 
postal service is, in effect, a profession. We should recognize the 
:kills of these people. 

Fry and Associates, lacking perhaps the necessary historical per- 
ception; lacking perhaps Ty wisdom that comes with experience ; 
and lacking evidently a thorough knowledge of postal operations, al 
failed miserably in thet evaluation of the responsibility of these 
positions, 

Il urge the committee to report out a pay bill giving a substantial in- 
crease to posti ale mploye es who have l: agge d far be hind i in the economic 
parade, and giving due recognition to the responsibility of the job 
that they are required to perform. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair has received requests from a number of 
members who have asked that their statements be incorporated in the 
record. These requests include a statement from Congressman Eugene 

Keogh of New York, a statement from the Honorable Sidney A. 
Fine of the State of New York, a statement of the Honorable Walt 
Horan from the State of Washington, a statement from the Honorable 
John E. Fogarty of the State of Rhode Island, and a further state- 

ent from the Honorable Charles G. Oakman of the State of Michigan. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. EvuGENE J. KEOGH, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you and the members of your committee for 
affording me this opportunity to appear before you today in support of the pend- 
ing legislation to grant an increase in salary to our postal employees. 

I have long been interested in the financial difficulties confronting postal 
employees, and I am sympathetic with the plight in which they now find them- 
selves. 

In June of 1953, a survey was conducted in the New York City area which 
plainly indicated the critical situation facing these industrious, hard-working 
people. At that time, 42.7 percent of the postal employees in the New York area 
were forced to seek part-time jobs to augment their regular salary. The wives 
of 32.9 percent had to seek employment in order to lessen the financial burden 
of the family ; 69.2 pe recent had an increase in their debts during the past year, 
and the average increase was $540; 24.7 percent were forced to borrow on their 
insurance. 

On their present salaries, the employees of the postal service are unable to 
provide the ordinary everyday necessities of life for their families. The cost 
of living continues to rise but their salaries have not kept pace with increasing 
expenses. For the year 1939 the average salary of a post office clerk was $2,165 
and on August 15, 1939, the Bureau of Labor Statistics Index stood at 98.6 percent. 
The ratio between salary and the Bureau of Labor Statistics Index was $21.96 
for each point of the index. At that time, the Federal income tax provided an 
exemption of $2,000 for a married man, plus $400 for each dependent and the 
average post office clerk with a family of 3 paid no income tax and his entire 
salary of $2,165 was, therefore, available for normal living expenses. 

At the present time, the average annual salary of a post office clerk is approxi- 
mately $4,040 according to the report of the Postmaster General for July 1, 1952. 
From this amount an employee with a wife and single dependent pays Federal 
income tax of $405, leaving available for normal living expenses the sum of 
$3,635 per annum. The Bureau of Labor Statistics Index stood at 192.3 as of 
November 1953, and if the 1939 ratio of $21.96 for each point of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Index is to be maintained a post office clerk would require an 
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of $4,223 after taxes in order to maintain his 1939 standard of living 

ich employee, therefore, lacks at least $588 per annum of maintaining his 1959 

andard 

Postal employees in common with our citizens generally are entitled to the 
mprovements of technological progress his technological progress has been 

‘flected in increased man-hour output of postal employees. During the period 

1945 to 1951, for example, the post office handled an increase in volume of 
percent with an increase in personnel of only 14.5 percent It is proper 
this productivity be rewarded in public employment as it is in private em 
loyment because in no other way can the employees of the Federal Government 
keep abreast of improvements brought about in recent years If we figure this 
mprovement factor at only 5 percent we find that the 1939 wage (including this 
mprovement factor) amounted to $23.06 rather than $21.96 for each point of tl 
ireau of Labor Statistics Index. Using this process it will be seen that the 
ictual take-home pay, after taxes, required to maintain the 1939 standard of 
iving with a modest improvement factor, amounts to $4,454 or approximately 
S800 less than the present take-home pay Surely our postal employees who 
strive so hard to serve are entitled to adequate compensation for their labors 
ind an opportunity to care for their families. 

I know that the members of this committee will give careful and earnest 
consideration to H. R. 2297 by Congressman Rhodes, of Pennsylvania, and H. R 
2344 by Congressman Withrow, of Wisconsin, and that you will take action to 
alleviate the hardships in the lives of our postal employees and give them the 
hance to improve their living conditions by granting the flat increase of $S00 
per annum which they deserve and which is thoroughly justified. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SIDNEY A. FINE or NEw York 


Last year, I appeared before this committee to support a much needed salary 
increase for our postal workers. I also inserted in the Congressional Record a 
etter from the New York Federation of Post Office Clerks telling of the serious 
plight of postal workers, caught in a squeeze between rising prices and a fixed 
income. A survey taken last summer showed that three-fourths of the New 
York postal workers found it necessary either to have a second job themselves 
or to have their wives work. Despite these measures, most of them still found 
it necessary to go deeper into debt to meet the rising cost of living. 

Unfortunately, no salary increase was provided during the last session of 
Congress, and the situation is now worse than ever. The cost of living set : 
new all time high during five consecutive months last year. 

I have had hundreds of letters from postal workers and their wives telling of 
serious financial difficulties. The cost of living has risen steadily for several 
years. Rent, food, clothing—the things for which the average pestal worker 
spends the bulk of his income—cost much more. But the salaries we pay our 
postal workers have stayed at the same low figure—there has been no increase 
since 1951. As a result, many of these deserving people are finding it impossible 
to give their families proper care on their present salaries. 

Since my election to Congress, I have given close attention to the problems of 
our postal employees, since it is universally agreed they are underpaid. They 
have established a splendid.tradition of loyalty and efficiency in the perform- 
ince of their duties. The least we can do in return is to pay them a living wage. 

Postal workers cannot strike or eng: in political activity to get higher 
wages. They must rely on fair treatment by Congress. 

At present salary scales, they simply cannot afferd to give their families a 
decent standard of living. I am, however, in favor of an across-the-board 
increase of salary, rather than through reclassification. 

I urge this committee to take prompt action to correct the situation. 


a 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WALT HORAN OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that the Government has a very definite 
responsibility toward postal employees. I think that responsibility requires 
that we give very careful consideration to granting a pay increase to our 
postal employees. I think a pay increase is justified for two reasons. First, 
I think it is justified because of the necessity of providing proper incentives to 
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employees. From an administrative standpoint, the very best economy that 
we can practice is to pay sufficiently good salaries so that we can attract the 
very best type of employee. The matter that is transported through the mails 
is extremely important to the individual, to business, industry, and commerce. 
It is necessary that it be handled with the greatest of safety, with the utmost 
of dispatch and with a minimum of error. A postal employee has to commit 
many names, street locations, towns, firms and other things to memory, if he is 
to be a good postal employee. We have to pay sufficiently good salaries to 
attract good men in the postal service. 

Secondly, the postal employees have not received pay increases commensu- 
rate with those increases granted to employees in outside industry in order 
to keep pace with the cost of living. In reviewing the history of postal salaries 
compared to pay in outside industry, we find that essentially the following 
thing has happened. In outside industry, with the end of the depression in 
1934 and 1935, wages started a definite upward trend. That upward trend has 
continued unabated up to the present moment. It has resulted in increases 
of as much as 300 percent in salaries of employees in outside industry. This 
has been justified on two counts—first, because of the increase in the cost of 
living, and secondly, because of an improved standard of living. 

Contrast this steady rise in pay in outside industry, which commenced in 1984 
and 1935, with what has happened with relation to postal pay. From 1925— 
20 years—there was no pay increase of any sort in the postal service. In 1945, 
pay legislation was enacted. The pay of all employees then in the postal 
service was increased by $400, but the entrance salary remained at exactly the 
same figure where it was in 1925. Since 1945, the postal employees have received 
a number of increases, but these increases have not been sufficient to equal the 
increases granted employees in industries outside of the postal service. As a 
result, our postal employees have been confronted with a struggle to maintain 
a proper standard of life. 

In recent surveys made by various postal organizations, it has been revealed 
that almost 60 percent of the postal employees are compelled to seek outside 
employment. 

Postal employees do not have the right to appeal for pay increases to anyone 
else except the Congress. Legislation to grant pay increases is very often a long 
and difficult process. I do believe that, it is our responsibility, when the postal 
employees appear before us and present a good case—as they are doing now- 
to give their presentation prompt and immediate attention. We have a very 
serious responsibility that involves the economic welfare of a half million em- 
ployees, and I urge the committee to give the plea of the postal employees for 
an upward wage adjustment early and favorable consideration. 


REMARKS BY Hon. JoHN E. Focarty, or Ruope ISLAND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. As a Member of Congress, I 
am very much interested in the legislation now pending before your committee 
proposing pay increases for postal employees. As a Member of Congress, I was 
much pleased when I first heard that Postmaster General Summerfield had pro- 
posed a pay increase to the committe. I can assure you, however, that this 
pleasure was rapidly dissipated when I had an opportunity to study the Fry 
proposal. There are many sections of the proposal that cause me deep concern. 

I do not believe that any member of this committee or Congress can with 
good conscience support any proposal that grants a salary increase of $5,150 
to one employee and $10 to another. Nor do I believe that we, as Members of 
Congress, can support a proposal that gives extremely small increases to those 
in the lower pay brackets and excessively high increases to those in the higher 
pav brackets. 

I was shocked to learn that the proposal has downgrading features. The pro- 
ponents of the plan piously proclaim that no one in the service will have his 
salary reduced, and then proceed to set up a lower scale for those who will be 
hired tomorrow. The downgrading feature of the bill is proudly set forth as an 
achievement by the authors of the proposal who state on page 17: 

“The total estimated initial added cost of installing and launching the pay 
plan will therefore amount to not more than 4 percent of annual payroll, or 
$80,000,000. This increased payroll cost, however, will tend to level off and de- 
crease slightly over the years as the new ranges take effect at all levels.” 
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I was dismayed to read that the plan apparently proposes to revive some of 
the practices in existence prior to the establishment of civil service. On page 
{ of the proposal, we find this alarming statement: 

“Although it is traditional in the postal service for supervisory positions to be 
filled by employees advancing up through the ranks, there should be no ar- 
bitrary barriers to prevent these positions being filled if necessary by qualified 
personnel who have gained the necessary experience outside of the postal service.” 

Where in the name of commonsense can you train men for service in postal 
operations except in the postal service? There is no comparable operation in 
the United States. Are we to have a return to the “Spoils System” in the Fed- 
eral Government? Is this “necessary experience outside the postal service” 
gained in political committees and parties? I do not believe that it can have 
any other meaning. 

Further reading has convinced me that the proposal is a dangerous one. Em- 
ployees will have no security in classification; they will have no protection in 
aw. They will be the helpless pawns in the hands of the administrative chiefs. 

Il am furtber convinced on reading the report that it is not a study but rather 
it is an attempt to establish a thesis. Every trick and artifice is resorted to 
make the wages of postal employees look good comparatively. The wages of 
teachers, a' group ot fine people whose meager pay has become a national disgrace 
and a national scandal, are selected as a basis of comparison. The average salary 
of regular clerks and carriers has been used rather than the average of all clerks 
and carriers—today 35 percent of all clerks and carriers are indefinites or substi- 
tutes ; yet the Fry company has set up an average pay using only 65 percent of the 
employees, and these 65 percent the higher paid employees. 

Furthermore, it is evident that it is absolutely impossible for a small handful 
of men to conduct a study in the limited time at their disposal and come forth 
with a sound proposal. According to my information, the firm of George Fry 
and Associates was retained by the Post Office Department in November. By 
mid-February, they presented a detailed plan to this committee. The study group 
was composed of 8 men—4 from Fry and 4 from governmental agencies other 
than the Post Office. These 8 men, totally unfamiliar with postal operations, 
report that they analyzed 1,200 positions and studied 46 installations. Does any- 
one seriously believe that this is possible? The results of the study reveal an 
almost complete ignorance of strictly postal operations. They know something 
of stenographic work and a few other fringe activities. They reveal a shocking 
lack of understanding of clerk and carrier duties and responsibility. The low 
evaluation they place on the functions of these two groups are sufficient to dis- 
credit the entire study. 

Postal efficiency and economy depend principally upon the knowledge, dexterity 
and accuracy of postal clerks and letter carriers; each mistake adds to the cost 
of handling. Intelligent men with extraordinarily trained memories and quick 
reflexes make for a good service. We must pay adequately to secure this type 
of employee. The superman at the top is a myth of modern management—it 
is the men who do the work who make the record. 

[ sincerely recommend to this committee that they do not accept this secretly 
and hurriedly conceived program of Fry and Associates. According to my 
information, the employees were not consulted and the Fry plan is the work of 
amateurs in postal operations. Let’s have a real reclassification program under 
the supervision of Congress, so that the welfare of the service and the welfare of 
the employees will be given careful consideration. Let’s not accept that hastily 
conceived and poorly concocted program. 

In the meantime, postal employees sorely need a pay increase. Vote them 
their pay increase and study reclassification. I hope that the committee will not 
waste too much time on the disjointed Fry proposal, but will proceed rapidly to 
pay legislation so that we will be able to act on a pay measure in the very near 
future. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. Regs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CHAIRMAN Rees: On February 23, 1953 I placed in the Congressional 
Record a resolution unanimously adopted by my former colleagues on the 
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Common Council of the City of Detroit relative to salary increases for our 
letter carriers. This resolution stated as follows: 

“Whereas the letter carriers of the Nation faithfully perform one of our most 
essential services ; and 

“Whereas, considering the importance of their assignment, these loyal em- 
ployees of our National Government are not Commensurably compensated; and 

“Whereas more than 1,000 postal workers have left their jobs since 1950 because 
of higher compensation received elsewhere : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Common Council of the City of Detroit direct the atten- 
tion of Congressman Charles G. Oakman and the newly appointed Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield and our other national legislators to the need 
for an upward adjustment of the wages and salaries of the letter carriers, in 
keeping with the standards that are to be found in other governmental branches 
and in private industry as well.” 

I feel that it was an inadvertence on the part of my former colleagues of the 
Detroit Common Council that the post office clerks and other employees of the 
Department were omitted from the resolution, 

I personally am in favor of equitable raises for all employees of our Post Office 
Department I feel certain that an overwhelming majority of my constituents 
feel likewise. Very possibly, equitable raises could be given and a large amount 
of the dollar cost could be recouped as a result of the following: 

Reduction in personnel turnover. 

Reduction in cost of training new employees. 

Reduction in number of temporary and substitute employees 
Increase in employee morale 

I trust your committee will give its careful attention to the standard of 
living factors of the postal employees as well as the cost of living factors. 
I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that Detroit is one of the highest wage 
towns in the country In 1953, we lost 1,800 employees in our Detroit post office 
beeause of resignations. Proper salary adjustments might just be enlightened 
economy. 

Trusting that you and your distinguished committee will give this important 

atter your careful consideration and favorable action. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES G. OAKMAN. 


The Cuatrrman. For the record, the following Members have re 
quested that they be permitted to insert their statements in the record, 
and the statements will be inserted at this point: Hon. E. Ross Adair, 
Representative from Indiana; Hon. John A. Blatnik, of Minnesota ; 
Hon. Richard Bolling. of Missouri: Hon. Laurence Curtis, of Massa- 
chusetts; Hon. James J. Delaney,of New York; Hon. Herman P. Eber- 
harter, of Pennsylvania; Hon. Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., of New Jer 
sey: Hon. Carl Hinshaw, of California; Hon. Richard W. Hoffman, 
of Illinois; Hon. Augustine B. Kelley, of Pennsylvania; Hon. John W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts; Hon. Thomas J. O’Brien, of Tlinois: 
Hon. John R. Pillion, of New York; Hon. Hubert B. Scudder, of Cali 
fornia; Hon. Timothy P. Sheehan, of Illinois; Hon. Frank Small, Jr., 
of Maryland; Hon. Dean P. Taylor, of New York; Hon. Clifton 
Young, of Nevada; Hon. Samuel N. Friedel, of Maryland; Hon. John 
J. Rhodes, of Arizona; Hon. Peter W. Rodino, Jr., of New Jersey; 
Hon. Hugh Scott, of Pennsylvania; Hon. Roman L. Hruska, of 
Nebraska: Hon. Chet Holifield, of California; Hon. Usher L. Burdick, 
of North Dakota: Hon. Robert T. Secrest, of Ohio; and Hon. Karl M. 
LeCompte, of Iowa. The statements referred to follow: 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C.,January 16, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. Rees, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Rees: During the adjournment of the Congress last fall, I met 
with postal employees in Indiana and the Fourth District, which I represent, 
concerning the matter of their salary adjustments. 
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In the course of these contacts, and learning at firsthand the problems these 
employees are facing in meeting the present cost of living under their present 
salaries, I told them that I favored a reasonable salary increase for them and 
would so inform you and the members of your committee upon the resumption of 
Congress. 

Therefore, will you please add my voice to those contacting your committee 
and recommending that you give favorable consideration to a bill which would 
provide a reasonable increase in the compensation for our deserving postal em 
ployees at this session of the Congress. 

With kind regards. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. Ross Apair 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1954 


Chairman Epwarp H. Regs, 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

Dear CHAIRMAN Rees: It is my understanding that your comiittee is holding 
hearings, starting February 8, on H. R. 2344, a bill to make certain adjustments 
in grade and to provide substantial pay increases to all employees of the Post 
Office Department. 

I wish to go on record as being in full support of H. R. 2344, and I urge the 
committee to report favorably on this legislation. I favor this legislation for two 
reasons. First, the employees of the Post Office Department are today underpaid 
and a substantial pay increase is merited by the continued high cost of living 
and the failure of Congress in the past to adjust salary levels to the rising cost 
of living. 

In the second place, I am convinced that decent salaries paid to postal and 
other Government employees are reflected in better morale among such employees 
and consequently better service to the public. In short, I am convinced that the 
passage of H. R. 2344 can be justified in terms of the welfare of the postal service 
as a Government operation. 

I should mention that I have received many letters and telegrams from cor 
stituents and these communications indicate that the public itself believes that 
such a pay raise is necessary and desirable. 

In conclusion, I endorse H. R. 2344 without reservation and strongly urge 
the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service to report this legislation 
to the House floor for passage. As I stated above, postal employees are desper 
ately in need of a salary increase and I am firmly convinced that such an increase 
is in the best interests of the postal service. The favorable consideration of 
your committee and your consideration as chairman will be greatly appreciated. 

I will be most grateful if this letter may be included in the record of the hear- 
ings on H. R. 2344. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
Member of Congress from Minnesota 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1954. 
Hon. EHowarp H. Rees, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The following tabulation represents the partial results 
of a survey made of the membership of the seventh division (States of Missouri 
and Kansas) of the National Postal Transport Association : 


Number reporting dependents__..__-._--- ; _.-~-percent 
Number who have outside employment Slee ain: ace a 
Number whose wives are employed. . aad ee 
Number reporting extra income, all sources ; 0 
Average extra income reported___-__-~ aienidiiiens ; sediai nade , 
Number whose savings have decreased ; ; percent 
Number whose debts have increased . do 
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My view that a salary increase for postal employees is essential is reenforced 
by the above information. 
I request that the above statement and survey results be included in your 
record of hearings. 
Sincerely, 
RIcHARD BOLLING. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1954. 
Hon. Enwarp H. Regs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN Regs: I should like to be recorded before your committee 
as favoring the salary increase for postal employees. The details and amounts 
should in my opinion be left to the judgment of your committee, as they can 
be fairly judged only after a very full investigation. I am convinced, however, 
that some increase is desirable. Under present-day conditions of heavy mails, 
letter carriers in particular seem entitled to further consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
LAURENCE CURTIS. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1954. 
Mr. Epwarp H. Regs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U. 8S. House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Rees: After examining H. R. 2344, I should like to state that I am 
in favor of the general provisions of the bill, which would give our hard working 
and loyal postal employees much needed increase in pay. 

I should like to request that my support of the legislation be recorded in the 
hearings, which, I understand, are to begin on February 8. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES J. DELANEY, 
Member of Congress. 


HouUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1954. 
Hon. Enwarp H. Rees, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to add my name to the list of the many other 
Members of the House in support of the proposal to grant an increase in the 
annual salary of all post-office employees in an amount of $800. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
HerMAN P. EBERHARTER. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 10, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. Rees, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Rees: It is my understanding that your committee intends to 
begin hearings starting February 16 on various bills to provide pay raises for 
postal employees. 

I have received a large number of letters from postal workers in my district 
describing the very difficult conditions under which they are forced to live as a 
result of low pay and the high cost of living. Most of the letters which I have 
received are extremely well written and demonstrate the intelligence and high 
caliber of most of our postal workers. ; 

It is not unlikely that a large number of these workers could earn more money 
in other lines of work but have remained in the postal service because they enjoy 
and recognize the importance of their activities. I do hope that your committee 
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will find it possible to recommend an adequate increase in wages for these postal 
workers in order that we may keep a high caliber of personnel in this important 
agency of our Government. 
With best wishes, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret, that due to previous commitments, it is not 
possible for me to appear before your committee personally today. However, I 
should like to go on record as stating that I hope the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service will bring the various postal bills out of committee at an early 
date, so that they may be considered on the floor of the House. 

I have consistently supported merited increases in salary for postal workers. 
It is my belief that they have not been fully compensated for the loyal and efii- 
cient service which they have given our Gcvernment. Also, I believe that sal- 
aries should be adjusted to certain increases which have occurred in the cost of 
living. 

Sincerely yours, 
Car_ HINSHAw, 
Member of Congress. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: In connection with the current hearings concerning 
proposed postal employee salary increases, I should like to record my interest 
in legislation intended to adjust the compensation of postal supervisors. 

If competent supervisory personnel are to be developed and retained, the in- 
creased responsibilities of such positions must be accompanied by a commen- 
surate salary increase. In view of the present inequities in the postal salary 
structure, we are fortunate that many able supervisors have loyally remained 
with the Post Office Department. Such relief as that provided by H. R. 2585 
is essential to the efficient operation of the postal service, and I trust that the 
committee will give to this measure its sympathetic consideration. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
RIcHARD W. HoFFMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REeEs, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr, CHAIRMAN: My attention has been called to H. R. 2344 by the many 
postal employees I have in my district. They have urged me to lend my support 
to this worthy legislation which grants necessary increases in salary to them. 

Because I have been called back to my district and am unable to appear before 
your committee personally, I am taking this means to ask that you record my 
personal interest and strong support of this measure. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, 
Member of Congress. 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE DEMOCRATIC WHIP, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1954. 
Hon. Enwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR CHAIRMAN Regs: I enclose a letter which I have received from Mr. Morris 
Kelly, president of Local 46 of the National Federation of Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employees in favor of postal employees’ salary increase legislation. 

I desire to convey to you and to the members of the committee my strong 
feeling that the postal employees are entitled to a salary increase. 

I shall appreciate it if you will list me in favor of increases in salary for 
postal employees. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHn W. McCorMACcK. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE 
MoTor VEHICLE EMPLOYEES, LOCAL NO. 46, 
Boston, Mass., February 3, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCorRMACK, 
Democratic Whip, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We well know of your past record in support of legisla- 
tion favoring postal employees and we are proud of you as our representative. 
May we again call on you to appear in our behalf at House committee salary 
hearings on February 8. 
Again thanking you for your continued support, I am in behalf of the member- 
ship requesting your colleagues’ support. 
Kindest regards, and 
Fraternally yours, 
Morris Ketry, 
President. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1954. 
Hon. EpwaArp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am in full accord with the provisions of bills intro- 
duced to adjust the salaries of postmaster, supervisors, and employees in the 
field service of the Post Office Department. 

In my judgment the proposed legislation will provide appropriate pay in- 
creases for postal workers who are entitled to and in need of salary increases, 
and I urge your committee to report out the legislation with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

With every good wish, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas J. O'BRIEN, 
Member of Congress. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REsEs, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

DraAR CONGRESSMAN Rees: I would like to express to you and to the members 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee my support for the Withrow 
bill, H. R. 2344, or such other bill as will grant adequate increases in salary 
for postal employees. 

I would appreciate the insertion of this letter in the records of your com- 
mittee hearings on this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. PILiton. 
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House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REgs, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rees: On various occasions I have talked to you regarding the bills 
now pending before your committee to grant an increase to the postal employees. 
I have received many letters from my district, and each and every one seems to 
express the need for an increase in the salary of carriers. 

The postal employee holds a very important position in that he contacts so 
many people in his everyday work, and from the information I am able to 
receive he is entitled to an increase in salary. 

Thanking you and the committee for favorable consideration of such legislation, 
and with very kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert B. Scupper. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Ep: This is with reference to H. R. 2344, which bill is pending before 
your committee, and which, among other things, proposes salary increases to 
postmasters, officers and employees of the Post Office Department. 

I would like hereby to state my approval of the provisions of H. R, 2344, and 
ask that my position on it be entered into the record when the measure comes 
up for consideration in the hearings now in progress on the general subject of 
postal salaries. 

Very truly yours, 
TrmotTny P, SHEEHAN, 
Congressman, 11th District, Illinois 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. Rees, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Ep: It is my understanding that H. R. 2585, a bill which seeks to reclassify 
supervisory employees in the field service of the Post Office Department into cer- 
tain step-rate grades and to correct other inequities, is now before your committee 
for hearings. 

I wish to hereby indicate my support and approval of the provisions of this 
measure, and am requesting that this expression of support be entered into the 
record of the hearings. 

Very truly yours, 
TrimotTuy P. SHEEHAN, 
Congressman, 11th District, Illinois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. R&gs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rees: Recently I have attended several meetings where the request 
for increases in pay for postal employees was discussed. In some of these meet- 
ings I participated in the discussion and in others I was only a spectator. It is 
my understanding that the postal employees themselves have arrived at the figure 
of $800 per annum increase as their goal this year. 

I do not wish to encroach on the prerogatives of your committee, but it occurs 
to me that you may find that $800 is not sufficient. I would like to be recorded 
among those who feel that these loyal public servants are entitled to an increase 
in salary commensurate with the increased cost of living. It was brought out 
in several meetings which I attended that a number of these people, in order 
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to maintain their families, have been obliged to find other employment, such as 
driving taxicabs, running elevators, and doing other similar jobs in off hours, 
in order to supplement their regular pay. 

I feel confident that your able committee will arrive at a conclusion which will 
offer fair and equitable adjustment when your hearings are complete. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANK SMALL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. Rees, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Old House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is my understanding that on Tuesday, February 
16, hearings will be held on legislation pertaining to salary increases for all 
Federal and postal employees. 

It is my desire to go on record with your committee that I favor legislation 
which will provide such an increase. 

Respectfully, 
DEAN P. Tay or. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. Rees, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Dear Mr. Rees: I would like to submit the following statement on behalf of an 
increase in pay for postal employees. 

Recently a survey has been completed in Nevada comparing today’s living costs 
for postal employees with living costs in 1940. The figures were obtained from 
prices of products advertised in the Reno Evening Gazette at the current time 
and in November of 1940. 

In such staple items as eggs, bread, coffee, vegetables, shortening, and fruit 
there has been a 122-percent increase in the Reno area. The average cost of 
meats has risen 170 percent. Canned goods have increased 140 percent in price 
since 1940. The cost of transportation, based on the price of new and used auto- 
mobiles, has risen 195 percent. The cost of housing, based on the price of a new 
5-room frame dwelling, has risen 195 percent. 

Such items as heat, lights, telephone service, medical and dental care have 
not been considered in this comparison. It is believed, however, that further 
study would show a comparable increase for these equally important items. 

Averaging the basic-items used in the comparative study, it is found that they 
have increased 164 percent since 1940. On the other hand, there has been a salary 
increase of only 80 percent. (Figured on the basis of the 1940 top automatic 
grade salary as $2,100, and the same grade for 1954 as $3,789, after taxes, for a 
family of 4.) 

With present living costs 2.64 times greater than in 1940, it is estimated that 
it would take $5,552.40 to equal the 1940 salary of $2,100. This would mean an 
increase of $1,763.40 per year in the postal salary in Nevada if we are going to 
give the postal worker the living standard he had in 1940. 

However, local No. 936 of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, in 
Reno, Nev., advises me that they are only asking for a salary increase of $800 
vearly. They feel that this is not only justified, but also indicates a willingness 
on the part of the post office employees to participate in the efforts of the admin- 
istration and Congress to bring economy in Government operations. 

I hope this information regarding conditions in Nevada will be of some assist- 
ance to the committee in the study of this problem, and I would like to express 
my hope that Nevada postal employees and their fellow workers throughout the 
Nation receive the salary increase which they richly deserve. 

Sincerely yours, 
Currton Youne, Member of Congress. 
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Howse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1954 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN Rees: I want to go on record as wholeheartedly support- 
ng H. R. 2585, which will increase salaries of postal employees 

I have long felt our postal workers were grossly underpaid. While in both 
public employment and in private industry there have been several wage in- 
creases, the postal employee has been bypassed, forcing him to supplement his 
meager paycheck with outside work to enable him to provide his family with just 
the bare necessities of life. 

It is the duty of Members of Congress to encourage career-minded civil servants. 
A well deserved salary increase will certainly build morale among the postal 
workers, with the result that not only will the employee and his family be better 
able to meet the steadily increasing cost of living, but will ultimately result in 
better service for everyone. 

You may count on my support. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL. 


HOwsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington D. C., February 26, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deark Mr. CHAIRMAN: May I thank you for affording me an opportunity to sub- 
mit this statement for inclusion in the record of hearings now being heard before 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee concerning legislation to in- 
crease salaries of postal employees, and for other purposes. 

I would like to state at the outset that I do not consider myself an expert on 
the varied and comprehensive phases of this legislation and therefore will confine 
my statement to that facet with which I am the most familiar, that of salary 
increases. 

Further, may I say that I have the utmost faith in my very learned and con- 
scientious colleagues who will deliberate and make the final decisions on this 
subject. 

It is an accepted fact that there has been an increase in the cost of living 
throughout the United States since the salaries of postal employees were placed 
at their present level, and that such increase has materially lowered the purchas- 
ing power of these employees. 

Therefore, may I respectfully urge that this committee take action that will 
result in an adjustment of these salaries and offset any hardship that a rising cost 
of living has forced these postal employees and their families to suffer. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN J. RHopEs. 


HovuseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
United States House of Representatives. 

DreAR Mr. CHATRMAN. I am grateful for this opportunity to add my endorsement 
to the proposition now under consideration by the House Post Office and (Civil 
Service Committee, namely salary increases for our body of faithful and untar- 
nished Federal employees. 

I shall support wholeheartedly any favorable recommendation of the committee 
which will restore to the economic lives of these employees the necessary balance 
between the cost of goods and services which they must buy and the gained in 
come available to them for such purchases. Federal employees should be com- 
pensated sufficiently to allow them to live in a manner commensurate with their 
position in the community. The loyal and devoted service which they have ziven 
to making ours the greatest Government in the world must he recognized and 
rewarded by this committee and by Congress. 
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Data relating to increased living costs and decreasing purchasing power have 
been developed in great detail for your committee, so it is not necessary for me 
to reiterate such statistics. But, I do want to emphasize the thought that allow- 
ing Federal salaries merely to catch almost with the Consumer Price Index is not 
doing justice to the recipients of these salaries. It is not only that prices have 
gone up, but also increased retirement deductions and personal tax rates have 
had the effect of reducing take-home pay for Government workers. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the responsibility of Congress to give to the people of the 
United States the best possible government, and this chain of good government 
can be no stronger than its weakest link. The morale of Federal employees is a 
Vital link in efficient government operation. Private industry has learned through 
experience that improved employee morale is conducive to improved productivity 
and efficiency. From my observation, it would seem that employee morale in 
the Federal service is lower than we should permit. Therefore, we should move 
with all possible speed to increase the incentive of these Federal employees by 
proving that Congress is seriously interested in their well-being. Congress rec- 
ognizes, I am confident, that good personnel administration requires just compen- 
sation for a job well done. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER W. Roprno, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. Regs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to go on record with your committee as sup- 
porting the effort to secure a pay raise for postal employees. It is my hope 
the committee will be as liberal in its recommendations as the circumstances 
uppear to merit. 

Sincerely, 
Hues Scortr. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H, Ress, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Rees: This is to confirm my several informal visits with 
you in which I expressed myself in favor of upward revisions of postal em- 
ployees’ salaries. The ground of higher living costs since the latest adjustment 
and inequities resulting therefrom has been covered many times and I will not 
repeat here. 

As to job reclassification plan, I should like to suggest that, while considera- 
tion of same may be desirable, it should not be at the expense of a prompt 
upward adjustment for all employees to accommodate the higher living costs; 
and, further, any such plan should not be a hastily assembled one but rather 
one which is well seasoned and well considered. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoMAN L, Hruska, 
Member of Congress, Second District, Nebraska. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. March 10, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. Rees, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Important duties in connection with my work on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy make it necessary for me to be absent temporarily 
from Washington, D. C., and prevent my appearing personally before your 
committee. However, I wish to submit a written statement in support of 
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legislation to authorize pay increases for postal workers. I respectfully request 
that my statement be included in the published hearings of the committee 

I have received many letters setting forth the difficult financial problems faced 
by our postal workers and their families. In the county of Los Angeles, which 
includes my district, there are some 8,000 postal employees. In many Cases 
their meager Government pay must be supplemented by long hours of outside 
work. The wife in the family is often forced to take a job to help meet the 
expenses Of daily living. When serious illness strikes the family, or othe 
emergencies arise, their plight becomes truly desperate 

Since the modest pay increases that were granted to post office employees it 
1951, a new administration and congressional majority have taken office I 
sincerely trust that the current emphasis on economy in government will not 
result in putting aside the legitimate requests of the postal workers for 
favorable congressional action on wage and salary legislation. Pending bills 
before the committee would grant a yearly increase of $800 across the board 
I believe our faithful, hard working postal employees are deserving of this 
proposed increase. 

Those who have chosen this great and time-honored Department of our 
Government as a career service cannot resort to the usual methods of industrial 
bargaining with their employers to advance themselves. They must rely, in the 
last analysis, on the wisdom and fairmindedness of the Congress. 

We have a great responsibility toward our Government workers, and I hope 
this Congress will meet it. 

To the extent that the Congress fails to meet its obligation, it contributes 
to low morale, to rapid turnover of post-office personnel and to other inefficiencies 
in performance. On the whole, I believe we have no finer body of public servants 
than the employees of the Post Office Department, and we should do our part 
in creating and maintaining a work environment conducive to efficiency and 
high morale. 

It is my understanding that the Postmaster General had a survey made of 
the wage and salary structure of the Department by a management-consultant 
firm, George Fry Associates, Ine. The cold statistics presented in that firm’s 
report do not tell the human side of the tragedies of families trying to make ends 
meet with pay checks which can’t possibly stretch far enough. 

The Department's salary and job study indicates that supervisory employees 
have lost ground and are deserving of pay adjustments. Reclassification of 
jobs and pay scales to provide equitable treatment for all segments of post- 
office personnel is certainly to be desired. However, the need for such readjust 
ments must not be used as an excuse to defer action on postal pay increases all 
along the line. Nor should adjustments for one group be made at the expense of 
another to meet short-sighted economy objectives. Let us approve the postal 
workers much needed and much deserved pay increase and then consider com- 
prehensive reclassification legislation. 

We all favor efficient and businesslike operations in the Post Office Department. 
We must never forget, however, that this great service organization of Govern- 
ment is more than a business. The hundreds of thousands of postal workers who 
provide these services to our Nation are deserving of respect and decent treatment 
as human beings as well as devoted public servants. 

Very sincerely, 
Cuet HOoLirre_p, 
Member of Congress. 


Hovuse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoLLEaGue: North Dakota postal workers inform me that the proposed 
raise in pay for postal clerks as provided for by the Fry report is inadequate 
and inconsistent with the rise in the cost of living. I urge that the committee 
support an adequate bill, H. R. 2344. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Usuer L. Burpiox, 
Member of Congress. 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1954. 


Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN : I wish to go on record as supporting legislation to grant postal 
employees an increase in salaries. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert T. SECREST. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1954. 
Hon. EpwArp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I enclose a telegram from L. Gwen Lemley, secretary 
of the Lowa State Branch, N. A. P. S., in the interest of H. R. 2585. I under- 
stand that hearings are to be held this week on the measure, and I am sure you 
will give it every consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
K. M. LECompte. 


Boone, IowA., February 14, 1954. 
KARL M. LeComMPTe, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


One hundred Post Office supervisors and their wives from all over Iowa meet- 
ing in Boone, lowa urge you to appear before House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee February 17 or 18 in support of the basic principles of H. R. 2585. 

Iowa State Branog, N. A. P. S., 
L. GweN LeEMLEY, Secretary. 


The CuHarrMan. Those are all the statements we have before us at 


this time. 
The committee is adjourned, and will resume tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. ’ 
(Whereupon, at 12: 10 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m., Tues- 
day, March 2, 1954.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 2, 1954 


Houser or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Civu. Service AnD Post Orricr, 
Washington, Bit: 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees, (chairman) presiding. 

The CuatrMan. The committee will be in order. 

The committee will continue its hearings in respect to proposed 
legislation dealing with the question of increases in salaries, wages, 
and other benefits for those employed in the service of the Govern- 
ment, including those in the postal service. Our first witness this 
morning is Mr. William C. Doherty. He is the president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers. Mr. Doherty, we are pleased 
to have you with us this morning to testify on behalf of the group you 
represent. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, ACCOMPANIED BY JEROME 
J. KEATING, VICE PRESIDENT, PETER J. CAHILL, NATIONAL 
SECRETARY, AND R. B. KREMERS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Donerry. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is William C. Doherty. I am president of the Na 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Our organization represents carriers in the 
city, village and rural delivery services. We have approximately 
103,000 members located in each of the 48 States, Alaska, Puerto Rico 
and the Territory of Hawaii. 

This morning I am accompanied by Mr. Jerome J. Keating, our vice 
president. He is a veteran postal employee with more than 30 years 
of service. Our national secretary, Mr. Peter J. Cahill, entered the 
letter-carrier service in 1913, 41 years ago. Next is our assistant 
secretary, Mr. R. B. Kremers, who has 34 years service as a letter 
carrier. I entered the postal service in 1923. 

At the outset, I should like to compliment the chairman and the 
other distinguished members of his committee for providing our 
organization the opportunity to be heard on the vital subject of postal 
salaries. Unlike our friends and neighbors in private industry, we 
very definitely want Government to inject itself in our economic 
affairs. 

Federal employees feel their financial welfare has been too long 
ignored by their Government. They want to share equitably in the 
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ever-increasing economic growth of America. Because they desire 
to satisfy these natural yearnings, and in the light of events during 
the past week, letter carriers must look to Congress for quick and 
sympathetic consideration of their salary needs. 

The question of a salary adjustment is one which you ladies and 
gentlemen will have to decide. We are convinced the need is obvious 
on two counts; that is, from the viewpoint of the postal service as well 
as the economic requirements of its employees. We, therefore, earn- 
estly request your early approval of salary legislation. If we fail 
to make our case or our request is unreasonable, you will have every 
right to reject it without apology. 

On the other hand, if it is shown that postal employees cannot main- 
tain themselves and their families above a marginal standard of 
existence on their present salaries, then we are satisfied this com- 
mittee is fair and wise enough to approve legislation to help solve our 
economic problems. 

It occurs to me that one answer to the need for a wage adjustment is 
found in the number of bills pending before this committee. The 
record will show there are 19 separate measures affecting postal wages. 
While they are not identical in language, they are uniform-in purpose. 
All of them propose to increase postal salaries, Our organization 
endorses the principle of each and every one of these bills. 

This morning, however, we are constrained to focus our attention 
on one type of bill. Reference is made to the measure sponsored by 
Congressman Withrow of Wisconsin, numbered H. R. 2344, and a 
companion bill, H. R. 2297, authored by Congressman Rhodes, of 
Pennsylvania. Both bills were introduced more than a year ago, 
specifically on January 29, 1953. Both Congressman Withrow and 
Congressman Rhodes are distinguished members of this committee. 
On behalf of the men I represent, I want to express appreciation to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin as well as to his colleague from Pennsy]l- 
vania for their genuine interest in the walfare of postal personnel. 

That likewise goes for all the other members of the committee who 
have sponsored measures having as their purpose an increase in wages 
for letter carriers and other postal people. The Withrow-Rhodes bill 
provides for a horizontal increase of $800 for classified regular postal 
employees in the field service, the elimination of present grades 1 and 
2, and proportionate increases for hourly-rated employees and post- 
masters serving post offices of the fourth class. 

It is the considered opinion of our organization that these bills are 
fair and reasonable. Passage of the legislation will not suddenly 
make postal employees millionaires. It will not make them the best 
paid workers in the Nation. It will, however, help place them on a 
par with present-day economic realities. It will also help make it pos- 
sible for many of them to pay their bills, stop borrowing, educate 
their children and, in general, lead a decent American living at the 
level of the middle-class worker, a class which is the sinew and back- 
bone of the strength and greatness of this Nation. 

As my statement is developed, I will show in various ways the com- 
pate economic status of letter carriers and other segments of the 
abor market. At this point I should like to illustrate by means of a 
chart, identified as No. 1, the relative position of a letter carrier with 
respect to increase in national income. Before our vice president, 
Mr. Jerome J. Keating, explains this exhibit, may I quote one brief 
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passage from the President’s Economic Report delivered to the Con- 
gress on January 28, 1954: 

Our economic goal is an increasing national income, shared equitably among 
those who contribute to its growth, and realized in dollars of stable buying power. 

Our first chart will vividly illustrate that letter carriers have not 
shared equitably in the ever increasing national income. Unless this 
Congress provides a quick remedy, there is nothing on the horizon to 
justify our confidence in the future nor is there any hope that we 
will share in the promises of that future. 

With the permission of the chairman, Mr. Keating will explain 
exhibit No. 1. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


INCREASE IN LETTER CARRIERS’ SALARIES 
COMPARED TO INCREASE IN NATIONAL INCOME 
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Mr. Kreative. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this 
chart shows the change in our national income since 1935 compared 
with the increase in the average letter carrier’s salary. It is done 
percentagewise. The perpendic ular column represents percentage and 
the horizontal column represents the span of time. 

You will note that the national income has increased over 400 per- 
cent, up over 500 percent, taking 100 as the 1935 index. In addition to 
the change in the national income which I think vividly displays that 
the letter carriers have not ke spt pace in receiving their share of the 
increase in national income, I am also going to show you the change 
in personal income. 

Personal income was $59.9 billion in 1935 and it increased to $285.4 
billion in 1953, so this line illustrates the change in personal income. 
Personal income includes wages and income from investments and 
everything else. That has increased better than 350 percent. 

The compensation of all employees, which includes salaries and 
wages, has increased from $37.1 billion to $207.7 billion and this again 
shows that in sharing the wealth and in sharing prosperity, the postal 
employees have been left way behind. 

You will see from that line that the increase is over 450 percent in 
salaries and wages. We now look at consumption, which also indicates 
the level of prosperity because it indicates what people are buying, 
there was an increase from $57.2 billion in 1935 to $231 billion, and this 
line, which is very inexpertly drawn represents the increase in personal 
consumption. There has been an inerease of over 300 percent in per- 
sonal consumption and again the letter carriers and postal employees 
are not sharing equally in the c onsumption of goods that has been made 
possible by our growing prosperity. That is ‘all for this chart. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Keating a 
question at that point. What comprises the national income? What 
is the basis for your figures ? 

Mr. Keatina. The national income is made up of all sorts of income. 
Salaries and wages are a very substantial part. The national income 
is $291 billion and out of that the c ompensation, all employees salaries 
and wages, $207.7 billion. Then there is other income which repre- 
sents income from securities and that represents some $78 billion, and 
over and above that there are the profits of corporations and 
companies. 

All of that goes into it to make your national income. 

Mr. Murray. It includes all kinds of investments in the form of 
equipment, building construction, national security, and so forth. 

Mr. Keatrnc. No; it doesn’t include investments. It includes in- 
come from investments. 

Mr. Murray. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Keating. That is right, but a very substantial part of that is 
salaries and wages. Salaries and wages have gone up here, but the 
average is down here for the letter carrier. 

Mr. Murray. Can you give any specific éxamples of such increases 
in salaries and wages? , 

Mr. Keatrnc. We will give you some as we go along, Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. All right, sir. 

Mr. Gross. It is true, is it not, that farm income plays an important 
part ¢ 

Mr. Keratina. Farm income is part of the national income. 
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Mr. Gross. But it generates a six-times turnover in national income. 

Mr. Keatrne. Of course, there is the principle of the velocity of 
money that all income generates other income. That is an economic 
principle. 

Mr. Gross. However, the new wealth dollar generates more than 
any other dollar? 

Mr. Keatine. That is right. 

Mr. Boron. I am a little confused on the term “National Income.” 
Do you mean the same as the gross national product ? 

Mr. Keatrna. Not necessarily. It very closely resembles that. It is 
the gross national income. The gross national product represents the 
product phase.’ They run fairly ‘close together, but national income is 
the income which is received by everybody: entrepreneurs, workers, 
investors, and everybody alike. 

Mr. Botron. In other words, in that figure is included the receipts 
of the manufacturer for any products which he sells, the receipts of 
the farmer for any products which he sells, the receipts of the banker 
on any loans which he makes, the receipts not only of the manufac- 
turer, but then on top of that the receipts of the laboring man for the 
salary that he makes. 

Mr. Kearine. That is right. 

Mr. Bouron. Therefore, actually how does that line have any bear- 
ing to a salary received by a specific group? 

Mr. Kearine. It has a very definite bearing because you will notice 
that all of these follow a pretty general pattern, I mean they are 
closely related and as prosperity increases usually where economic 
forces play they will follow pretty much an even line. 

However, in the case of letter carriers where we had to depend 
upon legislative action, we have not followed the national trend. We 
have been way behind the national trend. 

The industry on the outside, as we will demonstrate as we go along 
with other charts, has followed the national trend. 

Mr. Bouron. I do not mean to belabor the point, but I am trying to 
get this chart a little clearer in my head. It seems to me on the one 
hand we are talking about a national product, the total volume of 
business done in the country, as contrasted to a wage scale of salaries 
and receipts. 

Mr. Kratinea. If you confine your observation to just salaries and 
wages. That is the picture (indicating). You have the same result. 
The proportionate division of our prosperity with the national income 
represents what we produce. Proportionate income has not been equi- 
tably shared. That is the point. 

Mr. Gupser. May I ask a question here? 

Mr. Boron. Gladly. 

Mr. Gusser. Am I correct then that you are revising your state- 
ment to this extent: That the red line is actually the gross national 
income from salaries and wages? 

Mr. Keating. From salaries and wages, that is right. 

Mr. Gunser. The heavy black line is the gross national product ? 

Mr. Keatine. No. 

Mr. Gupser. I am very confused, I am sorry to admit. 

Mr. Kearine. It is the overall national income. 

Mr. Gourser. I think my confusion can be cleared up if I may pin- 
point it with one question and if you can answer clearly. What, in 
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your opinion, is the difference between the terms “gross national in- 
come” and “gross national product” ? 

Mr. Keartinc. The gross national product amounted to $347,956,- 
000,000 in 1952. Your gross national product includes, of course, 
what you have here, but it also includes your capital machine produc- 
tions, your machines, your product. National income is money. Your 
gross national product is also machines and other equipment. 

Mr. Gusser. Repairs to plants and so forth? 

Mr. Keating. And automobiles, railroad cars, ete. 

Mr. Gusser. Creation of wealth? 

Mr. Keattne. Creation of wealth. 

Mr. Gusser. What is the difference then between the figure you are 
giving us and the gross national product as you have just defined it? 

Mr. Keratrine. If you take the gross national product and chart it 
you get almost the same result, but the total is larger, of course. 

Mr. Gusser. Then you are saying that a chart of wages and sal- 
aries or income would follow the gross national product very closely ? 

Mr. Keatrne. Pretty much. There is an economic relationship. 
The whole point we are making is that as far as the letter carriers are 
concerned, we are in a distorted position in economic prosperity. We 
are behind. We haven’t followed the national trend. All of these 
other trends have followed the national trend. Where there has been 
an increase in gross national product there has been an increase in 
gross national income. There has been a comparative increase in 
wages and salaries, but there hasn’t been in postal salaries. 

Mr. Gusser. What again is that red line? 

Mr. Krattnc. That red line is salaries and wages. 

Mr. Gupser. From what category? What classes? 

Mr. Keatine. Everything. 

Mr. Gupser. That is from the ditchdigger up to the bank president ? 

Mr. Keatine. Yes. We will go into that. 

Mr. Gurser. It follows the gross national product that closely ? 

Mr. Keartne. Yes. I mean the percentage trends would be pretty 
close. 

Mr. Corz. May I inquire? 

The CHarrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cotz. Was this chart completed before this statement was pre- 
sented to us about a week ago? We have had this testimony on our 
desks for a week. 

Mr. Kratinc. I know that, Mr. Cole, but of course we worked pretty 
hard to get that and then we supplemented it. There is no reason 
except that we developed the chart further. 

Mr. Coxe. It would have given us an opportunity to study it more 
closely. 

Mr. Keattna. I am sorry that we did not have it. We just did not 
have it lined up. We will be glad to give it to you, however. I mean 
we will be glad to give it to you for analysis. . 

Mr. Core. It will give us greater opportunity to study it closely. 
Charts are rather intricate. 

Mr. Kerattina. That is true. 

Mr. Corz. I speak for myself. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask another question. 
How has employment increased in number from 1935 up to the present 
time? 
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Mr. Keatine. From 46 million to 60 million; percentagewise not 
near as much as these other things. Of course, it represents part of 
the increase, but percentagewise it does not represent very much. 
There were 44 million employed in 1935 and there were 60 million in 
1953. 

Mr. Murray. As you know, up until the last several months we 
have had maximum employment in this country and it has increased 
by leaps and bounds. All your charts show is the income due to in- 
creased employment, espec ially during the war. 

Mr. Keatine. We are going to answer your questions later in sub- 
sequent charts, Mr. Murray, and we will grant you that that is a sub- 
stantial factor in the wages and salaries going up where they are, but 
without that, with the same employment, they would probably be up 
here anyway. 

The Cuatrman. May I ask a question following Mr. Gubser’s in 
quiry? Do I understard you are indicating the amount of money 

Mr. Keatine. This is percentagewise. 

The Cuarrman. You have figures I think that show the amount of 
money paid for wages and salaries to everybody in the United States 
in 1935. 

Mr. Keatinc. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. And you have the amount of money paid to those 
employed in the postal service in 1935 and those in 1953? 

Mr. Kratinc. No. We have our percentagewise increase in their 
salary, which indicates that percentagewise their increase in salary 
hasn’t kept pace with the increase in national income. 

The CuHatrman. It seems to me national income is one thing and 
what you pay for wages and salaries is something else. Am I right 
about that? 

Mr. Keartrne. It is, but you will assume that if you have a certain 
number of people and you have so much income, if you have equivalent 
prosperity, they will all benefit equally. I mean they will go up 
accordingly. 

The CuairMAn. Do you have the average amount of money paid to 
an industrial worker 1 in 1935 and the average amount paid to the postal 
worker in 1935? 

Mr. Keating. No. This is the gross amount. We are going to show 
you that later on, yes. We will show the percentage increase in fur- 
ther charts. 

Mr. Murray. I do not think that is a fair comparison at all. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Chairman, I have a question right along that line. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Dowpy. On your line there representing your letter carrier 
salaries, what was the gross amount of letter carrier salaries in 19354? 

Mr. Keatinc. We didn’t use the gross figure. 

Mr. Downy. Don’t those other lines represent gross figures? 

Mr. Keattne. They represent gross. 

Mr. Dowpy. How can you compare it? 

Mr. Kearrne. It is a comparison to show that percentagewise the 
average increase hasn’t kept up with the average increase “generally, 
We are going to demonstrate the questions you are asking later on 
in further charts. 

Mr. Dowpy. Let me ask another question. How many letter car- 
riers were employed in 1935? 
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Mr. Keatinc. Frankly, it hasn’t increased very much. In 1935 we 
had about 70,000 letter carriers and now we have about 125,000, in 
cluding substitutes. 

Mr. Downy. I thought the increase in the postal employees was 
great in the last 20 years. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Keating, you are not trying to show us weekly wages 
or annual income; you are trying to show us percentage increase and 
it does not reflect actually anything but a relationship to income, 
rather than the income itself? 

Mr. Keating. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. So you have had an increase of less than 200 on the letter 
carrier while you have had an increase overall in the general income 
of about 400. 

Mr. Kearine. Yes. We are going to show it in more detail later 
on and I think we will answer all of Mr. Murray’s questions on 
further charts. 

Mr. Donerry. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Carman. Yes. 

Mr. Donerry. There have been several studies and surveys made 
in recent months of postal wages. One of these was prepared by the 
Civil Service Commission. It is dated December 24, 1953, and bears 
the title “Federal Pay Relationship.” It has been described by one 
Washington observer as “a survey which is all things to all men.” 

Our organization does not dispute all the findings and recommen- 
dations of this survey. However, we certainly take exception to the 
method by which one conclusion was reached. Reference is made to 
the statement that living costs have advanced 21.5 percent between 
1947 and 1953 while the “mean average” salary of postal employees 
advanced 42. 2 percent during the same per iod. Sti anding alone the 
comparison may or may not be true. Our objection is to the mis- 
leading claims inherent in any comparison of prices and wages based 
solely on a one dimensional perspective of the factors involved. 

First of all, average salaries are used as a base for comparison. 
No weight is given the fact that “average” salaries can change without 
any change in the wage structure itself. The figures of the Civil 
Service Commission admit a $101 increase in “average” wages for 
Classification Act employees between June 1952 and June 1953. 
Everyone knows there was no change in the basic pay structure dur- 
ing 1952 and 195: 

Let us say, for example, the 25 members of this committee were 
paid on the basis of seniority in the Congress. Five junior members 
are in the $300 weekly grade. The next 10 members in seniority are 
in the $400 grade. The remaining 10 are in the $500 grade. The 
average weekly salary would be $340. Then let us suppose the five 
junior members left the committee and were not immediately replaced. 
The average for the remaining 20 would then become $350. Finally, 
the 5 replacements are announced and they are equal in seniority to the 
original ten $500-a-week members. The average would immediately 
jump to $460 per week. 

Briefly, that is how a mean average works. It is misleading and 
in reality does not mean a thing. People talk about putting a pair 
of handcuffs on a gust of wind in terms of the impossible. We 
have an equal lack of confidence in the use of mean average in any 
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discussion of our wages. Letter carriers are each a human being, 
not a mere statistic or a collection of statistics. 

Mr. Boiron. L would like to clarify that, My. Doherty. I have 
been following the discussion of averages as closely as I could, par- 
ticularly with relationship to letter carriers. As far as the argu- 
ment here is concerned, actually have not letter carriers increased 
rather than decreased in numbers over the years ? 

Mr. Douwerry. Over the years that is substantially correct, yes. 
They have increased in me rs, but the number of regular carriers 
has not appreciably increased. Because of the Whitten rider and 
other restrictions the regular classified letter carriers have more or 
less remained static. 

Mr. Corz. Will the gentleman yield? There has been no reduc- 
tion in force, has there ? 

Mr. Donerry. No reduction in force, but a tremendous increase 
in the amount of temporary indefinite employees and substitute em- 
ployees in the United States Postal System. 

Mr. Bouron. Would that not actually tend to bring the average 
down rather than put it up? 

Mr. Douerty. It could. However, the substitutes work all sorts 
of hours. Then the one-trip system, of course, enters into the pic- 
ture. That is the order of April 17, 1950, which drastically reduced 
the services. 

Mr. Gross. 1950 or 1951? 

Mr. Douerry. 1950, sir. So we are in a hodgepodge because of 
the Whitten rider and other restrictions that have been placed on 
postal employees as a whole. 

The Cuarrman. I am wondering whether, taking up Mr. Bolton’s 
inquiry, this so-called mean average that is used here does not apply 
as much in postal service as it does in other areas, does it? 

Mr. Douerrry. I think that is a true statement, Mr. Chairman. I 
thank the gentleman for that observation. However, when we are 
dealing in terms of postal employees, it seems to be the modern-day 
trend to think of all Federal employees as a whole, and, as I under- 
stand it, these hearings today are for all Federal employee pay bills, 
not just postal employees. 

The Cuarrman. Are you making your statement with respect to 
all Federal employees ¢ 

Mr. Douerrry. The mean average affects all Federal employees, be- 
cause I was quoting directly the Civil Service Commission. 

The Cuamman. However, I thought the postal people were in a 
little bit different group and that the mean ave rage you are talking 
about would apply generally in Federal employment, but the thing 
you are talking about does not apply very much in the postal service. 

Mr. Donerty. What I am trying to do is show that the misleading 
statements appearing in the public } press and emanating in high places 
are oftentimes used as a yardstick in gaging postal employees ’ wages, 
hours, and conditions. 

The CuarrmMan. However, it does not apply in particular with re- 
spect to postal people, surely. 

Mr. Donerty. One of the reasons for the almost impossible situa- 
tion in the postal service has been the tremendous turnover because 
substitutes cannot be promoted under the Whitten rider. They can- 
not be promoted to classified positions. That enters the picture. 
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I might also emphasize the well-known fact that it is the tendency 
in times of Government reductions-in-force, to separate junior em- 
»loyees, who are generally in the lower grades. As illustrated in the 
= pothetic al situation affecting this committee, the separation of those 
with little seniority, who are in the lower pay grades, arbitrarily and 
automatically increases the “average” salary of the group as a whole. 

Another misleading omission of the study was the failure to recog- 
nize the technologice sl advances of our era and the dynamic, changing 
position in which our Government finds itself from day today. More 
and more scientific and professional skills are required in the opera- 
tion of Government. This type of personnel rightly commands 
higher wages. 

This hiring of high-salaried employees, coupled with the separation 
of low-salaried workers, pushes up the average wage. I demon- 
strated this in my example by shifting the complement of this com- 
mittee. 

Above and beyond the unusual combination of unfavorable factors 
to the employees’ side of the case thus far pointed out, we believe the 
greatest fault of the survey lies in the periods on which the comparison 
is based. 

The period of 1947-53 was used. We must insist that no comparison 
of letter carrier w ages | in 1947 and 1953 can be valid unless and until 
it is demonstrated that 1947 salaries were adequate. That the survey 
conveniently ignored or at best overlooked. 

Postal wages were not adequate in 1947. As a matter of fact, in 
1947, postal employees were three wage increases behind workers in 
private industry. 

Employees wonder why 1939 was not used. That was the last year 
before the beginning of sharp and continuing price increases brought 
on by the war years and one of the few times postal wages were within 
rifle shot of prices. 

A recent study by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 
makes a contrast in prosperity in nations of the free world. One of 
the conclusions reached is that “The real income of the average 
American has almost doubled since 1939.” 

We have prepared two exhibits to show that the real income of letter 
carriers certainly has not kept pace with the average American re- 
ferred to in the McGraw-Hill findings. 

Mr. GuBser. Will the gentleman y yield? 

Mr. Donerty. Yes. 

Mr. Gupser. I am confused at a point a couple of paragraphs back. 
You asked why 1939 was not used as a base year. I was under the 
impression that it was. Would you set me straight on that? 

Mr. Donerry. In the calculation set forth by the Civil Service 
Commission mentioned previously in my statement, sir, the years 
1947 to 1953 were used, not 1939. We are objecting to the use of 
those years. 

Mr. Gupser. I am speaking now of the Post Office Department. Did 
they not use 1939 as a basis? 

Mr. Donerry. The Commission in its statement, did not, Mr. 
Gubser. 

The CuarrmMan. He asked about the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Donerty. The Fry report in one chart which we probably will 
go into a little bit later—-we have much material on the F report— 
goes back to 1909, sir, and makes a comparison with postal wages in 
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1925. I would like to come back to the Fry report after we have 
finished our presentation. 

Mr. Gupser. We are using one report sometimes and another report 
other times, and that is why I am confused here. 

Mr. Douerry. It is understandable, Mr. Chairman and the gentle- 
man from California. It is very much understandable, because the 
whole Fry report has confused the atmosphere definitely. 

Mr. Coxe. Does it not start its study at 1939, Mr. Doherty? 

Mr. Donerry. In some charts; yes. In one specific chart it goes 
back to 1909. 

Mr. Coz. Most of its studies begin with 1939, and are then brought 
up to date. 

Mr. Donerty. Yes, that is a very fair statement. That is correct, 
Mr. Cole, insofar as Fry and Associates are concerned. They have 
1939 on most of their charts. 

The first chart illustrates the predicament of one group of letter 
carriers, and is identified as exhibit No. 2. The second shows the 
low estate to which the purchasing power of all regular letter carriers 
has fallen since 1939. This is exhibit No. 3. 

Again, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to yield 
to Mr. Keating, who will discuss these two exhibits. 

(The chs rts referred to are as follows: ) 


100 REPRESENTS 1935-1939 AVERAGE 


| OF LIVING 
| ITEMS _ 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


CHART SHOWS SALARY OF LETTER CARRIER IN FOURTH GRADE 
No. 2 
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TAKE HOME PAY—LETTER CARRIERS 


Average Pay of Regular Letter Carriers Including 


Longevity As Shown in Reports of Postmaster Generals 


MAN WITH THREE EXEMPTIONS 
Take Home Pay 


1939—$2,007.47 
1952—$3,378.78 


To Provide the Equivalent Purchasing Power 
on the Basis of the Increased Cost of Living 
Would Require Take Home Pay of $3,927.60 
Per Year or a Gross Average of $4,800 Per Year 


No, 3 


The CHarrman. Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Keatine. Mr. Chairman, this chart shows the salary of a letter 
carrier in the fourth grade. The importance of a letter carrier in the 
fourth grade is the fact that in their study the Fry and Associates 
decided that he was only entitled to a $25 pay increase a year, a little 
better than $2 a month. 

Here is what has happened to him since 1946. First, we have the 
dotted line which shows the food cost. These are all Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures, of course. Then we have the solid line which indi- 
cates the cost of living. 

That includes all items. Here we have the poor little fellow 
in the fourth grade that the Fry people think ought to get a $25 a 
year increase. 

He has been way behind all the time. When you come to take-home 
pay, figuring the take-home pay computation, we figured a man with 
3dependents. He isstill further behind. He is way down here and the 
cost of living is up there. Of course, that is percentagewise. Don’t 
let the dollar figure confuse you. It is 129.7. And this is also, of 
course, percentagewise, showing his take-home pay. That is the 
carrier in the fourth grade. 

Mr. Murray. I would like to ask a question right there. Why did 
you not make a chart showing what the salary of the letter carrier 
was before Public Law 134 was enacted in 1945? 

Mr. Kerarine. If we did here, it wouldn’t help this fellow much. He 
only got $400 more here than he got in 1939. 
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Mr. Murray. Let me ask you this question: Before Public Law 134 
was enacted, the salary of letter carriers ranged from $1,700 to $2,100. 

Mr. Kearine. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. Take a carrier who was drawing $2,100 at the time 
Public Law 134 was enacted and he had 15 years’ service. What 
would he be drawing today ? 

Mr. Kearine. Of course, he might be a foreman. He might even 
be postmaster. 

Mr. Murray. I am talking about a regular carrier. Just answer 
my question. 

Mr. Kearina. The comparative rate is $4,070. 

Mr. Murray. He would be drawing $4,070 ? 

Mr. Kerarine. Yes, unless he had 15 years. Then he would be 
getting $4,370. 

Mr. Murray. I said if he had 15 years’ service. 

Mr. Kearine. He would be at $4,370. 

Mr. Murray. So he went from $2,100 to $4,370. That is over a 
200-percent increase. 

Mr. Kearine. It is over a 100 percent. 

Mr. Murray. It is double what it was. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Kearine. $300 of that is longevity pay for length of service. 

Mr. Murray. That is part of the compensation, is it not? 

Mr. Keatina. It is the part of the award given for length of serv- 
ice. It is not part of the basic pay, but I also might point out, Mr. 
Murray, that one of the basic defects—and Public Law 134 was a 
fine law—is at that time, as we will demonstrate as we go along, the 
wages on the outside started rising in 1934 and 1935, but still in 1945, 
when Public Law 134 was enacted into law, the entrance salary in 
the postal service was not increased. It was still left at $1,700. 

Mr. Murray. Let us take the case of a carrier who started in 1945 
at $1,700. What would he be drawing today ? 

Mr. Keating. Again I don’t think that is a good comparison. 

The CuarrMan. Let us get the answer. 

Mr. Keating. You have his automatic increase. 

Mr. Murray. Just answer my question. 

Mr. Kerarine. The fellow who started in 1945 today would be draw- 
ing $4,070. 

Mr. Murray. That is way over double what he was drawing in 
1945. 

Mr. Keratine. Of course, if he was a supervisor he might be draw- 
ing $5,000, but that is due to his capability. You have to figure your 
automatic increases, and it is not fair to take a man and figure that 
that is his pay increase when some of that is automatic advances. 

The Ciaran. Let me suggest this to you. You can certainly 
answer the question. If he was drawing certain amounts in certain 
years, how much does he draw now? Whether it is fair, whether he 
draws it or what he does with it, just tell us what he is getting. Mr. 
Dowdy wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Dowpy. With respect to a man who started in 1945 at $2,100, 
if he started today what would he start at? 

Mr. Keatine. In 1945 he would have started at $1,700. If he 
started today he would start at $3,270. 

Mr. Downy. He would start at $3,270? 

Mr. Kearina. Yes. 
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Mr. Cotz. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 
The Cuarman. Mr. Cole. 


Mr. Cote. How many carriers do we have in grade 4 in the postal 
service ? 

Mr. Donerry. 4,044 as of July 1, 1953. 

Mr. Core. And how many in other grades? 

Mr. Donerry. I have them through grade 9 if you desire them. 

Mr. Coxe. I would like to have the firure in comparison with the 
grade 4 and the other grades of the letter carriers. 

Mr. Keatine. However, I think we might point out that that rep- 
resents only the regulars. There is no breakdown on how many are 
in grade 4 in the temporaries or the substitutes and there are con- 
siderably more than that. Of course, we have depended upon the 
Department for our figures and they made no breakdown of the in- 
definites and the temporaries and there are a lot of indefinites and 
temporaries in grade 4. 

Mr. Cotz. What number would you think? 

Mr. Keating. Anything I would say would be a pure guess. I 
don’t think it would be of much value to you. 

Mr. Coz. What will the other grades run, about 2,000? 

Mr. Keatine. They will amount to more than that. 

Mr. Murray. I would like Mr. Doherty to give those grades on the 
regular carriers today. He has them there. 

Mr. Donerry. I would be delighted to. As to the classified regular 
letter carriers as of July 1, 1953, in grade 1 there are 132. That does 
not count substitutes, Mr. Murray. In grade 2 there are 280; in 
grade 3, 1,184; in grade 4, 4,044; in grade 5, 8,270; in grade 6, 8,791; 
in grade 7, 6,141; in grade 8, 4,404; and in grade 9, 3,375, and that 
is the group in grade 9, Mr. Chairman, who receive $4,070. 

That does not include the regular carriers who are in the longevity 
grades because the Fry report did not consider the longevity grades. 
There are at the present time approximately in round figures. 87,000 
regular city letter carriers in the United States postal service. 

Mr. Murray. How many carriers are in the longevity grades 
already ? 

Mr. Donerry. In round figures I would say 50,000. That would not 
miss by a thousand either way. 

Mr. Murray. The first longevity grade requires 13 years service, 
does it not? 

Mr. Douerry. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. The second grade 18 years, and the third, 25 years? 

Mr. Dourrry. That is right. The present witness looks upon the 
gentleman from Tennessee as one of the true postal experts of our 
day. 

Mr. Bouron. May I inquire? 

The CHatrman. Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Boron. Mr. Keating, was there any particular reason that 
you picked grade 4? 

Mr. Keattnc. To show how absurd the $25 pay increase was to the 
people in that grade. They should be given considerably more con- 
sideration than was given by the Fry people. 

Mr. Borron. Not arguing that point at all, but are there not other 
factors in there, namely, the automatic increases, the length of time of 
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service, et cetera, which I understand were changed by the suggestion 
of the Department? 

Mr. Katine. That is true, but it would show comparatively the 
fellow that had 4 years service in 1946 compared to the fellow who 
has 4 years service now and I don’t think that is unfair. 

Mr. Downy. Mr. Chairman, I have another question I would like 
to add to what we have. You said you had 85,000 regular carriers. 
How many substitutes do you have? 

Mr. Keatine. The total of clerks and carriers according to the in- 
formation given the Appropriations Committee by the Post Office 
Department, amounts to 212,000 regular clerks and carriers and 
116,000 substitutes. 

Mr. Dowpvy. We are just talking about carriers here. 

Mr. Keratine. This is clerks and carriers. With carriers there are 
87,000 regulars and 37,000 substitutes. 

Mr. Donerry. Here is the exact figure, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Dowdy. The number of regulars is 87,537, and the number of sub- 
stitutes is 37,437. That is taken right from the report. 

Mr. Dowpy. Thank you. 

Mr. Keattne. This chart shows what has happened to the take- 
home pay of a letter carrier. This is the average pay of regular let- 
ter carriers, including longevity as shows in the report of. the Post- 
master General. 

It is not the Fry average. It is the average shown in the annual 
report put out by the Postmaster General and they do not include 


the average of the substitutes. It is just the regulars. 

In 1939 the take-home pay of a man with 3 exemptions was $2,007.47. 
That is the average take-home pay. The average take-home pay of 
the man in the same position in 1952 was $3,378.78. To have the equiv- 
alent purchasing power on the basis of the increased cost of living, it 


= 


would require a take-home pay of $3,927.60 or a gross annual pay of 


$4,800 per year. 

Mr. Corr. How many exemptions do you say ? 

Mr. Keatine. Three. 

Mr. Corz. In both figures? 

Mr. Kratine. Yes; that is right. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcs (presiding). I thought with 3 exemptions the tax 
would be about $564 per year. 

Mr. Keatine. With the $4,800 it would be more than that, Mrs. St. 
George. With the $4,800 the tax would be considerably higher. It 
runs around $600. 

Mr. Murray. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, Madam 
Chairman. 

Mrs. Sr. Georor. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. You do not think the Post Office Department should 
reimburse the employees for the income taxes the employee pays, do 
you? 

Mr. Keatina. The other employers have, Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Of course, it is the duty and obligation of the Ameri- 
can citizen to pay taxes and naturally they are burdensome. 

Mr. Keatine. Yes; we are happy to do it. 

Mr. Murray. It is our duty and our privilege to go ahead and pay 
them. 
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Mr. Keatinc. We are happy to do it, Mr. Murray. We feel it is a 
duty and a privilege and a pleasure, but we also realize that other 
employers have given employees increases to cover their taxes and 
we will show in further charts that this has been followed generally in 
industry. 

Mrs. St. Groree. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Donerry. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

The civil-service study devotes some attention to a comparison 
between wages of Federal employees and workers in industry and 
between those in State, county, and city jurisdictions. 

Boiled down, the survey concludes : 

1. Gross average hourly earnings for production workers, all manu- 
fac tering, have increased 182.7 percent since 1939. 

Gross average weekly earnings of nonsupervisory employees in 
5 Seseaniiawanien industries have increased since 1951 from 5.2 
percent to 138.2 percent. 

In more than 30 key bargaining situations, production workers 
received increases in base pay from 1951 to 1953, the majority of 
increases being in excess of 20 cents per hour. 

4. Wage-board rates in Government have increased from 12.6 per- 
cent to 26.1 percent from 1951 to 1953. These employees are the 
80-Ci alled blue-collar workers. 

Thirty-four of thirty-seven State, county, and city governments 
survey. ed have increased wages since 1951. Nineteen have given 
two or more general increases during this period. 

We have prepared charts identified as exhibits No. 4 and No. 5 
showing a few of these increases based on the industries used by the 
President in his economic report and other surveys by the Labor 
Department, and Mr. Keating will discuss chart No. 4 at this time. 

(The charts referred to are as follows:) 
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Mr. Keatine. I would like to explain, if I might, chart No. 5 first. 
This shows the average increases in letter-carriers’ pay since 1939. 
It represents the percentage increase. The averages are taken from 
the reports of the Postmaster General and it compares the increases 
percentagewise with the increases granted in the petroleum-refining 
industry and the tire and inner-tube industry. 

We just happened to select these two. They are taken from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ figures. We tried out some others and 
if we took practically any other industry we would find the same 
result. 

Actually, while we did not get an increase until 1945, they started 
in industry back in 1934 and 1935 and the line would go way below 
the 100 mark if you started back there. 

However, percentagewise these people have gone up well over 200 
percent, but the average of postal elation are less than 180 percent 
since 1939. 

Mrs. St. Groror. Mr. Keating, what figures of the Postmaster 
General’s were those? 

Mr. Keatrne. In every annual report they publish a list of number 
of employees and the salary, and then they have the average and we 
took it right from their report. 
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Mrs. St. Grorce. So that is taken from the annual report. 

Mr. Keatrnc. Yes, ma’am. 

Mr. Murray. How much does the report show for the salary of the 
letter carrier since 1939. 

Mr. Keartrne. It runs about 180 percent according to this chart. 

Mr. Murray. I thought the increase was about 90 percent for letter 
carriers since 1939. 

Mr. Keattna. No, the average doesn’t show that high, Mr. Murray. 
The average went from about $2,007 to $3,900 and something. The 
average back in 1939 was $2,007 and it went up to $3,900 and some 
dollars. 

Mr. Gopser. That is about 90 percent. You said $3900 and what? 

Mr. Keatrne. Around $3,900. 

Mr. Murray. About $2,000. That would show on percent, would 
it not? 

Mr. Keating. That is correct. We did figure the substitutes in 
this chart. That is why the figure is lower in this chart. That is 
average letter carrier pay. The substitutes are included in here, not 
the regulars. 

Mr. Gupser. That is percentage of increase over 1939; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Keatine. That is right. 

Mr. Gupser. Perc entage of increase over 1939 in those three cate- 
gories ¢ 

Mr. Kratrne. Yes. 

Mr. Gusser. In other words, you are taking 1939 as an ideal year 
in which all salaries were properly adjusted in relation with one 
another. 

Mr. Keattne. That has been the general assumption. That has 
been the Bureau of Labor Statistic’s assumption. 

Mr. Morray. Of course, we were still in depression in 1939. 

Mr. Kratine. I think you could probably get a debate on that. 
Salaries started going up in 1934 and 1935. 

Mr. Morray. I thought the depression was pretty bad along 1934 
and 1935 

Mr. Keratrine. I will grant you that. 

Mr. Murray. When did we have the Economy Act reducing the 
pay of all Federal employees 15 percent? What year was that? 

Mr. Keatina. It was repealed in 1934. 

Mr. Murray. It was passed in 1933, was it not? 

Mr. Keatina. Yes, and repealed in 1934. 

Mr. Murray. Partly repealed, not altogether repealed. 

Mr. Keatrne. It was monk 3 months after the law was repealed 
that the Executive order repealed it completely and I think that was 
still in 1934. 

Mr. Moss. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Is your reason for selecting 1939 the fact that is the last 
year before the sudden increases both in cost of living and salaries 
occurred because of World War II and the stepped-up defense activity 
in the Nation ? 

That was a fairly stable period at that time. Since then you have 
had a continuous ascending line both in income and cost of living. 
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Mr. Keatine. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. And that is the reason that year has been selected ¢ 

Mr. Kearina. I don’t think we could dispute the selection because, 
after all, it was done by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and I have a 
great deal of respect for them. I think that they are pretty sound 
in their conclusions. 

Mr. Moss. I think it is very commonly used in industry and busi- 
ness as a comparison with this time. 

Mr. Keating. That is true. 

Mr. Gupsrer. Madam Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
following along the line of Mr. Moss’ question. 

Mr. Moss. I would be happy to yield. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gupser. Following Mr. Moss’ line, you are not accepting 1939 
as an ideal year; you are just selecting the year because it is com- 
monly used. 

Mr. Keatina. I would like to accept 1953 as an ideal year if you 
are going to pick out : year as far as the general prosperity of ‘the 
country is concerned, but not as far as our cause is concerned. 

Mr. Gupser. I mean insofar as a relationship of the salaries charted 
there is concerned. You chose 1939 because it is commonly used, not 
because it is necessarily an ideal year insofar as that relationship is 
concerned ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Keatine. They figure that everything had hit a fairly even 
keel about 1939. Things sort of leveled out. 

Mr. Gupser. Then you do feel that = relationship was right. 

Mr. Keatrne. I think it isa good year, yes. 

Mr. Gusser. I am not speaking ce” the standpoint of economics 
or anything else. I am speaking about the relationship between the 
three salaries which you have charted. You feel that 1939 is proper? 

Mr. Kreative. I think so and I think that we have suffered greatly 
since that time. 

Mr. Crerecia. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Crerecta. On that chart that you are handling there, the 
broken line represents the petroleum and refining industry ? 

Mr. Keating. That is right. 

Mr. Creretia. What type of employees did you include? 

Mr. Keartine. I didn’t include anybody. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics made these figures. We just used those figures. 

Mr. Creretia. Are executives included in those figures; do you 
know ? 

Mr. Kratina. I don’t know. Mrs. Hoover, maybe you could answer 
that question ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ETHEL HOOVER, PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 
DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mrs. Hoover. I am sorry; I don’t have full information, but I am 
pretty sure executives are not included. 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, ACCOMPANIED 
BY JEROME J. KEATING, VICE PRESIDENT, PETER J. CAHILL, 
NATIONAL SECRETARY, AND R. B. KREMERS, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Keatine. I don’t believe Bureau of Labor Statistics uses execu- 
tives in any of their figures. It is the workers. This is a percentage 
relationship, you understand. 

Mr. Creretta. We have to consider what you are considering. 

Mr. Keating. Do you think that the executive increase has been 
much more accelerated ? 

Mr. Creretta. I do not know. I am not testifying. I cannot 
answer it. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, I am a little disturbed about the figure 
given in chart 3, that it would require a total salary of $4,800 to provide 
take-home pay of $3,927.60 for an employee with 3 exemptions. 
I have been doing a little figuring here and I believe that figure is 
based on the employee with only one $600 exemption. 

Mr. Keatine. Three. 

Mr. Corz. Are you sure about that ? 

Mr. Kratina. Yes. I will be glad to give you the worksheets. 

Mr. Corr. The way I figure with respect to the employee with 3 
exemptions, his income tax would be about $566. As far as con- 
cerns your employee with 1 exemption, his income tax would figure 
$873 and a few cents; that is the figure you used to arrive at $3,927.60. 

Mr. Kratine. There is another fact that enters in there; that is, 
that there has been a change in the deduction for retirement, so in 
computing the take-home pay of the Government employee, figuring 
the actual money that he is given, there has been a change in the 
percentage and in reduction of retirement. 

Mr. Corr. You do not base these figures on income tax, do you? 

Mr. Kratinea. Not entirely. It is what he actually gets in money. 

Mr. Corr. Iam a man with three exemptions. 

Mr. Kratina. That will explain the difference, that we did take 
into consideration the exemption for civil-service retirement. 

Mr. Cox. Deductions for retirement annuities. 

Mr. Keratrnea. Yes. It went from 31% to 6 percent. 

Mr. Cote. Not 6 percent since 1947. 

Mr. Murray. It went from 5 percent to 6 percent. 

Mr. Cote. From 5 percent to 6 percent in 1947. 

Mr. Murray. I was glad to hear Mr. Keating compliment the sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor. I presume he agrees with the 
testimony of Mr. Clague that the cost of living has increased since 
July 1951, 4 percent. 

Mr. Keatrna. I wouldn’t dispute that, but the fact of the matter is 
that we go back further than that. We figure we were way behind the 
eight ball in 1951 after we got the increase and even if the increase is 
only 4 percent we still think that we have a good case for $800. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Bouron. Mr. Keating, in your remarks you pointed out that 
1939 was considered to be a year when the economy was leveling out 
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and the relationships were fairly stable and static. Do you by any 
chance know the number of unemployed persons in 1939? 

Mr. Keattne. No; I can’t give you a figure on that. I haven’t 
checked that recently. 

Mr. Borron. Thank you. 

Mr. Keatrnc. The employment was fairly well starting to stabilize 
at that time, but I couldn’t give you any exact figure. 

Mr. Bouron. There were about 8 million unemployed in that year ; 
is that not right? 

Mr. Keatrna. I wouldn’t hazard a guess, but probably. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, one other question please. Mr. Keat- 
ing, you keep talking about take-home pay. Of course, that excludes 
your taxes and then 6 percent deduction for retirement. You agree 
that the amount paid by an employee is a good sound investment, do 
you not? 

Mr. Keattna. I think it is a wonderful investment. 

Mr. Murray. If he is buying bonds and orders a payroll deduction 
for bonds, you would say that is a good investment. 

Mr. Keartina. I think it isa wonderful investment, but when a man’s 
family is hungry retirement deductions won’t buy his children food. 
It is money over which he has no control and which has nothing to do 
with his cost of living. It is a provision for the future, of course, and 
a wise provision for that. However, in computing take-home pay 
which has been done in many wage agreements, the social-security tax 
has been considered as well as withholding tax in computing the 
amount of take-home pay that the man received. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Cretella? 

Mr. Creretia. My inquiry is directed along the same line. When 
you talked about take-home pay you excluded from the man’s salary 
his retirement money. 

Mr. Keatrine. That is right. 

Mr. Creretia. What is the other deduction that you make? 

Mr. Keartinc. Just the withholding tax and retirement deduction. 

Mr. Crerecia. How about allocation of salary toward war bonds? 

Mr. Keatina. The individual decides what he wants to do in that 
regard. He can allocate none or he can allocate a lot. They do it, of 
course, according tomeans. There are a lot of our people that haven’t 
been able to allocate any. 

Mr. Creretita. Have you taken any of those deductions into con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. Keatinc. No. There is no way of knowing how much that is 
and they are not a factor anyway. As to the money that he allocates 
for deduction of war bonds, he does that voluntarily. He voluntarily 
takes that and puts it in savings. 

Mr. Murray. Would that no affect his take-home pay ? 

Mr. Knatrine. I don’t think that is hardly a valid comparison. It 
means he wouldn’t get that much money, but he could decide the day 
before payday he wasn’t going to take any bonds the next payday. 
He can change that at any time he wants. 

This chart shows the average for regular clerks and letter carriers. 
We have the cost of living. It runs fairly close, as you see. We have 
also shown what the workers in other industries have received. Here 
is the bituminous coal miners who received increases of well over 
300 percent. You see that building construction workers since 1939 
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have received increases of over 200 percent. You have your factory 
workers who have gone up to a like figure, and your railroad workers 
who have gone up 140 percent, and if the $800 that we are seeking 
at this time was Sranmed to the letter carriers and the regular clerks 
it would put their salary still below the increases granted railroad 
workers, so this chart I think clearly demonstrates the fact that all of 
the other industries have received pay increases far greater than what 
has been granted to the postal workers. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Does this chart bear out the theory that all these 
workers, that is, railroad workers, building construction workers, 
factory workers, and bituminous coal miners, are all that far above 
the cost of living index ? 

Mr. Keattina. Yes. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. And the letter carriers now are just about even 
with the cost of living index? 

Mr. Keartna. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Of course, that poses a question of just how much 
above the cost of living index ‘lo we have to be to get by. 

Mr. Keating. I think this clearly shows that the increases here have 
taken up the slack for the tax they have to pay, but the postal em- 
»loyee’s actual salary is reduced because of the tax, the actual money 
fre has to spend. 

Mrs. Sr. Groreer. In other words, these people have their taxes, and 
security, and so forth added to wages. Therefore, they show that 
large an increase over the cost of living index. 

Mr. Keatine. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. I notice that this chart evidently was prepared or 
came from statistics of the department of research of the American 
Federation of Labor. Do you have any similar statistics from the 
Department of Labor on your wage increases ? 

Mr. Kerattnc. These are Department of Labor charts. They are 
taken from the Economic Report of the President. I have that re- 
port right here. I can show you the exact chart here showing all 
these other industries with the increases. On that has been super- 
imposed the clerks and letter carriers salaries. The cost of living 
came from the Department of Labor, but all these other figures show- 
ing the increases in the workers came from the Economic Report 
of the President. 

The Cuarrman. If we had asked for a Department of Labor report 
on the same situation you are describing would it be similar to your 
chart ? 

Mr. Keattne. You would have received the same chart exactly. 

Mr. Gupser. This is based on gross weekly wages, that is, before 
taxes; is that right ? 

Mr. Keatinea. That is right. 

Mr. Gupser. Is it not possible that the higher rates of pay would 
naturally, under a progressive taxation system, have a greater deduc- 
tion, so that if those same figures were altered to include take-home 
pay would not the lines necessarily be much closer together ? 

Mr. Keatine. Of course, your basic assumption is wrong, in that 
this doesn’t mean actual money. It is a percentage increase. For 
example, the factory workers’ salary on a volar basis might not put 
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them up there, so it is a percentage increase and you couldn’t apply 
that rule. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask another question. 
Do you have a chart showing the increases in the salary of school- 
teachers and in the salaries of policemen and firemen? 

Mr. Keatine. We have policemen and firemen. 

Mr. Murray. And schoolteachers, too? 

Mr. Keating. No, sir. As to schoolteachers, unfortunately, the 
schoolteachers have lagged far behind, as everybody admits. In 
fact, in this issue of Look there is an article by Robert Hutchins in 
which he says that there are something like 60,000 people leaving the 
job of schoolteaching every year because of the inadequate salaries. 
I think that is generally conceded, that they have been shabbily 
treated by the American people, and I think we all ought to hang our 
heads in shame when we talk about schoolteachers’ salaries. 

The Cuarmman. Do you have one for other clerks and salesmen 
in stores, and those employed in banks, and people of that class? 

Mr. Kratrne. Yes, we have one with retail clerks. We will come 
to that later on. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Chairman, I have some more questions on that 

same chart. They are along the line of my last question. Suppose 
you got away from percentages and you reduced that down to actual 
average earnings. Would there be much of a disparity between 
the four categories chartered there, or is it possible that some of them 
or even all of them might be below the postal workers? 

Mr. Keating. That is possibly true. However, in determining a 
salary you wouldn’t pay the same salary for different types of work. 
That is one of the things that you are considering here in your re- 
evaluation of jobs and it isn’t fair to expect a post: al worker to get. 
the same salary as a factory worker who has generally little education 
and no skill and is doing some routine job over and over again, so it 
isn’t fair to put it on that basis. 

Mr. Bouron. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Bouron. We are just as interested, Mr. Keating, as I know you 
are, in seeing to it that the postal employee gets a fair salary. The 
difficulty I have in looking at this ¢ chart is, for example, that I notice 
the greatest percentage of increase was for the bituminous coal mine- 
worker and is based on gross weekly wages. Isn’t one of the consid- 
erations that must be taken into account the fact that employment as 
a carrier in the postal system is steady employment, while in the 
coal-mining industry, the building construction industry, et cetera, 
on an annual basis it is a long way from being steady employment 
Therefore, is there not a great distinction to be made between those 
two and the job in the postal service ? 

Mr. Keatine. I wouldn't necessarily say there is a great distinction. 
However, we have to admit that in some occupations that has to be 
taken into consideration in the pay involved. However, usually the 
type of person that is employed in that occupation isn’t as well 
schooled or as skilled as a person in more stable employment, 

Mr. Borton. We are not talking about skills. We are talking 
about relation. 

Mr. Kratrne. Actually some of those work 3 days a week and make 
as much as those in the Post Office. 
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The Cuairman. Take a coal miner. How much does he earn per 
year compared with the people you represent per year ? 

Mr. Kearine. They earn more; most of them. 

The CHarrman. Does this chart indicate that? 

Mr. Keattnc. This shows their weekly average; yes. That shows 
the increase in their gross weekly average. They earn more and, of 
course, as you know, in the coal mining industry there is a great 
disparity in what they earn in different regions. Some coal mines 
are active most of the year and others are conside rably more season- 
able. 

The CHarrman. I wonder if Mr. Bolton doesn’t have something 
there when he calls attention to your chart which shows, for instance 
coal miners way above postal workers. 

You are talking about the weekly wages while they work; is that 
not correct ¢ 

Mr. Keating. No. We are talking about averages. 

The Cuairman. Does it mean the total average that all coal miners 
earn during the year? 

Mr. Keatina. 52 weeks in the year, yes. 

The CHamman. If there are 500,000 coal miners in the United 
States who work, the average they would earn during the year is 
much more than the average earned by postal workers? 

Mr. Keating. Their weekly pay is increased. 

The Cuarrman. [ am not talking about that. I am just talking 
about the total amount they earn in a year’s time. Is there anything 
wrong with that question ? 

Mr. Keratine. Of course you are talking about percentages and 
totals. They are different things and you are using a different norm. 
The CuarrMan. I am not using anything. I am just asking you. 
Mr. Keratine. Of course it is like an apple and a piece of wood, 

mean you can’t draw an exact valid comparison. 

The Cyaan. Let us get this right. You are making a compari- 
son, not me. 

Mr. Kratine. Yes; on a percentage basis they make more than we 
do. They have increased tremendously. 

The Cuairman. You have not answered my question. What I am 
talking about is the total amount that a coal miner receives in a 
year’s time, the total amount of gross receipts, what he gets. 

Mr. Keatine. Percentagewise it is increased according to the chart. 

The Camman. And he has earned, we will say, $7,000 in a year, 
while the carrier only earns $5,000 or $4,000 ? 

Mr. Kratinc. No. From 1939 till 1953 percentagewise, his earn- 
ings have increased that amount, while the letter carriers and the 
postal employees have only increased the amount shown by this chart. 
It doesn’t necessarily mean that he gets twice as much, or three times 
as much, or four times as much, but it has meant he got increases 
almost twice as much as letter carriers have in that same period of 
time. 

Mr. Bouton. I do not mean to belabor the point, Mr. Chairman, but 
I think I can clear up my difficulty in one question. Mr. Keating, 
if instead of reading “B ased on gross weekly wages” there were used 
“On gross annual wages,” would the chart be the same? 

Mr. Keratine. It would be the same. 
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Mr. Murray. What about the increase in wages in private industry 
for the last 6 months. I noticed where a number of the railroad 
workers have accepted an increase of 5 cents an hour or 40 cents a 
day, $12 a month or less. I notice where a number of employees in 
industries up in New England and New York have foregone any 
increase at all because of bad business. 

Mr. Keatrine. I was just reading a report where there have been 
a number of increases, Mr. Murray. It is in the economic report put 
out by the Economic Bureau here in Washington. I didn’t bring it 
with me. I don’t remember the exact figures, but there have been 
increases from 21 to 12 cents in many industries during the last 3 
months. 

The general conclusion is that there has been a slowup on the in- 
crease and this will be a decline in the amount of the increase, but of 
course we are going back and trying to pick up an increase back 
several years that we did not receive. 

Mr. Murray. However, the trend has been for the last several 
months toward smaller increases than heretofore. 

Mr. Keatrne. That is right. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Might I make an observation there in regard to 
what Mr. Murray said? The railroad men settled, it is true, for a 5- 
percent increase. 

Mr. Murray. Five cents an hour I thought. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Five cents an hour. In addition to that the 13- 
cent increase that they received by reason of the escalator clause was 
made basic and in addition to that they received 1 week’s more vaca- 
tion, 3 weeks of vacation, so I think that in reality they got a very 
substantial increase. 

Mr. Murray. Many carriers get 4 weeks vacation, plus 13 days sick 
leave. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. And they pay for their own pension. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. It seems to me we are working a little bit at cross 
purposes, and some of us are talking on a percentage basis while some 
of us are talking on net or gross dollars and cents. It is a possibility, 
is it not, Mr. Keating, that you might get a large percentage raise 
and still be getting less actual dollars and cents than someone who 
got a much smaller percentage raise ? 

Mr. Keratina. That is true. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I think that is what we are trying to elucidate. 
Which is it? What is the actual dollar amount that the bituminous 
coal miner gets in the year compared to the annual salary of the post 
office employees ? 

Mr. Kearine. They get more than the postal carriers. 

Mrs. Str. Grorer. In spite of the layoffs? 

Mr. Keratrxe. I could give you figures on that but I don’t have 
them with me. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I am sure you know. 

Mr. Bonrn. In the anthracite region right now the average yearly 
-arnings of an employee in the mines amounts to about $2,200. 

Mrs. Str. Grorer. That is what I thought, Mr. Bonin, because there 
is so much time out in the mining industry. 
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Mr. Keatrne. The anthracite is slowed up considerably more than 
bituminous. 

Mr. Bontn. I have about 16,000 unemployed. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. However, the bituminous coal people are the ones 
you have in this chart. 

Mr. Keartine. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. The reason I asked the question—I appreciate Mrs. 
St. George’s observation—I was trying to find out whether you claim, 
according to your charts, that people who work in coal mines are get- 
ting more money per year than those employed in the postal service? 

Mr. Katina. They have been over the last few years. 

The CuammMan. During the year. 

Mr. Bontn. Mr. Rees, I might explain, if they worked full time—if 
they worked, we will say, 260 days a year—they would. 

The CuatrMan. I understand that, but it is seasonal work. 

Mr. Keatine. Not so much in the bituminous industry, Mr. Rees, 
as it isin the anthracite. 

Mr. Cote. I would like to go back again to chart No. 3 merely for the 
purpose of giving you an opportunity to correct the chart. 

Mr. Bouron. Would the gentleman yield for one last question on 
this chart ? 

Mr. Corx. Yes. 

Mr. Bouron. I just want tomake sure. Mr. Keating, when you say 
gross weekly wage are you not figuring it on X dollars per week and 
then multiplying it by 52 weeks or 48 weeks? 

Mr. Keating. Of course the figure that we have is taken from the 
President’s economic report. We did not make that computation our- 
selves. My impression would be that it is the average weekly and then 
the month. 

Mr. Botton. If that is what they do, which is what I was thinking 
of, then if you substituted the word “annual” for “weekly” in this 
chart it would not necessarily be the same. 

Mr. Kratinea. Of course that comparison would be valid only if you 
included the substitutes. We have seasonal work with substitutes and 
of course, if you have somebody that works a half-year and then disap- 
pears from the community for a half year, I do not think you wenld 
use them as a valid comparison. 

Mr. Bouron. That may be true. I just had difficulty in analyzing 
the chart. 

Mr. Kratina. It is difficult. I don’t know how the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics arrived at their figures, but it is very difficult to get figures 
on this sort of thing and I am sure that they have used the very best 
method of approach. I think that they have the very best figures and 
we have to show some dependence and acceptance of their competence. 

If not, we are wasting a lot of money. Puresialty, I have a lot of 
confidence in them. 

Mr. Corz. My only purpose in calling this to your attention is so 
that you can correct the chart before it goes into the permanent record. 
I feel sure that whoever computed this chart figured the income tax 
on the $4,800 of the poor bachelor with just one exemption. I stepped 
from the committee room a moment ago to call an income tax expert 
and he gave me the figure of $873 as the income tax on $4,800 for a 
person with one exemption. That leaves the $3,927. You have 60 
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cents there, but it denotes that that was the figure used. I also checked 
the income tax for a person with three exemptions on $4,800, and that 
amounts to $564 even. 

Your 6 percent retirement on $4,800 would amount to $288, and if 
you add that to $564, you get only $852. Do you see what I mean? 
There is a disc repanc y in the chart. That is the only reason I call this 
to your attention. 

Mr. Krartine. Even if you get $852 you get a take-home pay of 
$3,900 against $4,800. 

Mr. Cour. That is all I have. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. We are going to run out of time here, and if you refer 
back to your first chart again I have some figures that maybe will make 
me understand it. 

The Cuarrman. All right; chart No. 1. 

Mr. Dowpy. On your line down there that represents letter carriers 
I have gotten the figures that in 1935 there were 49,000-plus regular 

carriers for an average pay of $2,097, which would amount to $102.9 
adillieh. 

Mr. Keatine. We didn’t do that, though. 

Mr. Dowpy. You did on those other 3 lines or 4 lines you have 
drawn there. 

Mr. Kerattne. Yes; we used the gross. 

Mr. Dowpy. Would it not make a comparison which we could un- 
derstand and which would demonstrate something if you had the 
same for all of them ? 

Mr. Kerarine. Yes, I think perhaps you may have a point there but 
I do think that this shows a very definite eaiahpenenie. 

Mr. Dowpy. If you were to chart these figures, $102.9 million in 
1935 and $361.3 million in 1953, and if you will chart that, I think 
it will give us something which will compare with these other four 
lines. 

Mr. Keatine. $102.9 million and $361.3 million; what does that 
represent ¢ 

Mr. Dowpy. I have multiplied the number of regular carriers by 
their average wage in 1935 and the number of regular carriers by their 
average wage in 1953. 

Mr. Krarine. It is $102 million to $361 million? 

Mr. Downy. Yes. I think it probably would be under your lines 
you have there already. 

Mr. Kerarine. It would still be way under all of them. 

Mr. Dowpvy. It would be something to compare. 

Mr. Keatine. However, what were the number of carriers in 19354 

Mr. Downy. 49,000. 

Mr. Keartne. And they practically doubled, whereas your number 
of people employed has only gone up 25 percent, so a fair comparison 
would still put them way below. 

The Cuamman. How much? 

Mr. Keartine. There were 46 million employed i in 1935 compared to 
60 million last year. That is approximately a 25-percent increase, but 
you have a 10)-percent increase in the number of carriers employed. 
Even if you do not take an average, we would still be below all these 
figures. If you take an average it would be way below. 
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Mr. Dowpy. I understand that. I know it would be under those 
figures, but I think it would be something which we could compare 
better with your figures if you got the total figures. an 

Mr. Kearine. I have to figure percentages. It is $102 million? 

Mr. Dowpy. It is $102.9 million and $361.3 million. 

Mr. Kerarine. That is actually about a 260-percent increase over 
100. It would put it up here. It would be about here now. I did not 
draw the line. Weare still way behind no matter how you figure. 

Mr. Moss. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dowpy. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. That would give us a complete distortion because you 
have taken in these other factors in extending them; you have taken 
percentage only. You have not related that percentage to the increase 
in the number of workers. 

Mr. Keartine. No; we have taken the total here. This is the total. 

Mr. Moss. You have taken the total figure in your letter carriers, too, 
have you not? 

Mr. Kravtna. No; this isan average pay. If you took total figures, 
the fact that this is double and this has only gone up about 25 percent, 
you might wind up down here somewhere; however, with your figure 
we still win. 

The CuarrMan. Let us get it as nearly as we can. 

Mr. Keartna. I think this comparison is just as valid as the other. 

The Cuairman. It is not a question of winning. It is a question 
of trying to get the facts. 

Mr. Keartne. I think it still demonstrates the same point. 

Mr. Moss. You say you have taken averages on letter carriers? 

Mr. Keatine. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. What type of averages have you taken? Have you taken 
the average earnings of the average letter carriers, or the average 
increase in the earnings of letter carriers? 

Mr. Kratrna. It is the average increase. 

Mr. Moss. You have taken the average increase in the other factors, 
have you not? 

Mr. Keating. No; this is a total figure. 

Mr. Moss. Doesn’t this average here spell to a total, too? 

Mr. Knarine. Yes; it represents practically the same thing, I think. 

Mr. Moss. If you are going to adjust it for specific factors you are 
going to have to make the same adjustment on the others or the rela- 
tionship would be distorted. 

Mr. Kratine. That is right. However you adjust it, the fact re- 
mains that the letter carriers have not shared equally in the national 
output, 

Mr. Dowpy. I think that is true, but there has to be an adjustment 
one way or the other and I thought it ‘would be easier to adjust the 
bottom line than to adjust the other four. 

Mr. Moss. If you do not adjust the other four you lose any validity 
of comparison. 

Mr. Dowpy. I thought I understood those other four lines, but 
maybe I did not. I might be confused about them as well. Your red 
line there is the one of total income of everybody. 

Mr. Keating. That is right. It is a gross figure. It is a percentage 
increase in the gross figure. 
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Mr. Dowpy. With respect to the red dot you put there, is that not 
the same thing for the carrier salary ? 

Mr. Kearttne. Yes and no. 

Mr. Downy. How no? 

Mr. Kearrne. Yes; that is true, but no, it is not a very good compar- 
ison because there has been an increase of 100 percent in the persons 
involved here and there has only been an increase of about 25 per- 
cent in the persons involved there. 

Mr. Dowpy. Can you adjust those other four lines down to—— 

Mr. Keartinc. It would be about here, I guess. That is a guess 
[indicating }. 

Mr. Dowpy. It is all about the same then. Whichever way you 
adjust you are going to get something we understand. The other way 
it was distorted, was it not? 

Mr. Keattnc. Comparatively I still like this a little bit better. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Your dotted line is the increase in product for all letter 
carriers ¢ 

Mr. Kratine. No; it is the increase in average salary, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Increase in average salary only ? 

Mr. Keartine. That is right. This represents the gross product 
actually. That increase represents the increase in gross product, but 
I think to use that in comparison with this and have a valid conclusion 
you have to figure the number of people involved, and there has been 
only a 25-percent increase here when there has been a 50-percent in- 
crease here [indicating]. 

Mr. Creretta. Mr. Chairman, I hope we can adjourn at this point. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski wanted to ask one question. 

Mr. Lesryskt. Mr. Keating, your charts are all well and good. I do 
not think that the charts will bring out the exact picture. What we 
want to know and find out is what the carrier is worth, and what the 
clerk is worth, and so forth. Of course, we know you are underpaid, 
but I think we ought to forget the charts and go on the merits of the 
individuals, what they have to know to achieve that job and so forth. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donerry. May I say to the gentleman, if he could forget the 
Fry Associates charts we could forget ours, because they are com- 
pletely distorted. 

Mr. Lestnskr. You are perfectly correct. 

The Cuamman. The committee will adjourn until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned on Tuesday, 
March 2, 1954, to reconvene on March 3, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3, 1954 


House oF RBPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, m room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Caatrman. The committee will be in order. 

The committee will continue its hearings with respect to the pro- 
posed legislation dealing with the question of increases in salaries, 
wages, and other benefits for those employed in the Government 
service, including those in the postal service. The committee is going 
to change the order just briefly. We have with us this morning a 
distinguished Member of the House, a Member who rendered valua- 
ble service in this committee. We are going to have him testify at 
this time for the reason he has business away from the city the next 
few days and we would like to have his testimony. We are going 
to call on Congressman Laurie ©. Battle of Alabama. We will be 
glad to hear from you, Mr. Battle. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Barriz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and distinguished mem- 
bers of the Past Office and Civil Service Committee. 

The Cuarrman. Having been a member just make yourself at 
home. 

Mr. Barrie. Having served under you and with many of these 
other gentlemen I feel at home and I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity, and I appreciate taking your time, gentlemen, here for just 
a few minutes. 

I have always found Chairman Rees most fair and considerate. I 
started on this committee in the 80th Congress and Mr. Rees was 
chairman at that time, so I am grateful for this opportunity of testi- 
fying in behalf of H. R. 2344 and I believe there is a companion 
bill, H. R. 2297, or other bills which give a much needed raise to 
our postal employees. 

If I remember correctly, about the last time that the salaries were 
adjusted by the Congress was in 1951 and since that time I believe 
the cost of living has continued to rise. 

I do not believe that it is good business practice or sound economy 
to pay an employee less than a decent living wage. It is my belief 
that you will find the average wage for postal employees below that 
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received in private industry and in manufacturing plants. The postal 
employees play a vital role in the lives of all Americ ans, as each of 
us know, and their work is one of great responsibility. We must have 
decent wages and good working “conditions for them if we are to 
continue to attract and keep inte elligent and capable men needed for 
this important work and if we are to give the service to the American 
people which they deserve. 

During the past 3 years I have received hundreds of letters from 
postal workers telling me of the hardships they are enduring in try ing 
to meet the high cost of living. I do not mean hardships ‘because of 
the lack of some luxury, but just plain everyday living needs such 
as food, rent, clothes, medical expenses, and all the basic items nec- 
essary to rear a happy and healthy family. Many of our postal em- 
ployees have taken part-time jobs or their wives must go out and 
work in order to supplement the family budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already submitted a statement to this com- 
mittee and included a letter from one of my postal employees who gave 
a breakdown of his budget and his expenses and so forth, his intake 
and outgo. That letter speaks volumes and it gives a much more 
eloquent picture than I could ever give here before you this morning. 

In my opinion his plea for a raise is far more eloquent than any 
statistics or words that I could offer. It is respectfully requested that 
the committee study the information in this letter. I am sure that you 
will not find any of the so-called fat in this budget that so often is 
referred to as being in the United States Budget. 

It shows the imperative need for adjustment in the salaries of postal 
employees to bring them more in line with the daily cost of living. 
L urge the committee to approve such legislation in the very near 
future. 

I will not bore you with a long statement. I just wanted to take this 
opportunity, for which I am grateful, to appear before you personally. 
I know full well that these gentlemen who are up here testifying 
before you from day to day can substantiate the needs of our postal 
workers for better working conditions, better living conditions, and 
a salary raise. 

I appreciate this opportunity very much, sir. 

The Cuairman. We thank you, Mr. Battle. We appreciate your 
being here this morning. 

Mr. Barriz. Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. William C. Doherty was testifying when we 
adjourned yesterday. Mr. Doherty is recognized. He is accompanied 
by Mr. Keating, Mr. Cahill, and Mr. Kremers. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, ACCOMPANIED BY JEROME 
J. KEATING, VICE PRESIDENT, PETER J. CAHILL, NATIONAL 
SECRETARY, AND R. B. KREMERS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS—Resumed 


Mr. Douerry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at 
yesterday’ s hearing there was discussion relative to the pay of mine- 
ashen in the anthracite region and we regret exceedingly that 
we did not have the figures to give to the committee at that time. I 
now have management ; figures from one coal company in the anthra- 
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cite region, in the heart of the anthracite region, Pittston, Pa. It 
is the Knox Coal Co. They advise us that the average earnings of 
miners employed for the calendar year 1953 ranged from $4,500 to 
$5,500 per annum. 

The daily wage of a coal miner is $19. It does not include the 
fringe benefits and the workweek is set at different days. 

The $4,500 to $5,500 figure does not mean that they work 5 days 
each week. In some instances they work as low as 3 days a week. 

The CuHarrman. Does it mean that the average anthracite coal 
miner in the United States receives as much as $5,000 a year? 

Mr. Douerty. The anthracite region is in Pennsylvania, the hard- 
coal area, and it means that the Knox Coal Co. is representative of 
the anthracite operators and that their miners received that amount 
of money. We have sent word into Pittston and Scranton, and 
Wilkes-Barre, asking our people there to submit other management 
figures, not labor figures, but management figures, and I am reason- 
ably certain that the figures will reveal that the amounts being paid 
in the Knox Coal Co. will be standard throughout the industry. 

I wanted the record to show that at least one management firm in 
Pittston had sent in this report, and as other reports come in we will 
make them available to the committee, sir. 

Mr. Dowpy. May I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. Does that mean that they work enough weeks that 
their income for the year was that? 

Mr. Donerry. That is right, Mr. Dowdy. They worked enough 
weeks and enough days in the year at $19 a day so that their income 
ranged from a minimum of $4,500 to a maximum of $5,500, meaning 
some of the miners worked more days than others. 

Mr. Downy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I would not like to dispute the gentleman, but $19 
a day at 5 days a week and 52 weeks a year is just a little under $5,000. 
In other words, they are working the full day, $19 a day. Figure it 
out quickly for yourself. Take $20 a day; $20 a day at 5 days a week 
is $100 a week. 

Mr. Donerry. This is the average. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. The point is that we understand in the coal industry 
as a whole they are not working full time at the present time. I am 
just trying to correct you on that. 

Mr. Douerty. I stand corrected if I need correction, but these 
figures are right from the Knox Coal Co. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Maybe they are working full time, then, and the 
rest are not. 

Mr. Donerry. I didn’t indicate that. I said that these were the 
averages in earnings for the year 1953 as of December 31. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. $19 a day is just a little under $5,000 a year for full 
time, working every day in the week. 

Mr. Murray. Five days a week you mean. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Is it not possible that these figures also represent over- 
time paid on a given day, that sometimes, even though they may be 
working a 5-day week or a 3-day week, at a given time they will work 
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overtime at a higher rate, and it would be difficult to make the com- 
putation you just made and have any real bearing on the averages as 
reported by management. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. | think it is signifient here that Mr. Doherty men- 
tioned $19 a day; $1.6214 an hour at 8 hours a day is $12.96, almost 
$13aday. The difference is the fellow in the Post Office Department 
gets $13 or a little better a day and these people that need no educa- 
tion get $19a day. I think that is very important. 

Mr. Douerry. I didn’t say that they don’t have education. They 
go down into the bowels of the earth and dig coal and they have 
one of the most difficult jobs in America. Mr. ~ Murray gave the an- 
swer that it was a 5-day-week. If they work 6 days it should be 
said that they get a premium pay over and above. This figure I am 
inserting in the record is not a premium pay. 

Mr. Lestnsxkt. Does it include the fringe benefits that they receive ? 

Mr. Douerry. It does not include fringe benefits. 

The Cuarrman. Some of these coal miners are not college trained 
or high school trained. I have a little feeling in respect to coal miners 
because some of my very close relatives and forebears were coal miners, 
and that is, even though they may not have had the education, I think 
the kind of work they perform is not the kind of work that you or 
your group or my group would like to do. 

Mr. Donerry. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry if I left that inference. 

The Cuarrman. That is one of the most important industries of all. 
So when you make comparisons, I say there is a little feeling in respect 
to that. I think the coal miner although he may not have had educa- 
tion, nevertheless, works at a hazardous job and the situation is not 
quite comparable with the postal workers. 

Mr. Donerry. A college education is not a mark of intelligence. 

The CHamman. We understand all that. 

Mr. Douerry. I know people with college educations who are 
nitwits. 

May I proceed, from page 13, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. You have the floor. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Justa moment. I do not recall Mr. Doherty saying 
that miners are without education or anything like that. I think 
something was said by Mr. Lesinski, but I do not know that the 
witness said anything to that effect. 

Mr. Donerry. The witness did not infer that. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I think your testimony is very fine. I think you 
clarified the matter of the average wage of miners very well today, 
and that was very confused at the time you left the stand yesterday. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Will the gentleman y rield at that point ? 

Mr. Wirnrow. Yes. 

Mr. Lesinskt. I would like to clarify what I said there. I did not 
say ignorance of the coal miners. What I meant is the fact that this 
had no bearing upon the person’s intelligence or his ability, because, 
as you have stated, a college education oftentimes is a detriment to 
a person’s ability. The fact is we have no comparison between the 
coal miners and the people in the Post Office Department. A coal 
mine job is a routine job where a postal employee does not have a 
routine job. He has to keep ahead. He has to keep abreast of every- 
thing, and does not follow routine matter. 
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The fact is the postal employee has to be more on the ball, although 
a coal miner has to watch himself personally as far as the difference 
in the jobs is concerned. In the meantime, a coal miner will make 
$19 a day where a postal employee will only make about $13 a day. 

Mr. Dowpy. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Lesinski. Go ahead. 

Mr. Dowpy. I understand from what Mr. Lesinski said a while 
ago that he meant a college education was not necessary to be a coal 
miner. <A college graduate could be a coal miner but it is not necessary 
to be a coal miner. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. That is for sure. 

Mr. Douerty. That is the way the witness understood it, and I 
accepted the statement by Mr. Lesinski in a very friendly way and 
tried to make a friendly answer. 

The Cyaan. To make one more remark, the only observation the 
Chair is trying to make is that irrespective of your education, that 
there is a great difference between the work of a coal miner and that 
of a mail carrier or an employee in the office of a Member of the House 
or a Member of the House himself, because the work in a coal mine is 
extremely hazardous. 

It is not the kind of work that you and I would like to do if we 
could do something else, even if it was not quite as remunerative. 

Mr. Douerry, | agree with the distinguished chairman on that point 
with the exception that the work of a letter carrier is equally laborious. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there are any educational 
standards in the legislation which we have before us. Cannot we get 
on with the hearing ? 

The Cuatrman. Education standards are out. Proceed, Mr. 
Doherty. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would just like to add something to that. I think 
that in the discussion here it was well pointed out that the greatest 
rewards do not always go to the people that do the most hazardous 
and useful work. 

Mr. Donerry. That is a true statement. I have before me a docu- 
ment just released yesterday, the Joint Economic Report, the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, on the January 1954 Economic 
Report of the President. On page 20 thereof we find the following 
language and in just a few brief sentences: 

The Congress should enact and the President approve a tax program that will 
set off a chain reaction of consumer buying that will reduce inventories, provide 
jobs, and renew public confidence. The trickle-down theory which is the core 
of the administration tax program is, be believe, wrong in concept, wrong in 
equity, and incapable of doing the job. We cannot fatten the herd by feeding 
the bulls. 

That is exactly what the Fry reports attempt to do in the United 
States postal system. Now may I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuairman. Any further questions ¢ 

Proceed. 

Mr. Douerty. I am on page 13 of my prepared statement, ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee. 

Turning to increases granted employees in municipal jurisdictions, 
T have with me an editorial from a leading Chicago newspaper, dated 
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December 23, 1953. I would like to quote one brief paragraph from 
the editorial. It reads: 

The 1954 budget— 
meaning the Chicago city budget— 
provides funds to hire 500 additional policemen and the basic wage has been 
raised $225 a year. 

This is the part which attracted my eye—and I am again quoting the 
editorial : 

After January (1954) a patrolman with 3 or more years’ service will be paid 
$4,725 a year. 

In other words, a patrolman with 3 or more years’ service receives 
$335 a year more in baa wages than a letter carrier with 25, 35, or 
even 50 years service, including his basic wages and his maximum 
longevity earnings. 

A similar comparison can be made closer to home, right here in the 
District of Columbia. 

I hold in my hand an announcement released by the Civil Service 
Commission, dated January 12, 1954. It outlines the duties, require- 
ments, and pay structure of members of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. The same pay formula is applicable 
to fire fighters in the District of Columbia. 

We have reduced these items to graph form, identified as exhibits 
6and7. If it meets with your approval, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Keating 
will explain these charts, which we think are most important charts 
because they show what the members of the district committee and the 
Members of Congress did for the policemen and firemen in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the Ist session of this 83 Congress, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Keating is recognized. 

(The charts referred to are as follows:) 
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SCHEDULES OF CITY POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN 
COMPARED TO LETTER CARRIER PAY 


ANNUAL PAY 

Entrance Top Grade 
New York $3725 $4255 $4780 
Chicago $4242 $4404 $4725 
Philadelphia $3583 $4500 
Los Angeles $4260 $4500 $4740 $5004 
San Francisco $4404 $4554 $4704 $5004 
Cleveland $4548 


LETTER CARRIER SALARIES 
$3270 $3370 $3470» $3570 $3670 $3770 $3870 $3970 $4070 


AVERAGE SALARY W. Y. CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
Entrance Top Grade Alter 3 Years Top Grade 


$3725 $4780 
4242 4725 
3583 4500 


$11,550 = 3 $14,005 =- 3 
Average Entrance $3,850 $4,668 


Average Entrance Letter Carrier After 3 Years Alter 10 Years 
Letter Carrier $3,270 $3,570 $4,070 


No. 7 


Mr. Keattne. This chart is merely a comparison of the pay rates of 
the policemen and firemen in the law enacted in this Congress and 
the pay rates of letter carriers. The perpendicular gives the dollar 
pay and the horizontal the years of advancement. 

Letter carriers start at $3,270. In the 8th year they reach $4,070 
and these are their 3 longevity grades. After 13, 18, and 25 years, 
that is, after 25 years, they reach the top of $4,370. Under the new 
law the policemen and firemen start at $3,900. They get 3 pay in- 
creases within 3 years that bring them up to $4,641. Then they go 
into their longevity grades w hich i is an increase of $120 each, $4,761, 
$4,881, $4,901, $5,021, and $5,141, which they reach at the end of 28 
years. 

You will see from this chart that there is considerable spread be- 
tween the pay of policemen and firemen in the District and letter 
carriers. 

Mr. Dowpvy. Under this Fry report where would the letter carriers 
go in there? 
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Mr. Keatine. The Fry report had no reference to Washington 
policemen and firemen. They did, however, have New York, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Creretta. Mr. Doherty, what concerns me about all of this 
evidence we have had up to this point is that we have been talking 
about comparison with policemen and we have been talking about 
comparison with firemen, and comparison with miners and construc- 
tion workers, but you will have te admit that in all of those categories 
you have alluded to there is at least some element of danger and risk 
that certainly do not exist in the job of the postal clerk or a carrier. 

I am, not going to be critical of that, but why cannot we have some 
comparison with perhaps some more comparable jobs? Such as bank 
clerks? It is not a laughing matter. I want to do what I can here 
in this problem, and I do not think it is a laughing matter. 

Mr. Donerry. Does the gentleman refer to the witness ? 

Mr. Creretia. No. 

Mr. Donerry. The witness definitely appreciates your question. 

Mr. Creretia. The one in front of me had quite a laugh at my ques- 
tion and I want to be fair and honest about this. 

Mr. Donerry. I appreciate your question and I want to make a very 
brief and yet positive reply. The most hazardous job, sir, in Govern- 
ment today is that of a city letter carrier. The record will show that 
in the entire Post Office Department there were 29,609 injuries sus- 
tained in the year 1952, of which 6.060 required lost time; 44.6 percent 
of all the injuries and 43.7 percent of all lost time injuries. 

Now, here is the injury rate: No. 1, the number of disabling injuries 
per million man-hours, all Government establishments, 8.0; the entire 
Post Office Department, 12.8; letter carriers only, 22.1. 

No. 2, severity: Number of days lost per thousand man-hours, all 
Government establishments, 0.56; entire Post Office Department, 0.32; 
letter carriers only, 0.54. 

I submit that it is the most hazardous occupation in the United 
States Government service today, that of a city delivery letter carrier. 

Mr. Murray. Even including the FBI? 

Mr. Donerry. Occasionally the FBI runs into a situation where they 
are busting up gangsters in the United States, but it is not a daily 
routine, sir. 

Mr. Murray. How many city carriers were killed in line of duty? 

Mr. Douerry. I do not have that figure offhand, Mr. Murray. I 
will get it out of the statistical branch of the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, but you will find that there are more letter carriers 
proportionately killed in line of duty than there are FBI agents. 

Mr. Murray. I wish you would get that. 

Mr. Douerry. I will be glad to bring it in here and bring it for 
the committee. I unfortunately do not have it at the moment. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

In the year 1952, the number of fatal chargeable cases recorded by the Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation were 14 in the Post Office Department—5 were from 
the carrier-special delivery messenger group, and 4 were in the rural mail serv- 
ice. In the Department of Justice, there were 3 fatal cases—1 in the United 
States Marshal’s Office ; 1 in the FBI; and 1 in the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. In the Treasury Department, there were 2 deaths in 1952—1 in the 
Comptroller of Currency Office; and 1 in the Secret Service. There were none 
in the Bureau of Narcotics. 
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The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation publishes a study of casualty statis- 
tics. This report shows the frequency which represents the number of dis- 
abling injuries per million man hours, and also the severity which measures the 
number of days lost per thousand man-hours. The frequency for the entire 
Federal service is 8. The frequency in the case of the Department of Justice is 
4.3. In the Post Office Department, it is 12.8. However, the frequency rate 
in the case of carriers is 22.1, compared to 2.7 for the FBI. In other words, the 
frequency of injury in the case of carriers is 8 times greater than the FBI and 
almost 3 times greater than the average for all Federal employees. 

The severity rate for the FBI is 0.38 while for carriers it is 0.54. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I would like to concur in what Mr. Doherty has said 
because a letter carrier has to go out and do his duty in all types of 
weather—rain, sun, sleet—regardless of what it is. 

In reference to the buildings in the Post Office Department there 
are reports in my desk in my office about the dust, the accumulation 
of call it what you want, but the unsanitary conditions, due to the 
lack of custodial help that take care of the buildings. They do not 
have sufficient help, and that dust that accumulates there and goes 
around is bad for the lungs; also, your hazards in the weather that 
is bad for the lungs. Your hazards might not be the same, but they 
are a lot more numerous. 

Mr. Crerecza. In connection with the same dangers inherent in 
this job of carrying the mails, do you have any record as to the average 
time lost for injuries in line of duty ¢ 

Mr. Donerry. That record would be supplied by the Post Office 
Department. I will ask them to do so and submit it for the record. 
Unfortunately, I do not have it in front of me. 

Mr. Creretta. And to what extent has time been taken off for such 
injuries not covered by their sick leave ? 

Mr. Donertry. It is quite extensive because of the hazardous occupa- 
tion. 

Mr. Creretia. That is just your conclusion. Do you have any 
such figures there ? 

Mr. Douerry. The figures that I read showed there are more letter 
carriers injured in line of duty every year than all of the other depart- 
ments of the Post Office Department put together and I think it is 
general throughout the Government, but that is just a guess, I admit 
that. 

The Cuarmman. That is in number, or on a percentage basis? 

Mr. Douerry. These figures are reduced to percentage figures by 
the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. I am quoting their figures. 

The Cuarrman. You are quoting the percentage basis. 

Mr. Donerry. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You pose a rather interesting question. If the 
city mail carrier’s position is 22 percent hazardous and is so much 
more hazardous than any other group—and I assume it applies to 
the larger cities—maybe you are bringing to the attention of the com- 
mittee your view that city mail carriers are in more or less of a class 
by themselves as compared with other people employed in the postal 
service. How many city mail carriers are there, we will say, in the 
cities of more than 10,000? 

Mr. Douerrry. All told nationwide it was revealed yesterday as 
87,000 city carriers. 

The Cuamman. In all? 
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Mr. Douerry. Yes. In the city of New York we have about 6,000 
regular carriers. Chicago has around 4,500 regular carriers, in round 
figures. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is where the hazard is? 

Mr. Douerry. In Chicago just 2 weeks ago a city letter carrier 
was shot by a 45 automatic twice just because he did not have a letter 
with a man’s check in it. That is a matter related in the press. I 
don’t have the press comment in front of me at the moment; so we 
do have a hazardous job. 

Mr. Crerentia. Congressmen now are also included in that same 
classification. 

Mr. Donerry. Yes, and may I say to Mr. Cretella, Mr. Chairman, 
that it was heartrending to all of us that the terrible catastrophe 
occurred in the House of Representatives the d: ay before vestenian. 
I am sure that I speak for all Government employees when I extend 
sympathy to the ‘families of the injured Congressmen and if there 
is anything that we can do in our humble way to be of assistance, all 
the Members of C ongress know that we will be there to stand ready 
and willing to do w hatever can be done to help them. 

Mr. Murray. Do you not think you made a rather broad statement 
when you said that the oc cupation of the letter carrier is more hazard- 
ous than any other occupation in the Federal Government today. 

Are you including the Secret Service men and your alcohol-tax 

agents who go after ‘the moonshiners, or your revenue agents and the 
members of ‘the FBI, and do you still maintain that the duty of the 
letter carrier is more hazardous and dangerous than the agents in 
those branches of the Government which I have enumerated ? 

Mr. Donerry. It was to this letter carrier in Chicago that took two 
slugs from a .45 automatic, Mr. Murray. Yes; it is. Besides, he is 
constantly ducking modern-day traffic on the highways of America, 
which is equally hazardous, in my opinion. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. The gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. Gross. I think I would like to make one brief observation. I 
think this committee should devote some attention to the rural mail 
carriers, too, who are forced to travel on the highways and stop on 
the highways in many instances without adequate lighting on their 
cars, and so on, and so forth. I think their occupation is becoming 
more hazardous every day. 

Mr. Donerry. I compliment the gentleman from Iowa for that very 
timely observation. The rural letter carriers are not even in the Fry 
rep ae for some reason or other which I cannot explain. 

. Keatine. To continue with this chart, the reason the police- 
men were mentioned so much by us was the fact that they are in 
chart 6 in the Fry report. We can appreciate the fact that the man- 
agement group, limited to 8 people, making a study in 214 months, 
was bound to come up with some things that are in the nature of errors. 
They compared the average salary of policemen and firemen in New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia with the average salary of clerks 
and carriers. On their chart they had the amazing conclusion that 
the clerks and carriers had a little higher p pay. Here are the salaries: 

- New York the entrance salary is $3,725 a year. The top grade 

$4,780. In Chicago the entrance salary is $4,240 per year. The 
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top grade is $4,725. In Philadelphia the entrance salary is $3,583, 
and the top grade is $4,725. 

Then we have also included some others for illustrative purposes. 
The Los Angeles entrance salary is $4,260. The top grade is $5,004; 
San Francisco, $4,404 entrance salar y; With a top grade of $5,004; and 
Cleveland, $4,548. 

However, taking the three cities that were used by the Fry report, 
you will find that in the three cities the average entrance salary is 
$3,850, compared to the entrance salary of a letter carrier and clerk 
at $3,270. ‘The average for their top grade goes to $4,668, and ours 
is $4,070, so there is a difference actually of $600; and for the life of 
us we couldn’t understand chart No. 6, because the facts of the matter 
don’t substantiate the results of the chart. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. You take there the pay of the policemen and firemen 
in the six largest cities in the United States. 

Mr. Keattne. They take New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
The Fry people picked those. 

Mr. Morray. You take six. 

Mr. Keatina. We picked out six that we happen to have the figures 
on. 

Mr. Murray. Did you get any figures from any cities of smaller 
population than the largest six in our country ? 

According to the municipal year book, January 1954, the rates then 
in effect for the pay for policemen. and firemen in Baltimore were a 
starting salary of $3. 600 and a maximum salary of $4,100; in Boston, 
starting salary of $3,527 with a maximum salary of $4,124; Buffalo, 
starting salary $3,700 and maximum salary, $4,000: New Orleans, 
starting salary $3,000 and the maximum salary, $3,600; in St. Louis, 
starting salary $3,660 and the maximum salary $3,840: in Omaha, 
starting salary $3,660 and maximum salary, $3,780; Eee 
starting salary $3,600 and the maximum salary $4,020; and in Cam- 
bridge, starting salary $3,410 and the maximum $4,060. They are com- 
paratively good sized cities. 

In smaller cities the starting salary and the maximum salary are 
much smaller than the figures I have just quoted. I know that is 
true in my home city of Jackson, Tenn., and cities of similar size to 
Jackson are not taking anything like these salaries that I have just 
enumerated. 

Mr. Keatrne. We appreciate those salaries, Mr. Murray, and I was 
very interested to observe as you read them ‘that most. of them start 
at $3 ,600, and since that report there have been a number of adjust- 
ments in municipalities. 

Generally speaking, however, municipal salaries are considered very 
low. They are a good deal like Government salaries. They follow 
behind the changes that are made. They are behind industry. How- 
ever, we believe that the figures that are here and the figures that you 
have added prove that the entrance salary particularly and all salaries 
of letter carriers are far too low. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Will you yield? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. It seems that in one place—I will not mention the 
name—the entrance salary is $3,000. I happen to know that graft is 
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very rampant in that city, and with that type of salary in any govern- 
ment, Federal, municipal, or whatever it might be, if you do not pay 
your employees, no matter what service they belong to, they are going 
to have to supplement their salaries somehow. In the Post Office De- 
partment they have to get two jobs. Figure it out for yourselves. 

You are either going to have a good department, regardless of what 
it is, or have a bad department. Pay them a decent salary, or else you 
are going to have graft and low morale and the production is going to 
be very low. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Mr. Chairman, would Mr. Murray yield ? 

Mr. Murray. I have yielded back the floor. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I would like to make inquiry of Mr. Murray as to 
where he is quoting the figures from or with what authority ? 

Mr. Murray. Municipal yearbook out of the International City 
Managers Association. 

Mr. Keatine. Mr. Chairman, we might also submit that in these 6 
cities we have on the chart you will find approximately 25 percent of 
all your letter carriers. 

Mr. Bouron. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Botton. Merely to inquire further, are the hours of work of 
the policemen and firemen covered here comparable to the schedule 
of the city carriers ? 

Mr. Keatina. Of course the firemen have their own unique work 
schedule and there is a considerable difference. There is also another 
factor that is very substantial and that is that the policemen and fire- 
men are furnished their uniforms and all of their equipment. The city 
letter carriers furnish everything themselves. 

Mr. Bouton. That is something we hope to take up. 

Mr. Krattne. They also have practically without exception in the 
police and fire department retirement plans that are effective after 20 
years. 

Mr. Borron. Just before you put the chart away, Mr. Keating, I 
would like to inquire further. These figures that are shown here are 
the 1954 figures, are they ? 

Mr. Keatrne. That is right. 

The CHatrman. One more question. Is it the contention of the 
witness that the mail carriers of the country occupy a more hazardous 
position than the firemen and policemen ? 

Mr. Donertry. That is our contention very definitely, because we 
are on the streets every day, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murray. I have another question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Do policemen and firemen generally over the country 
work only different days a week? 

Mr. Kratine. Such a schedule is prevalent in most of the larger 
cities. It is hard to make a valid analysis because with respect to your 
small cities—we have inquired into some of them—many of them are 
dependent upon, to a great extent, voluntary firemen, but in your more 
sizable metropolitan areas they are now going pretty much on a 5-day 
week. 

Mr. Donerty. Mr. Chairman, the point in bringing that chart in 
was to use twice as many cities asthe Montgomery Ward report brought 
in and show that there was a wide distortion. T mean the Fry report. 
It is being called the Montgomery Ward report around the country. 
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If I may proceed, Mr. Chairman, may I say that ovr organization 
was delighted to learn that this 83d Congress saw fit to give the 
police and fire fighters an increase in their wa ges. They were entitled 
to the increase. We, therefore, are not jealous or critical of their 
wage schedule. Simple justice demands at postal employees be ac- 
corded the same consideration by this 83d Congress. 

I would like to comment briefly on one point which seldom is raised 
in any determination of Federal wages. Reference is made to the 
factor of productivity. By and large, very little recognition has 
been given the postal employees’ sustained increased productivity. 

Tn this connection, permit me to quote an excerpt from a recent letter 
from Dr, Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, addressed 
to the Government Employees’ Council of the A. F. of L. 

Dr. Clague was commenting on wage board studies and their rela 
tion to Government salary rates, and went on to say: 

You are right in thinking that salary increases based solely on changes in 
the cost of living would not keep up with the general use of wages and salaries in 
the country. In very short periods, particularly during inflation, changes in 
consumer prices may move more rapidly than any other factor, and workers are 
interested in tying their wages to the Consumer Price Index. 

However, in the long run, the factor of productivity has much bearing on 
wages. It is not necessary to use an escalation system to bring this about, but 
for Government employees there needs to be a periodic redetermination of their 
salary scales in relation to those in private employment. 

We are cognizant of the difficulties present and inherent in any 
attempt to measure and evaluate increases in productivity in the 
postal establishment. These difficulties are no license to ignore the 
subject or evade the responsibility of awarding proficiency on the 
part of the employee. 

These difficulties largely stem from two sources : 

The postal system is a public service engaged primarily in the 
business of distribution as opposed to production. It must depend 
more, but not exclusively, on the human mind, eye, and hand than 
conveyor belts, loading and unloading equipment, or any of the nu- 
me “esc electronic devices the atomic age has developed. 

The areas in which modern machinery and technological ad- 
vancements can be fully utilized are limited, plus the fact that physi- 
cal plants are unlikely to be available even if the equipment is. 

The record is replete with facts supporting the employees’ claim of 
ever-increasing productivity. 

For example, the Report of the Postmaster General for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, showed a 6.04-percent increase in mail 
volume and only a “e }-percent increase in hours of employment over 
the 1951 fiscal year. The same report gave figures for the previous 
5 years stating th: at volume had increased 33 percent, weight 29 per- 
cent, with only a 9-percent increase in hours of employment. 

It will be interesting to have the record show at this point 1 or 2 
statistical items which have a relation to these increases in mail 
volume and the increased productivity of postal workers. In 1940 
the postal establishment handled 27,700,000,000 pieces of mail or 210 
pieces for every man, woman, and child in the United States. 

In the current year, 1954, it is estimated that 53,700,000,000 pieces 
of mail will be handled. This will amount to 329 pieces for every 
person in the United States. Percentagewise this represents a 94-per- 
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cent increase in total volume and a 51-percent increase in the use of 
the mails per capita. 

A month or two ago the Department testified before the House 
Appropriations Subcomittee and estimated that mail volume would 
increase more than 5 percent during fiscal year 1954. The increase 
in hours of employment was estimated to be 2 percent. The estimate 
for fiscal year 1955 indicated a 3.15-percent increase in volume with 
only .02-percent increase in hours of employment. 

From these figures it is apparent that the employee’s productivity 
continues to rise. Suitable recognition should be silts for their 
efforts in the form of increased wages. Private industry rewards 
efficiency and productivity and the Government should follow suit. 
Indeed, it should lead the parade. We feel that postal workers are 
entitled to a minimum increase of 5 percent in their wages simply in 
recognition of their increased productivity. 

The Cuarreman. To be fair, giving the postal people all due credit 
for the fine work they are doing, is it not there a part of this in- 
creased productivity due to some improvements that are made in a 
general way in the Post Office Department, or do you think that they 
have worked that much harder to bring about this increased pro- 
ductivity ? 

Mr. Douerry. I believe there has been some improvement since 
January of last year, Mr. Chairman, yes. 

The Carman. I was under the impression that there were some 
improvements that were made in the ee service in the way of 
reorganiaztion, new equipment, and different equipment, and things 


of that kind that helps to contribute to the greater productivity. 


Am I right about that? 

Mr. Donerry. If the gentleman wishes to increase the 5 percent 
request that this witness is making I have no objection to making it 
10 percent additional for productivity. 

The Cuamman. I have not either. I am just asking you the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Donerry. I am glad to hear the chairman say that. Yes, I 
believe there have been great improvements in the postal service under 
the new administration. 

Mr. Moss. Will the gentleman yield? 

The Cuarrman. Gladly. 

Mr. Moss. I would say on page 17 of the gentleman’s testimony there 
is indication that this improvement in the ao. service did not occur 
on the 20th of January in 1953, that it has been a continuous improve- 
ment in service. 

The CHarrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Moss. That is a substantial increase in productivity. 

Mr. Murray. I understand he said only since 1953. 

The Cuamman. The witness testified as to 1953. 

Mr. Moss. If the gentleman will refer to the last paragraph on page 

17, I think you will find that the witness did not say that, but the wit- 
ness indicated figures going back for 5 years, and also a specific period 
ending June 30 of 1952. 

Mr. Donerry. The witness said, if I may, Mr. Chairman, that since 
January of 1953 there has been even greater improvement than was 
experienced in the chart that I am showing here. 

The Cuatrman. Very good. 
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Mr. Lesinski. Will the gentleman yield at that point! Let us get 
the record straight. A lot of these things had their effect in 1953, but 
were actually contracted for in 1952 and took effect in 1953 and others 
are taking credit for it. Also I have reports of the fact that a letter 
takes 7 days in Detroit to go right across the street. 

In other words, an individual mails a letter on one side of the street 
in Detroit and it takes 7 days to get back to the other side. Also in 
Chicago I have reports that the mail has decreased in efficiency for 
delivery 4 percent. 

You figure those things out. Yes, there have been certain tenden- 
cies for development in the mail. I agree with that. However, as 
a whole the picture is not quite as rosy as some people like it to be. 

Mr. Ruopres. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say something about 
the efficiency. It has not improved so much in that a couple of weeks 
ago when I was home Seite could not purchase postal cards at the 
post office because they were out of them. 

Mr. Gross. Was not that the fault of the Democratic postmaster ? 

Mr. Ruopes. No; he is a Republican postmaster. 

Mr. Cot. That is unusual, to say the least. 

Mrs. St. Georce. I may have misunderstood, Mr. Doherty, but I 
thought I understood you to say that under the new administration— 
I think that was the word you used—there have been marked improve- 
ments made in service. I do not feel personally that the postal em- 
ployees are responsible for good or bad service. I know that their work 
is arduous and that they do the best they can, but if we are going to go 
on the basis of percentagewise, then according to some gentlemen here, 
in some places where it takes a week for a letter to get across the street, 
I presume that the percentage of raise would be decreased, which I 
certainly could not agree with. 

Mr. Donerty. May I say to the distinguished lady from New York 
State that there really isn’t any comparison between the present ad- 
ministration in the postal service from a letter carrier’s point of view 
and the previous administration. 

It is like coming through a long dark starless night into the sun- 
‘ight of a fresh new morning. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. I thank the gentleman for those remarks. 

Mr. Murray. Would the gentleman yield ? 

The CHatrman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Of course, that statement is based upon your dis- 
like for former Postmaster General Jesse Donaldson and because the 
recommendation of the House he put in the one delivery a day, is it 
not? 

Mr. Douerry. No, it is not. I have no dislike for any man on the 
face of this earth, Mr. Murray. I like everybody. I am like the late 
Will Rogers. I never met a person I didn’t like. 

Mr. Murray. You certainly maligned and abused Jesse Donaldson 
to death in your postal magazine. 

Mr. Douerry. I certainly haven’t mentioned his name before this 
committee this morning. 

Mr. Murray. I am talking about your past treatment of Jesse Don- 
aldson and what you said about him in your magazine. 

The CHarrman. Mr, Corbett. 

Mr. Corzerr. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to observe that these fine 
words and observations should not becloud the fact that the postal 
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people have had a higher degree of productivity and that they have 
demonstrated over the year their capacity to function regardless of the 
administration. That is all. 

The CHairman. Very well. Thank you for the observation. Now 
we will go on. 

Mr. Donerry. Early in November of last year we concluded an 
economic survey of our membership. The questionnaire was sent to 
letter carriers in every State. The results obtained reflect the eco- 
nomic position of letter carriers in metropolitan cities, small com- 
munities, defense centers, agricultural and highly industrialized lo- 
calities. In brief, it represents an accurate cross-section of the finan- 
cial position of the letter carrier fraternity. 

The following tabulation shows the results of our economic survey : 

1. Number of carriers polled—remember this is on a nationwide 
basis—73,740—71.6 percent of total membership. 

2. Number of answers received, 59,158—80.1 percent of those polled. 

3. Number of carriers doing part-time work in addition to regular 
postal duties, 26,632—45 percent of those answering poll. 

4. Number of carriers whose wives are working, 22,608—38.2 per- 
cent of those answering poll. 

The total of items 3 and 4 is 83.2 percent, by lumping items 3 and 4. 
The number of carriers who are doing part-time work and the wives 
who are working, by putting them together, is 83.2 percent. 

Mr. Downy. May I ask a question ¢ 

The CuHairman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Downy. In the consolidation of those two, were there not some 
who would be in both categories; in other words, a man was working 
extra and his wife also working? 

Mr. Dourrry. That is possible, quite possible, and quite probable, 
Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Downy. You do not have a breakdown on that? 

Mr. Donerry. I don’t have that breakdown. It was not on our 
questionnaire. We can obtain it for the committee if the committee 
so desires. 

Mr. Downy. Thank you. 

Mr. Murray. I believe the statistics show that the national average 
of 41 percent of wives are working throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Douerty. The national picture is much brighter than the postal 
picture. 

Mr. Murray. You show only 38 percent of the wives of postal 
carriers working. There is not much difference between the wives 
of postal carriers and the wives of other employees in the Govern- 
ment or in private industry. 

Mr. Donerry. In answer to the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee, may I say that this committee has in recent years regis- 
tered alarm at the growing incidence of delinquency caused partially 
by mothers working. The situation among the postal carriers aggra- 
vated by low wages is almost nine times worse than that for the 
Nation as a whole. 

According to the current population reports, series P-20, volume 
46, table 11, page 20, only 4.7 percent of all wives with more than 
2 children and husbands present were working. 

According to our survey of postal carriers more than 38 percent 
of the wives were working with the same average number of children 
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and husbands present. The situation clearly calls for corrective 
action through higher wages for letter carriers. 

May I proceed ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wirnrow. It was said here that 41 percent of the wives of 
men working in industry are working. I do not know where that 
was ever definitely established in the testimony before this com- 
mittee. Before we quote that any more I would like to know what 
the authority is for it, not on your part, but on the part of those 
questioning you. 

Mr. Murray. What are you talking about? 

Mr. Wirnrow. You said that 41 percent of the wives of the men 
employed in industry were working. 

Mr. Murray. That will be shown. 

Mr. Wrrurow. Until it is shown, I question it. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. I think the most significant fact proving the inadequacy 
of salaries is the high percentage of postal workers themselves who 
are forced to take part-time employment in addition to their regular 
jcbs, and I think by checking the statistics of almost any other group 
you will find that that is an inordinately high percentage of regu- 
larly employed people who are forced to take work outside their 
regular hours of employment. 

Mr. Donerry. May I proceed, sir? 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions at this point? You may 
proceed. 

Mr. Donerry. Number 5, the number of carriers whose debts in- 
creased since last pay increase, July 1, 1951—41,572—70.3 percent of 
those answering poll. 

6. Number of carriers whose debts decreased since last pay increase, 
July 1, 1951, 3,294—5.5 percent of those answering poll. 

7. Average debt of these polled (exclusive of home mortgage), 
$842.99. 

Mr. Murray. Will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHarrman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. I understand that the statistics of the Federal Reserve 
Board show a national average of debts of $865 aside from home 
mortgages. 

Mr. Douerry. I don’t have that figure at my fingertips. If you 
say it is right I have implicit faith in any statement that you utter. 

8. Number of carriers who have been forced to borrow since last 
pay increase, July 1, 1951. 

A. Insurance policies, 8,262 or 13.9 percent. 

B. Credit unions, 33,658 or 56.9 percent. 

C. Other types, 6,480 or 0.9 percent, which gives you a total of 
A, B, C, of 81.7 percent. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Doherty, what would be normal there. Is this above 
the normal borrowing from sources such as credit unions? 

Mr. Donerery. I develop that in the next paragraph or two, Mr. 
Gross, if the gentleman would permit me to proceed. 

Mr. Gross. Certainly. 

The Cuarmman. That is, you develop a comparison—— 
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Mr. Douerry. On credit unions, exactly as he asked the question, 
es. 

The CuarrMan. As it was 5 years before or 10 years before. 

Mr. Douerry. We have it on current borrowings and I think it is 
very illuminating, if I may proceed. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 

Mr. Douerry. Number 9, number of carriers who have made pur- 
chases in excess of $1,000 since last pay increase, July 1, 1951. 

A. Automobiles, 6,106 or 10.3 percent. 

B. Homes, 4,344 or 7.3 percent. 

C. Miscellaneous, 2,448 or 4.1 percent. 

We fail to see the humor in the incongruity of a situation whereby 
our Government employer forces us to work at two jobs at a time when 
the administration reports a 2 million drop in nonfarm workers from 
mid-December to anil Juhi If letter carriers could comprehend 
that sort of situation they would be perfectly justified in labéling 
it as reprehensible. 

Moreover, letter carriers will never be able fully to understand the 
cherished American boast of leadership in spiritual and cultural val- 
ues among free men as long as their wives are obliged to submerge 
their obligation to their growing children and their home. Unfor- 
tunately, the few paltry dollars earned, desperate as the need may be, 
are no substitute for maternal guidance and all that it implies. 


The Cuarrman. I still do not quite understand what you mean 
when you say that if letter carriers could comprehend this sort of 
situation it would be perfectly justified in labeling it as reprehensible. 

What does the witness mean there ? 

Mr. Douerrty. I think it isa very descriptive word. 


The Cuarrman. I know it is, but just what are you describing. 

Mr. Dounerry. And the witness means just that. He means that 
while there is unemployment in other fields and apparently the un- 
employment figures are mounting, the postal people in America 
should not be holding down two jobs. They ought to get enough 
money in the pay envelope so they could keep their wives at home to 
rear their children. 

The Cuarrman. I am not talking about that. I am talking about 
the words in your paragraph. Maybe I do not understand. I do not 
know that anybody has charged any humor in the situation described. 
You say that you do not see any humor in it. I do not believe anybody 
else does. 

Mr. Donerry. Mr. Chairman, believe me when I say there must 
have been humor in the recommendation of Fry and Associates for a 
less than three-tenths of one percent increase for grade 3 letter car- 
riers or $10 a year. That is humorous to us, as sad as it is, 

The Cuarrman. I do not think it is humor. 

Mr. Donerry. It couldn’t be anything but humor. They can’t be 
realistic about it. That is the point we are mie here. At least we 
are attempting to do it. We may not be doing it clearly. 

The Cuarrman. That the point where you say that the Fry report 
is reprehensible. 

Mr. Donerry. In practically all respects. It completely left out 
fourth-class postmasters. It canal left out the rural-delivery 
service. 

The Cuarrman. Those are pretty strong words. 
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Mr. Donerry. The Postmaster General apparently sent a boy to do 
a man-sized job in my opinion. 

The Cuarrman. I am sorrv to interrupt. 

Mr. Douerty. May I proceed, sir? 

The Cuarman. Certainly 

Mr. Donerry. Frankly, I think it is shocking that 81.7 percent of 
those answering our survey were forced to report loans on their in- 
surance, from credit unions, banks and on other tangible assets. 

For example, you will note 13.9 percent reported insurance loans. 
I checked the report of our own insurance feature submitted to the 
insurance commissioner less than 2 weeks ago. There were more cash 
surrenders and loans in 1953 than any other year during the history 
of the program. 

In practically every instance the maximum loan was made. The 
average loan was $325.44 which, among other things, indicates that 
letter carriers cannot underwrite a large insurance program for them- 
selves on their current salary. 

The average value of all policies surrendered for cash was $2,400. 
The disturbing point about this item is that usually the policy sur- 

rendered repr esents the only life insurance carried by the employee. 
Many of them are no longer good insurance risks by reason of age, so 
they have little prospects of adequate protection at a later date. 

Mr. Lxstnsxt. Evidently, from your testimony itself it would indi- 
cate that the morale of the postal employees in 1953 was at its lowest 
m b due to the lack of salaries and that they had to go and cash their 
insurance policies. Am I correct? 

Mr. Douerry. I would say the morale of the postal employees as 
a whole has been at a low ebb ever since July 1, 1951, when we got our 


8.8-percent increase. 

Mr. Lastnsxr. It has been at a low ebb, but it has sunk the lowest 
it ever has since 1953. That is the report I get. 

Mr. Donertry. We have been so low, below subpar, from a letter 
-arrier viewpoint that it is pretty hard to make an equation on that 
score. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. The fact is that in ~~ of the implication that it has 


been low since 1951, it sunk to its all-time low in 1953. That I have 
on definite proof. 

Mr. Donerry. I believe my statement reveals that and I thank you 
for your question. 

Mr. Bourton. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Bouron. If I might inquire of the witness, I appreciate sin- 
cerely the gentleman’s attitude, but, frankly, Mr. Doherty, what sig- 
nificance should we put on some of the figures which you are giving 
now. Let me make my question clear. 

You are using the amount of debts which a family has and using 
the amount of borrowing that there is against insurance. This system 
of ours is run on the basis of credit. 1 cannot consider myself in the 
same category with a letter carrier salarywise, but I can assure the 
gentleman that my life insurance is borrowed right up to the hilt and 
has been for the last 10 years. 

In other words, how can we judge the situation as a relative factor, 
as either worsening or bettering the figure? The figure as to having 
to cancel insurance, yes, that is a very significant factor, but does either 
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the size of the family debt—not in relation to a prior figure—or the 
fact that the wife is working—not in relation to a prior figure—of 
the same family necessarily have significance ¢ 

Mr. Douerry. I believe the figures are very revealing and I might 
say, Mr. Chairman, that perhaps the gentleman from Ohio, whom I 
hold in such high esteem, might need an increase in w ages. These 
figures disclose very definitely that our people are going deeper and 
deeper and deeper into debt. 

We e are here Vike Lazarus at the table asking the board of directors 
of the Post Office Department, and that is all you good ladies and 
gentlemen on both sides of the aisle, to do something about the deplor- 
able condition that exists among postal employees at the present time. 

That is our sole purpose and I trust that these figures I am revealing, 
Mr. Bolton, will throw some light on the deplorable condition that 
exists. That isall I am attempting to do. 

Mr. Boron. I recognize that, and perhaps I am going back to 
Mr. Murray’s figures because these are figures as of the present day 
without a comparison with, shall we say, 5 years ago. 1 wonder if 
you had similar figures of the same group at another period that we 
could compare them with ? 

Mr. Donertry. No; I do not, Mr. Chairman. I may answer Mr. 
Bolton by saying I do not have the figures of 5 years ago because this 
is the first time we have conducted such a survey. Things were never 
quite as bad as they are at the moment. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I think one distinction could well be made, and that is 
the distinction which could be made as to the separate propositions 
of going into debt because of cost of living and going into debt. by 
borrowi ing on life insurance for business reasons. I think there would 
be a distinction there. 

Mr. Donerry. We have no figures on debts because of business 
reasons, unfortunately, Mr. Gross. I am sorry. 

The CHarrMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. Douerry. A followup spot check was also made of the reported 
56.9 percent credit-union loans. 

In Cincinnati, for example, 41 percent of the shareholders made 
loans in 1953. We specifically asked about repeaters or two or more 
loans by the same employee. The answer came back that each loan 
was made to a different shareholder, although many others had asked 
for extensions. Of the $58,141.40 in outstanding loans at the close 
of business in 1953, $17,589.21 represented delinquent loans. Thus, 
the employees involved will now have a float a second loan to take care 
of the first obligation—or rob Peter to pay Paul. 

A similar situation exists in Omaha. Credit-union officials there 
advise that the average loan in 1953 was $492 for all postal employees. 
Looking specifically at the letter-carrier situation, it was found that 
in a branch membership of 457 there were 251 letter carriers, or 55 
percent, who made loans in 1953 alone. 

The same dismal picture repeats itself in Philadelphia. Total out- 
standing loans were reported as $131,870.96. Of 1,055 shareholders, 
675, or 64 percent, aaa loans in 1953. The secretary-treasurer also 
reports “all our assets are loaned out.” He further notes: “Of the 
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675 loans made in 1953, we are carrying 90 delinquents as of February 
12, 1954. This does not include requests for extension agreements or 
those seeking to make use of the 36-month period of repayment. 

The Cuarman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donerry. Certainly. 

The Cuatrman. Is the gentleman deser ibing a picture that prevails 
in this country throughout the United States 

Mr. Douerry. I am attempting to do that right here; yes. 

The CuarrMAn. Would the percentages indic ated in your statement 
prevail in other parts across the country ! 

Mr. Douerry. As the distinguished chairman notes, this is a spot 
check on three cities, but I am confident in my own mind that if you 
took the situation countrywide the figures revealed would be even more 
startling. 

The CuHarrMan. I observe they are startling. How do they compare 
with the loans of other Government employees? Do they borrow like 
these people do? 

Mr. Douerty. I suppose they do. They are in the same kind of a 
ship or same kind of a boat as we are. 

The Cuairman. Do you have any figures on it? 

Mr. Douerry. I am sure that Mr. James Campbell and the repre- 
sentatives of the Government employees will come up with similar 
figures representing those in other departments and agencies of the 
Government. I cannot speak for them. I am sorry. 

The CHatrman. However, you think they compare? 

Mr. Douerty. I believe they would. They would be as bad or worse. 
I a believe they would be better. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. In other words, you substantiate my statement all the 
way through, that the morale of the Department is lower now than 
it ever was; on top of that, that action should have been taken in the 
first part of 1953 to correct these different matters. 

Mr. Donertry. May I say to the gentleman from Michigan that I 
know of no ill in the postal service today that a substantial pay raise 
wouldn’t cure. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. I concur in that statement. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has tried hard and 
effectively to establish the point that conditions regarding these items 
were at the worst in 1953. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. They are so much worse. 

Mr. Corserr. I want to agree with the gentleman’s point and re- 
mind him of the cumulative effect of many years of bad living. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I appreciate that statement very much, but the fact 
is who is responsible for that? 

Mr. Corserr. I would say it is an accumulation of difficulties com- 
ing to a head to a certain point, and the cure in part is being suggested 
here. The rest of the cure is taking place by a rearrangement of the 
economy of the country. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Of course, unemployment in the country as a whole 
will point that out. It verifies that statement, Mr. Corbett, quite 
correctly 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. If the morale of the letter carrier in the postal service 
is lower than it was in 1951, then it has decreased beyond the vanish- 
ing point. 
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Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, I want to tell you that so far as my 
district is concerned the people are not very happy about it. I know 
they need loans and will be borrowing a whole lot of money next year, 
a whole lot more than the letter carrier. They do not have any income 
at all, as far as some of them are concerned. 

Mr. Corserr. I do not choose to prolong the argument because I do 
not want to quarrel with these gentlemen about the situation generally. 
We are here to help cure it. The Nation took its position a year ago 
as to the way they thought would help cure it. These gentlemen are 
here appealing for some of the rest of the remedy. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Donerry. Other examples could be cited. However, Cincin- 
nati, Omaha, and Philadelphia are generally recognized as communi- 
ties of families, where the breadwinner is a middle class worker with 
spending habits tending to be more on the conservative side. Never- 
theless, the employees in these average American cities could not with- 
stand the pinch and they were forced to deficit spending. 

Permit me at this point to illustrate by visual aids exactly what are 
some of the forces compelling letter carriers to deficit spending, while 
his next door neighbor seemingly gets along on his salary. Mr. Keat- 
ing will explain this exhibit, No. 8, which consists of a comparison of 
food prices in 1940 and 1954. 

Asa matter of fact these food-price exhibits are in the form of news- 
paper exhibits and they would not be sufficiently large insofar as their 
actual size is concerned for the committee members to see on the easel, 
so we have asked that they be passed around for review. 

I will proceed with the testimony while they are passed around. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. I would like to ask the gentleman, Mr. Doherty, about 
the reference to the basic living cost figures. Were those computed 
prior to this last reported increase in the cost of living? 

Mr. Donerry. Yes; they were, Mr. Moss, and I am glad that the 
gentleman from California brought that out. We did not have those 
figures that were released within the last few days. 

{r. Moss. With reference to my distinguished colleague from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Corbett, I would like to point out that some of the 
medicine seems to lack therapeutic value. We have had a continuing 
increase in the cost of living, despite the vigorous measures taken to 
reduce it. 

Mr. Corsetr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corserr. I feel that some of us ought to hire our own halls for 
these political speeches. 

Mr. Moss. The gentleman started the discussion. 

Mr. Corserr. And with the chairman’s permission I will close it 
with a statement. 

Mr. Moss. I will be happy to yield the floor to you at this moment. 

Mr. Corserr, Thank you. I would prefer to make this statement 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Douerry. I would like to take chart 8 if I may, because that 
has the exact equation. 
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(The exhibit referred to follows :) 


Price comparisons of food 


1940 


Cents 
Coffee, pound ... ans . oa 89 to 91 cents. 
Bread, 2 15-ounce loaves. seats 15 cents per 16 ounces, 
Shortening, pound . ainda e anid . 5 | 31 cents 
ane pore. large box... ; a x iekis mareeiialeae nto ved | 28 cents. 
Pork loins, pound - .. : Li abba eabtisd 55 cents. 
Lamb, pound : ed 65 cents 
Ohicken, pound. ‘ he J | 49 cents. 
Beef, sirloin, pound... iethitied a aatadientaa habs | 73 cents. 
Lettuce, head i Lootnawunaiaen GO) ‘ 4 | 11% cents. 
Fish, smelts, pound -... gana niigatiaie va , 1244; 65 cents. 
Bacon, pound - .. abée 15 | 87 cents, 
Tomato soup, 3 22-ounce cans or 66 ounces-.... anuiingwosaia 15 55 cents, 6 10}4-ounce 


} cans or 63 ounces. 


Source: Long Island Star-Journal, editions of Mar. 14, 1940, and Feb. 4, 1954. 


Mr. Douerry. You will note that in 1940 coffee was 18 cents a 
pound. These newspaper ads that are now going around will prove 
that; and in 1954 from 89 to 91 cents a pound, but Mrs. Jerome J. 
Keating just gave me a gold mine, a pound of coffee, and on the back 
of it, $1.09 a pound. The brand is Chase & Sanborn, $1.09 a pound, 
so the 91-cent figure is not accurate. It should read $1.09 a pound. 

Mr. Morray. Do you think that is a fair comparison with the cost 
of other items of food ? 

Mr. Donerry. It is a good comparison. Practically everybody 
drinks coffee. 

Mr. Murray. We all know that the advance in coffee has been far 
greater than the advance in other foods. 

Mr. Dounerry. It is all the more reason why we should have an in- 
crease in wages so we might continue to drink coffee. However, the 
other figures on the same chart, Mr. Murray, show similar comparisons 
over the same span of years. 

Mr. Murray. What city are you using in this chart ¢ 

Mr. Douerty. The Long Island Star-Journal of March 14, 1940, and 
February 4, 1954. 

Mr. Murray. That is New York City? 

Mr. Donerry. Metropolitan New York area, yes. 

Bread, two 15-ounce loaves, 9 cents in 1940 and 15 cents per 16 ounces 
in 1954; shortening, a pound, 15 cents in 1940 and 31 cents now. 

Soap powder, large box, 9 cents, now 28 cents; pork loins per pound, 
121% cents, now 55 cents; lamb per pound, 21 cents, now 65 cents; 
chicken per pound, 19 cents, now 49 cents; beef sirloin per pound, 
25 cents, now 73 cents; head lettuce, 4 cents, now 1114 cents; fish, 
smelts per pound, 1214 cents, now 65 cents; bacon per pound, 15 cents, 
now 87 cents; tomato soup, three 22-ounce cans, or 66 ounces, 15 cents, 
today six 1014-ounce cans, or 63 ounces, is 55 cents. 

Mr. Morray. I received a letter from a post office clerk in metro- 
politan New York City dated March 1, 1954. It says: 

Dear Sir: I read the newspaper last week that you were fully in accord with 
the Postmaster General's plan. Mr. Murray, in order for you to be able to 
truthfully agree and be in accord with such a plan you must beyond the shadow 


of a doubt have in mind the living conditions of the people in your home State 
of Tennessee. 
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I bought this paper and four others from the State of Tennessee. There is a 
newsstand here that sells papers from every State and city in the Nation and 
by checking and comparing your prices—meaning in Tennessee—with New 
York prices it is easy to understand your reluctance in not seeing where postal 
employees need a raise. If I could shop at any of the stores in the State of 
Tennessee I could honestly save from 30 to 50 percent more on necessary needs 
than I pay here in New York. 

Several of my coworkers went along with me and we bought a paper from the 
home town of every Congressman on the Post Office committee and with the 
exception of the State of California, the home of Representatives Gubser and 
Moss, every one of the cities and States where members of the committee live 
show from a 15- to 45-percent lower cost of living than in New York City, and 
even California shows a 5- to 10-percent lower cost of living than New York City. 

P. S.—I pay more for transportation to and from work than some of the post 
office workers in Tennessee pay for rent. 

Mr. Donerry. The distinguished gentlemen from Tennessee is get- 
ting ae a jurisdictional dispute. That happens to be a post office 
clerk. I do think that postal clerks and postal carriers in New York 
are up against the same difficult economic problem. I might submit 
that I believe firmly that the people of Tennessee are entitled to the 
same high standard of living that is prevalent in other parts of the 
country. 

I do believe that the Tennessee postal workers ought to have an 
increase in wages just like the postal workers in New York State, 
and Ohio, and the other States of the Union. I certainly hope so, 
anyway. 

The CuarmMan. Just to get the record straight, do you claim that 
this is an average across the country, or just applies to Long Island ? 

Mr. Donerry. I believe that the chart I showed, chart No. 8, gen- 
erally speaking, prevails pretty well throughout the country, yes. 

The Cuarrman. You think these prices ‘that you have quoted for 
1940 prevailed throughout the country ? 

Mr. Donerry. Generally throughout the country, yes. 

The Cuarrman. They did in 1940 and prevail in 1954; is that your 
contention ? 

Mr. Donerry. That is my contention, yes, Mr. Rees. 

The CHarrMan. [| think it is rather important for this committee 
to find out, because of your experience in dealing with these problems 
and because of your knowledge of this problem we are discussing, 
whether it is vour opinion that in other cities throughout the United 
States these figures would predominantly prevail, ‘whether in New 
York, or Kansas City, or Omaha, or Topeka, or wherever it may be, 
Iowa, Indiana and Pennsylvania, wherever it might be. 

You say that these figures would prevail ? 

Mr. Donerry. I don't have the figures on Amarillo, Tex., or Wich- 
ita, Kans. 

The Crarrman. I know you do not, but I am just asking you when 
you give these comparisons whether you mean to say that these prices 
prevail in New York, or whether you mean to say they prevail through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Donerry. I think they are general throughout the country. 

The Cramman. Because we are talking now about the question of 
the cost of living for all people and you are talking about the cost 
of living for people in the postal service. You give figures here from 
one place, Long Island. 

All T want to know is whether or not these figures are a fair ex- 
ample of the figures that you find almost anywhere across the coun- 
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try. I would like to know whether these are average for the country ? 

Mr. Donerry. They can’t be average insofar as that particular 
chart is concerned, because I have stated that they are from Long 
Island, N. Y., but I do believe that, in direct answer to your question, 
the averages will be substantially the same nationwise. 

The Cuarrman. I am just talking about what the figures are across 
the country. 

Mr. Donerry. I believe they are generally correct and I think the 
average would be accurate. 

Mr. Murray. You do not agree with the observations of the post 
office clerk in New York City when he states with the exception of 
the State of California, every one of the cities and States where mem- 
bers of the committee live show from a 15- to 45-percent lower cost 
of living than in New York City, and even California shows a 5- to 
10-percent lower cost of living than New York City. 

Mr. Donerry. Mr. Murray, it is the natural thing for me to dis- 
agree with post office clerks. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say one thing 
as a housewife; that is, I think these figures are partic ularly valu- 
able, not so much in where they come from, Mr. Doherty, as the fact 
that they show the tremendous rise in the cost of living. Just take 
the one item there at the bottom, which is something we all, I pre- 
sume, have to get, and it js certainly not a luxury item; three 22 ounce 
cans of tomato soup or 66 ounces, cost 15 cents in 1940. Today six 
eans, only 1014 ounce cans, or 63 ounces, cost 55 cents. 

I think that is where your figures are revealed. 

Mr. Douerty. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. That is all we are 
attempting to do. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That I think is true all over the country. Even 
though the prices are not quite so high, and I am sure they are not, in 
smaller cities I think that same ag em would prevail. 

Mr. Hacen. To follow Mrs. St. George’s remarks, with which I 
fully agree, the prices for these ¢ groceries may be smaller in my home 
town and other cities in the country. They usually are lower than 
New York, Chicago, and Philidelphia prices. 

However, I think the significant point is that the relative com- 
parison would be just about the same. In my home town of Crooks- 
ton, Minn., comparing the prices in 1954 with those in 1940, I would 
venture to say the percentage increase would be about the same as it is 
in Long Island and, no doubt, it would be the same throughout the 
whole country. 

I think the significant point is that throughout the whole country 
the prices have increased relatively percentagewise as they have in 
Long Island, and we will grant that the prices in Long Island and 
New York may be higher by a few cents per item than other places 
in the country. 

Mr. Morrison. | think the same condition exists in my State, in 
my district, and my home town. I have not made a thorough check, 
but I think percentagewise it would show up practically the same as 
your percentage there in Long Island. 

Mr. Gross. I think the figures for the metropolitan New York area 
must be somewhat unrealistic for this reason: a subcommittee of the 
House Agricultural Committee about 3 years ago made an investiga- 
tion of food prices in New York City and they found that on some— 
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and understand I say some—food commodities prices doubled sim- 
ply in crossing the Hudson River into the city of New York, so I 
think probably you would get more realistic figures by taking Chi- 
cago or some such place. 

I do not believe there is racketeering in prices there. We need to 
get into this business of what jis happening between the farmer and 
ultimate consumer in light of price racketeering which is going on. 
Of course, that does not affect your argument as to the postal workers 
and their need until we do something about it. 

Mr. Hacen. To continue, I might say the price of coffee, however, 
in New York, at least in Long Isl: ind, is 89 and 91 cents. My wife tells 
me she pays a dollar and some cents for coffee right here in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Donerry. $1.09 for this can. 

Mr. Hagen. She has been paying around 95 cents for the last 6 
months. Lets compare the cost of living in New York and my home 
town in Minnesota. You might grant that the prices of groceries 
would be 10 to 20 percent less, which they perhaps are, but we spend 
a lot of money for heavy clothing and fuel in Minnesota which one 
would not have to spend in Long Island and some other parts of the 
country, so the cost of living in Minnesota might be as high as in any 
other place in the country, even granting that groceries may be a 
little bit cheaper, because there are many other items, besides groc- 
eries, that go into the cost of living figure. 

Mr. Moss. Do you not feel it is also rather important to consider 
the fact that we have far more postal workers in such areas as Cali- 
fornia and New York than we have in Tennessee ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Bouton. I would like to address this question, if I may, to 
some representative of the Labor Department who works on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. Hoover. 

Mr. Bouron. It is my understanding that nationwide the cost of 
food and the cost of clothing and the cost of all other essentials or 
nonessentials which are purchased by the average family in this 
country are taken into account in the computation of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Hoover. That is correct. We have approximately 80 articles 
of food that are included in the food components of the index. Then 
there are articles of apparel, rent, transportation, medical care, per- 
sonal care, and all of the various things that enter into the cost of 
living. The food component, however, has gone up more since 1939 
than any other part of the index. The increase has been consider- 
ably greater than 100 percent, so that food prices on the average have 
more than doubled. 

The increase has been around 140 percent. The articles of that that 
are here are. of course, articles of food used in everyday living. There 
are, however, quite a number of other articles that do enter into the 
index as prepared by the Bureau. 

The prices are collected in 46 cities, some of them small and some 
of them large. I do have figures which show a national average. I 
do not happen to have all of them here, but I have figures which show 
a national average, and also figures for 20 cities separately. I will 
be very glad to insert in the record figures for any cities that you are 
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interested in, if we have them. I remember one particular figure at 
the present time. 

The cost of coffee is in everybody’s mind, so I tried to keep that in 
my mind at this time. In January—that is approximately a month 
before this—the average price of ‘coffee in all cities, that is, small 
cities as well as large cities, was 94.4 cents. I do not remember the 
1940 figure, but I think it was somewhere—this contains not only 
Chase & Sanborn and the nationally advertised brands, but local 
brands as well—around 25 cents, but I do not remember that exactly. 

Mr. Bouton. I asked the question merely so that we could take all 
the figures that are given to us by all branches together and get a 
common denominator so we can evaluate them. 

Mr. Hacen. Mrs. Hoover, to carry on Mr. Bolton’s questions on that 
score, in the case of fuel, have you taken cities in the north and south 
and east and west and compared the fuel cost? Where are these cities 
located, from which you have taken figures ? 

Mrs. Hoover. They are located throughout the United States. 

Mr. Hagen. Including the northern interior States as well as the 
east and west coasts ? 

Mrs. Hoover. From the nerth to the south and from the east to the 
west. We tried to represent various cities of various sizes, various 
climates through the United States, the range of income, and the 
density of cities. 

Mr. Hacen. You say that the average city that is in your group 
would represent the average climate and temperature of the country? 

Mr. Hoover. I would hate to have to pick out an average city be- 
cause what we did was divide the various cities in the United States 
into various climate bands according to the figures from the Weather 
Bureau and then have picked cities from all of the various types of 
climates so that we have representation of the very cold right on 
through to the very hot. 

Mr. Hacen. Does your study show that in northern Minnesota your 
cost of clothing and fuel was greater than it might be in Omaha, or 
Long Island, or Washington, D. C.? 

Mrs. Hoover. This type of a comparison is a special type of study 
that is not part of the normal cost of living index. What we have in 
our normal consumer’s price index is a measure of changes over a pe- 
riod of time, so that in Minneapolis, for example, we take the heavy 
clothing and show how it changes, how it goes up and down, and in 
hot cities we take the cotton clothing and show how those prices change 
in those cities. 

Mr. Hacen. You do not show, then, that a person in northern Min- 
nesota may have to spend $200 or so more per family per year for cloth- 
ing than a person in sunny Louisiona ? 

Mrs. Hoover. We did make a special study of this sort. 

Mr. Hagen. Or that they might have to ‘spend $200 more for fuel 
yer family in northern Minnesota than they would any place in the 
South or say sunny California or Florida. 

Mrs. Hoover. We did make a special study of this sort in 1946 and 
1947 in response to a question from the Congress, which was a special 
study to show how much more or less it costs to live in one city than 
another. In this connection, we took the same standard of living in 
every city and made only allowances for climate differences: The 
fuel requirements and the clothing requirement, and so forth. Let 
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me see if I can find the apparel costs. In Los Angeles, for example, 
using Washington as 100, the index for Los Angeles was 87 percent— 
this is for clothing only—or a lower cost for clothing of 13 percent. 
In the case of housing, using Washington again as 100, we have Chi- 
cago, which is very cold, at 91 percent. 

I do not have the fuel. That is what I was looking for. 

Mr. Hagen. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Hoover. This special study is available, but it is a special study 
that takes quite a lot of money and we do not keep it up to date all 
the time. 

Mrs. Harpen. I should like to ask the lady, what cities other than 
Chicago did you use in the Midwest ? 

Mrs. Hoover. For the special study ? 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes. 

Mrs. Hoover. I will be glad to read the list. There were 34 cities 
that we were covering regularly at that time: 

Milwaukee, Wis.; Detroit, Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you. Would you care to submit that for the 
record ¢ 

Mrs. Hoover. The whole report, or the list of the cities? 

Mrs. Harpen. The list of the cities. 

Mrs. Hoover. I will be very glad to. 

Mrs. Harpven. Perhaps the whole report, if the chairman would 
wish. How extensive is the report? 

Mrs. Hoover. It is quite an extensive report. It has been put into 
the record in earlier hearings of a subcommittee of the Senate Post 
Office Committee. 

Mrs. Harpen. I think then, just.a list of the cities. 

The CHarrman. The Chair suggests that in order to try to keep our 
testimony reasonably in order, it follow the testimony of the present 
witness. Is that agreeable? 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes. 

The Cuatrrman. Immediately following Mr. Doherty’s testimony, 
when he has concluded. 

Mrs. Harpen. This is agreeable. 

The Cuarrman. Without any objection, it is so ordered. Now you 
may proceed. 

Mr. Donerry. During the committee’s interrogation of Dr. Ewan 
Clague last week, when the Fry and Associates’ recommendations 
were heard, inquiries developed the fact that average hourly earnings 
in manufacturing industries have increased from $1.55 to $1.80 since 
July 1951. This isa 16 percent increase. I recall that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics showed a more accelerated rate of increase for workers 
in nonmanufacturing industries. 

Dr. Clague said the average weekly pay in production industries is 
now $72, based on the cited $1.80 hourly rate. The average weekly 
pay of nonsupervisory employees in the field service was cited by the 
Post Office Department as $72.80 or $1.82 per hour. 

It is interesting to note that the slight increase in weekly letter 
carrier wages since 1951 is due entirely to the movement of a relativel 
few carriers into the longevity grades and the advancement of still 
less from one longevity grade to «nother. 
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It has also been said that weekly earnings of postal employees are 
even with living costs and equal to produc tion workers in 1954. It 
should not be overlooked that in 1939, our e: irnings were better than 
production workers. In the intervening years between 1939 and 1954, 
our wages were constantly lagging be hind industrial earnings. 

In other words, our w: ages never kept pace with either living costs 
or earnings on the outside. At those times when C ongress did shorten 
the slack, it only meant we could repay a little more on the loans we 
had taken out between pay increases. That is our situation today. 

We have prepared an exhibit to show a comparison between factory 
wages and postal wages at the entrance grades. This is identified as 
exhibit No. 9. 

There is also a, chart showing our position in comparison with 
workers in those industries mentioned in the President’s Economic 
Report. This is exhibit No. 10. 

I would like Mr. Keating to show those two charts, Mr. Chairman, 
please. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Keating is recognized. 

(The charts referred to follow s) 


as POSTAL LETTER CARRIERS ENTRANCE SALARY 
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INCREASES IN WEEKLY WAGES 


eechbase From 1939 to 1953 


Source: Economic Report of the President 
and National Association of Letter Carriers 








BY he 139% 


FEBRUARY 18, 1954 
No. 9 


Mr. Keatine. Mr. Chairman, this chart is not a percentage chart. 
It is a chart showing hourly wages. The monetary figures are on 
the left, and then the years indicated, from 1946 to 1953, are indi- 
cated at the bottom. In 1946 the letter carrier was getting $1.04 
an hour. The average hourly earnings in all factories was $1.06 an 
hour. 

I might point out that back in 1936 the average hourly earnings 
in factories was 44 cents an hour, whereas the entrance salary in 
the postal service was 65 cents an hour. 

Factory jobs generally are low paid. They require no particular 
training or skill. There are no educational requirements and the 
average factory represents a low-paid industry. However, despite 
that fact—and I think this chart clearly proves why we are having 
a hard time recruiting proper people in the postal service—the average 
earnings in factories, as indicated on this chart, are now $1.79, and 
Mr. Clague reported here last week that they are now $1.80. 

In January of this year the average went to $1.80. Therefore, 
the average earnings in factories are approximately 20 cents greater 
than the entrance salary in the postal service. That is one reason 
why we find it extremely hard to recruit people in the postal service. 
If you go to the durable industry you will find the average 10 cents 
higher. 
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The average is $1.89 rather than $1.79. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Since you are using the average hourly earnings in 
factories, why should you not use the average hourly earnings of letter 
carriers and not of the starting carriers? 

Mr. Keatina. There is little fluctuation in salaries in factories, 
but this is an overall country average. 

Mr. Murray. You are using the average earnings of factory 
workers. 

Mr. Keatina. I am getting to that point in a minute. 

Mr. Murray. Why do you not use the average of letter carriers? 

Mr. Keating. I am explaining that. We have taken the overall 
country average. In many places the entrance salary is $2, and 
we have taken the low-paid areas and all of the areas and the average 
fluctuates very much. Many people that take this type of job do not 
remain at that job very long. They go into other industry and it 
would not be fair to take an average because generally the post office 
is considered more of a career job. 

Factory jobs are not career jobs to the same extent, and we believe 
that the figure or the basis we have used is entirely fair, and it clearly 
indicates in our opinion why it is difficult to recruit people in the 
postal service. 

Mr. Murray. What is the average hourly earning of letter carriers 
who are regulars today ? 

Mr. Keatina. The average earnings of all letter carriers is 1.82. 

Mr. Morray. I say of regulars. 

Mr. Keatrne. The average is quoted by the Fry people as $1.955. 
However, we have a rather peculiar situation. You are creating a 
situation where the comparison is most unfair. Mr. Doherty, I think, 
in his statement pointed out that the average of all postal employees 
is $1.82. We have 87,000 regular letter carriers. We have 37,00() 
substitutes and temporaries. 

The reason a great many of those substitutes and temporaries are 
not regulars is because there has been a restriction on the classification 
of employees. They are doing regular work and they should be 
considered and the only fair average is $1.82. 

Mr. Murray. Do you not admit that the average hourly earnings 
of the regular carrier is $1.95 today? 

Mr. Keatine. Of those that are regular today. 

Mr. Murray. And you show hourly earnings of factory workers 
of about $1.80. 

Mr. Keatine. That is right. However, the average earning of 
postal workers is $1.82. 

Mr. Murray. That includes substitutes and temporaries and all 
that, does it not, Mr. Keating ? 

Mr. Keatine. Yes, sir. A large percentage of them would be 
classified if it were not for the restrictions of the Whitten amend- 
ment. 

The Cuarrman. Let us get that straight now for the record, Mr. 
Keating. The average hourly earnings of the regular postal em- 
ployee are what? 

Mr. Murray. Letter carrier? 

The CHarrmMan. Letter carrier. 
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Mr. Kearinc. The average pointed out in the Fry report is $1,955 
for regular clerks and carriers. 

The CHarrmMan. How many are those? 

Mr. Keatina. There are 87,000 regular carriers. 

The Cuatmrman. And how many temporaries and substitutes / 

Mr. Keatine. There are 37,000. 

The CHamman. And their average is what ? 

Mr. Keatine. Their average—that is clerks and carriers together, 
regular and substitutes—is $1.82 for the combined group. 

The CuairMan. I am talking about these. 

Mr. Kearine. We are dependent with respect to a lot of those 
figures on what the Post Office Department puts out and they do 
not break them down in that method. They lump the clerks and 

carriers together because they are in the same classification, and we 
do not have information to break the figure down. 

The Caiman. May | start over , Do you have the information 
with respect to the regular carriers ? 

Mr. Keatine. Regular carriers and clerks? 

The Cuairnman. The clerks and the carriers are about the same. 

Mr. Keatine. That isright. They are the same grade. 

The Cuarrman. They get how much per hour? 

Mr. Keatine. $1.95 average. 

The Cuarrman. And there are about how many clerks ? 

Mr. Kearttne. There are 212,000 regulars, including clerks and 
carriers, 

The Cuarrman. And how many carriers? 

Mr. Kearine. 87,000 regular carriers. 

The Cuatrman. The average pay per hour for the temporary and 
substitutes or the rest of them is how much ¢ 

Mr. Keatinc. The overall of the whole group is $1.82. There 
are 116,000 clerk and carrier substitutes and temporaries, and a very 
large number of them would be regular, so the regular average is 
greatly distorted because there are too many people in the higher 
grades and the people in the lower grades are still held back and 
working as indefinites. 

The CHatrMaNn. I was not talking about the distortion. I was 
just trying to see how much was paid the regulars and how much 
was paid the substitutes. 

Mr. Keatine. I think you have to get the distortion. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Keating, in that point you mentioned about the 
hourly wage, comparing it to the industrial workers, do you people 
have an opportunity to make overtime as a letter carrier? 

Mr. Keatina. Very little. 

Mr. Hagen. Has it not been true that in the last 10 years the 
average industrial worker has had a lot of opportunnity for over- 
time ? 

Mr. Keatrne. Yes. 
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Mr. Hacen. Therefore the weekly wage is higher than the weekly 
wage of the postal worker because he can work from 5, 10, to 15 hours 
a week overtime. 

Mr. Keartine. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. So his income was 20 percent or 30 percent higher in 
many cases, 

Mr. Keatina. I might also point out that in the durable industries 
the average unskilled factory worker gets $1.89 an hour. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuamman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Keating, do the average weekly wages quoted by 
you include any of the fringe benefits / 

Mr. Keattne. No, none of the fringe benefits; just wages. 

Mr. Borton. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bolton is recognized. 

Mr. Borton. If the witness will excuse me, going back to Mr. 
Hagen’s point, the average hourly earnings of the industrial workers 
did not include overtime; is that correct, sir? There were no over- 
time payments figured in that for the last years? 

Mr. Keatinc. I do not know. Maybe she can answer that. 

The CHatrman. Miss David of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Miss Davin. The published figures of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics that you showed on the preceding chart do include premium 
pay for overtime. 

Mr. Keatrne. They do include overtime! 

Miss Davin. That is right. 

Mr. Borron. What is included within the group of industrial work- 


ers covered here? You made the statement that they were certainly 
not career jobs. Are they lathe operators or people like that? 
Would they be included ? 

Mr. Keatrne. We will read you the description in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This is all men in the manufacturing industry: 


The manufacturing division includes those establishments engaged in the 
mechanical or chemical transformation of inorganic or organic substances into 
the products and usually described as plants, factories, or mills, which char- 
acteristically use power-driven machines and materials-handling equipment. 
Establishments engaged in assembling component parts of manufactured prod- 
ucts are also considered manufacturing if the new product is neither a structure 
nor other fixed improvement. 


Mr. Borron. Does it give the number of people employed in those 
jobs ? 

Mr. Keatine. Yes. The figure in 1953 runs around 16 million. 

Mr. Bouron. Thank you. 

The CHarmman. The members of the committee are calling my 
attention to the fact that there is a quorum call. 

Mr. Donerty. Mr. Chairman, may I insert this chart in the record 
in answer to your question regarding the hourly rates? It is accurate 
and right out of the Post Office Department figures. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


| Comparative 
Annual Hourly y | mind hee 
| hour week 


. $3,270 
. $3,370 
3. $3,470 
. $3,570 
. $3,670 
$3,770. 
$3,870. - 
. $3,970 
$4,070 
A. $4,170 
$4,270 
$4,370 


14. 92 
15. 32 


16. 92 | 


Notre.—Each month is arbitrarily 30 days annual salary divided by 2,080 hours to obtain comparative 
hourly wage. 


(Below is the information requested from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by Mrs. Harden :) 


[From the Monthly Labor Review (May 1952) of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. 
Department of Labor] 


Crry WorKer’s FAMILY BupDGET FOR OcTOBER 1951 


The annual cost of a “modest but adequate” level of living for a 4-person urban 
family at October 1951 prices ranged from $3,812 in New Orleans to $4,454 in 
Washington, D. C., according to latest Bureau of Labor statistics estimates of 
the city worker’s family budget in 34 large cities. Cost of goods and services 
alone (exclusive of personal taxes social security deductions, life insurance, and 
occupational expenses) ranged from $3,441 in New Orleans to $3,965 in Wash- 
ington. Estimates of dollar costs of the total budget and major components 
and relative differences among cities are given in the accompanying table. 

The goods and services included in this budget describe a pattern of living 
characteristic of urban areas in the pre-World War II period. For nearly all 
of the 34 cities, the 1951 estimates represent an increase in the cost of these 
goods and services of between 40 and 50 percent since the first pricing of the 
budget in March 1946. 

The city worker’s family budget was designed to determine how much it 
costs a four-person urban family to obtain the goods and services it requires to 
maintain a level of adequate living according to prewar standards prevailing in 
the large cities of the United States.’ The list of items included in the budget 
was developed for a family of 4 composed of a father, a housewife not gainfully 
employed, and 2 children under 15 years of age.? Although this is generally 
larger than the average-size family in large cities at any one time, about half of 
urban families reach this size during the family existence. 

The budget does not show how an “average family” actually spends its money. 
Neither does is show how families should spend their money. Rather, it is the 
total cost of a representative list of goods and services considered necessary by 
urban families to provide for health, efficiency, the nurture of children, and 
participation in social and community activities. Information on how the aver- 
age family actually spends its money is obtained in suveys of spending and 
savings which are made at intervals by the Bureau. 


1 For a full explanation of the budget concepts and development see BLS Bulletin No. 927, 
Workers’ Budgets in the United States, and Bulletin No. 1021, Family Budget of City 
Werker, October 1950, which contain all previous estimates of the budget costs and are 
reprinted from articles in the Monthly Labor Review, February 1948 (p. 133) and Febru- 
ary 1951 (p. 152), respectively. 

Budget for city worker families of other sizes have not been calculated. It is estimated 
that, to obtain the same level of living, a 2-person family would need to spend for goods 
and services about 65 percent of the amount spent by a 4-person family ; a 3-person family, 
about 84 percent; a 5-person family, about 114 percent; and a 6-person family, about 128 
percent 
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TABLE 1 Estimated annual osts and relative intercity diff 


rerencesa 
worker’s family budget for 4 persons, 34 large cities, October 1951 


51 calendar yea 


Tl COMPONENTS 


riations in housing costs, in the budget, which are based on rental units 
only, accounted for most of the cost differences between cities. Hot 
ranged from $581 in New Orleans to $1,034 in Washington, D. C 
for 5-room dwellings which meet e s dard specified for the 
obtained from comprehensive surveys of housing char 
by the Bureau between November 1949 and Febr 19 ; 
average rent in the 1951 city worker’s family budget were made 
to these rental rates the change in the Bureau's rent index fro 
to October 1951 for each city. 

For most cities, housing costs increased from 2 to 

nd October 1951. The greate 


Francisco and 


7 ere t hetween Oct 


t increases were found in Milwaukee (10 per 
Los Angeles (about 9 percent), and Portland, Oreg 


* Rent controls were lifted in December 1950 in Los Angeles and Portland and at the 
end of September 1951 in Oakland, Calif., which is included in the San Francisco area rent 
sample Rent eontrols had previously been lifted as follows: Birmingham, May 1950- 
Houston, October 1949; Jacksonville, Augu 1949; Milwaukee, May 1950; Mobile, M 
1950 Norfolk, March 1950 (recontré l, October 1951): Richmond, June 1950 I 
Angeles suburbs, November 1949 to June 1950; Virginia suburbs of Washington, D. ‘ 
June 1950 


45976—54—vol. 219 
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The cost of gas, electricity, heating fuel, water, refrigerators, and stoves was 
included in the housing estimates. When any of these items was not included 
in the reported contract rent of a dwelling unit, the annual cost of each facility 
was added, so that the estimated average housing costs are comparable between 
cities. The heating fuel included was a kind commonly used in the locality—the 
amount allowed depending on the climate. 

While cities with warmer climates require less fuel generally, housing costs in 
Houston, one of the warmest cities, were equal to those in Milwaukee, one of 
the coldest cities, and were exceeded only in Washington and Richmond. How- 
ever, New Orleans and Mobile—two other cities with warm climates—did have 
the lowest housing costs. 

In contrast to the wide variation in housing costs, relatively little difference 
was found in food costs between cities. Except for local taxes, the factors which 
affect food prices tend to make them uniform from city to city in contrast to the 
more local character of the factors affecting housing. The total cost of the food 
budget ranged from $1,296 in Milwaukee to $1,409 in Savannah, a difference 
of 8.7 percent. Cities having the highest food costs—Savannah, Mobile, Atlanta, 
Seattle, and Birmingham—were among those in which a 3-percent State sales 
tax on foods was in effect. Of the 12 cities with lowest total food costs, only 
Kansas City had a sales tax on groceries. 

The cost of all other goods and services (excluding housing and food) ranged 
from $1,453 in Philadelphia to $1,646 in Seattle. This component of the city 
worker’s family budget includes cost of clothing, housefurnishings, transporta- 
tion, medical care, personal care, household operation, reading, recreation, 
tobacco, education, gifts and contributions, and miscellaneous expenses. 

In determining the specific list of items considered necessary for a modest but 
adequate level of living, scientific standards were used, when available, as a 
starting point. The largest expenditure grou;)—food—was based on nutritional 
requirements recommended by the National Research Council combined with 
preferences of consumers, as observed in studies of family expenditures. The 
standards for housing were those established by the Federal Public Housing 
Administration and the American Public Health Association. 

Quantities of goods and services other than food and housing which were in- 
cluded in the budget were based on an analysis of family expenditure data ob- 
tained in surveys made between 1934 and 1941.* Study of these data shows that 
at the lower end of the income scale differences in purchases by families at 
successive income levels are primarily in the quantities of items bought; in the 
higher income brackets these differences are due to the choice of higher quality 
and more expensive items. The quantities included in the budget were deter- 
mined at the point on the income scale where the amounts bought increase propor- 
tionately less than the increases in family income. 

The estimated budget costs for October 1951 for clothing, housefurnishings, 
medical care, personal care, household operation, and other groups combined 
were based on prices of’a relatively small sample list of items. Therefore, only 
the total cost could be estimated within a satisfactory degree of accuracy and 
separate costs are not available for these groups. The October 1951 estimates 
of the food and housing budgets were based on price or rent samples sufficiently 
large so that separate cost figures could be prepared. 

Individual preferences play a large part in the way families spend their money, 
so that even among families at the same economic level, such as the one repre- 
sented by the budget, some variation occurs in what is considered necessary for 
clothing, transportation, recreation, etc. 

Eunice M. Knapp, 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living. 


The CuarrMan. The committee will continue its hearings on Friday 
at 10 o’clock. The committee will meet tomorrow on other matters 
in executive session. The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m., 
Friday, March 5, 1954.) 


“In the spring of 1951, the Bureau collected comprehensive reports of urban consumer 
income, expenditures, and savings in 91 cities throughout the United States. The new 
data will permit the redetermination of the budget quantities which will make the budget 
more representative of current living standards ; the development of budgets, for different 
size families; and the study of possible differences in quantity budgets Sotwcsn cities of 
varying size and character. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 8, 1954 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AnD Crvit Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will be in order. 

The committee will resume its consideration of legislation pending 
before this committee dealing with the question of increase in salaries 
and wages for those employed in the Gorereaink service, including 
those in the postal service. We have more or less a different arrange- 
ment. The Chair has agreed to listen to a brief statement by a Member 
of the House who is asking to come out of turn because of special 
reasons, so at the moment the Chair recognizes the gentleman from the 
State of Missouri, a Member of the House, Mr. Jeffrey Hillelson. Mr. 
Hillelson, you are recognized and may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Corg. Mr. Chairman, may I thank the Chairman for granting 
my request that Mr. Hillelson be heard at this time. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair is very glad to grant the request of a 
member of our own committee in permitting Mr. Hillelson to testify 
out of order. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Hitze1son. Thank _ very much. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first of all, I should 
like to express my appreciation for being allowed to testify regarding 
H. R. 2344 and similar bills that are intended to adjust the salaries 
of postal employees. 

I represent the Missouri Fourth District which includes a part of 
Kansas City, the balance of Jackson County, and seven other counties 
to the south and east. In this district there are approximately 2,500 
postal employees. 

During the past few years it has been my good fortune to know per- 
sonally many of these employees. I would say that the vast majority 
are men who have dedicated their life to public service. They have a 
right to receive adequate compensation for their services. 

In the past few months I have had direct contact with at least 43 
families whose principal income is derived from salaries received by 
the head of the family as a postal employee. All of these families 
have found it necessary to supplement their income either by a second 
job after they have completed their day’s work or by having their 
wife employed. 


378 
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has been necessary on the part of these families in order to sur- 

Again, I say this necessary supp lemental income has not been 

for extra luxuries or to increase their standard of living but just 

barely to get along. 

Since we have reconvened for the 2d session of the 83d Congress, 

i would like to say that I received hundreds of letters from postal 

employees in the Missouri Fourth District which give me the same 

information regarding the necessity of supplementing their income in 
ler to eke out a bare existence. 

I shall not mention the employees who have had to borrow on 

nsut r to go into debt in order to continue as 

Office Department. However, I cannot 

» of a just and adequate pay scale 


stal service, we must have men who 

their necessary rest so that they 

on their at 9 \ctually, it is my 

. he morale of the Post Office Depart- 

has suffered because the employees have pos received an ade- 
rate income. 

Mr. Cuarrman. I sincerely believe that the vast majority of our 


loval Americans trying to do the best job they 


oncerned with luxuries but certainly they are 
families who T am sure you will agree meats 
rd of living. I should like to go on record a 
hat I favor legislation that will provide ithe 
nplovees commensurate with their needs and 


being paid to employees in private 


or two hundred dollars a vear will 
have mentioned previously in my 
stantial raise in salary is needed at 


this time. 
The at is all, sir, and I thank you very much. 
e CuatrMan. Thank you Mr. Hillelson. We appreciate your 
neg before us this morning. Now we will continue with the testi- 
Ir. W. C. Doherty, who was testifying when the committee 
giving this matter consideration on last Wednesday. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, ACCOMPANIED BY JEROME 
J. KEATING, VICE PRESIDENT, PETER J. CAHILL, NATIONAL 
SECRETARY, AND R. B. KREMERS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS—Resumed 


Mr. Dourrry. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, continuing our testimony. there are several relevant factors 
which are not exposed in a comparison between prediction workers 

«umd postal employees. 

First, average earnings as compiled and released by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics necessarily eannot reflect the worth or value of fringe 
benefits. Nevertheless, the cost of these fringe benefits constitutes a 

izable portion of total payroll costs in industry. Moreover, ‘the 
trend isupward; more and more outside industries are including free 
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health and welfare plans, retirement programs, and similar fringe 
benefits in bargaining situations. 

Last year the Bureau of Labor Statistics completed a survey of 
pension plans under collective bargaining. Of 300 plans reported on, 
225 were completely noncontributory on the part of the employee. 
The number of workers covered under this free retirement program 
umounted to 4,592,000. I think those figures indicate the current 
trend in private industry. More important, the noncontributory fea 
ture in those 225 plans represents considerable additional earnings 
for the 4.5 million employees covered. 

In 1950 the Department of Labor surveyed health and welfar 
plans under union contracts covering 7.1 million employees. Thesé 
plans embraced either retirement or hospitalization and surgical coy 
erage, or both. It was reported that 54.6 percent of the employees 
enjoyed these programs at absolutely no cost. Another 36.5 percent 
made a token contribution or full payment. The remaining 8.9 per 
cent were not sufficiently reported on to permit a firm classification. 

The Government itself underwrites at 100 percent of cost retirement 
plans for six groups of Federal employees, the largest group numer 
really being the Military Establishment. 

I might at this point include that those six are the military, the 
military Reserve office: 3, the Coast Guard, the Lighthouse Service, th 
Public Health Service, and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

However. setter carriers and other postal] employees do not shar 
in any of these moneysaving fringe benefits. On the contrary, they 
must deduct from their cross wage 6 percent for retirement, which 
at least 4 percent more than employees pay for social security, for 
getting for the moment the millions of workers who get addition: 
health and welfare protection ew 

Mr. Core. How about the Federal judiciary ¢ 

Mr. Donerry. We are glad to suppl ment that and make it 7 i 
stead of 6 if they are non ontributory. 

The Cuamman. Are you advocating that there be a change in re 
spect to the retirement system of those employed in the postal service / 

Mr. Donerry. You mean those who now receive their retirement 
free ? 

The CHarman. Are you advocating that program be changed 
or that the present program with respect te« postal employees he 
changed ? 

Ir. Donertry. I am advocating, Mr. Chairman, that ees who at 
the present time are under a contributory system should have mors 
liberalized benefits under the retirement act: ves. ak onee r. there 
other nent before the committee hav ing to do with that purpose 

The CHatrrman. Are re advocating that they go under an act 
similar to that implied in the Kaplan report ? 

Mr. Donerry. No, sir: I haven’t even inferred that. We want 1 
part of social security or the coordination that is being recommender 
by Mr. Kaplan and his associates. We want to keep separate and 
apart social security and United States civil service retirement plan 

The CyatrrmMan. Do you want to keep apart also from the plar 
that is now in effect with respect to those emploved in the military 
service? You do not want to do that, do you? . 

Mr. Donerry. I just pointed out for the sake of the record that 
while the postal employees pay 6 percent of their salary, and other 
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Government employees, there are groups in Government who do 
receive retirement plans or pensions without charge to the individual. 
That is what I am pointing out. 

The Cuarrman. Are you objecting or criticizing the 6 percent? 

Mr. Donerry. No, sir. Iam not in any way objecting to the 6 per- 
cent that our people pay; I am merely using that as a figure here 
to show that we do pay for our retirement, that it is an annuity propo- 
sition and nota pension. That isthe point I am making here. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. And that you do not want to be associated with those 
who pay less than 6 percent or paying nothing ¢ 

Mr. Douerry. We do not want something for nothing. We want 
to pay for what we get. Thatisforsure. Yes, Mr. Withrow. 

May I proceed ? 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. 

Mr. Douerry. Retirement deductions cost a grade 1 letter carrier 
$196.32 annually. For the top-salaried employee the amount is in- 
creased to $262.08. 

Let’s look at the cost of hospitalization coverage and see how much 
more comes off annual postal earnings, which in a great many. in- 
stances in private employment, as I have pointed out, does not come 
out of earnings. 

Our organization operates a hospital and surgical program exclu- 
sively for letter carriers and their families. Because of low operating 
costs and other factors our premiums are below the competitive mar- 
ket. Yet the minimum annual cost of family coverage is $76.20. 

Then there is the cost of our uniforms which must come out of our 
gross earnings. Unlike most other Federal employees and 994% 99 
percent of private industry, we do not get our uniforms furnished, 
nor do we receive any portion of the cost or the maintenance of them, 
This item represents approximately another $120 loss annually from 
our earnings. 

If one totals the cost of all these “fri inge benefits” we pay for, which 
are wholly or partially free outside Government, a vastly different 
comparison results between average hourly, weekly, or yearly earnings. 

In dealing with nonwage costs or so-called fringe benefits, annual 
and sick leave are usually included. I am perfectly willing to testify 
to the fine consideration the Congress accorded letter carriers in the 
passage of Public Law 233. After many, many long years, we received 
equal leave with other Federal employees, and we are now eligible to 
earn a maximum of 26 days’ annual leave. 
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May I add at this point that approximately 65 percent of all regular 
letter carriers receive less than the maximum 26 days’ annual leave, 
and nearly 100 percent of the substitute force are ineligible for the 
full leave benefits. Sick leave was increased 3 days to 13 days annually 
for all employees. 

The members of this committee are fully informed on the fact in- 
cluded in the report on the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 to jus- 
tify the present law governing leave time for Federal employees. I 
will not belabor the point at this time. But I would like to say that 
comparable systems do exist. For example, the police and firemen in 
Los Angeles receive 14 days’ sick leave per year at 100 percent pay, 
plus an additional 16 days’ sick leave annually at 65 percent of pay. 

By like token, there is a popular misconception that Federal em- 
ployees receive an unusually large number of paid holidays. At pres- 
ent, eight holidays are generally recognized in Government. As many 
as 12 and 13 holidays are observed in many areas by State, county, 
and city jur isdictions and private industry within the States. 

San Francisco comes to mind, where police and firemen receive 12 
holidays. Election day is generally recognized nationwide as a holi- 
day, either wholly or partially. And just a few weeks ago I read of a 
collective-bargaining situation which will grant employees a paid 
holiday on their birthday. 

To sum up, unless regard is given to fringe benefits, letter carriers 
and other postal employees can justifiably look on comparative hourly, 
weekly on annual earnings with a jaundiced eye. They know that 
fringe benefits and other nonwage items received free by outside em- 
ployment indirectly constitute added earnings. 


However, regardless of fringe benefits, let Mr. Keating show the 
exact relation of postal wages versus cost of living and wages in out- 
side industry. This is our exhibit No. 11. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Keating will show ex- 
hibit No. 11. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Keating is recognized. 
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(The exhibit referred to is as follows:) 


REGULAR CLERKS’ & LETTER CARRIERS’ EARNINGS & THE COST OF LIVING 
1939-1953-(1939—100) 


FACTORY 
wokes = 
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Chart Prepared by George Fry & Associates, Inc. 
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Mr. Kravtnc. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
basic elements of this chart were taken out of the Fry and Associates 
report. That showed the increase in letter carriers and clerks salaries 
compared to the cost of living and it indicated that we are a little bit 
thead of the cost of liv ing. 

On this chart we superimposed the percentage increase of the fac 
tory workers By which indicates that compared to other groups we 
are considerably behind in the increases granted. 

It was brought out in questioning last week by you, Mr. Chairman, 
and Mr. Murray, that the average used by Fry and Associates was 
— average of only 212,000 out of 328,000 clerks and carriers. The 

vers ne average for t he entire group would pli ice the clerks and letter 
carr up Err mately here (indicating), coi sider: ably below the 
crease in the cost of living and on the basis of take-home pay it would 
piace them about down here at 168 percent, so it is evident that the 
and letter carriers have suffered materially in the battling cost 
of li vin in compal ison \ ith the inere ases eranted other employees 

Mr. Mio rrAY. May I ask a question? 

The Cratmman. Mr. Murray 

Mr. Murray. Is it not true that the average earnings of the regular 
letter carrier is above that of the average earnings of the factory 
worker today. , 

Mr. Keatina. Yes, thet is true of the regular letter carrier. How 


ever, there are 116.000 substitute clerks and carriers. Many of them 
should be regular, as we pointed out, and the only fair comparison is 
to take the overall because we are taking the overall with factory 


worker 
They do not have indefinites and temporaries in factories, no matter 
how temporary their employme nt may be. 


The Crareman. Does that mean then that if all substitute carriers 
were recelving a lary ~ milar to that of those reouls ir carriers they 


would be on the basis of a factory worker ? 

Mr. Keatrne. They don’t receive that, though. 

The CrarrMan. If they were they would be on a level; is that it ? 

Mr. Keatrnc. No, they wouldn't. The percentage of the increases 
would not be as oreat. 

The Cuarrman. I was talking about the actual earnings as of today, 
for instance 

Mr. Keattna. As a matter of fact, I don’t think that that compari 
son is partic ularly valid because if you go back for 2 years 

The Cuatrman. Maybe it is no good. Maybe I don’t know what 
you are talking about. 

Mr. Keratine. The average would be pretty close, yes 

Mr. Correrr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to asl oMr. Keating this: 
When you take the group of factory workers, whom are you includ 
ing in there, everyone from maintenance people and the unskilled 
labor ? 

fr. Keatine. That is right ; unskilled people principally. 

Mr. Correrr. You would be then adding in, with the exception of 
certain types of retail clerks, the lowest paid group in the country, 
would you not? 

fr. Keatinc, That is right. 

Mr. Corserr. Why would you make a comparison with them rather 

than skilled workers? 
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Mr. Keatine. We are making a comparison showing a percentage 
of increase, not dollars. 

Mr. Corserr. Will you in lieu of your other exhibits show charts 
comparing these with electrical workers, steelworkers, coal miners, 
and groups of that sort ? 

Mr. Keratinc. We have gone through that, yes. If you go into 
heavy machinery and compare even the factory workers you will find 
that their average in the heavy machinery plants runs over $2 an hour. 
This is the overall factory workers, as you say, unskilled group, and 
the comparison on an hourly basis is not a valid comparison. 

The Carman. Maybe the comparison is not valid, but you are 
making a comparison. 

Mr. Krartne. No. We are making a percentage comparison. We 
have not been given the percentage increase we should receive in com- 
parison with the others. 

Mr. Bouron. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Borron. Mr. Keating, are you familiar with the Fry report 
and the exhibits where the regular clerks and letter carriers were com- 
pared with production workers? 

Mr. Keratrine. Yes. 

Mr. Bouton. How does the factory-worker definition here differ 
from the production worker ? 

Mr. Keatrrne. The principal difference is that the factory—I think 
I gave you that before—has to do with the-—— 

Mr. Borron. Does that explain the difference between these two 
charts? 

Mr. Kearina. It essentially sets forth the difference. “Your manu- 
facturing group includes establishments engaged in the mechanical or 
chemical transposition” —— 

Mr. Bouron. You read that last week. 

Mr. Keratineo. That is right. 

Mr. Bouron. In comparison to the charts I was just wondering 
whether the difference was the group of people who were covered, or 
whether or not it went back to the fact that this was a percentage as 
contrasted to a dollar figure. 

Mr. Keatrtna. On the percentage you get the same thing with pro- 
duction workers. It would be practically the same. We just hap- 
pened to select this chart. In fact, you take any group of workers and 
you get practically the same curve of progress. 

Mr. Boiron. Going back to Mr. Corbett’s question, if this shows the 
low income of factory workers, and then if you put in a $5 across-the- 
board raise, your percentage increase for your factory workers would 
be a great deal more than it would be for your letter carriers, would 
it not? 

Mr. Keating. That is right, but the same percentage applies to 
those in the higher paid units. The percentage rate in all other 
groups gives you exactly the same results. You could take your 
higher paid groups and you would get exactly the same result per- 
centagewise. 

Mr. Boxton. In other words, if you had a straight across-the-board 
increase in the postal establishment, your percentage increase for your 


janitorial service would show up to be a great deal higher than it 
would before letter carriers? 
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Mr. Keatine. That is correct. 

Mr. Wirnrow. With respect to the Fry report, you say that they, 11 
regard to this particular item, took 212,000 employees ¢ 

Mr. Keatine. Out of 328,000 clerks and carr iers, yes. 

Mr. Wrirnrow. What employees did they take? 

Mr. Keatine. What—they took the regular clerks and carriers, but 
in the postal service we have at the present time, chiefly through the 
operation of the Whitten amendment, many men who are doing the 
work of regulars, but because of the limitation put on by the Whitten 
amendment they cannot be made regular. We have the unusual situa- 
tion where we have 212,000 regulars and we have 116,000 temporaries, 
indefinites, and substitutes. ‘Any valid comparison naturally has to 

take into consideration all the employees, because most of the 116,000 
temporaries, indefinites, and substitutes are in the low-paid grades. 

The Cuarrman. How many of the 116,000 are prevented from be- 
coming regulars by reason of the W hitten amendment ? 

Mr. Keating. There is quite a substantial number. 

The Cuarrman. Approximately how many, half of them, or one- 
third of them ? 

Mr. Keatine. It wouldn’t be half. 

The Cuarrman. About 30 percent? 

Mr. Keatine. You have in the postal service substitutes who are in 
reality regular employees, except that they are not guaranteed a regu- 
lar hourly period of work. 

They work when the work opportunities are there, but they are ca- 
reer employees and some of them work for years before they are given 
a regular appointment, so you have to t ake them into consideration as 
well as the temporaries and indefinites who are awaiting an appoint- 
ment. I think undoubtedly there would be probably one-third of 
them. 

The CuarrMan. According to the Whitten amendment? 

Mr. Kerartne. Yes. <A half would be too high, I think. That is a 
guess, of course, nothing else. 

Mr. Gusser. Is it not true, Mr. Keating, that oftentimes because of 
overtime restrictions these substitutes take a cut in pay when they be- 
come regulars? 

Mr. Keatrnc. Tha is true in many instances, yes. 

Mr. Gusser. If that is true, would you not say that perhaps the 
Fry Co. was not so unjustified in taking the regulars only ? 

Mr. Kratrna. No, because the figure that we used is based upon year 
man-hours, which is based rather upon the assumption that everybody 
works 8 hours rather than the actual time of people involved. 

The Cuamman. Following Mr. Gubser’s inquiry there, I have re 
ceived some complaints from. regular carriers who complain that sub- 
stitute carriers get more money than they do. 

Mr. Keatine. That is often true, Mr. Chairman, but the aver 
age that we use at 1.82 is secured by taking year man-hours rather 
than taking the individual involved. Ifa fellow works presumably 
4,048 hours on the comparison he would appear as two men, but while 
he may work 4,048 hours, there is another substitute that is not work- 
ing very much because the work yportunities are not always as 
great. They vary according to different localities. They are not 
equal. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman. 
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The CuatrmMan,. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Keating, while you are talking about substitutes 
what the situation with reference to these substitutes as concerns 
etirement benefits? Are you acquainted with that? 

Mr. Keatine. The temporary indefinites get no retirement benefits 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Davis. They do not come under any kind of retirement system 
t all, do they 4 

Mr. Keartine. That is right. The classified subs do, but the tem- 

ary indefinites are neither under social security nor under civil- 
service retirement. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know about how many of them there are in the 
country ¢ 

fr. Keatine. I wouldn’t have an exact figure. 

Mr. Davis. Would you have an approximate figure ? 

Mr. Kearine. No. It would be a pure guess. I could get that in- 
formation for you. We have it available. 

Mr. Davis. I would appreciate it if you would and put it in the 
record. 

Mr Keattina. Yes. 

The information referred to follow 

Out of 116,000 part-time employees of the Post Office Department, approxi- 
mately 80,000 are temporary indefinites. Many of these do not work full time, 
so it might be a little more safe to state that approximately 60,000 employees 
are working as clerks or carriers in the post office who do not have protection 
under either civil-service retirement or social security 

Mr. Davis would like to ask you also, in connection with the sub- 
titutes, this: Is it not a fact that many of them who have taken the 
examination and made a passing grade have never been able to get on 

permanent employees because of the fact that they cannot take 

other examination and other examinations which are being held con- 
her grade and let them go on and 


Las : i. 
t new people in with a hig 


Keating. That is exactly true, and there are some of those men 
worked ‘or 4 and 5 years and are displaced by somebody 
Sint Kes an examination. 
wl at is your thought about whether or not the postal 
ery ce miter by reason of that practice? 

Mr. Krattnc Chey are bound to suffer because it costs hundreds 
ind hundreds of dollars to train an davliand. If you train one and 
have him working and then get a new man you are throwing that 
much money away. It isa very wasteful practice. 

The Cuatrman, I do not quite get that. You mean that a man who 
qualifies for an appointment as a carrier does not have a chance for 
t even though he s a substitute for years and someone else comes along 
and takes his } lace? 

Mr. Phe It works like this: They take an examination. Say 
they took an examination back in 1947 or back in there someplace, or 
1948. Then the man is called in as a temporary indefinite. Some- 
times the Commission does not close those examinations. They keep 
them open. Even if they do close them they have a 90-day examina- 
tion for veterans that permits them to come in and take examinations. 

That fellow is not classified. He is merely serving as a temporary 
indefinite. If somebody else comes in and ti akes the examination and 
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vets a better mark on the examination than the te ce. does, re 
irdless of the fact that the temporary has worked for 2 or 3 years, 
this other fellow goes ahead of him in the examination 

The CuatrrmMan. Does the man who takes the examination and shows 


better qualified because he gets a higher grade ¢ 


Mr. Keattne. He gets a higher grade. There would be room for 
debate as to qualifications because this other fellow ad 2 or 3 years’ 
tral Ine 


Che CrarrMan. I just wondered why the other fellow would get his 


Krating. Because he got a higher or: ade i in the examination, 
Mr. Wrrurow. If this individual who took thi s examination afte 
the other fellow Was listed were a veteran, then he would be entitled 


ING. That is right. In the ease of a disabled veten 
He } nly vets more points, but he gor to the 


Disabled veterans go ahead. A disabled veteran can come 
70, giving him a grade 80 and go ahead of someone who 


‘HAIRMAN. You do not object to that ? 

KEATING. No: that is just for information purposes, 

» CHAIRMAN. Do I understand this man who took an exan 
job, and is carrying ron as a bs titute, 


ion again to compete with fellow 


I A TING. 


» CHarrMan. Why not? 


Mr. Keatine. Civil service rules. 

The CHatrman. You mean under the law he is not allowed to? 

Mr. Kearine. No; he is on the register. In some cases they have 
different rules in their civil service regions and in some instances he 
cannot take an additional examination and improve his grade. 

Mr. Davis. He never gets near enough to the top to be appointed / 

Mr. Kratine. That is right. In some eases he caught the streetcar 
o he doesn’t have to run for it anymore, but actually there is some- 
body else getting ahead of him. He is on the register. He is qualified 
to the extent of being on the register. 

The Cuarman. This is repetition, I realize that, but following 
Judge Davis’ inquiry, a man who qualified for the position of sub 
stitute carrier under an examination and goes to work as a substitute 
carrier is not permitted to take the examination later on in order to 
hold his job? 

Mr. Kerarinea. That is partially true. They have what they call 
continuing examinations. 

Mr. Davis. They have them that way in Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Kearine. It is presumed he has already taken the examina 
tion. They have a continuing examination. That is a practice they 
have followed particularly because it has been -so hard to recruit 
employees because the entrance salary is low. They have continuing 
examinations so the Commission does not close out the examination, 
but he has already taken it so he can’t take it again so long as that 
continuing examination is in effect. Other people can come in and 
get ahead of him, however. 
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The Cuairman. And take the continuing examination, get a higher 
grade, and take that man’s place? 

Mr. Keatine. You could be fifth in the register today and 25th 
tomorrow. 

The Cnarrman. But a man cannot take an examination the second 
time if it is what you describe as a continuing examination. 

Mr. Kratinea. If it is a closed examination, he can take another 
examination, but not while it is a continuing examination. 

The CHarreman. I would like to ask the Civil Service about that. 

Mr. Kearine. I think it would be a good thing. 

Mr. Boiron. Suppose a man gets on the register and takes the 
position, is working as a substitute, and then another man comes to 
be examined. Does the experience that the man had on the job count 
fer anything? 

Mr. Keratrne. Not for anything, not at all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarman. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to add to what I said that with respect 
to this matter of temporary indefinites not being able to take an 
examination again where the examination has not been closed, I have 
requested the Civil Service Commission through the chairman of this 
committee to make an investigation of that and make a report to this 
committee. 

It should be coming in, I think. 

Mr. Krartine. Mr. Doherty will resume, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. Some mention was made of the Whitten amendment 
awhile ago and the number that it keeps from promotion. Mr. Whit- 
ten has said that there is some Executive order—I wanted to ask some- 
body about it—that is actually forbidding those appointments to 
permanent positions. I do not remember the exact figure, but it is 
something like 268,000 that could be appointed to permanent positions 
under his amendment that some Executive order prevents from being 
done. What about that? Do you know? 

Mr. Keattne. There was an Executive order that permitted classi- 
fication of certain people who had so much service and there were 
a number reclassified under that Executive order. It is Executive 
Order 10376. However, the Whitten amendment limits the quota 
to the quota of September 1, 1950, and in the Post Office Department 
it keeps down the number of employes that would be ee 

Mr. Downy. I do not remember the exact figure he has stated, but 
let us call it 268,000. There are 268,000 now that could be appointed 
and still remain within his limitation. 

Mr. Keattne. I think that is in the entire Government setup. 

Mr. Dowpy. It is not just the post office employee? 

Mr. Kerarttne. There are very few in the post office. I think most 
of those are in other agencies. 

Mr. Dowpy. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions? 

Proceed, Mr. Doherty. 

Mr. Donertry. Mr. Chairman, before I proceed with my prepared 
testimony, may I at this point make reference to the Fry re ye to 
elaborate on what Mr. Keating has said in answer to Mr. Gubser, 
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who said something about justifying the Fry report. We have a 
chart here which shows that a grade 1 letter carrier goes into the 
new grade 1 at an increase of $210 a year. That amounts to 6.4 per- 
cent. A grade 2 letter carrier—and that also applies to postal clerks— 
goes into the new grade 1 and his increase will be $110 or 3.26 percent. 
The grade 3 letter carrier or clerk will receive the munificent increase 
of $10 per annum or 0.288 percent. 

The Cuarrman. How many are there? 

Mr. Donerry. There are 1,184 human beings, letter carriers alone 
in that classification, Mr. Chairman. That is less than three-tenths 
of 1 percent. The grade 4 letter carrier would get $25 per annum 
or U.¢ percent. 

The grade 5 letter carrier and postal clerk would get $40 per annum 
by way of an increase which is 1.08 percent. 

The grade 6 letter carrier would get $55 per annum, which is 1.45 
percent. 

The grade 7 letter carrier would get $70 per annum which is 1.8 
percent. 

The grade 8 letter carrier and clerk would be $85 per annum, which 
is 2.14 percent. 

The grade 9 letter carrier and above would get a $100 increase which 
is 2.45 percent. 

Looking at pages 64 and 65 of the Fry report you will notice, ladies 
and gentlemen of the committee, that the postmaster at Silver Spring, 
Md., presently receiving $7,370 per annum, has a proposed maximum 
increase of $9,900 per annum, an increase of $2,530 per year. That 
amounts to 54.52 percent. 

You will note that the postmaster at Wichita, Kans., whose salary 
presently is $9,770 per annum, will get a maximum increase to $12,210, 
or $2,440 per annum, which is 24.97 percent. 

You will note, too, that the postmaster at Chicago, IIl., who pres- 
ently gets $13,770 per annum, will get $18,925 as a maximum or an 
increase of $5,150 per annum, a percentage of 34.7 percent by way of 
an increase. 

To show the Fry report at its true worth, I wish to insert in the 
record at this time, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, the fact that the superintendent at the Bethesda, Md., 
post office, which is immediately adjacent to Silver Spring, Md., pres- 
ently receives $5,331 per annum and his top pay will be $6,600 per 
annum and the Fry and Associates report would give him a $1,269 
increase as compared with the $9,900 maximum allary proposed for 
the postmaster at Silver Spring, Md. I do not call this a job evalua- 
tion at all. I doubt seriously that any letter carriers or postal clerks 
in the United States of America were consulted by Fry and Associates. 

At least the leaders of the organization were not consulted. For 
that reason we say in all sincerity to the gentlemen and ladies of this 
august body that the Fry and Associates report needs long and 
serious study. . 

In conclusion, our organization believes it is not entirely fair to 
evaluate the need for a salary increase solely on the basis of the change 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ figures. As we have suggested, 
credit in wages should be given for increased productivity. 
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We are going through a constant change in our manner of living in 
these United States. In 1946 the average personal income amounted 
to $177.7 billion: in 1953 it had inereased to $285 billion. 

One has to consider also the position of postal employees with 
relation to other groups in the economy, and it is fair to assume that 
we should maintain our relative position in the economic structure of 
the country. Changes in the manner of living and in standards in 
this country are rapid and constant. To illustrate, in 1946, television 
was something predicted for the future; today there are close to 

million television sets in operation in American homes. The tele- 

ision set is rapidly becoming a ne — in the Amer can home. 

The standard of edueation has itly changed in this century. 
In 1920, 18.622 students gradu nated 4 ‘rom college; in 1950, the number 
had increased to 432. 58” In 1920, 311.266 students graduated from 
high school ; in eee that number had increased to 1.199.700. With 


] 
i 


&! ’ , . . , . 
f prea d of her education, it ‘omes necessary for the postal 


13] = } + lll ' . ; 
emp lovees ilke e@ ry othe! al yg , ( aside more money 


8 
to provide a proper ¢ ducation 

It requires a college de cree tod to ‘ure the same consideration 
for a position that a high school diploma gave one in America in the 
1920's. Asa matter of fact, more and more positions are demanding 
pec ialized training over and above a co ve education to qualify for 
positions in our modern technical world. 

ae ive up to American meee and te provide the same standard 
of ] hi ing possesse a] by our group 1 in the twe n tie now requires more 
money than the Bureau of L: aly Statistics figures would indicate. 
The contention of the letter carrier that the Withrow-Rhodes bill, 
H. R. 2344-H. R. 2297, should be passed is well supported by the 
iforementioned facts. 

Thank you. 

fr. Murray. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Doherty, you were a member of the advisory 
‘01 mittee Angee ted under Resolution 49 of the United States Senate 
of March 6, 1953, to make the investigation and recommendations 
with reference to the entire po stal ser ‘vice, were you not? 

Mr. ee rty. Yes, Mr. Murray, I wa 

Mr. Murray. And I believe you were chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on personnel ? ¢ 

Mr. Dourrry. Yes, Mr. Murray, I was 

Mr. Murray. This committee submitted its report and recommen- 
dations, I believe, the latter part of January or the first part of 
February, did it not? 

Mr. Donerry. That is correct, Mr. Murray 

Mr. Murray. You signed that report ? 

Mr. Donerry. Yes, I did, Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. There was no dissenting report filed by any member 

f the committee ? 

Mr. Donerry. Not to the best of my knowledge. 

Mi Murray. On page 15, recommendation No. 12 of this report, 
ch was signed by you, as you state, is this: 

The Post Office Department, with the assistance of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, should immediately begin a study of Public Law 134 and should report 
to the Congress at the earliest practical date with recommendations for a moderh 
classification and pay structure for the postal field service. 
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You concurred in that reeommendation ? 
Mr. Dourrry. 1,000 percent; yes, Mr. Murray 
Mr. Murray. You next recommended— 









ion in the field service of the Post Office Depa 





problems of pay administrat 








are multiple and complex for the following reasons 

(1) There is no overall pay plan applicable to all segments of the postal 

For example, the Bureau of Operations employees e paid in accordance 
with six different pay schedules and Bureau of Facilities employees, still u 






a separate schedule 
Within each of these pay hedules there are marked differences in b 
entrance rate of pay for cor parable jobs and in the number and mou 




















periodic increases. This has resulted in unequal pay for employees wot 
side by side doing the same type of work and with equal length of service 

You coneurred in that. 

Mr. Dourrry. That is a true statement: yes 

Mr. Murray. Your committee also recommended that 

The several pay plans have little or no relationship to each other and ge 
ignore elements commonly considered sound in modern pay adi 
programs 

You favor that ? 

nm ; pm 

Mr. Donerry. That is a true statement. The gentleman knov 

Mr. Murray. Your recommendation No. 3 is: 

The large number of pay plans create accounting and payroll comp 
and add to the cost of administration 

There are just short of 300 different sala ‘y steps in all of the pay schedul 
combined. In each instance the basis for each step and progression fror 
step to another spelled out in minute detail by law and regulations, thu 












creating such a monstrosity that few persons ever master it completely. 






You are in accord with that ? 

Mr. Donerry. Certainly. Would you please read on in the report 
to that part recommending that something be done about wage in 
creases now ¢ 

Mr. Murray. Let me continue. I have charge of the examination 
Mr. Doherty. 

Mr. Donerry. I fully respect the authority of the gentleman fro 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Murray. Recommendation No. 4, states: 









The pay of employees generally is not based on any system of job eval 






In the absenc« of any system of job evaluation it is virtually impossible 





develop and establish adequate qualifications and standards for recruit 


I 
placement, and promotional purposes. The ine sen ity 






ult is that 





} 1, 
ne re 





in the selection o perso! 





has become the determining factor rather than : 





nel for promotion to more responsible positions 





You agree to that recommendation ? 
Mr. Donerry. I signed the report, yes. 
Mr. Murray. Recommendation No. 5 is as follows: 


Supervisory positions are not adequately recognized in existing pay schedule 

The wide difference in pay between the Postmaster and his principal assistants, 
including the assistant postmaster, is unjustifiable. For example, the Postma 
ter’s pay in the city of New York is approximately $13,000, while that of the 
assistant postmaster is just above $8,000. On the other end of the supervisor) 
ladder the difference in pay between botton+rung supervisors and the employees 
whom they supervise is entirely inadequate. 










That also has your approval. 
Mr. Douerty. I thoroughly approve of that, yes. 
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Mr. Murray. Recommendation No. 6 is also as follows: 

In the nonsupervisory group, highly skilled distribution clerks are not accorded 
udequate recognition in pay or incentive. 

There employees are the key to the expeditious movement of mail and in the 
absence of adequate monetary incentive their services are lost as quickly as they 
obtain sufficient seniority to obtain other less exacting and less productive 
positions. 

That also has your approval. 

Mr. Donerry. I am very happy the gentleman is giving such great 
attention to the Senate Advisory Council report. 

Mr. Murray. Do they not carry out the recommendations of Post- 
master General Summerfield ¢ 

Mr. Donerry. They certainly do not. This report of the Fry and 
associates is a monstrosity. It is not a job evaluation at all. 

Mr. Murray. Do not the recommendations of your committee ap- 
prove of the need for a reclassification of all postal employees? 

Mr. Donertry. Most certainly, sir, a thousand percent; we agree 
that there must be a general reclassification, but it cannot be done 
on the basis of this Fry report. The Fry report is caamenaain for 
generals and pebbles for privates. 

Mr. Murray. You admit then that there is a crying need for a 
new classification or for a revision of the classification act known as 
Public Law 134? 

Mr. Donerry. I most certainly do, Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. And you admit that there are many gross inequities 
in your pay schedules } : the postal service today ? 

Mr. Donerty. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Murray. And you favor equal pay for equal work, do you not? 

Mr. Donerty. I certainly do. I wish the gentleman would have 
read into the record that the Senate Advisory Council also rec- 
ommended that something be done about uniform allowances for those 
postal employees and other Government workers who are required to 
wear them by law or regulation. 

Mr. Murray. That was recommended by the committee. 

Mr. Donerty. Thank you, Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. I will ask = this: If Congress should provide for 
uniform allowance for your carriers and any other employees that 
need to wear the uniform, or if they provide $100 a year for uniforms, 
would you take that into consideration in fixing any pay increase for 
your letter carriers or others who are given these uniforms? 

Mr. Donerty. Of course not. The police and firemen of the District 
of Columbia don’t. They get much higher pay than letter carriers in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Murray. What does it cost the letter carrier now on the average 
for his uniforms per year? 

Mr. Donerry. Much in excess of $100. It probably averages out 
between $120 and $130, depending on the area in which the carrier 
is working. 

Mr. Murray. If Congress granted appropriation of $100 to letter 
carriers for the purchase of uniforms you still say that action should 
not have any effect upon the amount of increase given to a letter 
carrier ? 

Mr. Donerty. None whatsoever; no, sir. 

Mr. Murray. All right, sir. This year the individual income tax 
has been reduced about 10 or 11 percent. That will result in a 
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saving to all Federal income taxpayers. Do you believe that any 
saving in the income tax paid by postal employees should be taken into 
consideration in fixing their pay ? 

Mr. Dourrry. It is so infinitesimal, Mr. Murray, that I doubt 
seriously it ought to be considered. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Doherty, you keep talking about take-home pay 
and about how much the income tax is costing your postal employees. 
You have done that throughout your statement. 

Mr. Donerry. And I will keep on talking that way, Mr. Murray. 
May I answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Murray. Let me ask you directly: Do you think that any 
deduction in the amount paid by postal employees in income taxes 
this year should be taken into consideration in fixing the salary? 

Mr. Donerry. I shall answer the gentleman. I appreciate the 
opportunity to answer him. With three exemptions, a grade 1 letter 
carrier will save 55 cents a week; grade 2 letter carrier, 55 cents a 
week; grade 3 letter carrier, 60 cents a w eek ; grade 4 letter carrier, 
65 cents a week; grade 5 letter carrier, 70 cents a week; grade 6 letter 
carrier, 75 cents a week; grade 7 letter carrier, 75 cents a week; grade 
8 letter carrier, 80 cents a week; grade 9 letter carrier, 85 cents a week; 
and the grade A—that is the first longevity step as the gentleman 
knows—will save 90 cents a week; the grade B letter carrier, 95 cents 
a week ; and the grade C letter carrier , 95 cents a week. 

If that is any great savings in income taxes I am sure you will have 
to convince the letter carriers and postal clerks of this Nation that 
amounts from 55 cents to 95 cents a week are going to have a great 
bearing on this wage increase proposition. 

If that is the only thing that worries the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, I would suggest that that amount be deducted from the 
$800 proposed by Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Murray. So you do not think that any fringe benefits should 
be taken into consideration in fixing postal salaries. 

Mr. Donerrry. I have not said that, sir. 

Mr. Murray. I ask you do you think so. 

Mr. Donerry. I think they ought be taken into consideration, yes, 
in a long range overall reclassification such as the a from 
Tennessee participated in back in 1945 when one of the Nation’s 
noblemen, the late Senate Tom Burch of Virginia, was the chairman 
of this great committee, and this witness hi ad the o yportunity to sit 
around the table and discuss the matter with i of Congress 
and members of the Post Office Department. We have not had that 
opportunity now, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Have you asked for it ? 

Mr. Douerty. We certainly have, yes. 

Mr. Murray. When was that, Mr. Doherty. 

Mr. Douerry. I believe during the summer I directed a very 
friendly letter to the chairman of this committee asking that hearings 
be started then ? 

The Cuarrman. After the House adjourned; is that right? 

Mr. Donerty. We would have appreciated it had it been done while 
the House was in session. 

The CuarrmMan. But the letter came after the House adjourned. 

Mr. Donerry. That is a correct statement. That is absolutely right 
and may I insert in the record at this point, please, that the chairman 
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of this distinguished committee has been preeminently fair with the 
representatives of the National Association of Letter Carriers during 
their stay on this witness stand. 














Mr. Murray. Did you ask for any conference with the chairman 
or with other members of the committee in trying to arrive at some 
fair pay legislation that should be introduced ? 

Mr. Dounerry. We will ask for it right now. 

Mr. Murray. I am talking about last year. Did you ask for it/ 

Mr. Donerty. We would like to have one now. Probably the gen 
tleman is correct. I don’t know. I will have to get my letter out and 
read what kind of a letter I sent to the chairman, but I know it was a 
very friendly letter asking that hearings be conducted. I probably 
did not ask for a conference. 

Mr. Murray. Did you have a conference with official of the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. Dx HERTY We had. yes. The day before the offi ‘jals of the 
Post Office Departme1 t came up here, Mr. Norman Abrams, the As 
sistant Postmaster General in charge of the Bureau of Operations, 
and a very capable man, brought the leaders of the letter carrier’s 
org nization over and showed them this book after it was printed. 

You couldn’t dot an “7 
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have distort 




























































































or cross a “t” at that point. 
y. You admit that these flat across-the-board increases 


ed the 








classification structure, do you not? 














Mr. Donerry. Yes: I do admit that, but I must submit that it is the 
nly way to handle the situation at this late hour in the second session 





of the 83d Congress. 
Mr. Murray. Have you ever requested this committee or anyone else 
to consider revision of Public Law 134? 
Ir. Donertry. Yes. 
Mr. Murray. When ? 


Mr. Donerry. My memory doesn’t serve me precisely, but we have 
had informal conferences with many of the members of the com 
mittee on both sides of the aisle, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Doherty, when was the National Association of 
Letter Carriers organized ¢ 

Mr. Donerry. In the year 1889, sir. 


Mr. Murray. How long has it been affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 






























































Mr. Dowerry. Since 1917 and it was the finest move we ever made 

Mr. Murray. I believe you were one of the national vice presidents 
of the American Federation of Labor ? 

Mr. Donerry. I am the sixth vice president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and have been since 1943. I have been a vice presi 


1 


dent since that time. 
Mr. Murray. I tho 
top of the lad ler. 
Mr. Donerry. No. It is something like seniority in the Congress. 
You move very slowly. 
Mr. Murray. You start at No.7 or No. 8? 
Mr. Dourerry. No; I started at No. 13. 
Mr. Murray. You made better progress than TI thought you had. 
Mr. Dowerry. Yes. As a matter of fact, the rules and regulations 
in the American Federation of Labor are largely patterned after the 
































ugh you had progressed some and gone up to the 
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Rules of Procedure in the House of Representatives having to do with 
jurisdiction and seniority and all other subjects. 

Mr. Murray. How long have you been one of the national vice 
presidents ¢ 

Mr, Donerry. Since 1943, 

Mr. Murray. And you started at No. 13 and today you are No. 6! 

Mr. Donerry. That is correct. 

Mr. Murray. All right, sir. I believe you stated that you entered 
the postal service in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1923 

Mr. Donerry. That is correct; January 23, 1923, as a substitute 
letter carrier. 

Mr. Murray. How long were you a letter carrier in the Cincinnat 
office ¢ 

Mr. Donerty. From January 1923 until October 1941. 

Mr. Murray. Are you still on leave from the Cincinnati post offi 

Mr. Donerty. Yes; Iam on leave of absence to the best of my know] 
edge. The previous Postmaster General may have changed that 
some way, but to the best of my knowledge I am on leave of absence 

Mr. Murray. Did you ever expect to return to the Cincinnati post 
office as a city varrier ¢ 

Mr. Donertry. That depends entirely upon the letter carriers in the 
field service of the Post Office Department. If they defeated me at the 
next convention, come August, chances are I would have to go back 
to the Cincinnati post office and carry mail. I dread to think of 
sir. 

The CHairnman. How many trips a day. 

Mr. Donerry. I hope it is two trips a day. 

Mr. Murray. Is your organization registered under the lobbying 
section or the Reorganization Act of 1948 ? 

Mr. Donerty. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Murray. When did you file your last statement with the Clerk 
of the House? P ‘ 

Mr. Donerry. Whenever it was due, Mr. Murray. I am sorry | 
don’t have the exact date. 

Mr. Murray. What is your salary as president of the organization ? 

Mr. Donerry. $12,000 per annum. 

Mr. Murray. You have a new office building here in Washington of 
several floors, I understand. How many employees are there in your 
Washington office ? 

Mr. Donerty. In the Washington office, somewhere around 20. 

Mr. Murray. What is your total payroll in your Washington office? 

Mr. Douerry. I don’t have those figures at my finger tips. I can 
say to the gentleman from Tennessee that the building cost $1,800,000 
and that we have a mortgage on it for $1,200,000. 

Mr. Corserr. Would you yield for a question? I wanted to know 
how the salary schedules down there compare with the letter carriers 
salary roughly? Would they be higher or lower? 

Mr. Donerry. Secretary Cahill informs me that our secretaries re- 
ceive $90 per week. They are paid equally, Mr. Corbett, or better 
paid than in outside industry in Washington, D.C. I think that is a 
fair statement. 

Mr. Murray. Your organization had a pay conference here in Wash- 
ington in January ? 

Mr. Donerry. January 18. It is still in session, Mr. Murra) 
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Mr. Murray. According to articles I read in the press you had 
about 1,800 letter carriers from all over the United States here for the 
conference; is that right? 

Mr. Donerry. No, it isnot. We had about 1,500. The total attend- 
ance at the conference was 1,634. 

Mr. Murray. You say this conference has not ended? Is it a con- 
tinuing conference ? 

Mr. Donerry. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Douerry. I mean that the situation in the field is so desperate, 
sir, that the men are forfeiting their annual leave and they are pitching 
in their nickels and dimes to send the people back here for the express 
purpose of contacting their distinguished Members of Congress, 
including yourself. 

Mr. Murray. I notice that the AFGE, the American Federation 
of Government Employees— 

Mr. Douerry. A very fine organization. 

Mr. Murray. Will have a conference here this week and they are 
expecting 5,000 for that conference according to the newspapers. 

Mr. Donerry. I don’t think you want your statement to stand that 
way, sir, because it isn’t the AFGE; it is the Government Employees 
Council of the American Federation of Labor that is holding the 
conference. 

Mr. Murray. What does that council comprise now. 

Mr. Donerry. It has approximately 500,000 Government workers 
in its membership represented in 22 organizations whose membership 
in whole or in part are in the Federal Government. 

Mr. Murray. So your organization belongs to that council 

Mr. Donerry. In whole, yes; proud to do so. 

Mr. Murray. Will you have more letter carriers here this week for 
that conference / 

Mr. Donerry. We will have several hundred here. 

Mr. Murray. Of letter carriers? 

Mr. Donerry. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. And you had 1,500 here in January ? 

Mr. Dourrry. We feel this is a demonstration of democracy in ac- 
tion. Iam surethe gentleman approves of that. 

Mr. Murray. Also the post office clerks have a conference here this 
week, do they not ¢ 

Mr. Douerry. That is their right and privilege. I understand they 
are. They are in the Government Employees Council group, too. 

Mr. Murray. But they are having a separate council, as I under- 
stand it, this week ¢ 

Mr. Donerry. That is not my information. They are affiliated 
with the Government Employees Council of the American Federation 
of Labor and I think you will find they are participating in that con- 
ference. I do not wish to take issue with you, but I want the record 
straight. 

Mr. Mvurray. How much in the international headquarters was 
spent in this salary campaign by way of telegrams and long distance 
telephone calls? Can you giveme any idea ? 

Mr. Donerry. No, but we will be glad to supply the figures for the 
record right from the telephone bills. 

Mr. Murray. And from the telegrams and so forth ? 
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Mr. Donerry. 1 will be very happy to. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


The total telephone charges paid by the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers and all of its subsidiaries amounted to $1,788.28, so far this year, and tele 
graph charges $1,116.70. You understand that only a small percentage of the 
telephone cost and telegraph charges were in connection with legislative work. 
This total includes all of the telephone and telegraph charges of our life insur- 
ance subsidiary, our sick benefit subsidiary, and our hospitalization subsidiary. 
We receive many collect telegrams from hospitals all over the country in con- 
nection with our hospitalization operations. It also includes all telephone 
charges for a switchboard with 5 trunk lines and 20 extensions. All telephone 
charges in connection with operating our association, looking after problems of 
the membership that have to be taken up with the Post Office Department, Bu- 
reau of Employees’ Compensation, Civil Service Commission and other Govern 
ment agencies. As little as 3344 percent of both amounts is chargeable to ef- 
forts in behalf of our salary increase. 

Mr. Donerry. May I at this time invite you and all members of this 
committee to come down and inspect our headquarters, all of our 
physical operations and our entire membership list. Everything is 
open to the public, especially to the Members of Congress. 

Mr. Murray. Yo spent a considerable sura contacting various locals 
in this pay campaign, either by telephone or telegraph. 

Mr. Douerry. We get out a weekly bulletin whether there is legis- 
lation or not that reaches our entire membership and we get out a 
monthly magazine. 

Mr. Gross. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Is Mr. Doherty coming back tomorrow? Are any other members 
of the committee going to have an opportunity to ask any other 
questions ¢ 

Mr. Murray. I am about through, but I think I am entitled to ask 
these questions. 

Mr. Gross. Further parlimentary inquiry. Had this line of ques- 
tioning been pursued a year ago or last summer when the postal rate 
increase was up, would anyone have been charged with slowing down 
that operation ? 

The Cxarrman. I do not think so. You may proceed. 

Mr. Murray. You pushed a letterwriting campaign for the purpose 
of having the members write or wire Members of Congress about pay 
legislation, have you not? 

Mr. Donerty. Yes, and I understand most Members of Congress 
welcome those letters from back home. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Doherty, do you not think frankly that the pres- 
sure tactics used by your organization have gone too far? A number 
of Members of Congress have complained to me about the pressure 
tactics used by your organization and they have further complained 
because they received wires and letters from their local unions back 
in their districts demanding that they appear before this committee 
and endorse your salary legislation. 

Mr. Donerry. We didn’t think we were using pressure tactics, sir. 
We thought we were doing the same thing that every other American 
has a right to do, exercise free speech. 

Mr. Murray. Do you not think you are putting it on just a little 
heavy now ? 

Mr. Donerry. No. As a matter of fact, I was beginning to think 
that about the gentleman from Tennessee, but I am not, because I 
respect him so much. 
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Mr. Murray. I want to be fair and reasonable, but I must say that 
[ think your demands are entirely out of reason. I think you are 
yoing too far. 
Mr. Donrerry. After | eloque way the gentleman from Ten- 
‘ Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
am convinced beyond words that the $800 we are seeking in the 
throw bill is insufficient. 
Mr. Murray. Do you dispute the statement of Mr. Ewan Clague 
at since July 1951 the cost of living has only increased 4 percent? 
Donerry. No, sir; I think that was an excellent statement 
| Ix ) u f ‘having brought that point out. 
ike to have somethiz o done about the 21 percent 


wrated the people from the 


ee 1nber’rs 


former distinguished chairman of this committee said we 
Ji and we only got about 8.8 percent at that time. 
» ought t« ve that 12 percent on top of the 4 percent you just 
oned and th e ought to have a 5 or 10 percent additional for 
oductivity. We had an increase in productivity and if you 
ut all those percentage figures together you will see that the $800 
ure we are seek! o. sir. sSver , very small. 
MM Murray. Mr. Doherty, are you not interested in trying to 
ce the budget ? , 
Mr. Donerry. ( . 
Mr. Mur Lre yj terested in reducing taxes and cutting 
wn Governm rm 
Mr. Donerry. Yes. 
Mr. Murray. How much would your demands cost the Federal 


a very sad situation. We have always been 
but the truth of the matter is you can’t hold 
. can’t reach. Our people can’t reach it; it is so 

high up in the air, as the charts back here have shown. 
Mr. Murray. You referred to the fact that you are losing many 
mployees from the postal service because of inadequate pay and 
becanse they want to go into private industry. Here is a letter I 
received just recently from a former letter carrier in my hometown 

1 I know quite well. He says: 


ouble and I need help very badly. I do not intend to 
could take time from your important work to read 
grateful. 

ty 1ere in Jackson, Tenn., for over 10 years, but got a 
brainstorm 3 vears ago and decided to resign and go into the television and 
radio appliance business. To spare you the details of a long story, I haye lost 
everything that I have saved the last 15 years, including my home, automobile, 
and furniture. Prior to my service with the postal service I was assistant to 
the fire chief at the Milan Ordnance Depot. All of my married life I have been 
an employee of the United States Government except for the 3 years in the 

television and appliance business. 

This thing slipped up on me and caught me and I lost every penny. I have 
tried to nay what I could. T am 38 years of age, married, and have 4 children, 
and in good physical condition. Although I was discharged with an A. C. 
number and belong to the Disabled American Veterans, I waived any privileges, 
as I felt there was nothing to warrant my drawing compensation from the 
Government, T draw 40 percent upon my discharge, but I have a copy of the 
letter where I requested a waiver on all pension rights and benefits. 

I was in the 2ist Armed Ordnance Infantry Battalion, 11th Armed Ordnance 
Division. T hold the Bronze Star, Combat Infantry Badge, 3 campaign stars, 
et cetera. I do not wish sympathy for me; only employment to feed and clothe 
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my four children. If I could get back into the postal service, of course, I would 
be tickled pink, but anything or any help in securing a job would be a good 
send-off. I have been doing odd jobs, but my brother Fred had to give us $20 
for food yesterday. I can’t undo what's been done, but I can make certain no 
such thing ever happens again when I get back on my feet. 


He applied for restoration to his old job as regular city letter carrie1 
in Jackson, Tenn. Unfortunately there is no vacancy and the only 
thing open was a substitute, so he has now applied to go back to work 
as a substitute carrier. Do you think he would be interested in the 
present postal salaries being paid to letter carriers today ¢ 

Mr. Donerry. The letter touches me deeply. I trust that the gen- 
tleman will help him get his job back. The answer to your question is 
yes. He will be interested. He wants a job that will pay him a 
livelihood. 

Mr. Murray. [ have requested the Post Office Department to do 
what they can to get him back into the service. He sends me a copy 
of his bankruptcy petition, showing his debts are $18,097.77, asset 
of $15,254, including $12.000 real estate, his home, $1.215 stock 
radio, and $1,057 in household furnishings. : 

With. considerable unemployment in our country, do you not think 
we should try to hold the line as much as possible and try to reduce 
the Government expenses today ? 

Mr. Donmrtry. Y: I have already answered that by saying postal 
employees can’t hold the lines because they can’t reach the confounded 
thing. It is too high. 

Mr. Murray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Corperr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Correrr. I just wanted to make a statement here and not 
direetly in contradiction to the gentleman from Tennessee, but I be- 
lieve the record ought to show, and show clearly and emphatically, 
that Government employees, including the postal employees, over the 
years have had a marvelous record in their relationship with their 
employer, the Government. There have been no cases of strikes, slow- 
downs, or anything in the way of strike and pressure tactics that can 
be employed by all other elements of labor. When they come here 
using the proper instruments of persuasion, the only things left to 
them. I think they ought to be commended in trying to do their job 
for the people they represent. 

T think that the Congress ought to appreciate the tone of most of 
their presentations, and I belive that every consideration ought to be 
shown to those requests. We have our individual rights. I believe 
at. times they are exaggerated, exorbitant, or insufficient, but I do 
want to say on behalf of all the Federal employee associations T have 
ever been in contact with that I have never seen them utilize tactics 
that sometimes ordinary citizens in their desire for certain legislation 
have used, 

Therefore, I just want to conclude by saying that I think all of this 
is very proper, very much in line, and if we had more of it—more in 
the way of meetings with the Department. heads, the members of the 
committee, and the association heads—very frequently we‘could arrive 
at. the right answers rather than getting involved in tugs of war. We 
might all be happier as a result of it. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. I believe Mr. Gross wanted the floor. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I wanted to ask some questions, please. 


l 
) 
t 
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The Carman. All right. 

Mr. Wirnrow. First of all, in regard to your meetings, Mr. Doherty, 
that you are having and the other organizations, I feel as though it is 
proper that you should have them. It is a constitutional right that 
you have. I do not believe it is necessary for you to clear prior to 
having your meetings with any Member of the Congress, whether it is 
with me, or Mr. Murray, or anyone else. I do not believe that that is 
at all necessary. I think that is entirely beside the point. 

First of all, Mr. Doherty, I made notes here of several questions in 
your presentation at last week’s hearings. I believe you testified that 
38 percent of your letter carriers’ wives were working while the na- 
tional figure was less than 5 percent. I wonder if you would enlarge 
on that just a little bit. 

Mr. Donerry. Let me say, first, Mr. Withrow, that all of my data 
about working wives is taken from the latest release on population by 
the Census Bureau of the Department of Commerce. The full title 
of this release is “Current Population Reports, Population Character- 
istics.” It is dated December 31, 1953. It is series P-20, No. 46. In 
answer to your questions, false comparisons about working wives come 
from the failure to distinguish, as the Census Bureau does, between 
married women not living with their husbands and those who are 
living with their husbands. It further comes from failing to distin- 
guish between married women not having children and those who do 
have children. 

To clarify what I mean permit me to furnish a few statistics from 
this recent release of the Commerce Department. Out of a total labor 
force of about 60 million there are some 15,560,000 working women. 
This means that about 24 percent of the total working force consists 
of working women of all classes. This 24 percent consists of married 
women with and without their husbands present, with and without 
children. 

However, the Census Bureau gives us a more precise breakdown of 
these figures which enables us to make a more precise comparison. Let 
me recall to your mind that our survey indicated that the average 
number of children in letter carriers’ families was more than three; 
also that our survey covered families where the husband was present 
and living with his wife. 

According to the Census Bureau data, of the 24 percent. of the work- 
ing wives only 4.7 percent of them had more than 2 children and 
were living with their husbands, while 38 percent of our working 
wives had their husbands present and had more than 2 children. 
We submit that the only accurate comparison is to compare two like 
things, that is, the percent of wives with husbands present and having 
over two children in the working force as a whole, and in the postal 
carrier working force, so our figures, sir, are definitely accurate right 
from the governmental statistics. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Last week when you testified you referred to the fre- 
uency of accidents among letter carriers and you quoted certain 
gures from, I believe, the Bureau of Employees Compensation. Is 

there any other information available on the hazardous occupation of 
a letter carrier ? 

Mr. Douerry. Yes, Mr. Withrow. There are innumerable in- 
stances which will prove beyond all question of doubt that the letter 
carrier has chosen a hazardous profession. 
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Not so long ago a substitute carrier, Bill Osborne, in oe paca 
Green, Ky., was handling what appeared to be a routine piece of mai 
Just as soon as he picked it up to be placed in his mailpouch for 
delivery a time bomb exploded, blinding him and requiring ampu- 
tation of both hands. He lives in his hometown in Kentucky. Then 
we have the case of a letter carrier in New York City who was per- 
forming his regular duties when a woman bent upon suicide jumped 
from the 45th floor of a skyscraper, landed on the letter carrier, kill- 
ing not only herself but the letter carrier as well. 

‘Perhaps the best description of the type of work performed by 
letter carriers was given to this committee by one of the most caps able 
administrators in Government today. He is Mr. Warren B. Irons, 
department director of the Bureau of Departmental Operations of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

At the time he testified in behalf of H. R. 2826, a bill providing for 
20-vear retirement at age 50 for employees of the Bureau of Investi- 
gations. Mr. Irons had this to say, and I quote: 

Statistics of our division show postal employees apply more often than any 
other group of employees for retirement benefits, and it is mainly the car 
riers, who get all sorts of disabilities from the nature of their jobs. They have 
to be tramping with heavy loads through all sorts of weather. Rheumatism 
would be a comparatively mild ailment for some of them. 

Then we have the St. Louis, Mo., case, where 81 letter carriers in 1 
week fell on the ice. Thirty-two were hospitalized for fractures or 
chipped bones, and 49 received first-aid treatment, and I could go on 
ad infinitum about the hazardous occupations of the letter carrier. 

The Cuatrman. When did that St. Louis accident happen ? 

Mr. Donerry. In 1949, sir. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Last week you produced a chart that indicated the 
average hourly wages of factory workers was much higher than 
that of letter carriers. The lady from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
testified to the effect that your figures on wages of factory workers 
included overtime. 

Mr. Douerry. That is correct. 

Mr. Wirnrow. This could possibly make a great deal of difference 
in our comparison. Would you say the amount of overtime included 
in these hourly wage averages for factory workers in a large or a 
small percentage of the total hourly wage? 

Mr. Donerty. Mr. Chairman, may I say to Mr. Withrow, that I 
asked Mr. Keating to make a study of that particular subject, and I 
am sure that he has the figures before him. 

Mr. Kratrne. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Withrow, we are very happy 
that that question was asked and that our friend from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics brought out the fact that that average did include 
overtime. We are anxious to give you a true, fair, and accurate pic- 
ture. In the case of the factory workers it is interesting to observe 
that while that is true, it does not affect the results materially. 

The average hours worked during December of last year were 40.1, 
so it was practically a 40-hour week. In November it was 40 hours 
exactly. S October it was 40.3 hours. In September it was 39.9. 
It ran pretty close to 40 hours a week all throughout the year. 

If you turn to other industries you find that same pattern prevalent. 
For example, in the printing, publishing and allied industries the 
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average is around 39 hours per week. Their hourly pay is $2.24 an 
hour, I might remark in passing. 

The same pattern has followed pretty well through industry. In 
1593, for example, we have the automobile industry, a very active 
industry, with 40.5 in December, 41.2 in November, and 39.9 in October. 
Overtime during the war years was a substantial factor, but it is a very 
minor factor in any figures of last year. 

Mr. Wrrurow. Then it would have no material affect on the com- 

arison ¢ 

Mr. Keatrna. That is right. 

Mr. Wrrurow. That is all. 

Mr. Kearrine. You find the same pattern in 1952. During the war 
years it was a substantial factor, but there has been quite a rapid de- 
cline since then. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Gross. Proceed. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Doherty, in the February 19, 1954, issue of the Des 
Moines, lowa, Tribune, Mr. Charles R. Shigh, chairman of the board 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, is quoted as making 
this statement: 

A man who earned $2,500 a year in 1939 must earn $5,347 this year, in 1954, 
if he wants to maintain exactly the same level of living that he had in 1939. 
] wonder if you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Donerry. In this instance, Mr. Gross, a representative of Labor 
is in total agreement with the representative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. If I may elaborate upon my reply, I have 
in my hand here the Washington Bulletin of the Nationa] Association 


of Manufacturers and I think it is very timely that I read just one 
paragraph from that bulletin and I will make it a matter of record 
if it is agreeable with the chairman. 

The Cuarmman,. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The bullletin referred to follows:) 


Washington Bulletin, vol. 3, February 23, 1954, No. 8, National Association 
of Manufacturers, Washington, LD. C.] 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 
February 23, 1954, Washington, D. C 

The political weathervane at the Capitol still is showing much sentiment in 
favor of a flat across-the-board salary increase for the 500,000 Post Office Depart- 
ment employees, which is strongly advocated by big labor bosses. 

his worries the economy group. It is the hope of this group that Congress 
will approve a pay increase plan sponsored by the Postmaster General, Mr. 
Summerfield, which is designed to correct pay inequities, increase salaries com- 
mensurate with responsibilities, and provide for a general reclassification of 
jobs throughout the postal service. 

But as matters now stand there is likelihood that Congress may accept the 
Summerfield plan and, at the same time, tack on to it an across-the-board pay 
increase. The Summerfield plan would cost $80 million per year, Of the bills 
now pending, the lowest proposes an across-the-board increase of $40 per em- 
ployee. For each $100 per employee, the cost is $50 million to the Post Office 
Department. Thus, the cost of the lowest bill would be $200 million per year. 
The highest increase proposed is $1,100 per employee, which would cost $550 
million per year. ‘ 

Now there are three factors about this pay increase: (1) Mr. Summerfield has 
presented Congress with figures showing that the pay of the postal service (except 
for the inequalities which he proposes to correct) compares favorably with in- 
dustrial pay, (2) that economies effected to date in the Post Office Departinent 
(and they’ve been running at about the rate of a million dollars a day) would be 
wiped out, and (3) an across-the-board increase for postal employees would be 
followed by an increase for all other Federal employees, which many fear would— 
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Give the big labor bosses the opportunity to demand a general wage increase 
from industry. The argument being that if an economy-minded administrati n 
can increase wages so can industry. 

Please write or wire your House member to support the Summerfield postal 
pay increase plan as against any across-the-board plan. If you have written get 
some of your friends to do likewise. 

7 ; : .% 

Mr. Donerry. 1 quote from this bulletin because it parallel 
of the questioning that has come in our direction this morning: 

Pleas write or wire vour H ‘ nember to support the Su merfield ] 
pay increase plan as against any across-the-board plat If you have wi 
get some of your friends to do likewise 

No. & dated February 23, from the National Associatio1 
s, the Washington Bulletin, 918 16th Street, North 


words, Mr. Gross, they are doing the same thing tl 


arriers ar Abianed except in a little different 
the Summertield plan. 
tl e Members of Congr Ss are pretty 
ivities of a lot of people in Was 
f letter carriers ¢ Is there any 


y. Unfortunately, Fry and Associates did not 
» of a letter carrier. If] may I would like to say to the g 
trom lowa and to the members of thi mmittee that t] 
rv ie Yr carrier is of a twofold nature although the p , 
often regards expenditure of physical energy as the only ingredient 
of the earriers’ service to the public. The application 
devel pe 1 mental Cy ems to be ec lip ed | by the promi! 
the carrier bulks forth as a beast of burden, namely 
mule, instead of United States mail. 
The letter carrier must be gifted with an accurate retentive 
He must assimilate for instant use the postal rules and regulation 
which are cont: uned ina book of over 900 pages. In this book are the 


rates of postage of the several classes of tter, rules perta 


to registered mail, pension letters, and m ‘ders and the cha 
teristics peculiar to the mailing and « ery of each of those kit 
of mail. 

He must know how to detect obscene mail, dunning notices, and 
other prohibited kinds of mailing matter and be prepared at all tiy 
to answer the queries of the pu blic. In this « vapacity such a vartet 
of w se ly dissimilar questions is constantly directed to the let 
carrier that in time he becomes a postal encyclopedia. 

letter carrier, upon his entry into the postal se rvice as ¢ 
stitute, is use a interchangeably in the capacities of clerk and ¢ 
and must memorize the clerk’s primary scheme of distri mation 
order to perform his clerical work. When he becomes a regular 
rier he also performs work of a clerical nature, 

He must arrange his mail in an order of sequence for deliver 
must learn the scheme of distribution for his route, which consists 
m memorizing upward of several thousand names of patrons of the 
postal service and associating those names with the labeled pigeon 
holes in the post office distributing case and thus his mail will | 
arranged for orderly, expeditious delivery. 

This work must be done with infinite accurac y because the carrier 
is the last link in the cliain of the post office system of handling mail 
and he is the man who is penalized for all errors of distribution. He 
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must memorize the names of patrons, who formerly resided on his 
route so that he will know instantaneously what mail is no longer de- 
liverable on his route in order that it may be transferred by the carrier 
to the route to which it now belongs. 

The carrier must keep a logbook in which are recorded the removal 
addresses of former patrons of his route. Whenever a letter is re- 
ceived by him for one who moved from his route it is the carrier’s 
duty to cross out the post office address and inscribe thereon the new 
address of the addressee. The logbook contains hundreds of names 
and the letter carrier is required to memorize the forwarding addresses 
so that he can write on the envelope without recourse to the logbook, 
the new address. 

In office building routes the carrier must memorize the room num- 
bers of the different firms so that the mail can be delivered without the 
delay incident to making reference to the building directory. In some 
of the larger buildings there are 10,000 persons receiving mail and 
seldom is the room address on the envelope. 

The letter carrier is also a sort of a secret service man. He is fre- 
quently called upon to obtain information of a strictly confidential 
nature, elicited by the several secret service departments of the Gov- 
ernment both within and without the postal service. He is called upon 
to give clues to the whereabouts of alleged criminals, of seditious per- 
sons, of smugglers, bootleggers, post office robbers, of fraudulent 
schemers making use of the mail service, of deserters from the Army 
and Navy, of counterfeiters, illicit distilleries, and other revenue 
dodgers. 

The letter carrier must be a mechanic and chauffeur, as all classes 
of mail are collected by motor vehicles and large parcel post packages 
and registered parcels are delivered by motor vehicles. He is used as 
a collection agency in delivering c. o. d. parcels and unpaid mail, and 
is responsible for all moneys entrusted to his custody as well as for the 
mail and packages. He must be a sphinx in respect to knowledge 
acquired by him in the performance of his duties, imparting to no one 
under penalty for violation thereof, confidences received by him in 
his employment. 

He must be a trained diplomat in handling all classes of people, the 
irate, the quarrelsome, the complaining and the knocker. He is the 
buffer between the patron whose grievance is not redressable and the 
Department, charged with responsibility for rectifying the complaint 
of the aggrieved. He must be honest, loyal, industrious, and sober 
at all times, as well as neat and circumspect in his attire. 

In summation, a letter carrier serves in a dedicated position. His 
job is one of great importance to all citizens of our country. He is 
truthfully Uncle Sam’s contact man with the general public and, 
therefore, is often referred to as Uncle Sam’s ambassador. 

That in our estimate, is the job evaluation of the letter carrier. 

Mr. Gross. It is evident from the Fry and Associates report that 
they did not take any of those qualities and qualifications into effect 
in the increase proposed for letter carriers. 

Mr. Donerty. If they did, Mr. Gross, it is not discernible in the 
report. 

Mr. Gross. Just one other question. I understand the Post Office 
Department is promoting the use of pushcarts for letter carriers. To 
me that seems a little fantastic, that they would expect their letter 
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carriers to either push or pull a pushcart with a load of mail through 

cnburieiiias for instance, out in Iowa in the winter. It might work 
down in Florida or some other place where you do not have the severe 
winters that we have in the Middlewest and part of the West. Do 
you not think, Mr. Doherty, that it would be a much better promo 
tion project on the part of the Department if they set up more relay 
and more storage boxes for letter carriers ¢ 

Mr. Donerry. The gentleman from Iowa is so correct. The fact 
of the matter is that if more time and attention were given to —— 
ing additional regular employees, both clerks and carriers alike, 
would certs unly relieve the burdensome workload that the aed 
employees have at the present time. 

Pushearts are all right in themselves, but they are merely piling 
more mail on the individual and lessening the expeditious handling 
of that mail, and I firmly believe that perhaps with the cost of one 
pushcart or one of these other contraptions that we now have we could 
well afford the addition of a regular carrier. 

Mr. Gross. That is all. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to ask a few questions. 

The Cramman. Judge Davis is first. 

Mr. Davis. As a matter of detail, Mr. Doherty, in what shape does 
the letter carrier get his mail. Has it been sorted to any degree what 
soever, or does it just come in a bulk package or sack so that he 
must sort it all before he begins his journey ? 

Mr. Donerry. The average letter carrier, Congressman Davis, 
would work from 2 to 3 hours in the office before he ever goes on the 
street and he takes the mail as it comes from the clerk distributors and 
he sorts that for his own delivery. It comes in bulk to the route 
number. 

Mr. Davis. There is no sorting whatsoever when he gets it? 

Mr. Donerry. No, just to the route number, Congressman Davis, 
route No. 1 or 100, as the case may be, and then he stands there and 
sorts it into pigeon holes. Any misthrown mail matter that comes 
from the clerk is immediately rectified by the letter carrier, who is 
the man who picks the mail up. 

He is the first man to handle it and the last man to handle it and he 
straightens it out and sees that the proper carrier gets that mail for 
delivery. His work is grossly underestimated by Fry and Associates. 
I might say, Congressman, that one engineer firm a few years ago, not 
the Fry and Associates in this case, actually considered in the city of 
Cleveland whether it would be feasible to put roller skates on all letter 

carriers and while they didn’t include it in their report, nevertheless, 
all letter carriers were asked about it. 

Mr. Gross. Would the gentleman from Georgia yield for just one 
question ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Do they use today a bound directory in the post offices as 
far as the letter carriers are concerned ? 

Mr. Dounerty. It is the regular looseleaf book and there are very 
few directories. I don’t believe Williams directory is in evidence any 
more. We used to use it. Now it is a looseleaf directory that is put 
out by the Post Office itself. 
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b l wa cy ly vy if they did not use a looseleaf direc- 
ught to, it seems to me, to increase the efliciency. 
-- Dourrty. In fairness to the postal clerks they do a magnificent 
memorizing the mail users in every group and every city. 
Mr. Davis. Thi: 
ity in my district, about 6,000 or 8,000, 
if they do not have the street number 
‘ That seems to be the rule. 
will be corrected. That is the 
he former Postmaster General. 
the new Postmaster General. 
consultation of the new direc- 
S they probably do and in 
ired to and do not bother. 
ons, but the esprit cde 
‘and if he has a piece 
nor snow, nor heat, 
to deliver that piece of 


t, but I got a letter back 
) from the post 


4 } : 
indi t of hving 1 


vould be as much as it now 1 
ition of your organiza- 
through the American Federation of 
id we would wait a long, long 
non the part of the Post- 
ss for that 


can li ect any increase on a voluntary basis if it 
that we people had an organization and were 
here do in showing their initiative and trying 
( f living for the ir families. 

is all we are attempting to do and we are trying 


y and respectful way, in keeping with the Lloyd- 
1912. 


- next question I intended to ask you, 


What would happen in private industry if a proposal 
re port was foreed upon peo] le in priv: ite industry 
y consultation whatsoever with the employees? 
Mr. ] ERTY. me Rho des, the answe ‘is quite o vious ; the industry 


involved would go on strike. The Nadia of the postal organizations 


and the Government employee organizations are loyal to their Gov- 
ernment. Thev do not aes ate a strike and they know exactly what 
would happen if they did advocate a strike. Ninety-nine and ninety- 
nine one-hundredths percent ef the Government employe es asa whole 
are loyal to the Government of the United States and we have no in- 
tention of doing anything that would be dastardly or which would 
otherwise embarress the Government of the United States. 

Mr. Ruopes. I know that to be a fact. I know it is true and T do 
not always agree with the gentleman here: TI know he made a state- 
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ment last week that I was not all together in accord with, and when 
I think of this Fry report I cannot help but think it is also the Sum- 
merfield proposal or Summerfield report. I have seen how these pro- 
posals were put into private industry, but usually it is the kind of 
proposal that is wanted by the management. 

During your testimony last week, Mr. Doherty, you had high praise 
for the Postmaster General. I wonder what you think of a state- 
ment he made in an article from the Washington Times-Herald, and 
I have it here, which quoted him as having told a banquet of telephone 
officials that his Department had released more than 160 ddinlapess 
as a result of investigations in subversive activities. 

The article quotes Mr. Summerfield as having said that “I would 
hate to tell you how many more are now under. investigation.” 

I wonder if you think that is a fair statement, and I wonder what 
you think would happen to employees, that is, letter carriers and 
clerks in the postal service if it were not for the fact that they were 
a whole lot better organized than some of the other Federal employ- 
ees that really are victims of dismissal ? 

Mr. Donerry. Mr. Chairman, may I say to Mr. Rhodes that we are 
moving into an entirely different field, that of Communists and sub- 
versives, and I suppose I had better preface my answer by saying now 
that I am not a lnancetes I have never been a Communist, and I 


will never be a Communist or a member of any subversive organiza- 
tion. 

The Cuarrman. Nobody said that. 

Mr. Douerry. I most certainly would not hide behind the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Murray. No one ever charged you with that. We know you are 


a loyal American. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I think it is good offering that statement at this time 
when there are so many individuals within the United States who are 
hiding behind the fifth amendment. 

The Cuarrman. In the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Wrrurow. No, no; of course not. I think that is remarkable. 

Mr. Donerty. May I say to Mr. Rhodes in direct answer to his ques- 
tion that if Mr. Summerfield said that, he ought to apologize to all 
the postal workers in the United States of America. I have an under- 
standing, however, that somewhere along the line he did deny having 
made that statement. I do not have it in front of me unfortunately. 

Mr. Ruoprs. He made some other statements that he did not den 
that are along the same lines. I do not know whether he denied this 
particular statement, but it was published on the first page of the 
Times-Herald of November 19 of last year. 

Mr. Douerry. It is in keeping with the present method of smear 
approach to all Government workers and it is most unfortunate and 
I hope somewhere along the line that Congress itself will do some- 
thing to protect the characters and the reputations of the people who 
are being smeared. 

If there is one Communist in Government he ought to be fired, after 
it is proven that he is a Communist or subversive. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you feel that an organization like yours is very 
helpful in protecting your members and Federal employees from 
unjustified dismissals resulting from charges that are completely un- 
true and unjust? 

45976—54—vol. 221 
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Mr. Douerrtry. We are like a famous product out of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; we are 994%o9 percent pure, clean, and above reproach. 

Mr. Boiron. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

Mr. Bouron. Do I understand, shenerare, that he is against the 
security program of the administration ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not understand. 

Mr. Bouron. Are you opposed to the security program of the 
administration ¢ 

Mr. Ruoprs. Oh, no; I am not opposed to the security program, but 
1 am opposed to the smear program and disloyalty by inference. 

Mr. Donerry. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed. 

The CuammMan. Just one question on that one point. You spoke 
about in keeping with the President’s smear approach. Is that what 
you said? 

Did I misunderstand you ? 

Mr. Donerry. I said present, not President. 

The Cuamman. By whom? 

Mr. Douertry. We read it in the newspapers every day. 

The CuatrrmMan. Whose approach? Whose approach are you talk- 
ing about ¢ 

Mr. Donerry. I don’t think the McCarthy approach is very whole- 
some, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I just wondered what you had in mind. 

Mr. Douerry. I have that among other approaches in mind. I up- 
hold the President’s program on subversives and on security, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Jarman. Mr. Doherty, the only question I have in mind that I 
would like to have an expression from you on would be assuming that 
the $800 across-the-board increase would be passed, let us say, and be- 
come effective today. Where, in your opinion, would that put us in 
trying to establish postal employees on an equitable and fair basis in 
terms of the cost of living, in terms of salary and increases for non- 
governmental workers, and in terms of the objective that we all have? 
Would $800 do it? Do you think more money is necessary if $800 is 
achieved ? 

Mr. Douerry. Mr, Jarman, from the replies by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics which were brought forth so eloquently by Mr. Murray, 
it is apparent that the $800 would not do it. We need more money, 
somewhere around $1,000. But $800 would put us in line so that we 
might help Mr. Murray and the other distinguished members of this 
committee and the Congress trying to hold that line that he is talking 
about. We are conscious about that and we are sincere. 

We want to try to help hold that line. $800 would put us up there 
where we could at least reach that line and then, after that, I think 
we ought to approach the subject of reclassification. 

Mr. Jarman. I have said before, during the hearings, that I have 
been, and a lot of us are, very much concerned about the approach, 
whether the approach we have to the problem before all of us now is 
the best approach. We hold hearings that take a lot of time in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate. We finally arrive at 
something that can be agreed on in the form of legislation and passed. 

Many times, a good percentage of the time, when it is passed some 
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months, perhaps, after the first hearings began, it may not begin to 
meet the seule that then exists. Would you — yourself on 
how you would feel toward attaching salaries, let us say, to the cost 
of living index or an escalator basis that would dbviate ‘the necessity 
of hearings that many times, because of delay in the results finally 
reached, do not begin to achieve the desired results? 

Mr. Donerry. I would have been very friendly to that idea 4 or 5 
years ago, but it is much too late now. It seems to me that the only 
approach now is the horizontal increase, and after a horizontal in- 
crease, then a true job evaluation, a true job evaluation which will 
produce the skills and the work put forth by the more than one-half 
million postal employees. 

In other words, what I am advocating is that we give everybody an 
across-the-board increase now, and then in the next session, in the 84th 
session of Congress, approach the subject of reclassification, because 
if anything like the Fry report is acted upon seriously by the Con- 
gress at this time, if anything like it is enacted into law, I can say in 
all sincerity that the members of the organization that I represent, 
whether I am here or not, will be back here next year looking for 
another increase in wages. 

Mr. JARMAN. Let us assume, then, what you indicated. Let us as- 
sume the reclassification is worked out on an equitable basis and an 
across-the-board amount is voted, or let us say we start from an 
equitable basis achieved in terms of salaries, job responsibility, and 
incentive. Then what would be your attitude as to an escalator clause 
and attachment to the cost of living index? 

Mr. Donerry. Mr. Jarman, I believe that is a very intelligent ap- 
proach to the subject. I feel that it can be worked out with mutual 
understanding on the part of our board of directors, the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, and the Post Office Department, 
and ourselves, the leaders of all these organizations here. 

I think it can be done as it was in 1945 by the then chairman, Mr. 
Burch, by Mr. Murray, and by Mr. Noah Mason. You know, I sat in 
those hearings, too, and those preliminary meetings did produce 
Public Law 134. It was a workable bill until the cost of living went 
out of proportion. It was a very fine reclassification act. We need 
a new reclassification act. 

Mr. Jarman. If it went into effect along the lines we have been dis- 
cussing, the theory or the idea, do you think that the employees of 
the Government would be receptive to the idea that, once having 
achieved a fair standard of pay based on responsibility ‘and incentive, 
if the cost of living then went down the salary would be adjusted in 
terms of what the cost of livi ing would show? 

Mr. Douerry. There is much debate whether the decrease in the 
cost of living would permit salaries to go below a certain floor and 
in your approach to measures such as the distinguished legislator from 
New York, Mrs. St. George, has introduced her escalator bill, if 
there is no floor we are al] in trouble. We are already on the caboose 
to the train. When the economic parade moves along we are in the 
caboose. All people on fixed incomes are, including Congressmen, 
and for that reason now that there is some kind of a leveling off and 
there is some talk about a decline in our economic conditions generally, 
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it is possible that our salaries would go down more rapidly now than 
they were increased, say, in the last 15 or 20 years. 

Mr. JarMAN. | am not urging it as an immediate solution, but I have 
been very much disturbed in the time that I have served on the com- 
mittee with the general legislative approach that we have to the 
problem of salaries and changing scale of the cost of living, in terms 
of a fixed salary paid to employees in the Government. 

I have been interested during these hearings in trying to determine 
from men like yourself, with a lot of background and experience in 
just this kind of problem, what your reaction is. 

Mr. Donerry. I compliment the gentleman on his intelligent think- 
ing. 

Mr. Jarman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyutiy. No questions. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Moss had no opportunity. 

The CHarrman. I think he probably wanted to take some time 
and I wanted to give him all the time he wanted. 

Mr. Moss. Perhaps it would be best. Is the gentleman going to be 
back at all? 

The CuatrmMAn. Tomorrow morning? 

Mr. Morray. Cannot we finish with him today, since we have a long 
witness list tomorrow and we want to expedite the hearings as muc 
as wecan. As long as there is no quorum we might be able to go along 
and finish today with Mr. Doherty. 

The CuarMan. We will try it. 

Mr. Moss. I can start with Mr. Doherty at this point and cover a 
part of the ground that I want and if it is necessary perhaps some 
other witness can answer. 

The Cuarrman. We will have him back tomorrow if you want him. 

Mr. Boiron. Excuse me, Mr. Moss, I hestitate to do this, sir, but 
the bill coming up on the floor is a very important highway measure 
which I think needs our attention. I would like some points clarified 
in my mind, and I am sure Mr. Moss wants him back also. 

Mr. Moss. I join the gentleman in urging that we have the gentle- 
man back. 

The Cuatrrman. The committee will be adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning and Mr. Doherty will return. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 o’clock, the committee recessed on Monday, 
March 8, 1954, until 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 9, 1954.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 9, 1954 


Hovse or Representatives, 
Comm™ittze on Post Orricr AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in Room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will be in order. 

Yesterday when the committee adjourned Mr. W. C. Doherty was 
testifying before our committee and Mr. Moss of California had been 
recognized. Mr. Moss. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, ACCOMPANIED 
BY JEROME J. KEATING, VICE PRESIDENT, PETER J. CAHILL, 
NATIONAL SECRETARY, AND R. B. KREMERS, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Douerry. Mr. Chairman, may I at this time insert in the record 
the answer to the question put forth by the gentleman from Georgia 
yesterday regarding the number of substitutes and temporaries in the 
Field Service of the Post Office Department ? 

The CuatrMan. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. Donerry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, un- 
fortunately I did not have this at my fingertips yesterday for the edifi- 
cation of Mr. Davis and the committee, but there are 37,437 classified 
substitutes in the Field Service of the Post Office Department and there 
are 75,000 temporary substitutes. My figures come from the hearings 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations in the 
83d Congress, 2d session, on page 97. I am quoting Mr. Hook regard- 
ing the 75,000 temporary employees. I think that answers Mr. Davis’ 
question. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair would like you, if you will, Mr. Doherty, 
to complete your statement with respect to the groups of employees 
that you gave yesterday. You divided the groups and told how much 
they would receive in increases. Will you please supply the number 
in each group along with the statement you submit ? 

Mr. Donerty. Surely. 

The CuatrMan. By grades, not necessarily now, but we would like 
to have it. 

Mr. Donerrty. I will be very happy to do that. 

(The information referred to appears on page 413.) 

Mr. Moss. On the questioning directed to you yesterday by Mr. 
Murray relative to the report of the Senate Advisory Committee of 
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which you were a member, you have no objection to a reclassification, 
but your objection is to one hastily put together, one which has not 
gone exhaustively into all of the factors necessary for a proper job 
evaluation; is that your position ? 

Mr. Douertry. That is precisely our position, Mr. Moss, and I thank 
the gentleman for that observation. 

Mr. Moss. And following the practices of labor-management rela- 
tions or good personnel relations being used not only in many gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions, but in industry rather generally, is it not 
considered essential in reclassification or an attempt to establish 
standards for salaries that they be established upon consultation with 
representatives of employees and the employers themselves? 

Mr. Donerty. Mr. Chairman, I might answer Mr. Mess by saying 
that we had no consultation whatsoever with the leadership in the 
Post Office Department. That we regret very much. The answer 
is definitely in the affirmative. There should have been some con- 
sultation. 

Mr. Moss. Over the years—and I understand that you have been 
appearing before this committee for many, many years—has there 
ever been an attempt made to establish positions in private employ- 
ment or in other Government employment as a basis for comparability 
for the salaries of the letter carriers and the clerks, in the postal 
department ? 

Mr. Donerry. The nearest approach, Mr. Moss, was in 1945—I 
mentioned that yesterday—when the late Senator Tom Burch along 
with Congressman Murray, Congressman Noah Mason, the leaders 
of the Post Office Department, and the leaders of the postal organiza- 
tions got together and came up with what was considered to be a very 
fine bill at that time, Public Law 134, the act of July 6, 1945. That 
was the first step in the direction of true management-labor relation- 
ship in Government service. 

It was to the everlasting credit of the then chairman and the 
members of the committee who participated. It is wholesome, it is 
desirable, and it is necessary that there be some kind of a management- 
labor relationship in the operation of the Post Office Department of 
the United States. 

Mr. Moss. We have also had some discussion on the use of a cost-of- 
living index as a guide in the setting of salaries. Is it not true that 
in the cases of the lower employees the cost-of- living index as applied 
to their overall needs is somewhat distorted because their primary 
expenditures go for shelter, food, and for clothing that usually con- 
sumes the greater portion of their budget and many of the other 
factors that are included in the cost-of-living index tend to bring it 
down in relation to the actual needs of the employee? 

Mr. Donerry. I might answer the gentleman from California by 
saying that our whole position before this committee has been one 
wherein we feel that the allocations to those at the top echelon are 
completely out of line compared with those in the lower group and 
we feel that something must be done for the people in the lower group. 

We feel that the cost of living as such ought not to be used as the 
only yardstick. We feel that people, especially in the lower brackets, 
ought to be able to have the necessary wherewithal to buy televisions, 
to buy automobiles, and to buy all of the technological advancements 
of our time. We share the optimistic viewpoint which was expressed 
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here the other day by the fine legislator from New York State, Mrs. 
St. George. 

We have nothing to fear but fear itself and we feel that if money 
was now put into the envelope of the postal worker, especially those in 
the lower grades, it would greatly help the economy of our country. 

Mr. Moss. My State, I think, is generally credited with having a 
very enlightened policy toward its public employees. We have the 
legal requirement in California that our public employees be paid a 
salary at all times comparable to the salaries paid for like work in 
other public or private agencies on the assumption that if you pay 
comparable wages for comparable work you are getting nearer the 
needs of the employee than if you tie it to the cost of livi ing. 

We have repeatedly in our legislative debates ruled out the cost of 
living as not being as valid as comparability. If we could establish 
some formula of comparability for the postal employees and apply 
that as a yardstick, would it not be a sounder one than just applying 
it against the cost of living? 

Mr. Donerry. Very definitely so, Mr. Moss. Unfortunately, there 
is no job that is quite comparable to that of a letter carrier, or a postal 
clerk, for that matter. He is trained and skilled in that field exclu- 
sively. 

Mr. Moss. Could we not establish some formula arbitrarily tying it 
to certain types of jobs where we could agree that the degree of skill 
was somewhat comparable. It would take an exhaustive “study. 

However, then we would have something as a guide. At the present 
time we have nothing as a guide 

Mr. Donerty. Most certainly, sir, I agree wholeheartedly with that 
deduction. However, I 1m in total disagreement with Fry and Asso- 
ciates because young Mr. Butler, whom ‘T respect very much, has the 
idea, distorted idea, that the letter carrier is somewhat like the mes- 
senger boy for the telegraph company. 

That is the comparison that he makes and I think that is most un- 
fortunate. 

Mr. Moss. I think I indicated some mild disagreement with the Fry 
and Associates report at the time we were hearing it before the com- 
mittee. I think that it lacks objectivity and I think that it has been 
too hastily put together. 

I do not know how you can evaluate the number of jobs we have in 
the postal establishment in the brief period of 2 or 3 months, especially 
without consultation with some of the employees themselves. 

Now, then, you get into any salary picture where you have had in- 
creased costs over a period of years, and you get compression from 
the top, do you not? At the present time it is contended we are hav- 
ing some difficulty in recruiting some of the supervisory personnel or 
the higher grade of personne! 1 in the postal establishment. If that is 
true, then rather than trying to tie the lower grade people down 
within this compressed limit, would it not be a wiser and better policy 
to increase at the top sufficiently to permit us to expand at the bottom 
and take care of the needs of the people at the bottom rather than 
arbitrarily shutting them off and not providing the raise which is 
indicated as being needed. 

Mr. Donerty. That is a true statement, sir, and I want to make 
the record clear that we of the National Association of Letter Car- 
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riers have no objection whatsoever to the increases allocated to post- 
master’s and supervisory officials by Fry and Associates. 

We do object to the shoddy treatment they have accorded letter 
carriers and postal clerks and those i in the lower grades. A statement 
was made the other day which is right in line with your thinking 
to the effect that the Post Office Department is experiencing great diffi- 
culty in obtaining postal supervisors. 

[ wish to quote from a release put out by the Post Office Depart- 
ment under date of Thursday, February 11, 1954, and it is numbered 
release No. 2044. It reads: 

Approximately 9,000 post office clerks and city letter carriers in 309 post offices 
throughout the Nation will take written competitive examinations on Saturday, 
February 13, as a part of the Post Office Department’s program for determining 
the best qualified candidates for vacancies in supervisory positions, Postmaster 
Generali Summerfield announced. 

This will be the first such examination held in the 309 post offices participating 
in the February 13 examination. Similar examinations were taken November 
14 by approximately 35,000 clerks and carriers in the Nation's 300 largest post 
offices. 

That would indicate that 44,000 post office clerks and letter carriers 
are breaking down the doors attempting to become supervisory offi- 
cials, so the statement that was made that they cannot get clerks and 
carriers to take supervisory positions just is not so. 

Mr. Moss. Of course, even on that basis, you would not contend 
that the supervisory personnel is being adequately paid ? 

Mr. Donerry. I think they are in dire need of a sizable upward 
wage adjustment. 

Mr. Moss. You have had a rather slow process in keeping abreast 
with the cost of living ever since the rise started in 1939, have you not? 

Mr. Donertry. Yes, Mr. Moss. I said yesterday that we were al- 
ways the caboose on the train. 

Mr. Moss. And that frequently, even though you might be brought 
at a given point in line, and I think probably in 1951 you were brought 
pretty close to the then current line of the cost of living, the lag 
period has robbed your people of a great deal of money which they 
should, under that formula if we were going to tie to it, have been 
earning; is that not right? 

Mr. Donerry. According to Mr. Ramspeck, we were 12 percent 
behind on July 1, 1951. 

Mr. Moss. That lag period makes loss of earnings and makes it 
difficult for postal workers to keep abreast of his needs and to keep 
abreast of his creditors. 

Mr. Donerty. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Tuck? 

Mr. Tuck. No questions, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. No questions at this time. 

The Cuatrman. Are there further questions on the right? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Doherty, I would like to inject a thought here. 
On Wednesday, March 3, 1954, there came off the ticker tape that the 
wholesale food prices are at an all-3-year high. Since March 1950 
they have increased to the highest point at the present time. 
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This is in line with the argument Mr. Doherty has proposed. Also 
I have a letter here from a Detroit postal organization which men- 
tions the fact that 45 percent of the men are working part-time or 
full-time jobs. 

It also mentions 28 percent of the women working. Of course, we 
cannot use that as a figure because a lot of women work whether they 
have to or not. Sometimes they do not have much to do around the 
house, and they go out and work. 

With the postal employees the figures may be different, but for the 
Nation as a whole it is difficult to use that as an argument for the 
postal people. 

In the March 4 Washington Post there is an article here about Mr. 
Abrams criticizing the slow delivery of mail, and it gives warning 
to all the people in the Post Office Department, and I believe you 
mentioned, and you went back to 1950, I believe, the fact there wasn’t 
more than one delivery a day as a bearing upon the morale in the 
Post Office Department. 

I will have to say I cannot agree with that part, although it has 
a bearing upon it, but the whole structure, the pay, lack of incentive, 
and everything else, has a bearing upon the full morale of all the 
people in the Department. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donerry. The gentleman has asked several questions. The 
answer to the first question appears to be on page 2103 of the Con- 
gressional Record, a statement made by Senator Kerr: 

Wholesale food prices this week rose 9 cents, to the highest level in nearly 3 
years, on the Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., index released today. This week index 
of $7.20 is the highest reported since $7.21 on March 27, 1951. 

This is the Record for February 24. 

On the second part of your question, Mr. Lesinski, we contend that 
if there is any deliberate slowdown on the part of letter carriers— 

Mr. Lestnskt. I do not believe there is. 

Mr. Donerry. By way of missing mail boxes and the like it is 
reprehensible, if I may use that word again, and we would not con- 
done it one moment. 

We think the true situation is that there is a lack of letter carriers 
Nationwide. What we need is more letter carriers to pick up the all- 
time high in mail volume and that is the answer to your question. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Your statement so says in that regard, but the point 
is that you mention that the morale in the Department as a whole is 
low due to one delivery a day and I personally doubt that seriously. 

It might have a bearing. I am not going to argue the point, but I 
doubt seriously that the single delivery a day is the sole reason for 
that effect. 

Mr. Dounerry. May I say that I respect your opinion, sir. 

The Cuamman. Any other questions? 

Mr. Cretella? 

Mr. Creretna. This is just amatter of information. You gave the 
figure of 37,437 classified substitutes; is that corect? Can you hear 
me ¢ 

Mr. Donerty. Yes, I do hear you. 

Mr. Crerecita. And 75,000 temporary substitutes. What are the 
wages of the temporary substitutes / 

Mr. Douerty. They fluctuate, sir, from $1.6114 an hour upwards 
at the rate of a nickel a year increase as they remain in the service 
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until they reach $2.011% an hour, if they remain substitutes that long. 

Mr. Creretia. If the ranges are between $1.6114 and $2.05? 

Mr. Donerry. That is correct. The overwhelming majority, of 
course, are in the lower grades. I think the gentleman appreciates 
that. : 

Mr. Creretia. With respect to the classified substitutes, what are 
their earnings ¢ 

Mr. Donerry. They are identical. Both groups receive the same 
pay scale, 

Mr. CrereLta. Temporary substitutes have limited working hours, 
do they not? They only work when the work is available to them ? 

Mr. Donerty. That is the assumption. However, in recent years 
with the alltime mail volume now existing most substitutes are work- 
ing full time. 

Mr. Crerera. Both the temporary substitutes and the classified ? 

Mr. Donerty. That is correct, Mr. Cretella. 

The Cuatrman. Are there further questions? At this point the 
Chair calls attention to a letter under date of March 4 of the Post- 
master General, enclosing industry wage comparisons. This material 
was requested by the C hair and I think by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Moss. 

Without objection this statement will be inserted in the record. 
Furthermore, the Chair has a letter from the Postmaster General en- 
closing a statement from the Civil Service Commission with respect 
to job descriptions in the Postal Field Service as submitted by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

If there is no objection this statement will also be inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. Gross. Parliamentary inquiry. The chairman means this ma- 

terial will be inserted in the record following the testimony of Mr. 
Doherty ¢ 

The CuarmMan. That is correct, both of them at this point, assuming 
that Mr. Doherty has concluded his testimony. 

Mr. Douerty. I have the table the chairman has asked me to in- 
sert in the record. 

The Cuatrman. Gentlemen, without objection this statement will 
be inserted in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


Classified regular letter carriers, July 1, 19538 


Present schedule Post Office proposed schedule 


Increase 

Classification Number . . . 
mt 1 Sals assifics Sala 

carriers ! slary Classification slary 


Amount | Percent 


Grade 1 3° 3, $210 
Grade 2... : Grade $: ‘ 110 
Grade 3... s 3, 10 
Grade 4 i 3, Grade : : 5 


Grade 5 8, 3, Grade § 3, 40 
Grade 6 8, 7% 3, Grade : 55 
Grade 7... 5, 3, Grade! : 70 
Grade 8 . 3, Grade , 05 85 
Grade 9 3, 4, Grade 


Post Office proposed schedule 


Present 
‘rease 

salary Increase 
Salary 

Amount | Percent 


Postmaster, Silver Spring, Md . 1 $7, 370 1 $9, 900 $2, 530 34, 32 
Postmaster, Wichita, Kans. -- 9, 770 12, 210 2, 440 24, 97 
Postmaster, Chicago, Ill. ....--. pace " 13, 770 18, 920 5, 150 | 34.7 
Bethesda superintendent_-...... 5, 331 6, 600 1, 269 +23 


1 Source: Post Office Department testimony; Appropriations House Subcommittee, December 1953, 
pp. 64and 65. 


Mr. Donerry. I have before me a summary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers’ position. It runs some four pages and may 
I insert that in the record as if read in view of the exigencies of the 
situation which prevail this morning. 

The Cuamman. Without objection it will be inserted following the 
statement of the witness. 

(The summary referred to follows:) 


SuMMARY oF NALO POSITION 


1. We endorse the principle contained in the various bills before the House and 
in the submission of the Post Office Department to the effect that the wages of 
carriers in the postal system be increased. 

2. However, we believe that while a job revaluation is desirable for the same 
system, such a revaluation must be done with great care and study. I should 
like to emphasize the fact that job revaluation is generally considered one of the 
most intricate, complicated and difficult problems which can confront manage- 
ment and labor. It can be done accurately and equitably only after intensive 
research, study, and investigation. This requires considerable time and expense. 
I should like to call to your attention the attitude and policy toward this difficult 
task as forged in the experiences of the War Labor Board during World War II. 
Because of the time and expense entailed that board, as a matter of policy, and 
after holding hearings, returned disputes over job evaluation back to the respec- 
tive parties for resolution through collective bargaining. In other words, the 
experts comprising the War Labor Board learned that job classification deter- 
mination was too complicated for their decision unless lengthy, costly, and expert 
investigations and studies were made. 

8. Such a study has presumably been made on the part of the employer of 
postal employees, as submitted to this assembly previously. However, I find it 
impossible to agree with many of these findings and opinions and would request 
that their value be judged by the limitations of the study itself; and further, I 
would request that the consideration of this report of the firm of management 
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consultants be withheld until its recital of facts and figures be more thoroughly 
investigated. I would, in this connection, like to call to your attention two facts 
regarding this report: First, that the method in which the study was conducted 
requires much more additional explanation ; and secondly, that the job definitions 
of the 1,200 various job classifications arrived at in this study be made a matter 
of public record. Without such job definitions available to the members of this 
assembly and to all interested parties, any wage determination would need to 
be predicated upon a mere job “title.” As an instance, in the hearing last week 
Mr. Castiglione had to furnish the distinguished Representatives with the precise 
definition of the “truck dispatcher.” Page 2 of the report of the management 
consultants emphasizes that the basis of the present inadequacies in wages is 
that wages are allotted upon the basis of “job titles” instead of “job definitions.” 
Since such job definitions have not been furnished the members of this assembly, 
it is to be presumed that this report would have the distinguished Members of 
the House here present, make a wage determination upon the basis of the “titles” 
which they submit instead of upon “job definitions.” Again I would urge that 
such definitions be made a matter of public record and that time be allotted to 
verify their accuracy before any final determination of the problem is made. 

4. The fact that careful study of and investigation of facts stated in the 
report submitted might lead to a new interpretation of such facts, is suggested 
by even a hasty review of the chart on comparative earnings of carriers and 
teachers (exhibit VI). Presumably, the average wages of teachers includes the 
many starvation wages of thousands of rural teachers. Their inclusion will, 
of necessity, pull down the general average wage of all teachers, both rural and 
urban. However, since most carriers work in urban centers it seems rather 
weak to make such a comparison. Actually, teachers’ salaries, though still 
disgracefully low, have risen throughout the Nation on an average of 88.3 
percent since 1939. In the border States they have risen 95 percent, while in 
the southeastern States they increased 125 percent. (Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics quoted in “The Economie Almanac” 1953-54, p. 221.) Furthermore, any 
report must find itself at a serious disadvantage if it needs to resort to a com- 
parison with the wage system of teachers which in only recent years has openly 
aroused national indignation and resentment in all parts of the Nation. Such 
a disturbance of the national conscience followed quickly upon the heels of the 
dire results accruing from such low teaching wages. I refer here to the in- 
ability to get teachers and to the admitted inability to attract into the teaching 
profession the most competent individuals. Are we ready to wait for the same 
dire results to occur in the postal service before we dare to correct the underlying 
cause—low wages? 

5. Relative to the increase of national productivity in the mail service, I would 
remind you that since some 85 percent of the mail carried is business mail, the 
carriers play no insignificant part in the creation of this productivity, yet they 
fail to receive their proportionate share of the same. 

6. A proper wage adjustment would also, I believe, aid in alleviating the grow- 
ing unemployment problem. There are more than 105,000 carriers out of which, 
according to our study, more than 47,000 work at part-time jobs: in addition, 
more than 40,000 wives are holding jobs largely because of wage inadequacies. 
Were such wages of carriers raised, perhaps some 80,000 or more persons now 
unemployed might find at least part-time jobs. Presumably, the same situation 
exists throughout the postal service which employs some 520,000 workers. Wage 
relief for all postal employees, making it unnecessary to carry two jobs or their 
wives to work, might well open up 400,000 jobs on part- or full-time basis to the 
currently unemployed. 

7. Not only are carriers not sharing equitably in the national income; but they 
are not getting their proper share of the “personal income” of the Nation. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Bulletin, personal incomes in 1953 were 6 percent 
greater than they were in 1952. If the personal incomes of the Nation rise that 
much in one year, how much more will we need to raise the wages of carriers 
which haven't been raised since 1951? (Fed. Reserve Bulletin, November 1953, 
n. 1140.) Furthermore, the total disposable income of the Nation, which was 
70.2 billion in 1939, rose to 222.8 billion in 1951. The per capita income during 
the same time rose from $536 to $1,443. Both rose almost 300 percent, while 
postal employees received only a 94 percent increase. (Economic Report to 
President, January 1952.) 

8. Another striking contrast is the fact that while the personal savings of the 
American worker have been increasing during the past years, not only have 
most of the carriers been unable to save, but many have found it necessary to 
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go into debt. Some 70.3 percent of those polled amongst the carriers went into 
debt more heavily since the last wage increase. In the same income or wage 
bracket, only 62.5 percent of the workers throughout the Nation were in debt 
while over 70 percent of the postal carriers were so indebted. (Department of 
Commerce Survey of Current Business, June 1953, Table 4, p. 591.) The per 
sonal savings of the people were as follows since 1939: 

Billion dollars 
1939 S — ‘ es ‘ J ie 5 2.7 
1941 . ; ; dade : : abi’ ‘ a 
1951 
1953 


Source: Survey of Current Business in the Economic Almanac, 1953-54 


The savings of the Nation increased almost 8 times since 19389 in contrast to the 
insignificant savings of postal workers on the one hand and their increasing 
debts on the other. 

9. The carriers have also, I should like to call to your attention, failed to 
share proportionately in the rising standard of living which has come through 
our increased national productivity. The data furnished by the Department of 
Commerce indicate that there was a very large increase indeed, in both the per 
sonal incomes and in the personal expenditures of our people. This is obvious 
from the following facts: 


Person®] dis 
posable in- 
come 


Personal ex- 
penditures 


Billion Billion 
1939 72.6 " 
1941 92.0 82.3 
1947_. . 169. 5 165. 6 
1949 teal S 187.2 180. f 
1951. . eae a ' . 225. 0 208. 1 
SG. < Vbsscidsbwticb bounce detctiisettbouibdnwhe 245. 4 227.7 


Source: Survey of Current Business in Economic Almanac, 1953-54, p. 514. 


> 


Since 1989 the personal incomes of the people have increased over 3 times; 
that of the carriers has not. The general standard of living as shown by the in 
creases in the personal expenditures of the people has increased almost 4 times 
since 1939; this is far from the case of the carriers. 

While between 1939, I repeat, the personal incomes went up for the people as 
a whole over 300 percent, that of the carriers went up approximately only 95 
percent. (Chart 4in our report.) While the expenditures or standard of living 
of the people went up almost 400 percent, that of the carriers could not have 
gone up more than 95 percent without extra work or going deeper into debt 
I submit this is an inequity of simply enormous proportions. (Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, April 1950, p. 473.) 

10. This distinguished committee has in recent hearings registered alarm at the 
growing incidence of delinquency caused, partially, by mothers working. The 
situation amongst the postal carriers, aggravated by low wages, is almost 9 times 
worse than that for the Nation asa whole. According to the Current Population 
Reports (series P—20, Wo. 46, table 11, p. 20) only 4.7 percent of all wives having 
more than two children and husbands present, were working. According to 
our survey of postal carriers more than 38 percent of the wives were working with 
the same average number of children and husbands present. This situation 
clearly calls for corrective action through higher wages. 

11. The supposed threat toward inflation, feared by some, we submit is not 
a decisive consideration at this time. Bven during the inflationary pressures 
of the last World War, when Congress devised a War Labor Board to keep wages 
down, it became a policy to allow increases for evident inequities. It has heen 
shown without any doubt, that such an inequity exists in the wages of postal 
carriers. 

Furthermore, the President only recently indicated the fact that we had 
passed from an inflationary to a deflationary ecOnomy. The deflationary tenden- 
cies are of such proportion as to indicate the possible need of governmental 
action. The report of the Senate committee released over the past weekend 
indicated the possibility of a worse slump in 1955. It seems not a little unreal 
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istic to worry unduly about the impact of a wage increase on inflation at this 
time. We further submit that if it is found necessary for the Congress to “prime 
the pump” against deflation, the method for our economy is through purchasing 
power stimulated by wages rather than through Government embarking upon 
made-works projects. The requested wage increase would doubtless help hold 
the deflationary tendencies now at work in our economy. 

Mr. Donerry. Thank you very much. 

The Cnarmman. These other documents will follow after the con- 
clusion of your statement. 

Mr. Dounertry. May we consider ourselves concluded now, the letter 
carriers. 

The Cuatrman. If you have concluded we will consider such. 

Mr. Donerry. I merely want to express profound thanks on behalf 
on the National Association of Letter Carriers for the fair and im- 
partial way in which the chairman has conducted these meetings in 
which all of the members of the committee have treated and accorded 
great courtesy to the National Association of Letter Carriers. We 
appreciate your cooperation and support. Thank you very much. 

The Cuammay. We apprec.ate your statement, Mr. Doherty. The 
material referreil to previousty from Postmaster General Summer- 
field will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 4, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. € 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with the request of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I have directed the representative of George 
Fry & Associates to submit some sample job descriptions and wage analysis ma- 
terials which will illustrate the approach used in making comparisons with in- 
dustry pay during the recent salary study of the Post Office Department Field 
Services. 

These materials are transmitted herewith for use of the committee. We shall 
be happy to review this information with the committee or to make available 
further information as required. 

Sincerely yours, 


ARTHUR BE. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


INDUSTRY WAGE COMPARISONS 


The following section presents typical comparisons and materials showing the 
approach used in comparing postal pay with industry pay in the recent salary 
study for the Post Office Department Field Service. 

In reviewing these materials the following points should be kept in mind: 

1. The jobs shown are examples.—Wider study was made of a larger group of 
postal and industry jobs; however, this sample data fairly illustrates the ap- 
proach and method used. 

2. Jobs were compared on the basis of whether the work is actually similar.— 
Interviews with industry representatives were conducted using the written de- 
scriptions of Post Office jobs. Where a job was found in that company which 
could be properly compared, a pay rate was obtained. In the industry survey 
analysis did not attempt to “guess” at comparisons using only titles or averages. 

3. Industry practice on job descriptions varies. Samples are shown on com- 
plete descriptions of the postal job samples since these descriptions were used 
also for classification. In the case of industry jobs, the survey team followed 
three rules: 

Used a short summary of the job description sufficient to indicate that the 
jobs are really comparable or similar. 

Included detailed job descriptions where these were found in industry 
and pertinent to the postal situation. 
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Indicated jobs by titles where the title is sufficiently descriptive of the 
kind and level of work done. 

4. Pay rates were obtained from different parts of the country.—Pay informa- 
tion was obtained from the north, midwest, south, southwest, and Pacific coast. 
Different pay rates shown for the sample jobs show differences between locations 
in some cases. For example, on some of the routine office jobs the higher in- 
dustry pay rates are often from west coast cities and the lower pay rates are 
often from southern cities. However, at higher levels and particularly in super- 
visory jobs there tended to be smaller or no area differentials. 


POST OFFICE JOB: CLERK, WINDOW 
Duties and responsibilities 


Under general supervision executes one of the following major tasks for all 
or a majority of the time, and performs the essential related clerical duties: 

(a) Sells stamps and stamp paper in wholesale and retail quantities. 

(b) Accepts from and delivers to patrons parcel post, insured, c.o.d., and 
registered mail, making required collections and issuing necessary receipts. 

(c) Verifies second-, third-, and fourth-class mailings, and computes mailers’ 
credit balances. 

(d) Assigns special delivery and registered mail for delivery. 

(e) Responsible for stamp vending machines and setting large mailers’ stamp 
permit meter machines. 

(f) Receives, traces and recommends action on patrons’ claims and complaints. 

(7g) Rents post office mail boxes, accepts rental payments, checks references, 
and completes related forms. 

(hk) Issues and pays foreign and domestic money orders and postal savings 
certificates. 

(i) Provides information concerning postal regulations, restrictions, size of 
parcels, rates, and other matters pertaining to the normal transactions of the 
public. 

May be assigned to clerical work in connection with the sorting, distribution, 
and dispatch of mail or other related duties as required. 


Organizational relationships 


Is administratively responsible to a foreman, senior or supervising clerk, super- 
intendent of finance, or money orders or other designated superior. 
Supervises no other employees. 


Industry job to which this job was compared 

1. Mail-order company, cashier: Receives payment for cash sales, cashes checks 
for employees and customers within prescribed regulations, issues receipts to 
customers on request, maintains records of cash received. Makes up bank de- 
posits. 

2. Express company, cashier: Receives payments from customers for express 
and ¢.o.d. express shipments, maintains records on payments received, makes 
up bank deposits. 

3. Large national bank, teller: Receives deposits of checks and cash to be 
credited to customer accounts, cashes customer checks, keeps records and bal- 
ances cash and cash items. 

4. Railroad, ticket clerk: Sells railroad tickets, answers inquiries, distributes 
schedules in serving patrons of the railroad, performs routine clerical duties, 
keeps records of ticket sales and cash receipts. 

5. National retail grocery chain, cashier: Checks items purchased by cus- 
tomer, assigns and tabulates prices, receives cash and makes change for cus- 
tomers, balances cash received with cash register totals. 

Post-office rate: $3,270 to $4,070. 

Industry rates found: $2,704 to $3,536, $3,786 to $4,202, $2,730 to $4,056, 
$3,888, $2,993 to $3,199. 

Proposed post-office rate : $3.480 to $4.170. 


POST-OFFICE JOB: DRIVER, TRUCK, LIGHT 


Duties and responsibilities 


Drives a mail truck on a regularly scheduled route collecting mail, relaying 
mail, or delivering parcel post or special delivery items, as prescribed by 
instructions governing the route. 
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Checks gasoline in vehicle assigned to route and is responsible fer safe opera- 
tion of the vehicle while on the road. 

Reports accidents and mechanical failures, and checks condition of truck prior 
to leaving garage and again upon returning. 
Organizational relationships 

Is responsible to the foreman-drivers. 

Has no supervisory responsibility. 


Industry job to which this job was compared 
1. Mail-order company (retail store), parcel delivery driver. 


2. Freight-handling company, delivery driver. 

3. Express company, delivery driver. 

4. Parcel delivery service, delivery driver. 

5. Railroad, delivery driver. 

Post-office rates : $3,270 to $4,070. 

Industry rates found : $3,120, $4,098, $4,056 to $4,160, $4,243, $3,786. 
Proposed post-office rate : $3,480 to $4,170. 


POST-OFFICE JOB: TRUCKDRIVER, HEAVY 
Duties and responsibilities 

Drives a tractor and 32-foot semitrailer rig on a specified and scheduled round- 
trip route, stopping at post offices along the outbound half of his route to unload 
bagged mail and loose parcels. 

Stops at post offices along the inbound half of his route to pick up bagged mail 
and loose parcels destined for the terminal. 

Maintains a definite time schedule for his route consistent with traffic condi- 
tions and speed limits 

Keeps an accurate record of each round trip made on a trip ticket and reports 
accidents or mechanical difficulties immediately upon returning to the terminal. 

Loads and unloads 400 to 600 mailbags along his route daily. 

Makes up time to complete an 8-hour tour in the event the run takes less than 
8 hours by working as a mail handler in the terminal. 

Makes minor mechanical adjustments and changes tires on the road when 
necessary. 
Organizational relationships 

Administratively responsible to the foreman, loading dock, when at the 
terminal. 

Administratively responsible to the district superintendent when on the road. 

Has no supervisory responsibility. 


Industry job to which this job was compared 
1. National retail food chain, heavy-truck driver. 
2. Railroad freight, heavy-truck driver. 
3. Parcel-delivery service, heavy-truck driver. 
4. Express company, heavy-truck driver. 
5. Mail-order company, heavy-truck driver. 
6. Freight-handling company, heavy-truck driver. 
Post-office rate: $3,470 to $4,070. 
Industry rates found: $3,120 to $4,784, $4,264, $4,487, $4,020, $4,056 to $4,160, 
$4,176, $3,786, $4,472. 
Proposed post-office rate: $3,780 to $4,560. 


POST-OFFICE JOB: BUILDING ENGINEER 


Duties and responsibilities 

Directs and supervises the operation, maintenance, and repair of the heating 
and ventilating plants, and the other mechanical and electrical equipment. 

Schedules, directs, and inspects janitorial services, including cleaning, organi- 
zation of trash, and snow removal. ‘ 

Requisitions and issues janitorial and maintenance supplies. 

Maintains required records, such as records of fuel consumption. 


Organizational relationships 


Administratively responsible to the general foreman of mechanics. 
Supervises 7 general mechanics and 20 helpers assigned to conveyor repair and 
maintenance. 
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Industry job to which this job was compared 

1. Express company, building engineer. 

2. Large national bank, building engineer. 

3. National retail grocery chain—building engineer. 
Post-office rate: $4,787. 
Industry rates found: $4,632, $5.512, $4,618 to $5,034. 
Proposed post-office rate: $4,140 to $4,980. 


POST-OFFICE JOB: FOREMAN, LOADING DOCK 


Duties and responsibilities 

Directs with the assistance of 1 clerk, loading dock, the loading, unloading and 
simple sorting of bags of mail by a crew of 40 or more mail handlers and truck 
drivers using hand carts and electric portable belt conveyors. 

Insures by continuous moving amongst working crews that the unloading and 
sorting onto hand carts of mail bogs arriving by truck is systematized for proper 
routing of the various types of mail within the terminal. 

Directs with the aid of the clerk-dispatcher, the manning of all scheduled 
truck runs as well as extra or emergency runs, and supervises the maintenance of 
records that insure an equitable distribution of available work amoiugst the 
substitute truckdrivers. 

Is responsible for the accuracy and timeliness of all records and reports 
required from the loading dock section, including accounting for gasoline 
ordered and consumed. 

Authorizes and plans for extra or emergency service in the form of additional 
stops along truck routes and, in some cases, extra runs for the post office serviced 

Supervises the housekeeping of the loading dock area, the gasoline station, 
and the truck service yard area. 


Organizational relationships 


Administratively responsible to the general foreman, tour. 
Supervises 1 clerk-dispatcher, 1 cierk, loading. 
Industry jobs to which this job was compared 

1. Railroad gang-foreman (freighthouse): Serves as railroad gang foreman, 
supervising a gang of freight handlers in loading and unloading freight cars 
and trucking freight shipments in the freight house, directs the loading of trucks 
and freight cars, keeps records and makes reports on work performed. 

2. Parcel delivery service loading dock foreman: Supervises gang of parcel 
handlers and truckdrivers in moving and sorting parcels and loading trucks fo! 
deliveries—keeps records on trucks, truck shipments, and work performed. 

3. Express company loading dock foreman: Supervises gang of express han 
dlers and truck drivers in trucking, loading, unloading and storing operations ; 
maintains records of express shipments and work performed. 

4. Mail-order company loading dock foreman: Supervises gang of freight han- 
dlers, truckdrivers, and laborers in trucking, loading, unloading and storing 
operations ; keeps records on truckloads ond other work performed, 

5. Freight handling company loading dock foreman: Supervises gang of freight 
handlers, truckdrivers and laborers in trucking, loading, unloading and storing 
operations; keeps records of truckloads and other work performed. 

6. National retail grocery chain loading dock foreman: Supervises gang of 
laborers, truckers and truckdrivers in loading, unloading and trucking incoming 
and outgoing shipments of crates, boxes, and cartons of grocery items. 

Post-office rate: $4,896. 

Industry rates found: $3,053 to $4,400, $3,890, $3,960 to $4,020, $3,924 to $4,128, 
$5,156, $5,156, $5,160. 

Proposed post-office rate: $4,510 tot $5,440. 


POST OFFICE JOB: MAIL HANDLER 


Duties and responsibilties 


Loads, unloads, or moves bags and parcels onto or off trucks or rail cars or to 
any point designated within the installation, using handecarts, belt conveyors, 
electric warehouse trucks, or by dragging bags along the floor. 

Does other routine unskilled jobs such as sorting empty mailbags by ‘size. 
rubber-stamping strip labels, helping in stockroom, simple sorting of full closed 
mailbags, custodial work, or any other related jobs. 
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Organizational relationships 


Administratively responsible to the foreman. Has no supervisory respon- 
sibilities. 

Industry job to which this job was compared 

1. Railroad, freight handler-trucker-laborer: Performs labor work in the 
freight house—trucks freight to load, unload, and store freight shipments; 
does other common work as required by gang foreman. 

2. Parcel delivery service, parcel handler: Performs common labor work in 
loading and unloading trucks, moving parcels in the shipping section, and other 
labor tasks, 

3. Express company, express handler—trucker: Loads and unloads trucks 
and moves express shipments for storing and shipment, and performs other 
common labor tasks in the handling of express shipments. 

4. Airline, ramp serviceman: Services aircraft in loading, unloading, stowing, 
pickup and delivery of mail, express, baggage, freight, and food supplies. Per- 
forms other common labor work as required. 

5. Mail-order company, freight and express handler: Loads and unloads 
trucks, moves shipments of merchandise in the warehouse for storage, and 
does other labor as required by the foreman. 

6. Freight-handling company, freight handler: Performs common labor work 
in loading, unloading, trucking and storing freight shipments. 

Post-office rate: $3,170 to $3,470. 

Industry rates found: $2,808 to $3,536, $3,432, $3,696 to $3,744, $3,768 to $3,924, 

$2,844 to $3,360, $3,626 to $3,723. 

Proposed post-office rate : $3,210 to $3,870. 


POST-OFFICE JOB: LABORER 
Duties and responsibilities 
Loads and unloads bags, scrap canvas, junked hardware, and other items. 
Bundles bags and scrap canvas. 
Operates a lift truck. 
Moves sewing work, press parts, or any other items from one spot to another. 
Counts or weighs work pieces and fills in production sheets. 
Obtains materials from stockroom and distributes to operators or others as 
needed. 
Fills requisitions for heavy materials from stockroom. 
Maintains stockroom in good order. 
Reclaims lock cord fasteners. 
Does any other labor work as assigned by the supervising foreman or clerk. 
Organizational relationships 
Administratively responsible to a general foreman, foreman, or the clerk— 
stockroom. 
Industry job to which this job was compared 
1. Ball bearing manufacturer, laborer. 
», Household appliance manufacturer, laborer. 
Mechanical conveyor manufacturer, stock helper—laborer. 
4. Basic steel company, laborer. 
Post-office rate : $2,870 to $3,270. 
Industry rates found : $3,276, $2,891 to $2,995, $2,912 to $3,224. 
Proposed post-office rate: $2,750 to $3,310. 


> 
> 


POST-OFFICE JOB : CHIEF BUILDING SUPERINTENDENT 
Duties and responsibilities 


Coordinates the activities of subordinate supervisors in order to provide effi- 
cient and effective janitorial, operational, administrative and repair services 
within prescribed budget limits. 

Prepares budget estimates for manpower and supply needs, allocates funds to 
the various segments of his department, and insures that these appropriations 
are adhered to. 

Maintains records and controls on furniture and fixtures within his juris- 
diction. 

Supervises the training and indoctrination of new employees. 

Reviews, recommends, and forwards recommendations for transfers, promo- 
tions, disciplinary action, and other personnel action. 
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Organizational relationships 

Administratively responsible to the assistant postmaster. 

Supervises 2 building engineers, 1 building superintendent, 1 administrative 
assistant and 1 foreman building maintenance, and through them 314 supervisors, 
guards, mechanics, clerk-typists, firemen, janitors, general mechanics, stock- 
room clerks, and elevator operators. 

Industry jobs to which this job was compared 

1. Mail-order company, general superintendent of buildings (with nationwide 
chain of retail stores). 

2. Express company, general superintendent of buildings. 

3. Parcel delivery service, general superintendent of buildings. 

Post-office rate : $6,970. 

Industry rates found : $7,500, $9,000, $5,988. 

Proposed post-office rate : $7,430 to $8,900. 


POST-OFFICE JOB: FOREMAN, MATL-ORDER UNTI 


Duties and responsibilities 

Plans and oversees a unit engaged in sorting by destination mail received from 
the mail-order house to which assigned; transmits distribution instruction to 
subordinates and trains them in schemes; insures proper distributicn and meet- 
ing of dispatch deadlines; oversees sacking and labeling of this mail. 

Works closely with the mailing unit of the mail-order house in scheduling 
work so as to secure as even a flow of work as possible, to know in advance of 
peak loads and plan accordingly, and to agree upon arrangements respecting 
work details. 

Maintains attention to duty of subordinates and shifts them among tasks to 
obtain best utilization and meet workload problems; reports to superiors on 
difficulties with mailers, subordinate staff, and the like. 


Organizational relationships 


Is responsible to the Assistant Divisional Superintendent, Mails. 

Supervises 9 to 90 people (depending on mail-order house and season). 
Industry job to which this job was compared 

1. Express company, foreman of express distribution: Supervises a group of 
express sorters and handlers in sorting outgoing express shipments by destina- 
tion and incoming shipments by consignee. 

2. Railroad, foreman freight station: Supervises from 20 to 90 people engaged 
in handling freight shipments and in sorting mixed freight by consignee destina 
tion. 

Post-office rate: $4,896. 

Industry rates found: $3,960 to $4,020, $4,320, $3,924 to $4,128. 

Proposed post-office rate: $4,510 to $5,440. 


POST-OFFICE JOB: OPERATOR, PRESS 


Duties and responsibilities 

Operates power presses, as set up by foreman, with tools and dies; sets tools 
and dies for power press operations; checks work frequently with templates or 
gages; moves pan of finished work to dolly for removal; moves scrap pans to 
position for labor pickup; oils equipment daily; records production on timecard. 


Organizational relationships 


Is administratively responsible to the general foreman, Press Section. 
Has no supervisory responsibility. 


Industry job to which this job was compared 
1. Ball-bearing manufacturer, power-press operator. 
2. Household appliance manufacturer, power-press operator. 
Mechanical-conveyor manufacturer, power-press operator. 
Basic steel company, power-press operator. 
Post-office rate: $3,470 to $3,870. 
Industry rates found: $3,619, $3,203 to $3,515, $3,474 to $3,578, $3,786. 
Proposed post-office rate: $3,480 to $4,170. 
Notr.—Employees in the companies listed above are represented by the United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO, and the United Automobile Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Workers of America, CIO. 
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POST-OFFICE JOB, JANITOR 


Duties and responsibilities 

Sweeps and scrubs floors and stairs, dusts furniture and fixtures, cleans wash- 
rooms, and washes windows. 

May do outside work such as clearing ice and snow from sidewalks and drive- 
way, and tending the lawn and shrubbery. 

May occasionally make minor repairs, not requiring skilled labor, and does 
other janitorial work as assigned by the foreman, janitors. 


Organizational relationships 
Is administratively responsible to the foreman, janitors, or, in small post- 
offices, to the postmaster or his designated supervisor. 


Industry job to which this job was compared 
1. Mail-order company——janitor. 
Parcel-delivery service, janitor. 
Large national bank, janitor. 
4. Basic steel company, janitor. 
5. igs apotygy hy 4 manufacturer, janitor. 
Post-office rate: $2,870 to $3,270. 
Industry rates eee: $2,142 to $2,766, $2,736 to $3,252, 2,730, 
to $3,23 


Proposed post-office rate: $2,750 to $3,320. 


POST-OFFICE JOB, FIREMAN 


Duties and responsibilities 

Hauls coal in wheelbarrow to load stoker. 

Maintains clean and orderly appearance of the boilerroom. 

Removes and disposes of ashes from the boiler. 

Keeps records of coal used, ashes hauled, and his other operating or mainte- 
nance activities. 

Maintains proper steam pressure, operates and does minor maintenance on 
Loiler feed pumps, pressure reducing valves, stokers, and other boileroom auxil- 
iaries. 

Regulates draft and feedwater. 

Cleans and may replace boiler tubes in summer and rebricks boiler settings and 
fireboxes. 


Organizational relationships 
Administratively responsible to the building engineer. 
Has no supervisory responsibility. 

Industry jobs to which this job was compared 
1. Mail order company, fireman. 

». Express company, fireman. 
Parcel delivery service, fireman. 
Railroad, fire =n (stationary). 
Post-office rate: $3,170 to $3,570. 
Industry rates aaa: $3,016, $2,746 to $3,723, $3,924, $2,736 to $3,252, $3,411. 
Proposed post-office rate : $3,210 to $3,870. 


POST OFFICE JOB: ELECTRICIAN 


Duties and responsibilities 

Installs, maintains, and repairs electric motors, generators, wiring, controls, 
and lights. 

Tests and repairs communication and signal systems, and may install new 
systems where required. 

Tests, maintains, and repairs electric circuits and apparatus of the conveyor 
System. 
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Organizational relationships 


Administratively responsible to the assistant building engineer. 
Has no supervisory responsibility. 
Industry jobs to which this job was compared 
1. Mail order company, electrician. 
2. Parcel delivery service, electrician. 
Railroad, electrician. 
Ball bearing manufacturer, electrician. 
Household appliance manufacturer, electrician. 
. Basic steel company, electrician. 
Post-office rate: $3,670 to $4,170. 
Industry rates found: $3,224 to $4,472, $4,243, $4,264, $4,514, $4,180 to $4,389, 
$4,645. 
Proposed post-office rate: $3,780 to $4,560. 


POST-OFFICE JOB: STENOGRAPHER 


Duties and responsibilities 

Takes dictation and does typing of correspondence, reports, forms, and 
telegrams. 

Does simple filing of correspondence, publications, reports, general orders, 
postal bulletins, joint letters, circular letters, organization sheets and forms, 
telegrams, and TWX. 

Keeps manuals, books of instruction, Postal Laws and Regulations, and the 
Post Office Guide up to date. 

Assists in opening and closing mails. 

Keeps record of outgoing and incoming registered mail. 

May act as receptionist. 


Organizational relationships 


Administratively responsible to the head of the section to which assigned. 
Has no supervisory responsibilities. 


Industry job to which this job was compared 


1. National processor of foods, stenographer. 
2. Radio and television manufacturing company, stenographer. 


3. Large insurance agency, stenographer. 

4. Package manufacturing company, stenographer. 
Post-office rate: $3,270 to $4,070. 

Industry rates found: $3,612, $3,288, $3,708, $3,612. 
Proposed post-office rate: $3,210 to $3,870. 


POST OFFICE JOB: GENERAL FOREMAN, MECHANICS 


Duties and responsibilities 

Assigns and supervises repair and maintenance work to be performed by the 
mechanics and general mechanics in the shops, at locations outside of the build- 
ing, or in the post office building. 

Confers with the assistant chief engineer and coordinates repair work to be 
performed in the shops. 

Requisitions supplies for the shops. 

Supervises the training of new personnel. 

Makes recommendations for promotion and disciplinary action. 


Organizational relationships 

Administratively responsible to the assistant building engineer. 

Supervises: 1 foreman, conveyor mechanics; 1 foreman, shop mechanics, and 
through them 47 mechanics, general mechanics, and their helpers. 
Industry jobs to which this job was compared 

1, Mail order company, general foreman of mechanics. 

2. Parcel delivery service, general foreman of mechanics. 

3. Railroad, shop foreman. 

4. National retail grocery chain, general foreman of mechanics. 
Post Office rate: $5,222 
Industry rates found : $4,805, $5,625, $6,420, $6,037 
Proposed Post Office rate : $4,990 to $6,010 
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POST OFFICE JOB: CLERK, STOCKROOM 
Duties and responsibilities 


Prepares and submits monthly requisitions for office and operating supplies 
such as forms, tags, seals, facing slips, ete., needed in the operation of the organ- 
ization or installation. 

Keeps the stockroom in a clean and orderly manner and is responsible for the 
condition of the supplies stored there. 

Receives and distributes supplies, keeping a record of each transaction on 
individual stockroom record cards, showing receipts, issues, and balances on 
hand. 

Reviews, consolidates, and fills or forwards requisitions for supplies. 

Corresponds on matters relative to supply. 

Organizational relationships 


Administratively responsible to the head of the organizational unit. 
Has no supervisory responsibilities. 
Industry jobs to which this job was compared 
National retail grocery chain, stockroom clerk. 
Railroad, stockroom clerk. 
Large national bank, stockroom clerk. 
Parcel delivery service, stockroom clerk. 
Airline, stockroom clerk. 
Mail order company, stockroom clerk. 
Freight handling company, stockroom clerk. 
Post Office rate: $3,470 to $4,070. 
Industry rates found: $2,766, $2,622 to $8,266, $3,540, $2,892 to $3,456, $3,302, 
$3,528. 


Proposed Post Office rate: $3,210 to $3,870. 


POST OFFICE JOB: SENIOR CLERK, PERSONNEL RECORDS 
Duties and responsibilities 

Supervises the maintenance of all personnel and related records on the em- 
ployees of the Chicago post office. 

Supervises the maintenance of the seniority plan and determines eligibility of 
those bidding for open positions. 

Supervises the fingerprinting of new employees, executes loyalty forms, and 
directs the induction of temporary employees. 
Organizational relationships 


Is administratively responsible to the assistant personnel officer. 
Supervises directly nine clerks. 


Industry jobs to which this job was compared 


1. Mail order company: Personnel records supervisor. 
Freight handling company: Personnel records clerk. 
Parcel delivery service: Personnel records clerk. 
Large national bank: Personnel records clerk. 
Post office rates: $4,896. 
Industry rates found: $3,640 to $5,096, $4,200 to $5,400, $5,000, $4,576. 
Proposed post office rate : $4,140 to $4,980. 


POST OFFICE JOB: CLERK-TYPIST 
Duties and responsibilities 


Types correspondence, requisitions for labels, and office records. 

Checks and corrects manual of mail routes schedules from information re- 
ceived daily. 

Counts and records inventory semiannually. 

Reads Postal Bulletin for pertinent distribution changes, general, circular, and 
delivery orders. 

Maintains various office records. 


Organizational relationships 


Is administratively responsible to the foreman or assistant foreman, labels. 
Has no supervisory responsibility. 
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Industry jobs to which this job was compared 
National retail grocery chain, clerk-typist. 
. Railroad, clerk-typist. 
Large national bank, clerk-typist. 
’arcel delivery service, clerk-typist. 
Express company, clerk-typist. 
Airline, clerk-typist. 
Mail order company, clerk-typist. 
8. Freight handling company, clerk typist. 
Post office rate: $3,270 to $4,070. 
Industry rates found : $2,350 to $2,870, $2,142 to $2,870, $2,366, $2,268 to $2,844, 
$2,288 to $3,302, $3,528, $2,477 to $3,406, $3,328. 


Proposed post office rate : $3,210 to $3,870. 


POST OFFICE JOB: STOCKMAN 


Duties and responsibilities 

Is responsible for the orderly operation of the raw materials and parts 
stockroom. 

Receives all stockroom material, checks all receipts. 

Fills requisitions for raw material. 

Keeps invento:y records. 


Organizational relationships 


Administratively responsible to the clerk, purchasing. 

Supervises four employees. 
Industry job to which this job was compared 

1. Ball-bearing manufacturer, stock-control clerk. 

Household appliance manufacturer, storekeeper. 

}. Mechanical conveyor manufacturer, receiving and issue clerk. 

4. Basic steel company, counterman, storeroom. 

Post-office rate : $3,470 to $3,870. 

Industry rates found: $3,661, $3,120 to $3,224, $3,120 to $3,432, $3,505. 

Proposed post-office rate: $3,210 to $3,870. 

Nore.—Employees in the companies listed above are represented by the United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO, and the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agri- 
cultural Workers of America, CIO. 


SpeciFic INDUSTRY PAy RATES 


Below are presented some typical industry pay rates in effect as of January 
31, 1954 (including any cost-of-living schedule or general increases made through 
that date). 

It is not intended to compare any of these jobs in duties, difficulty, or responsi- 
bility with any postal jobs. However, the rates shown are believed to be typical 
of conditions in American industry today. 


m : J | Hourly 
Type of industry Type of job base rate 


Automotive Machine tool operators 
Material handlers 
Inspectors... 
Major Appliance Janitor 
Semiautomatic lathe operator __. 
Precision machine setup man 
Toolmaker 
Senior factory clerk. 
Precision machine parts and bearings Machinist 
Steel analyst 
Packing and shipping clerk-senior 
Basic steel. Order picker 
Punch press operator 
Counterman—storeroom ___. 
Overhead crane operator -_. 
Group leader—track labor 
Machine inspector—close tolerances___. 


Se eet et tek tt ft et pat et et tft et 


tn 
nt 


NoreE.-—Present postal rates include: Regular clerks and carriers, $1.57 to 1.96, to 2.10 including longevity; 
mail handlers, $1.52 to 1.67, to $1.81, including longevity. 
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Unitep States Crvit Service CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1954. 
Mr. Eveene J. Lyons, 
issistant Postmaster General of the Bureau of Personnel, 
Post Office Department, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Lyons: In our letter of February 17, 1954, we advised that the 
Commission was of the opinion that the position of city carrier would be classified 
in grade GS—4 if it were subject to the provisions of the Classification Act of 1949. 
This opinion was based on an understanding that duties and responsibilities 
involved were those stipulated in the letter and was of a tentative nature due to 
lack of time to make a detailed study of the position. You have asked that 
such a detailed study be made and that an unqualified opinion as to appropriate 
srade level in terms of the Classification Act of 1949 be expressed. 

In accordance with your request a detailed study has been made which included 
interviews with incumbents of two typical city-carrier positions selected by the 
Department, a tour of their workplaces, a discussion of the positions with appro- 
priate supervisors, and an analysis of duties and responsibilities involved in terms 
of the grade definitions contained in the Classification Act and standards pub- 
lished by the Commission under authority of the act. 

This study has confirmed the Commission's tentative finding that the position 
of city carrier (as represented by the two specific job assignments studied) would 
be classified at grade GS—4 if subject to the Classification Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. Macy, Jr., 
Executive Director. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On March 8, 1954, Mr. William C. Doherty, in testifying 
at hearings being held by your committee on proposed pay increases for postal 
field service employees, placed in the record a description which he termed the 
“ordinary duties of a letter carrier.” In order that the committee may be fully 
informed as to the duties required of a letter carrier by the Department, attached 
are the requirements of the position as set forth on page 843 of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations. Also attached is the more detailed description of duties used 
in evaluating the position. 

In view of the large number of people involved in the job and the importance 
of a fair rating and evaluation for the postal-pay structure, the Civil Service 
Commission was requested to provide an unqualified opinion as to the appropriate 
grade level of this position in terms of the Classification Act of 1949. 

This step was taken following the evaluation of the position by the Fry 
Associates in order to make a final check of that evaluation against a recognized 
Government position classification program covering more than 1 million Federal 
employees. 

Attached is a photostatic copy of a letter from the Civil Service Commission 
setting forth the results of the Commission’s study of the letter-carrier position. 
You will note the Commission finds the position would fall in GS-4 under the 
Classification Act of 1949. This grade at present has a rate range of $3,175 to 
$3,655 a year. 

The present rate range for the letter-carrier position under Public Law 134 is 
$3,270 to $4,070 annually. The rate range proposed in the Fry report and recom- 
mended by the Post Office Department is $3,480 to $4,170 a year. 

It is respectfully requested that this letter and the three attachments be made 
a part of the record of this hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


POSITION DESCRIPTION—LETTER CARRIERS 
Page 843, paragraph 137.17 (c), of Postal Laws and Regulations 


Carriers. Carriers shall not perform clerical work. Their duties shall be 
restricted to (1) the collection and delivery of mail, (2) the routing of mail for 
delivery, (3) the forwarding of mail addressed to their routes and the transfer 
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of mail of former patrons whose addresses have been changed to other routes, 
(4) the endorsing of undeliverable mail, (5) the receipting for and recording of 
registered mail, (6) the posting of route books, (7) the facing of mail collected 
by them whenever such work will not retard collections, and (8) to serving at 
carriers’ delivery windows. 


Unitep States Crivit Service COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 2, 1954. 
Mr. EuGENE J. Lyons, 
Assistant Postmaster General of the Bureau of Personnel, 
Post Office Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lyons: In our letter of February 17, 1954, we advised that the Com- 
mission was of the opinion that the position of city carrier would be classified 
in grade GS—4 if it were subject to the provisions of the Classification Act of 
1949. This opinion was based on an understanding that duties and responsibili- 
ties involved were those stipulated in the letter and was of a tentative nature 
due to lack of time to make a detailed study of the position. You have asked that 
such a detailed study be made and that an unqualified opinion as to appropriate 
grade level in terms of the Classification Act of 1949 be expressed. 

In accordance with your request, a detailed study has been made which included 
interviews with incumbents of two typical city-carrier positions selected by the 
Department, a tour of their workplaces, a discussion of the positions with appro 
priate supervisors, and an analysis of duties and responsibilities involved in 
terms of the grade definitions contained in the Classification Act and standards 
published by the Commission under authority of the act. 

This study has confirmed the Commissions’s tentative finding that the position 
of city carrier (as represented by the two specific job assignments studied) would 
be classified at grade GS—4 if subject to the Classification Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. Macy, Jr., Executive Director. 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICES 
Jon DESCRIPTION 


Job title: Carrier, city Date: January 1954 
Organization: Mails Division, first-class post office Job level: 4 


Basic function 


Is responsible for the delivery of mail by foot or by vehicle to city or village 
patrons. 

Specific duties and responsibilities 

1. Sorts all classes of mail except parcel post of 2 pounds or more by street and 
address in order of delivery for an established route. Changes cases for new 
deliveries with permission. 

2. Bundles mail to facilitate handling, storage, and delivery. Straps light 
mail and puts in pouches. Has mail bundles forwarded by truck to relay boxes 
along his route. 

3. Places mail to be forwarded in separate sack. Writes address for forward- 
ing mail. Obtains new address from forwarding book. Enters all changes into 
forwarding book. 

4. Delivers mail from house to house or address to address along a prescribed 
routing, picking up mail from relay boxes at strategically located points along 
his route. May deliver on foot or from post-office vehicle or truck. 

5. Delivers and obtains receipts for registered mail; collects required amounts 
for postage-due mail; delivers and collects required amounts for small c¢. o. d. 
packages; delivers and collects required amounts for mail which has come 
through customs. Delivers and obtains signed receipts for registered mail. 
Leaves appropriate notice for undeliverable items when patrons are not at home. 

6. Picks up mail from individual mail- or street-collection boxes along route, 
deposits in post office and arranges for stamp cancellation. Faces mail picked 
up along route and gives it to clerk for outgoing mailing. 

7. Maintains change of address cards for route. Maintains a change of address 
book and keeps it up to date from changes noted on route or from notices filed 
with post office. Collects advertisers’ mailing cards for change of address book. 
May fill out form notifying publishers of change of address on second-class mail 

8. Checks in receipts or money for registered mail, c. 0. d’s, customs mail, and 
postage-due mail at end of delivery trip. 
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9. Reports all unusual incidents or conditions relative to postal delivery to his 
supervisor. 

10. May deliver parcel post throughout the entire city or village where the 
size of the municipality makes established routes unnecessary for this class of 
mail. 

11. May check hotels and other such establishments to insure that mail is not 
held for too long and to obtain agreement on persons authorized to receive regis- 
tered mail. 

12. May specialize in collection or pickup of outgoing mail from drops and 
boxes. 

The Cuarrman. We now have this morning Mr. George D. Riley, a 
member of the national legislative committee, and he has with him the 
president of the American Fede oe of Labor, Mr. George Meany. 
We shall be glad to hear from Mr. George Meany. 


I assume, however, that Mr. Riley would like to introduce him. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR, ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Rirxy. Mr. Chairman, I will defer to President Meany. He 
has a statement he would like to make. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, Mr. Riley. We shall be glad to hear 
from you, Mr. Meany, at this time. 

Mr. Meany. Mr. Rees and members of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, as president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, I want to endorse the several bills in your committee 
calling for an across-the-board increase in postal salaries and the bills 
providing for an average of $800 for nonpostal salaried employees; 
and, I commend the authors of these bills for the foresightedness and 
regard for human welfare. 

[ also place the stamp of concurrence of the A. F’. of L. on the unani- 
mous position taken by the affiliated unions in their endorsement of 
the legislation. At the same time, I point out the necessity for a pay 
increase ahead of any classification bills. 

The need is imperative. Classification, both for the postal service 
and the classified service, can wait reasonably long for the pay bills to 
clear your committee and be acted upon by the entire House. After 
that, we shall give our full attention and support to classification, 
along the lines of the job done by your committee in 1945. 

I am informed there is a classification bill being drafted in the Post 
Office Department. If this is true, it is my sincere » hope that your com- 
mittee will withhold action on that bill until this legislation has been 
reported. 

Certainly, it is hoped that any classification act for the postal em- 
ployees will be a far more faithful reproduction of relative operating 
conditions in the service than has been demonstrated in the little blue 
book which has been submitted to your committee purporting to tell 
the story of the complexities of the world’s largest and most far-flung 
communications system, 
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It is incredible that it would - Ss that any man be offered 
one-half cent an hour, or $10 a year, to relieve his economic condition. 
Yet this plainly the case nie oceahtan of the Fry & Associates 
report compiled for the Post Office Department and which has been so 
thoroughly discussed in testimony before your committee. 

It is every bit as incredible that one postmaster is singled out to get 
$500 times as much increase, or $2.50 an hour. Yet, this also is what 
the Fry report would have Congress sanction. 

Because your committee is considering salaries “4 employees in both 
postal and nonpostal services at the same time, I draw attention to 
the reclassification plan already proposed by the Civil Service Com 
mission which would grant nothing in two grades and only small 
amounts in other grades until the scale reaches to the top at which point 
the Commission would grant to a limited number the exact figure pro- 
vided for in the legislation now before you. 

This sort of treatment is shabby ; and, I use that term advisedly. I 
feel sure the majority of the committee will agree it is shabby. This 
is just the kind of treatment which keeps many well-qualified persons 
from considering Government employment and discourages the 
younger generation from planning a Government career in this field. 

For years, it has been said that postal jobs are without duplication 
or similarity anywhere else. But the Fry report has seen fit to at- 
tempt to work up considerable similarities, especially for carriers 
and clerks. 

The Fry men would have you believe that a carrier’s job is related 
to that of a policeman or a firefighter and that a clerk who must mas- 
ter complex mail schemes is almost a blood relative to a clerk-typist. 
I make no concessioh on any such comparison, but for purposes of the 
discussion, let, us take up the pay of firefighters, and, since policemen’s 
salaries are almost the same in nearly every example, we can talk about 
both together. 

The International Association of Firefighters is affiliated to the 
A. F. of L. I asked that union to supply me with up-to-date salary 
data on firefighters. The last printed information is as of January 
1954. 

There have been many changes in salaries over the entire United 
States since early 1953 which certainly are not reflected in the Fry 
report, which was based upon figures contained in the Municipal Year- 
book. This yearbook gets its information from the International As- 
sociation of F irefighters, so that figures I have with me may not reach 
your committee for some months bee: ause they are just now ‘being com- 
piled. 

I have this very late report here which I will submit to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Coir. May we have that inserted in the record? 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, that statement will be inserted 
in the record. 
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1 Present salaries. 
2 Salaries for 1953, 


Mr. Meany. Judging by the 10 largest cities in the United States 
and many smaller ones, it is clear that in the sample I have here, 
approximately 57 percent of the municipalities have increased salaries 
materially since the time the figures used by the Fry report were 
compiled. 

The Fry people used only three cities—the largest—on which to 
base their findings. This is statistically unsound, of course, but even 
so, there have been important increases in fire fighter and policemen’s 
salaries in the top 10 cities. 

In Chicago, there has been an increase in the starting grade of 
approximately $140 since the Fry report figures were compiled. To- 
day’s starting salary in Chicago is $4,482. It was $4,344 in January 
1958. And all other grades, including supervisory and chief and 
deputy chief have risen commensurate. 
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Detroit has increased its starting salary. Baltimore has done an 
overhaul job on its scale. Cleveland, as well. Washington, D. C., 
has made a top-to-bottom revision, as well as Boston, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Denver, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, and many others. 

Joplin, Mo., has made some changes; Whiting, Ind.; Mankato, 
Minn.; Whittier, Calif.; Ithaca, N. Y.; Raleigh, N. C.; and, hundreds 
of others. Such is the picture for fire fighters and policemen. 

The chart for these cities is attached as an exhibit with this state- 
ment, and will bear out the contention of this statement. 

This is the story which has been overlooked or ignored in the Fry 
report and not reflected in the comparisons made w ith postal salaries. 
In other words, it is clear that the Fry report started out to prove 
something, but never got there. 

I cannot believe your committee is going to pin its faith in the Fry 
report. It seems to me other witnesses already have taken the Fry 
report apart so that I need not dwell further upon this point except 
to say that I also note that Fry & Associates claim there is some sort 
of connection between the kind of work performed by post-office clerks 
and school teachers. 

In this connection, there is an article in the current issue of a maga 
zine written by Robert M. Hutchins who says this about the plight 
in which teachers find themselves : 

We are already short 72,000 teachers; yet 60,000 of those we have leave the 
profession every year. One reason, of course, is that they are not paid a living 
wage. Their average salary is $3,400. The average is that high only because 
of States like New York and California. In Arkansas, more than half the 
teachers get less than $1,900 a year. To the burden of economics we are adding 
the ordeal of inquisition. 

If we really want education in this country, we will have to pay teachers decent 
salaries, give them the status that their importance to society justifies, and 
insure them the freedom that their work and their calling demand. 

No country ever needed education more than our does today. 

It is in comparison with this extremely low-paid group of educators 
whose work that the Fry people would have you believe is so similar 
to that of postal employees and whose salaries, therefore, should be 
so much alike. Local communities have completely fallen down in 
their obligation to their teachers. 

It ill behooves anyone to attempt to make a point that because the 
cities and counties refuse or fail to pay their teachers decent salaries 
that we’ve got to deny living salaries to Government employees. 

I am convinced that a reasonable case has been made for the $800 
bills. Labor never catches up with the wages and salaries to which 
it is entitled. This has been true for years, in government or in indus- 
try and in government more so. 

There is alw ays the lag, and, before the bargaining is over, the situ- 
ation has changed again. That is true in employment where the strike 
weapon is labor’s last resort and it is true in government where there 
is no strike. But in government, it is worse and more prolonged. 

You will remember that in 1951, the Government through the Civil 
Service Commission admitted employees were entitled to 21-percent 
increase, but the Commission was willing only to go along with 6.9 
percent and legislation wound up, I believe, at about 8 or 9 percent. 

There has been discussion before your committee on the change in 
living costs since the 1951 increase and I suppose some would want to 
settle on that basis. But that does not present the situation in its 
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true light. It is the need for catching up which never took place 
based upon the 1935-39 index. That is what our unions are calling 
for. Anything less than that constitutes the giving of a subsidy to 
the Government on the part of its employees. 

Most of us know that Government employees generally pay, in one 
form or another, for every salary revision they ever receive. Either 
there is another reduction in force or another fringe benefit is reduced 
or even abolished. 

Twenty-six days of annual leave was the rule for everyone in the 
classified service until late in 1951. But 6 days after the 2 salary bills 
became law in 1951, the law to curtail leave was signed on October 30. 

The Whitten rider is another illustration of restriction upon Gov- 
ernment employment and that law is still on the books. Government 
contributions to the retirement fund have been withheld now for 2 
vears and the employee continues to pay his 6 percent which still meets 
all current obligations. This means the Government is riding free for 
the foreseeable future and the employee is supplying the necessary 
funds with which to operate. There are other examples of the trim- 
ming of fringe features. 

So, let us not worry too much about who is going to pay more taxes, 
if any are involved in the granting of pay parity to the Government 
employee: Paying taxes is the least concern a man has when he joins 
the increasing ranks of those who have lost their jobs, of whom today 
there are quite a few. 

Labor does not complain of the tax burden so long as the money goes 
to real necessities of Government, including that of making this Na- 
tion stronger in the eyes of the world. We are ready to assume any 
tax obligation, if any is involved in the salary legislation. We are 
not willing to balance the national budget at the expense of an honest 
obligation to the Government employee. 

At the same time, we do not seek to say what the size of the Federal 
work force shall be. That is for determination by the proper author- 
ities. But any doubling up and additional workloads placed on the 
remaining emplovees after a reduction in force must be compensated 
at fair pay rates for straight time and equitable rates for overtime, in 
line with provisions of the Carlson bill, S. 2665. 

These salary earners in Government service are your friends and 
neighbors who must go into the market place to compete for the output 
of national production. The men and the women who make these 
products have had an increase of 197.2 percent from January 1939 to 
January 1954. 

In the period from January 1951 to January 1954, including the 
date since the 1951 Government pay adjustment, factory earnings have 
gone up 9.6 percent, though, as I have commented, the interim since 
the October 1951 Government salary change does not furnish the 
proper perspective in which the present discussion should be set. 

A few weeks ago, the Commission on Judicial and Congressional 
Salaries conducted an inquiry into the need for changing the salary 
rates for the Members of Congress and those on the Federal bench. I 
presented a statement to that Commission in support of any legisla- 
tion to induce good national lawmakers to remain in Congress. 

I confined my remarks to simple terms and said I felt that the 
Members of the Congress should receive $25,000 salary. I explained 
to the Commission that sound governmental economy requires that 
who serve in this capacity should be adequately compensated for the 
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services which they render in the preservation of our constitutional 
form of government. 

What I said at that time is equally appropriate for the present 
occasion. You men and women are the Nation’s trustees in whose 
hands reposes the power to deal even-handedly with all alike, your 
selves included. 

It seems to me that at least one-fourth of the House membership 
already have presented testimony here in favor of Government salaries 
or have submitted statements. I expect another fourth still will act 
likewise, so that the bill you report, certainly in principle, will have 
the required votes on the floor. 

I mention this as a practical fact. I am convinced that partisanism 
will not be permitted to interfere with the meting out of justice in the 
matter of salary. 

A salary increase is urgently needed. The claim to that increase, 
in my opinion, has been well demonstrated and not refuted. Sound, 
reliable, and confidence-inspiring reclassifications can follow the saiary 
bills. We can be expected to support such future bills. 

Do not be misled by mirages. Any softening of the Federal tax 
structure in the new revenue act will be immediately replaced by higher 
taxes in the cities and State. Kentucky, Utah, Virginia, New Jersey, 
and Texas are increasing. In Maryland, school-construction funds 
are in demand. 

Mississippi wants “adequate financing” for its schools and all over 
the Nation the tax trend is up. Therefore, any lessening of Federal 
taxes cannot be considered as any excuse for failing to support these 
salary bills. Government employees are in every State. Their tax 
obligations are just as great as those of any other citizens. To quote 
from the Wall Street Journal: 

Taxpayers, contemplating the minor joy of slightly lower Federal taxes, may 
well consider this: State taxes are tending still higher in most places. 

Higher taxes mean lower purchasing power, lower purchasing 
dollars. Taxes are not considered a part of the household budget, 
but, for anyone to leave taxes out of the budget can only be disastrous. 
Some witnesses who have mentioned taxes have been asked if they 
expect the Government to pay their taxes. 

My answer to such a question is no wage or salary earner gets 
his taxes paid by anyone except himself. The ultimate consumer 
always pays his taxes and frequently the taxes of someone else. If 
he expects anyone else to pay his taxes, he will never have his wish 
fulfilled. 

Government employees are finding they are in the same economic 
squeeze just now as their neighbors. Many have tried to buy homes 
in which to rear their families. Meager downpayments based upon 
job and salary expectations have left them on a submarginal basis. 
The slightest upset in their prospects for income finds them 
dispossessed. 

This condition accounts for Government employes holding two 
jobs and wives working to relieve the stress. Jobs are what are 
needed. The present economic deterioration or retrogression, or 
whatever term you choose to apply to today’s condition, demands that 
the Congress do its part to remove the need at least for Government 
employees having to double up on employment and to release these 
jobs as soon as possible to the breadwinners of other families who 
have no jobs. This solution is in your hands. 
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Finally, there is the intangible factor which can go far toward 
lightening the taxload for all of us. That is morale, without which 
Government becomes something of an effort without effective purpose. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, Mr. Meany. I assume that your testi- 
mony is directed not only to postal employees but to all persons 
employed in the Government ? 

Mr. Meany. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair yields to Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Do you know what would be the total cost of the 
$800 increase for all Government employees as you are endorsing? 

Mr. Ritey. I can give you that roughly. 

Mr. Murray. I asked him if he knows the cost ? 

Mr. Meany. I couldn’t know exactly, no. It is roughly $2 billion, 
something like that. 

Mr. Murray. About $1.25 billion. Of course, you are interested in 
reducing Government spending as much as possible, are you not? 

Mr. Meany. I am interested in reducing Government spending, 
but certainly not at the price of paying less than a living wage to 
Government employees. I am interested in the security of the Nation 
and the security of the Nation comes from its taxes. 

I don’t want a single cent of tax reduction for any of my members 
at the expense of Government employees who are not getting a decent 
wage. Neither do I want a single cent of reduction in taxes at the 
expense of the security of the Nation. We have made our opposition 
quite clear to taxes. 

Mr. Murray. Let us get to your statement at the bottom of page 6. 
I think your statement is not entirely correct in the last paragraph 
of that page. You say that 26 days of annual leave was the rule for 
everyone until late in 1951. Do you not know up until January 6, 
1952, the postal employees only received 15 days’ annual leave and 10 
days’ sick leave, whereas now any postal employee with 15 years’ 
service has 26 days’ annual leave and 13 days’ sick leave. Did you 
know that? 

Mr. Rizxy. As those who got 26 days, Mr. Chairman, that applies, 
too, of course, and I am sure that everybody realizes that that is a 
technical point that Mr. Murray has called out. 

Mr. Murray. He says 26 days for annual leave was the rule for 
everyone until late in 1951, and that is not correct. J just want to 
keep the record clear 

Mr. Meany. That is not correct. I accept that correction. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Meany, you give statistics from certain cities 
regarding the pay of firemen. You do not give statistics from towns 
ranging in population from around 20,000 or 25,000 up to 50,000, do 
you? 

Mr. Meany. I can get them for you. Ican get them for you. I was 
trying to make a comparison with this Fry report, and they were 
referring to the larger cities, so that’s what I used. 

Here is the type of report on which my information is based. This 
is a complete report of every city in the country. It was published 
in April of 1953 by the Firefighters. What I have brought you up 
to date on on the larger cities is the same material applied, of course, 
only to the larger cities. 

However, I can get for you all of that material if you want it. 
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Mr. Murray. Of course, you know that firemen in the smaller cities 
under 50,000 do not get any salaries like they do in the 10 largest 
cities. 

Mr. Meany. Naturally, there is a difference in pay scales between 
the larger cities and the smaller cities, but I think that you will find 
that the trend of the fire fighters salary in both large and small cities 
is upward and definitely upward, certainly at a little better rate than 
more than $10 a year 

Mr. Murray. What has been the average wage increase for factory 
employees since July 1951? 

Mr. Meany. I don't know. I can get that for you, too. I assume 
you know. You are asking the question. 

Mr. Murray. No; I do not because you say here that “from Jan- 
uary 1951 to January 1954, including the date since the 1951 Govern- 
ment pay adjustment’ ‘"—that was July 1951 and that is why I am 
asking that question—“factory earnings have gone up 9.6 percent.’ 

Mr. Meany. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. What percentage increase would the $800 flat across- 
the-board increase mean on an average for the Federal employees ? 

Mr. Meany. I don’t know what it would mean as an average, but 
to compare it with the factory earnings we would have to find out 
first if they were comparable in the first place, that if the factory 
worker in 1951 was getting a decent wage, then his increase is perhaps 
something you measure. 

Were these Federal workers getting a decent raise at any time? My 
contention is that the Federal workers have always lagged behind 
the industrial workers. 

Mr. Murray. What is the average postal salary today ? 

Mr. Rirry. $3,900. 

Mr. Murray. For clerks and carriers? 

Mr. Rirey. $3,900. 

Mr. Murray. If the $800 increase would be granted what percent- 
age increase would that be? 

Mr. Meany. 19 percent. 

Mr. Murray. It would be nearly 20 percent. 

Mr. Meany. That is right. 

Mr. Morray. And you say the average increase in factory—— 

Mr. Mrany. 9.6 percent since 1951. ; 

Mr. Murray. Which would be about half of what this increase calls 
for. 

Mr. Meany. But were the postal and civil service workers getting : 
decent wage in 1951. Were they getting their proper wage, or were 
they behind at that time. 

Mr. Murray. How many groups of Federal employees belong to 
the American Federation of Labor? How many do you represent 
here ? 

Mr. Meany. About 18 or 19 groups. 

Mr. Murray. Would you furnish those groups for the record, 

please ¢ 

Mr. Meany. Yes, we can furnish the groups; yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


International Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers. 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
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International Association of Fire Fighters. 

American Federation of Government Employees.’ 

National Association of Letter Carriers.’ 

Office Employees International Union. 

International Union of Operating Engineers. 

International Plate Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union of North 
America. 

National Association of Postal Supervisors.’ 

American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees. 

United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry. 

National Federation of Post Office Clerks.’ 

National Association of Post Office and Railway Mail Handlers, Watchmen and 
Messengers.’ 

National Postal Transport Association." 

The National Association of Special Delivery Messengers.* 

International Federation of Technical Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions, 

International Typographical Union. 

International Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union of North America. 

International Photo-Engravers Union of North America. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

Central Labor Union and Metal Trades Council of Panama Canal Zone.’ 

international Association of Machinists. 


Mr. Murray. There is just one other question. 

Mr. Meany. In actual individual members it amounts to over 
500,000. 

Mr. Murray. Let me ask you this: In the last few months what has 
been the average increase in the wages of factory and industrial 
workers generally throughout the country ? 

Mr. Meany. The ave rage increase in the last few months has been 
small. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Murray. And I notice in the papers where employees in a 
number of textile mills have foregone asking any increase in wages. 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Meany. What is that? 

Mr. Murray. Employees in many textile mills and industries have 
decided not to ask for an increase ¢ 

Mr. Meany. They have done better than that. They have taken 
a decrease. Surely they have. 

Mr. Murray. In certain depressed areas of the country. 

Mr. Meany. Yes; in depressed areas and where the economic sit- 
uation or the economic health of the industry calls for it. I mean 
they a competing with this move of industry to the South from 
the New England area leaving ghost towns behind, and people in 
those industries in those towns have taken a cut in wages in some 

cases in order to try to keep the industry in their town and keep 
their town alive. 

Mr. Murray. Just one other question, Mr. Chairman. On page 8 
you point to the fact that you favor an increase in salary of Members 
of Congress to $25,000. I wish the record to show that I have been 

opposed and am still opposed to any increase in the present pay of 
X embers of Congress, and while I was chairman of this committee for 
4 years I refused to schedule any hearings on various bills introduced 


before this committee calling for an increase in the salary of Members 
of Congress. 





1 Membership entirely in Government service. 
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Other Members who introduced those bills became very indignant 
because I would not have hearings. 

Mr. Meany. I am sorry we have to disagree, but I think the Mem- 
bers of Congress do not get enough money. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hagen is recognized. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Meany, it has been indicated that many various 
cities are planning to increase their taxes in one form or another. 
I wanted to call your attention to the District of Columbia, which 
also has plans for increasing taxes here through legislation from the 
House District Committee and the Senate District Committee. They 
are planning on putting a sales tax on groceries. 

Mr. Meany. We hear the trend all over. Cities are contemplating 
direct salary taxes in many parts of the country and putting them on. 

Mr. Hagen. I'am opposed to a sales tax on groceries. There is 
some sentiment for it in the committee and in the Congress which 
would indicate that the cost of living in the District will go up quite 
a bit if you put a sales tax on groceries and things of that kind. I 
notice the reference to a comparison to the pay of fire fighters in some 
of the cities of the country. 

You do notice quite a number of smaller cities mentioned in your 
testimony, including Mankato, Minn., where a third-year pay of fire 
fighters is about $3,900, and that is an increase compared to last year 
of over $400, which shows that the fire fighters are getting an increase 
in salary throughout the country, including the smaller towns of 
the country. 

I recall the other day—and I think Mr. Riley was here, too—that 
Mr. Hallbeck testified that-in Missoula, Mont., the starting pay for 
firemen and others in municipal government there is higher than the 
starting pay is for letter carriers, and the pay after some years of 
service also is higher, plus a number of other benefits that they got 
which postal letter carriers did not receive; is that correct, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Rizey. That is true. 

May I interpose a point at this time. We will give you a complete 
listing, just as complete as you have in the Munic ipal Yearbook. This 
is on the press now, and I hope we get it to you in time to get it into 
the transcript so you can have a comprehensive background of the 
entire country. 

The Cuarrman. Will you have it ready to appear as an insert in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. We shall ask for a proof so you can get it even in ad- 
vance. That will be top and bottom, 100 percent of the cities. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. I have no questions. I think Mr. Meany has made 
an excellent statement, and I want to congratulate him and compli- 
ment him on the way that he has brought forth the remarks in con- 
nection with the pay-raise bill. I can agree with him, having been on 
this committee for several years, that, in my humble opinion, the Fed- 
eral employees have always lagged behind in comparison to employees 
in private industry and other employment. I want to compliment you 
on your very excellent statement. 

Mr. Meany. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Corbett ? 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Meany, I do not know whether 
this will end in a question or not. I like the frequent reference to fire 
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fighters because the thing to do when you see a fire starting is to try 
to put it out and put it out rapidly. 

I recognize that in our economy we cannot have record years every 
single year. I recognize that to stop inflation we have to have some- 
thing in the way of a recession, but we are facing now a reduction in 
demand for consumer products, both as a result of the decreased pur- 
chases from Europe and as a result of the impact of accumulating 
high prices. 

We can disagree very definitely in the theory of whether or not we 
increase consumer purchasing power and demand by cutting taxes or 
by advancing more funds to E urope or by raising salaries wherein we 
have the power to raise them. I happen to be among those who believe 
that up to the point of physical stability the best. place we can put 
increased demand into the economy is by raising the standard of living 
or raising the purchasing power of the people that we can affect. 

I believe the need and desirability of a lot of these things have been 
made clear from the individual’s point of view, and I think from the 
point of view of the welfare of the economy we can also emphasize it. 

I do not know what figure we will come out with eventually, but I 
believe that these people have made a good presentation of their case. 
1 am hopeful that we are going to reach the time real soon when we 
can sit down and figure out what is the best we can do. 

If I have any question the answer from this witness would appear 
rather obvious. I suppose he would answer in the affirmative on 
that. 

Mr. Meany. Yes. 

Mr. Corserr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Meany, I would like to echo Mr. Morrison’s § posi- 
tion on your statement; it has been very fair. So far as Mr. Murr: ay’s 
statement on congressional salaries, IT shall go on record that they 
should do the same with all Government employees. 

With respect to any one of us who does a conscientious job who 
sticks to his business and tries to get to his district as often as possible 
and contact the people to know what their thinking is—which in- 
cludes the Federal employees, the postal employees, any one of us— 
it costs us additional funds every single year, and I have certain oppo- 
sition to it, and I certainly apprec iate you gentlemen understanding 
our position here as a member of Congress. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. George. Mr. Mes any, I labored for many years on this ques- 
tion and have always favored a pay raise and an equitable pay raise to 
Government employees. I have a bill in now which I do not believe 
has your wholehearted support, but nevertheless I thing it is a step 
in the right direction. 

I am very much interested in your statement on page 6, and I heartily 
agree with you where you say labor never catches up with the wages 
and salaries to which it is entitled. For that reason I would like to 
know why you do not favor tying wage increases to some kind of a 
cost-of-living index as has been done, I understand, very successfully 
in Australia, where the labor unions are all in favor of such pro- 
cedure. 
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Mr. Meany. That is a desperation measure that has come in cer- 
tain places, and it runs contrary to the ideals that we have always 
thought were best for the American worker. 

The American trade-union movement was not set up to get an 
existing wage or a subsistence wage. We have felt that we want a 
wage that not only enables us to live decently but enables us to advance 
in society and in the culture of the Nation. 

We feel that that is what today makes America a great Nation. You 
speak of what somebody in Australia does. It has been done in this 
country, too. We'don’t want to tie our wages to a cost-of-living index. 
Some unions have done that. Whether they would do it again, I don’t 
know. However, it is my opinion it is not a good program. I think 
that we have, if you will pardon a little immodesty on that, in the 
labor movement made some contribution to place the American worker 
relatively on a higher standard culturally and economically than any 
other worker on the face of the earth including the Australian worker. 
You go to other countries and you find that there is a definite class 
division, that the worker is a worker, that he does not own an auto 
mobile, even a secondhand one, that he doesn’t have any of these great 
comforts of life. 

We like to advance the standard of American life and we feel that 
tying it to a hard-and-fast statistical index would not allow us to 
advance. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I did not say a hard-and-fast statistical index. I 
asked you if it would not be possible. I did not say what index. | 
know you disagree with the labor statistics index, but I am asking you 
if you do not think there is an index to which wages could be tied which 
would assure the workers a raise at the time they need it. 

You have testified, and I agree with you, that you do not get these 
raises when you need them. You get too little and too late. I said in 
this committee time after time that I think the only way that situation 
can be changed is to have some automatic method of seeing that the 
raises are given to the workers when they need them and not 2 years 
later. 

Mr. Meany. And to the limit indicated by this automatic method, 
I wouldn’t agree with that, no, because, you know in this free economy 
of ours there is another thing that enters into it besides arithmetic. 
There is the question of how much a man wants, too, you know. That 
enters into it. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is always taken into consideration. We 
know that. 

Mr. Meany. We know how much the employer wants in the way 
of profit and he says so and he makes it as high as he feels it can 
stand and, of course, there is another factor. 

It is not just X number of dollars and then X amount for food 
and rent and then we go up. No, we want to keep the human element 
and the ideals in this. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. But you said you lag behind. How are you going 
to correct that ? 

Mr. Meany. We are trying very hard to correct it here today and 
we do correct it as fast as we can, but we know that it is just inherent 
in the nature of things that we lag behind. What do we do when 
we lag behind? We complain about it. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. And you are not offering a suggestion. 

45976—54—vol. 2——24 
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Mr. Meany. I am offering a suggestion to the committee that in 
this particular lag they do something about it. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. They probably will, and then it will be too late 
next year. 

Mr. Meany. Then we will come back next year. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Then you are still a year behind. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Meany, thinking about myself, and I imagine that 
other people feel rather the same way about salaries that they might 
get, personally I might state that as the situation now exists I feel 
it would be wrong for Congress to vote an increase in salary for 
Members of Congress. 

That is neither here nor there with respect to your situation. 

About the other tax business that you mentioned, the sales tax, and 

» forth, I might recommend some of you moving to Texas. We 
do not have sales taxes there and you would not have to pay sales 
taxes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Meany, you heard comment awhile ago about the 
pay-increase bills that came out of this committee. I can remember 
one in 1949 that came out of this committee that provided for in- 
creases of over 100 percent based upon approximately $10,000, so that 
we have had some pretty steep increase bills coming out. of this 
committee. 

I note this morning in the material that was put upon our desks 
from the Office of the Postmaster General that bank tellers are used 
in job-comparison descriptions. 

I am sure that you do not want to pull Federal employees down 
to the level of bank teller and teacher salaries. 

Mr. Meany. No. 

Mr. Gross. That is all. 

The Cuamman, Mr. Boland? 

Mr. Botanp. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. No questions. 

The Cuatmman. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Creretia. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander ? 

Mr. Atexanver. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gubser? 

Mr. Gupser. I have a question, Mr. Meany. I would like your 
personal reaction to this question: Assuming that a substantial wage 
increase to the postal workers would be gr ranted by this Congress, 
what would your personal reaction to that >be? Would you consider 
it as the correction by this Congress of an existing injustice, or do you 
think jit is possible that you might in future negotiations throughout 
other segments of the economy use it as justification for wage increases 
in other fields ? 

Mr. Meany. That would be kind of novel because that just does 
not happen. I have never yet heard that argument used in indus- 
trial negotiations, that the industry should catch up because of some- 
thing Congress did. 

That, as I say, would be a novel situation, and, frankly, if Con- 
gress did that we would use it. 
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Mr. Gusser. Then am I to assume that it is very unlikely that if 
it were granted you would use it for a justification ? 

Mr. Meany. It is very unlikely that anyone would think of that, but 
I imagine in collective bargaining we use any sound logical argument 
that we feel is in our favor. 

Gentlemen, I would like to say this about this whole tax question 
and its relation to our present situation: The American Federation 
of Labor has stated quite emphatically and has not changed its policy 
on this in the last several years since this Korean trouble that we want 
no tax reduction of any kind at the price of national security. 

I would assume ye the same goes for the situation of Govern- 
ment employees. I do not think the people are entitled to any tax 
reduction that is based on paying less than what you would call a 
decent American wage to Government employees. 

Mr. Corserr. Would the gentleman yield for a very important ques- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Meany. Yes. 

‘he CuarrMan. Mr. Gubser has the floor. 

Mr. Gupser. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Corserr. I simply wanted to ask: Has there been an official 
position in the A. F. of L. yet on raising the personal income-tax 
exemption from $600 to $700 or $800? 

Mr. Meany. Yes. The A. F. of L. has made its position clear and 
this was sent to all the members of the House tax committee and Mr. 
Reed’s committee that is handling this bill, and we take the position 
that if and when the national situation will allow tax cuts, and we 
are for them if the national situation will allow them, the first relief 
should be given in the lower brackets, that on income of $2,000 and 
under there should be an adjustment in the rates downward and that 
the exe mption should be increased from $600 to $700. 

Mr. Corsett. The reason I asked, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, I suppose a great many of us would like to acc omplish all of these 
things. We want tax reduction. We want the maximum that we 
need for military security. We want our employees paid a reasonably 
good wage. Somewhere along the line we have to give a little. We 
‘annot accomplish all of it. 

Mr. Meany. We give right at the start. We say no tax reduction of 
any kind at the cost -of national secur ity. 

Mr. Corserr. That is the part I wanted you to emphasize, Mr. 
Meany. 

Mr. Meany. That ‘we have said repeatedly and I say that today. 
The American Federation of Labor is not in favor of reducing taxes 
one penny anywhere at the cost of national security and I say further 
that we do not want taxes reduced at the expense of the Government 
employee. 

Mr. Cornerr. That is a question that is going to be thrown at us. 
If we are going to advance this money for increased salaries, where 
are we going to get it? 

Some of us, at least, do not want to answer that we are going to get 
it out of deficits and therefore we may be in favor of maintaining a 
higher tax load in order to get the money to maintain a reasons ably 
sound fiscal situation. There was no point to my question whatsoever 
except information and clarification. 
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The Cuarrman. Anything further, Mr. Gubser? 

Mr. Gupser. I think Mr. Meany wanted to finish a statement he was 
making. 

Mr. Meany. No; I am finished. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cotz. We will soon have an overall tax revision bill coming 
before the Congress. Do I understand you to say that your organiza- 
tion has gone on record favoring the increase of exemptions from 
S600. to SSOO ¢ 

Mr. Meany. To $700. 

Mr. Cotz. How do you reconcile that with the statement you just 
made that you do not favor a reduction of taxes ? 

Mr. Meany. You did not listen to what I said. 

Mr. Corr. Yes; I did listen. 

Mr. Meany. I said we are opposed to a reduction of taxes to even 
one penny at the cost of national security. I said if the Congress 
decides in its judgment that taxes can be reduced without end: angering 
our national security the first reduction should be given to those in the 
lower income brackets, the first benefits. That is what I said. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Meany, that would be expanding the exemption base 
in lieu of a percentage reduction, I assume? 

Mr. Meany. No. There isthe Eberharter bill that covers this reduc- 
tion in se ee I figure that in between those two items they can give 
relief. I don’t care which one they use or both, but I feel the relief 
should come to the people in the low-income groups in order that their 
purchasing power can be maintained to some extent in the face of this 
rising cost of living. 

Mr. Gross. Would you put it on the basis of $100 or more—we will 
say $100—and still advocates a percentage reduction ? 

Mr. Meany. If Congress can do that. I say that is where they 
should start. Whether you do both, I think Congress first has to make 
the decision: Can they reduce, and how much are they going to reduce, 
and where are they going to allocate their reductions, and I say they 
should start at the low-income groups. 

Mr. Corr. Does the gentleman know how many taxpayers it would 
take from the taxpaying roles by increasing the exemption from $600 
to $700? 

Mr. Meany. It would take several million taxpayers. 

Mr. Cotx. About 8 million taxpayers, would it not? 

Mr. Meany. It would take those that pay very small amounts today. 
It would remove them from the rolls and there is a question in my mind 
whether the bookkeeping that is done to keep those taxpayers on the 
roll is worth what they pay. 

Mr. Core. When the 80th Congress increased the exemption from 
$500 to $600, doubled the exemption for those over 65, and made an 
extra exemption for the blind, 8 million and better were removed from 
the tax rolls. I agree with you that taxes should be reduced in the 
lowest income brackets first, if possible. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Bouron. Mr. Meany, I would first of all like to compliment you 
and your organization on the position you take on the retention of 
taxes. I can say to you that it is a great deal more forthright and 
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frankly loyal, as far as I am concerned, than the position of some 
other organizations throughout the country who have contacted me. 

I want to go back to Mrs. St. George’s question. In the first place, 
let me say I am very well aware of and sympathetic with the fact 
that all people on fixed incomes, and primarily Government em- 
ployees, lag behind any cost-of-living index or increase. However, 
I can understand how in your position you might feel that if you lag 
behind and come in the next year you are in a position where you 
might get a little bit more because of the effort to catch up and the 
efforts of this committee and the Congress to be as fair as possible. 
Nevertheless, following Mr. Dewdy’s comment, would it not be fairer 
over all to the employee to be able to go along with the cost of living 
as it goes up or down ? 

Mr. Meany. And tie him inflexibly to that? No. 

Mr. Bouron. No, sir. There is never any provision suggested—— 

Mr. Meany. I would certainly not be opposed to any Government 
regulation or any procedure that Congress might adopt for itself 
that would automatically take care of the postal employees or the 
civil-service employees on the question of cost of living, provided that 
there is always room for these employees through their organizations 
to make representations as to why they feel that they should go 
further. 

In other words, I do not think America is finished. I do not think 
the standard of life that we have should remain static. I think we 
should advance. 

Mr. Bouron. I agree with you. 

Mr. Meany. I say that because unless we do advance our standard 
of living and raise our purchasing power, in view of the technological 
changes that are taking place in industry we will be the greatest tech- 
nological nation on earth with the fewest customers to buy the things 
that we produce. 

Some of the things that are happening now in industry when you 
place them alongside of the entire economic picture would scare the 
life out of you. 

We have automobile workers today that do nothing but push but- 
tons in great big factories with no men in them at all, just a few men 
along the walls pushing buttons, and machines rolling out at the 
rate of 1 in every 11 minutes. We have foundry workers today— 
and that was one of the all-black trades where men got dirty—who 
work in white uniforms like you see on the doctors and the nurses 
in the hospitals. 

That is all right. That is the great technological improvements 
that we make and this has advanced tremendously since the war. The 
strides that have been made since 1946 go far beyond anything we got 
in the previous 25 or 30 years. 

Those things are all right. They reduce man labor, but at the same 
time unless they reduce the human population they are going to do 
something else to our economy. We have to think of where are the 
customers coming that are buying. That’s the reason I say we don’t 

vant to be tied to a statistic or static measure rod on our wages. We 
are not willing to say that the standard of living in America has yet 
reached the place that we hope it to be. 
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This is a dynamic economy. It is a high-profit, high-wage econ- 
omy, and I do not think it will keep going unless it continues to be 
a high-profit and high-wage economy. 

Mr. Corserr. Is the gentleman saying that increased productivity 
has to be taken in as a factor in fixing salaries? 

Mr. Meany. It has to be taken in because if you don’t, where is 
the income going to come from to buy the things that we produce. 

We have to have customers. We can go through all the technologi- 
cal changes we like and the best customer of the American business 
is the American worker. 

Mr. Corserr. If he does not have enough he cannot afford the per- 
sonal services from which the increased jobs are coming ¢ 

Mr. Meany. That’s right. Even our foreign trade is insignificant 
compared to the purchasing power of the American market. That is 
our market. 

Mr. Bouron. Referring to your statement on page 6— 

It is the need for catching up which never took place based on the 1935-389 
index— 
do you refer there to the cost-of-living index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics ? 

Mr. Meany. Yes. 

Mr. Bouron. Then actually, sir, just to make sure we understand 
each other, are you contesting exhibit No. 7 of the Fry report which 
shows the 1939 wages of the clerks and letter carriers, in comparison 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics or are you signifying that it is 
one of the type of situations which I would contemplate if Mrs. St. 
George’s bill were passed ¢ 

Mr. Meany. No; I don’t think that is a proper comparison. I don’t 
agree with the Fry report comparison on that. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Meany, do you think it is of primary importance 
that the committee concern itself first with establishing a fair wage 
for the people employed by the Government rather than immediately 
to consider whether that is going to call for a tax reduction or tax 
increase, that we are in the role here of an employer, an employer of 
labor, and that we should pay that labor what it is justly entitled to 
receive, and that should be our primary consideration at this point? 

Mr. Meany. Yes. I feel that that is the first responsibility of Gov- 
ernment in the question of employment, is to pay its own employees a 
decent wage. I think there is a very practical problem that you are 
facing now, not just in postal or these departmental jobs, and that is 
the problem or the attitude—let me put it this way—the attitude of 
the young people toward Government service. 

The attitude that we find of the people coming out of our schools 
is they do not see anything attractive in Government service. I con- 
tend there should be an attraction. 

I think Government service should attract the very best young 
people we have. 

Mr. Moss. You feel it is stronger if it has a career service rather 
than just a lot of ins and outs? 

Mr. Meany. Yes. You know, the practice of some young people is 
that they get in Government service and they see how the machinery 
works for a year or two with no intent of staying there. I think the 
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service should be of such a nature both in wages and its conditions 
that it be attractive to the young people coming out of the colleges 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Moss. Such a service is more economical to operate because turn- 
over is costly to start with. I have another question here on this mat- 
ter of using a cost of living index. Is it not a real need in the American 
economy that the worker have just a little reserve buying power 
because of the fact that we build our industries on the mass consump- 
tion of goods? 

I can think of one new industry in this country that was built be- 
rause the average American had reserve buying power: the television 
industry. Before the war it amounted to little. Today, I understand 
there are over 30 million sets in use, and that is a major industry 
created in a period of a few years because of the reserve buying 
power the average American worker had available to invest in the 
products of that new industry, is it not? 

Mr. Meany. That is true of all of our so-called luxury goods. 
The worker buys those luxury goods and he either has a reserve 
buying power in savings, or he sees it in his pay envelope. 

He sees that he can pay. Most of these things are bought on credit, 
but they come because the worker has a little more in his envelope 
over and above the actual cost of his food and lodging and the very 
bare necessities of life. 

Therefore, he will go out and commit himself to pay for a television 
set over a period of a year at so much a week. That is what you mean 
by reserve buying power ? 

Mr. Moss. That is right. 

Mr. Meany. We have always felt, as I stated before, that we are not 
content with merely an existing wage. We want a wage on which we 
can improve the general standard of life. 

Mr. Moss. With this expanding economy we talk of, it is just as 
important that we have reserves of buying power in the hands of the 
individual to invest as it is that we have reserves of capital on the 
part of the investor to create new industries. Both are important to 
the economy, are they not? 

I believe we were told by the representatives of the Department 
of Labor that they do not include the cost of local taxes as a part 
of the cost of living index. I stand ready to be corrected if that is 
an incorrect statement. Is it not true that the average worker who 
owns a home finds today that the cost of local Government taxes is a 
very heavy item in his budget? 

Mr. Meany. That is true in most parts. In some places of course, 
the local taxes are very light, but I know local taxes are twice as 
much as bank interests in most parts of the country. 

Mr. Moss. And they are climbing; they are not going down. The 
trend is up. 

Mr. Meany. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. That is all I have. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Meany, how many people do you represent in your- 
capacity as president ? 

Mr. Meany. About 10,200,000. 

Mr. Hagen. As I understand your testimony, you feel that we can 
well lay aside this reclassification bill, give it complete and further 
study with a smaller group perhaps, and get the “bugs” out of it and 
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the injustices out of it, and come up later with a fair and just reclassi- 
fication bill. 

In the meantime, at this time you recommend an immediate salary 
increase. Is that your position ? 

Mr. Meany. That is my position. I have been assured by our 
unions in this Government service that they will give every coopera- 
tion to a fair reclassification bill. We have had these classifications 
for a number of years and they feel at this time the first thing to do is 
to adjust he salaries. 

Mr. Hacen. You made a reference to the fact that the worker of 
the country is a good customer of business and industry, with which 
I fully agree. Would you also agree that the American farmer is a 
very good customer of business and industry and also a factor in keep- 
ing labor employed ¢ 

Mr. Meany. Tremendous factor in keeping labor employed and 
that is one reason why the present situation is so disturbing to us, our 
economists are studying this situation. 

The first thing they pointed out to us last fall was the decline in 
the sale of farm implements, in the farm inmplement business, which 
of course usually falls down and it did fall down, but it fell down to 
a far greater extent than the ordinary season of decline, and that was 
of course early last fall. 

The position of the farmer is of tremendous interest to the indus- 
trial worker or to the unionized worker. 

Mr. Hacen. The cost of material to the worker did not merely de- 
crease because of the decline in farm prices last year or this year. 

Mr. Meany. Not according to the index and not according to my 
personal observation. 

Mr. Hagen. Likewise, if the price level of the farmer and his in- 
come price structure, if the price of farm goods, was higher, it would 
not materially affect the cost of living of the American worker. As 
a matter of fact, it might have the other effect. 

Mr. Meany. I think on that particular point, and I have made this 
statement before the National Grange, Congress has failed to make 
a study which should be made, a proper study, as to the actual cost 
of the goods or the farm products when they reach the city market 
and actually what the farmer gets. 

The spread there is tremendous and I think that it could be cut down 
to the benefit of both the farmer and the consumer in the city. 

Mr. Hacen. But the fact remains that American labor, in your 
opinion, supports the farmers’ contention for a high-level income for 
his product. 

Mr. Meany. Yes, we do, because we know from experience that if he 
goes bad we follow him right down the drain. 

Mr. Murray. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. Hacen. I yield the floor. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. I believe the national farm income was down 9 per- 
cent last year 

Mr. Meany. It is down, yes. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Core. I was interested in your observation that the youth of 
the Nation is not attracted to Government employment. There is 
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hardly an examination held for a clerk or carrier in my congressional 
district that we do not have many applicants for that appointme nt. 

For instance, we had a rural route vacancy occur at Chillicothe, 
Mo., and 28 applied for it and took the examination; 24 qualified. I 
would just like you to know that. 

The Cuairrman. Mr. Reams is recognized. 

Mr. Reams. Mr. Meany, I want to express my personal appreciation 
for a very fine statement, with the essential part of which I am in 
complete accord. I want to ask 2 questions, 1 of which Mr. Hagen 
just clarified to a large extent. 

You are not opposed to a classification, but you feel that this pay 
raise has precedence ; is that your position ¢ 

Mr. Meany. That is right. 

Mr. Reams. On the matter of making a proper classification, did 
1 understand that your position is that there should be a conference 
in deciding on the type of classification rules that would be followed 
bet ween the postal workers or the Federal workers and—— 

Mr. Meany. I think there should be consultation with the people 
who work in the classifications as well as the people who supervise. 

I think that the unions should have a look at this classification. 1 
think they have something to contribute. 

Mr. Reams. Would you say in such a conference that it be well for 
the user of the post office, the general public, to be represented, along 
with the worker and the Government ? 

Mr. Meany. The general public is always represented in this 
building. 

You represent the general public. 

Mr. Reams. Yes, but in this capacity here, do you not think—we 
like to think that we are here sitting as members of Congress—actually 
in this proceeding that we are engaged in right now we stand in 
place of an employer. 

Mr. Meany. If you want to use the term, but in the final analysis 
vou represent the entire community because civil-service workers do 
not work for an employer. They work for the community, including 
themselves. 

Mr. Reams. Yes, but let us be realistic. 

Mr. Meany. Under the representative form of government you 
have to assume the position of the employer, but also the representa- 
tive of the consumer and the particular worker involved. Congress 
can place itself in any of those positions. 

Mr. Reams. I do not think that we in Congress particularly like to 
think of ourselves as in the place of employers, but, when it comes 
to fixing a salary, what other position are we in except as representa- 
tives of the public? We are the employers, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Meany. You say you are in the position of the employer. That 
is technically so. You don’t mean by that that you should try to imi- 
tate the employer who has an entirely different problem. You have 
no profit motive here. 

Mr. Reams. That is right. 

Mr. Meany. You are not producing something in the sense that 
you have to sell it and get a return. 

Mr. Reams. I agree > with you thoroughly. We are charged with a 
higher responsibility than strictly the “industrial type of employer, 
and I also think the Federal worker considers he is charged with a 
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higher responsibility than just an employee. I will agree with you 
on that. 

I think we probably have a difference without a distinction there. 
Let me ask you another thing. Time is pressing. I want to get your 
idea on this. One of the difficulties that we always face here when we 
face this problem of salary-raise bills is that there is such a difference 
ii comparable salaries and wages in the communities that are repre- 
sented by the Post Office Department. 

The Congressmen from rural communities, particularly in some 
sections of the country, do not feel the need or the pressure for an 
increase that we feel in the industrial areas. In your great organiza- 
tion you have regional rates that are arrived at by one method or 
another. That has been suggested from time to time with reference 
to the post office and there are definite objections to it. 

What is your opinion with reference to a regional difference in the 
pay raise ? 

Mr. Meany. I do not think you could run a Government agency un- 
der that sort of a principle. I think the comparison with private em- 
ployment does not hold there. You have people working for the same 
service and I do not think this regional difference would work. 

We don’t set up regional differences. We don’t just in the labor 
movement sit down and deliberately set up regional differences. Those 
things come because of regional conditions and because the employer 
and the worker are concerned only with the situation in their region. 
Of course, in the larger cities, the people are concerned with the cost 
and so on there, but here you have a nationwide service here. 

You have people working for the community at large, working for 
Uncle Sam, and I don’t think you could introduce that sort of thing 
into this situation without a great deal of dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Reams. I agree with you completely on that. Yet at the same 
time every time you make a comparison of the wages of people in cer- 
tain categories over the country it is perfectly natural to pick out those 
in communities and in regions where they make the most favorable 
showing. That is the difficulty of arriving at a salary adjustment. 

Mr. Meany. That is part of the good old American game of horse 
trading. You pick out the best example that you can get. That is 
natural. 

Mr. Reams. I just wanted to point out the difficulty that we who 
are very sincere about this thing—I assure you every member of this 
committee is—do have because it is just comparable to nothing else 
that we face as Members of Congress. It is comparable to nothing 
else that is faced from your side of the table. 

Mr. Meany. That is true. 

The Cuatrman. Governor Tuck has not had a chance. 

Mr. Tuck. I have no questions. 

Mr. Crerecita. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Creretxa. I passed the opportunity before, but I have a few 
questions I would live to ask. I want to make this observation to Mr. 
Meany. I enjoyed his presentation. I do not subscribe wholehearted- 
ly to all he has said, but he at least has kept his blood pressure down 
and has not caused mine to go up either. That I cannot say whole- 
heartedly of some witnesses who have appeared before us. My blood 
pressure, I think, is static. Mr. Meany, we are trying to make a com- 
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parison here of the elements taken into consideration in asking for 
wage increases in industry and asking such increases in the post office 
and other Federal service. 

As president of the great organization that you represent, what are 
some of the factors that are taken into consideration in de ‘termining 
demands for wage increases? 

Mr. Meany. Of course, there are basic factors. You have your cost 
of living which is always a basic factor and then there is the question 
of productivity, which always enters into this, in industrial bargain- 
ing, because of the fact that for many, many years the unit pro- 
ductivity of the individual worker has been on the upgrade and it is 
still on the upgrade. 

Then, of course, there is the desire of the worker to improve, the 
so-called improvement factor. We have a very controversial and 
dissatisfactory business in the trade. We are never satisfied. In 
that respect we are like America as a whole and like the American 
people as a whole. The American people are never re Busi- 
ness is never satisfied with the product it got out the last yea 

It wants a better product. The farmers are not satisfied. "They 
are always looking for ways to improve their production, and we are 
always looking for ways to improve our production and our skill 
as workers and always looking for a raise to improve our standard 
of living, to get a better standard of living this year than we got the 
year before, so you have the improvement factor. 

You have the desire for a general cultural uplift and a better educa- 
tion of your children and all those human factors. You have the 
desire of a man to be compensated more if he feels that he is produc- 
ing more and better of the article that he is producing, and then, of 
course, you have the outside factors that impress very heavily on him, 
how much he has to pay for his rent, and food, and so on and so forth. 

Mr. Crerecta. Taking those factors into consideration and taking 
into consideration the cost of living, as well as productivity which 
you mention specifically, now, is the question of ability to pay also 
considered in the demand for increased wages ? 

Mr. Muany. Yes. The ability to pay is taken in, but under no 
circumstances has American labor ever admitted that ability to pay 
is controlling or could control. It is a factor and it should be taken 
into consideration because you can’t get money in the pay envelope 
if the fellow on the other side of the bargaining table is put out of 
business. 

On the other hand, let me make this clear on ability to pay: That 
we have always felt that that has to be taken into consideration; but, 
if there is any business which depends for its continued existence on 
paying less than decent living wages to its workers, we feel that it 
should go out of business. 

It has no excuse. 

Mr. Creretia. At any rate your answer to my question is that 
ability to pay along with the cost of living, productivity, and desire 
for higher standards are all factors 

Mr. Meany. They are all factors. 

Mr. Crerecia. In this conclusion. I want to agree with Mr. Cole, 
my colleague here on my right from Missouri. You made reference 
in your prepared statement “that you cannot muster interest of indi- 
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viduals to join the postal service, and I agree with him. I have piles 
of applications for the—— 

Mr. Meany. That is not what I said. I said that Government serv- 
ice is not as attractive. The fact that you get 28 applicants for a posi- 
tion is not the answer to the question of whether or not Government 
service is attractive. How many people do you get in Government 
service that make a permanent career of it. How much turnover do 
you have? 

You may get 28, and they could come in, and maybe 27 of them 
would be gone 2 years from now. 

Mr. Crerecta. That I cannot answer. I do not know. You have 
expressed in some of your public utterances, have you not, your keen 
interest in a reduction of income taxation ? 

Mr. Meany. I have made it quite clear that our major interest— 
and I can send you our record on this, our provision—is the security 
of this Nation. 

Mr. Creretxa. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Meany. And we are ready to quarrel with you or anyone else 
who wants to reduce income taxes even one penny 

Mr. Creretta. You are not going to quarrel with me. 

Mr. Meany. We say to you, however—and by you I mean Con- 
eress—if taxes can be reduced with safety, we would like to see them 
reduced, along with everybody else, and we would like to see them 
reduced in the lower brackets. 

Mr. Creretia. The reason why I bring up this question is that 
some mention has been made of the 10 percent reduction in the present 
income tax, and that has been referred to here as both infinitesimal and 
niggardly. You would hardly apply those appellations to a reduction 
of even 10 percent in any tax revision. 

Mr. Meany. I don’t get the reference. What has been declared 
insufficient and niggardly ¢ 

Mr. Crerenia. Not insufficient; infinitesimal and niggardly in a 
reduction of 10 percent. 

Mr. Meany. Reduction of 10 percent in taxes? 

Mr. Creretia. Yes. 

Mr. Meany. Who made that statement? I don’t know anything 
about that. 

Mr. Creretia. You better look at the record and see who made the 
statement, but that description has been ¢ applied here. 

Mr. Meany. To the $10-a-year increase { 

Mr. Crerecta. No, no; decrease in taxes. Then it boils down, 
using your own language, Mr. Meany, to the term “horse trading.” 
Do you think that is what this is ultimately going to result in? 

Mr. Meany. No. I am not referring to that. I was referring to 
the gentleman’s description of what we use in collective bargaining 
with the employer who is in business for profit. 

Mr. Creretta. Thank you. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. To keep the record straight, the 80th Congress did 
increase exemptions from $500 to $600, and properly so, but the 
excise taxes that were increased wiped that out. 

Mr. Meany, is it not true that the largest percent of Federal 
employees are in large cities like New York, Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and so forth? 
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Mr. Meany. Yes. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. In other words, the proportion of the Government 
employees in outlying areas is very few. 

Mr. Meany. Very small. 

Mr. Lesinski. And we should consider wages in proportion to 
what the scale is in the large cities and not in the rural areas ¢ 

Mr. Meany. Yes. 

Mr. Lesrnrxr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Harden ¢ 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Chairman, my questions have been covered, but 
1 feel that Mr. Meany and Mr. Doherty have ably represented the 
members of their organizations. I feel that there is a great need for a 
wage increase, and | am for a wage increase and hope that something 
‘an be worked out that will be satisfactory to all. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Hagen wants to be recognized. 

Mr. Hacen. I just want to recall Mr. Murray’s statement about 
the decrease in farm income last year. For the record I want to say 
that the decrease in the farm income was far greater prior to last 
year than it was last year. The drop came about 3 years ago, and 
it was a steady drop all during 1952 and continued ‘a little less in 
1953 and in some respects has gone down further this year and in 
other respects has gone up. 

The CuarrMan. It was bad enough in both years. 

Mr. Hagen. Any drop in farm income is not good for the American 
economy, and we want to increase it. 

Mr. Gross. The drop in net farm income in 1952 was 18 percent. 
No other comparable industry in the United States took the net income 
drop that the farmer did in 1952 or 1953, and he will probably take 
another this year. 

Mr. Meany. I want to commend you most highly for your state- 
ment that something ought to be done toward a thorough study of 
the price spread between farmer- producer and the ultimate con- 
sumer. That is a prime factor in the cost of living that ought to be 
looked into. Forty-seven and one-half percent. If you are looking 
for the reasons for high prices, you could find it in that 4714 percent. 

Mr. Gross. I recall that in 1950 a man who was identified as city 
clerk of Chicago bought some 40 freight carloads—and, I repeat, 
freight carloads—of eggs and took delivery on those eggs and cleaned 
up on the market. The consumers paid the freight for that transac- 
tion. 

Mr. Meany. You can get the measurement in milk in the dairy 
States, and you will find a spread between what the farmer pays and 
what the consumer pays. I said to the National Grange that I think 
Congress should look at the spread. 

Mr. Gross. You are exactly right. One other observation. Is it 
not about time, speaking of “productivity, unemployment, and con- 
sumer pure hasing power in this country, that we stop spending billions 
cf dollars building industrial plants in foreign countries and import- 
ing the products of Hong Kong labor at 8 cents an hour and Japanese 
labor at 11 cents an hour? 

These factories that we are building overseas and have been build- 
ing are going to come back to haunt us every day from now on. Do 
you agree with that? 
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Mr. Meany. I think that is a problem, and I think this is some- 
thing that should be examined and examined quite closely. On the 
other hand, we just can’t live alone. The world has become too small, 
and I don’t say we have to take the product of this foreign labor to 
the detriment of our own labor, but at the same time I think we have 
to try to keep toreign trading going and in some way make a sacrifice 
in doing it. 

Mr. Gross. I agree with you, in part, but we are walking a tight- 
wire in this country. We are $275 billion in debt and we have unem- 
ployment. We have to have taxpayers and we have to keep people 
employed in order to have taxpayers. 

Mr. Meany. The only comforting part about that is that the debt 
is owed to the taxpayers. I mean it certainly doesn’t scare me a great 
deal, the fact that we have this great national debt. We owe it to our- 
selves in the final analysis. 

Mr. Gross. I cannot agree with that philosophy, that that dis- 
charges $275 billion of debt. 

Mr. Meany. I was just going to say you could write off my share of 
it. 

Mr. Gross. A great many could not write off their share. 

The CHairman. The witness does not mean to say that we owe this 
debt to ourselves and therefore are not concerned about it and that 
there is really nothing we can do with it? 

Mr. Meany. No, I don’t say that, but I say there are other things 
more important facing us today in world affairs than our national debt. 
In the final analysis this debt comes from war and war is very costly 
and very wasteful. You just shoot your money out through the barrel 
of a gun. You never get anything back for it, but still we have to 
face the prospect that we have had wars and we may have them again. 

We have to try to keep ourselves prepared and I think that is more 
important as to what we owe or to whom we owe it. 

The Cuatrrman. We got off the field a little bit, but as I understand, 
your organization does not support higher tariffs? 

Mr. Meany. No, we do not. We do in certain instances and our 
branch organizations do where they feel that they are being hurt by 
competition from some particular item, but we have supported the 
reciprocal trade pacts for many years. In other words, we are not 
freetraders. I wouldn’t put us in that class. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask one question. You are here 
this morning testifying in support of legislation that will provide for 
an $800 increase across the board for all employed in the postal serv- 
ice; is that correct? 

Mr. Meany. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Which amounts to $400 million. 

Mr. Meany. Yes. 

The Cuamman. We have classified people in addition. It is your 
view that they ought to have the same amount. 

Mr. Meany. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That makes a total of about $0.25 billion. 

Mr. Hagen. You say your organization does not favor a tariff in 
some segments of American labor. I have known some instances 
where you have favored a higher tariff, or at least were opposed to 
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lowering the tariff in some instances, where a certain segment of your 
organization was affected and in many cases a factor was 

Mr. Meany. They are free to carry the ball for themselves without 
in any way running contrary to our policy. 

Mr. Hagen. I would presume that your organization would support 
the farmer who was being destroyed by importation 

Mr. Meany. We do stipport the farmer. We certainly do not want 
him destroyed. 

The Cuarrman. I want to express the Chair’s appreciation for 
your testimony here this morning. Thank you, Mr. Meany, and thank 
you, Mr. Riley. 

The committee is adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, the committee recessed at 12 noon on ‘Tuesday, March 
9, 1954, until 10 a. m., on Wednesday, March 10, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10, 1954 


House or Representatives, 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orrice aNp Crivin Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuairman. The committee will be in order. 

The committee will meet in the caucus room on the third floor where 
there is room and where we will try to accommodate so many people 
who are here from out of town. 

(Whereupon, the committee proceeded to the caucus room, Old 
House Office Building, where the hearing was resumed. ) 

The CuamMan. The committee will continue its hearings with re- 
spect to the question of increases in salaries and other benefits for those 
employed in Government service, including those in the postal service. 

At the request of the Postmaster General the Chair will read a 
brief letter that was included in the hearings yesterday, but in order 
that it might be brought to the attention of our committee I will read 
it. 


On March 8, 1954, Mr. William C. Doherty, in testifying at hearings being 
held by your committee on proposed pay increases for postal field service em- 
ployees, placed in the record a description which he termed the “ordinary duties 
of a letter carrier.” In order that the committee may be fully informed as to 
the duties required of a letter carrier by the Department, attached are the re- 
quirements of the position as set forth on page 843 of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations. Also attached is the more detailed description of duties used in 
evaluating the position. 

In view of the large number of people involved in the job and the importance 
of a fair rating and evaluation for the postal pay structure, the Civil Service 
Commission was requested to provide an unqualified opinion as to the appro- 
priate grade level of this position in terms of the Classification Act of 1949. 

This step was taken following the evaluation of the position by the Fry Asso- 
ciates in order to make a final check of that evaluation against a recognized 
Government position classification program covering more than 1 million Federal 
employees. 

Attached is a photostatic copy of a letter from the Civil Service Commission 
setting forth the results of the Commission’s study of the letter carrier position. 
You will note the Commission finds the position would fall in GS—4 under the 
Classification Act of 1949. This grade at present has a rate range of $3,175 to 
$3,655 a year. 

The present rate range for the letter carrier position under Public Law 134 
is $3,270 to $4,070 annually. The rate range proposed in the Fry report and 
recommended by the Post Office Department is $3,480 to $4,170 a year. 

It is respectfully requested that this letter and the three attachments be made 
a part of the record of this hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArTHur E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 
45976—54—-vol. 225. 
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Without objection this material was included in the record yester- 
day. I just wanted to call it to the attention of the membership of 
the committee. 

Our next witness is Mr. Samuel Klein. He is president of the United 
National Association of Post Office Clerks. We shall be pleased to 
hear from you, Mr. Klein. Do you have someone associated with you 
here at this time? If so, you may introduce him. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL E. KLEIN, PRESIDENT, UNITED NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH 
F. THOMAS, NATIONAL SECRETARY 


Mr. Kier. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name 
is Samuel E. Klein. I am national president and legislative represen- 
tative of the United National Association of Post Office Clerks. I 
am accompanied here this morning by our national secretary, Mr. 
Joseph F. Thomas. 

The Cuairman. You may proceed, Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Kuery. Our association was chartered in 1882. Ours is an inde- 
pendent union, unaffiliated with any outside labor group and owned 
and operated by postal employees for the past 73 years. We have 
branches and members in all 48 States, as well as in the possessions. 
Our total membership is approximately 40,000 persons, 

I want to personally thank you, Mr. Chairman, the members of this 
committee and also the staff officers of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee for this opportunity to appear before you and ex- 
press the views of the employees I am privileged to represent. 

I would like to state, at the outset, that throughout our many years 
of existence as an association, we have maintained a policy of ap- 
proaching Members of the House and Senate for the ‘le purpose of 
securing legislation that is both reasonable and just, having in mind 
the interests of the postal service, as well as the welfare of the em- 
ployees who are a part of that great service. 

There are several bills pending before you providing for the adjust- 
ment of the salaries of employees of the postal service. In my humble 
opinion, an adjustment in salary is vitally necessary and essential 
at the earliest possible date. 

Numerous bills have been introduced by various members of the 
House, which would provide an increase in salary to postal employees 
and I want to publicly express my appreciation to them for their in- 
terest in our behalf. 

The bill, H. R. 2344, sponsored by Congressman Gardner Withrow, 
a member of this distinguished committee, providing for the elimina- 
tion of the 2 lower grades, 1 and 2, and providing for an $800 
increase for annual rate employees, as well as a 40-cent increase to 
hourly-rate employees, would, if enacted into law, grant pay increases 
to our employees commensurate with the continued high cost of living. 

At our numerous State conventions, held during the past year, 
resolutions were adopted expressing the opinion that. H. R. 2344 most 
nearly meets the financial needs of our members and, consequently, 
merits our endorsement. 

in October of 1953, at a meeting of our executive board, in the city 
of Washington, it was unanimously decided that delegates from all 
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branches of our organization should be invited to Washington, some- 
time during January 1954, to attend a meeting to discuss salar y legis- 
lation and to acquaint the Members of Congress with our financial 
plight. 

I would like to emphasize at this time to the members of the com- 
mittee that the approximately 750 delegates who came to Washing 
ton on January 12, came at their own expense or through 25 or 50 
cents contributed by their fellow employees in their local branches. 

It was also decided that these delegates should poll their respective 
branches and areas to determine the percentage of members in debt, 
the percentage of working wives, and the number of postal employees 
holding dual jobs. This poll indicated that 64 percent of our mem- 
bers were in debt, as of December 31, 1953. 

In checking with the Bureau of Labor Statistics it was ascertained 
that 53 percent of the overall population of our country was indebted 
during early 1953. These figures exclude mortgages. It is obvious 
that postal employees represent a good portion of the overall popu- 
lation who are in debt and, in fact, pap ed substantially to increase 
the percentage of those in debt. I feel, also, that our poe employees 
have become more in debt as a result of not being able to accumulate 
sufficient funds for that rainy day to cover the eventualities of illness 
and death in their families. 

Statistics undoubtedly prove that juvenile delinquency occurs in 
families where there is no parental care, especially where both mother 
and father are employed. We have found that within our own mem- 
bership approximately 37 percent of the wives of postal employees 
are working, in order to augment their husbands’ earnings. Again, 
we find from the Bureau of ‘Labor Statistics that as of April 1! 53 27 
percent of all American wives are working, and again we submit that 
the wives of postal employees form a large portion of the overall 
percentage. 

We have ascertained further that 32 percent of our members are 
holding down dual jobs, and in the larger cities this figure increased 
to at least 40 percent. Again, from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and Library of Congress we find that as of July 1950, only 114 million 
men out of a total of 43 million men employed held dual jobs. 

We were unable to obtain statistical data which would provide 
comparison figures for the years 1951-53. It is fairly obvious, how- 
ever, that percentagewise postal employees form a large portion of 
the total number of men employed in dual service. 

I would like to point out several of the inequities which are con- 
ducive to low morale among employees. 

Because of the low entrance salaries, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to recruit and retain competent employees. 

Many experienced, reliable, and valuable postal workers are leav- 
ing the service to secure more lucrative work in private industry, 
which, i in competition, is offering greater pay and promotion induce- 
ments. 

At the present time a substitute employee, working in excess of 8 
hours a day or 40 hours a week, receives straight time for any amount 
in excess of such time, rather than time and one- -half, as paid to reg- 
ular employees and it is pleasing to note that this inequity would be 
corrected, if Congressman Withrow’s bill were enacted into law. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in releasing its cost-of-living index 
figures each month, does not take into consideration varied increased 
expenses for an average family, such as Federal, State, and local 
taxes, and donations, which are a requisite in each community and 
numerous other items which normally come out of a worker’s salary. 

It should be noted at this time that although the cost-of-living index 
showed a slight decline during November and December 1953, the 
latest release for January 1954, indicates that the trend in the cost of 
living is once again on the upward surge. This is as a result of the 
tremendous increase in coffee, pork, and the increase in rent in various 
areas, 

We listened, with a great deal of interest, to the Postmaster General 
in his presentation of his reclassification program, as recommended 
by the firm of consultants who conducted the salary survey for the 
Post Office Department. 

While the firm of George Fry & Associates may be experts in their 
own individual field, as consultants, we, nevertheless, feel that insuf- 
ficient time was devoted to so comprehensive a problem as reclassify- 
ing the entire postal-pay structure. We feel that in the various locali- 
ties visited by this committee the representatives of employees should 
have been accorded the opportunity of discussing this vital matter 
with the Fry group, so as to obtain their thoughts and recommenda- 
tions. 

Since the city of Chicago seemed to be a focal point of the Fry com- 
mittee, we naturally contacted the officers of our branch in that city 
to ascertain whether they were invited to discuss the survey with the 
Fry group. We were informed they were not and, in fact, our officers 
attempted on two separate occasions to contact the representatives of 
the Fry group, to express their viewpoints, but without success. 

We believe this survey was not conducted in accordance with prece- 
dent set by congressional committees conducting similar surveys. This 
is attempted by virtue of the fact that congressional committees, 
headed by Congresswoman Mrs. Katharine St. George, Congressman 
Hagen, and Congressman Corbett, in surveying different areas, during 
the past year, invited employee represent itives to be heard. 

At the present time there is flexibility in the postal service, whereby 
a supervisor may designate an employee from one assignment to an- 
other, as a result of the knowledge of the employee in various duties. 
It appears that under the proposed plan a new employee would take 
the civil-service examination for a specific position, with a specific 
title and his services could only be utilized in that work; otherwise, 
he would conflict with another grade, at a different rate of pay. 

It has been stated there are too numerous job descriptions within 
the clerk title which has led to mismanagement of titles and compen- 
sation. However, in the various grades, as recommended, it is noted 
the same titles exist, with the exception that the grades are relegated, 
either lower or, in some instances, higher. 

As an example of the lack of flexibility which could occur under 
the proposed system, let us consider the Christmas rush in our service. 
Practically all employees in the postal service are required at one time 
or another to qualify on scheme examinations, thus making them 
available for distribution work to meet any emergency. Therefore, if 
a vacancy exists as a file clerk, an order clerk, or as a typist, a new 
employee would be taken from the eligible civil service register to per- 
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form only those duties and could not be utilized on distribution work 
as distributors are in a higher pay grade. 

On page 4 of the Fry report, it is stated, and I quote: 

Although it is traditional in the postal service for supervisory positions to be 
filled by employees advancing up through the ranks, there should be no arbi 
trary barriers to prevent these positions being filled, if necessary, by qualified 
personnel who ave gained the necessary experience outside of the postal service 
We cannot agree with this principle, and the only exception we could 
agree to would be the hiring of doctors and nurses from outside our 
service. We feel that supervisory positions should be filled from 
within our ranks and that any other system would be a breakdowi 
of the civil service and the incentive plan. 

No specific program has heen outlined how an employee could 
progress from a lower grade to a higher one other than through know! 
edge, skill, incentive, and initiative and the recommendation of the 
employee’s immediate supervisor. This could result in favoritism, 
thereby creating discord and dissension among employees, especially 
if junior employees were promoted over senior employees. 

While on the subject of dissension I would like to cite one instance 
to the members of the committee. I received a letter the other day 
from one of our officers in Chicago who asked me a pertinent question 
concerning the clerical grades. 

He stated that in the F ry report as it appears on page 55 a clerk 
assigned to a station in a first-class post office would be placed in 
grade 5 at $4,560 per annum, thereby increasing his salary by $390. 
On page 53 of the same report, a general clerk assigned to a first-class 
post office—and we must assume it means the main office—would only 
be placed in grade 4 at $4,170. I would like to know from my expe 
rience in the postal service what is the difference between a clerk as- 
signed to a station who does general work and the clerk who is assigned 
to the main office and does similar work. 

While it has been stated that no employee would suffer a reduction 
in salary under the new proposals, it has been noted that numerous 
positions have been downgraded. Our association cannot approve of 
such a proposal as recommended by the Fry committee. We feel such 
a plan can lead only to a general downgrading in the postal service, 
and will irrepar: ably damage all the gains we have achieved over the 
period of years. In addition, such a plan could create fear and dam- 
age the morale of our employees. 

In conclusion, we believe that an increase in salary is vitally neces- 
sary at the earliest practicable time and, therefore, we urge you to 
recommend such increase first. If the Congress feels that salaries 
should be reclassified, then we recommend that a comprehensive study 
be made, similar to that which preceded the enactment of Public Law 
134 in 1945, and I assure the members of this committee that our 
association would be willing to cooperate. 

I sincerely appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you 
with reference to this vital matter. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Klein. 

You represent a group that was formerly represented by Mr. Wil 
liam C. Armbrust; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kier. You are correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. And the employees you represent are in a similar 
group as that represented by Mr. Hallbeck; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Kier. Yes, with the exception that we are not affiliated with 
any outside group. 

The Cuairman. The Chair is going to reverse the order this morn- 
ing by beginning at the other end of the class, so the Chair recognizes 
Mr. Reams. 

Mr. Reams. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Klein, I notice that you critize the Fry reclassification report. 
Do you and your organization approve of a reclassification at all or 
the principle of reclassification ? 

Mr. Kiern. Yes; we do, Mr. Reams. We certainly do recommend 
reclassification provided that we do receive a commensurate increase 
in salary at the present time first. 

Mr. Reams. Is it your position that it is not possible at this time 
to have a reclassification and an increase at the same time? 

Mr. Kern. If the increase was commensurate with the high cost 
of living I would say yes. 

Mr. Reams. You have approved of the Withrow bill in this state- 
ment you have made. That bill is based on the idea of an $800 
increase. 

For instance, if that increase were adequate, starting on the base 
of an amount approximating that for the clerks and carriers and 
then adding a reclassification going each way from that base that 
would be satisfactory, would that not be feasible at this time? 

Mr. Kiern. If the base was satisfactory, then we would have no 
objection to reclassification. 

Mr. Reams. You devoted a good deal of time to the classification 
program as though you opposed i it. Your only objection to reclassifi- 

cation really is the fact that under the suggested reclassification the 
hens of pay is not adequate? 

Mr. Kirrn. You are absolutely correct, Mr. Reams. 

Mr. Reams. And if that were done and a fair reclassification were 
made you would not disapprove, and in fact you would be in favor 
of the reclassification ? 

Mr. Kixrn. Agaim, you are correct, Mr. Reams. 

Mr. Reams. It is your opinion that reclassification in fact is overdue 
in the postal system ? 

Mr. Kierx. We admit it should be overhauled. 

Mr. Reams. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Moss is recognized. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Klein, in your statement, and I think it is an excel- 
lent statement, you brought out a point that I feel is far more im- 
portant than the question of how many wives are working and that 
is the percentage of postal employees themselves who are working at 
two jobs. According to figures you submitted it would indicate that 
about 3 perce nt of the labor force of 43 million at the 1950 figure were 
employed in 2 positions and around 40 percent of the postal workers. 

Mr. Kriern. Exactly. 

Mr. Moss. Many times a wife might work because she prefers to 
work, but it is usually a case of necessity when a*man takes on an 
extra job. It is usually to meet pressing need for funds. I think 
it is a very significant comparison. 

Mr. Kern. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Moss. In the two jobs you gave us, in the general clerks at a 
first-class main office and one at a station, did you pull out of this 
report other specific comparisons in your study of it? 

Mr. Kxixern. Of course, we did not have too much time to study the 
report. 

Mr. Moss. I realize that. 

Mr. Kier. However, again getting back to that clerk at the first- 
class station, if he were to per form services as a distributor he should 
be placed in grade 4. Presently he is placed in grade 5. If he was 
to perform work as a postal-savings otk rk, or as retail-stamp clerk, 
or wholesale-stamp clerk, according to the schedule he should be in 
grade 4, but nevertheless if he is assigned to a station and performs 
those duties he would be placed in grade 5. That is definitely an 
inequity. 

Mr. Moss. Is it your position that if salary adjustment awaits com- 
plete reclassification it would not be granted this year, that it would 
take too much time to do an adequate job of evaluating all of the 
many types of work in the postal service ¢ 

Mr. Krern. I am definitely convinced of that, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. However, you do not object to a sound and orderly 
reclassification, one that has been carefully studied, where the em- 
ployee has also had an opportunity to present his case and his views 
as to the nature of employment ? 

Mr. Kiern. You are absolutely correct. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you. 

The Cramman. Mr. Cretella is recognized. 

Mr. Crerecia. Mr. Klein, in your testimony you refer to an in- 
crease based on cost of living. Do you mean that to include just 
the increase in cost of living since the last increase in 1951? 

Mr. Kier. Oh, no, Mr. Cretella. The former chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission in testifying in 1951 admitted that we were 21 
percent behind at that time. 

Mr. Creretia. Your suggestion, then, is to catch up with what you 
did not get before; is that right ? 

Mr. Kier. Most definitely. 

Mr. Crereia. I wanted to get that correct, or otherwise you will 
be out in left field- someplace. The percentages you give on the 
working wives and the outside employment is an average, is it not? 

Mr. Kuetn. Yes. 

Mr. Creretxa. I might tell you that in my third district of Connecti- 
cut that ratio is higher than your average. 

Mr. Kuiery. I appreciate your observation. 

Mr. Creretia. You make reference on page 5 of your statement to 
Christmas workers. You talk about the Christmas rush, and then 
you say— 

Practically all employees in the postal service are required at one time or 
another to qualify on scheme examinations. 

That does not apply to the Christmas worker, does it? 

Mr. Krier. Oh, no; I am talking about regular employees. 

Mr. Crererta. You did not mean to indicate that the Christmas 
substitutes had to qualify for schemes? 

Mr. Kier. No, sir. 

Mr. Creretia. As a matter of fact, the quicker you got rid of these 
temporary substitutes the better off you would be. 
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Mr. Kier. The better off we would be. 

Mr. Crerec.a. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. I want 
to compliment Mr. Klein on an able presentation. 

Mr. Kiem. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Alexander is recognized. 

Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Klein, I want to compliment you on your state- 
ment here. You stated to Mr. Reams that you felt, or your organiza- 
tion felt, there should be some reclassification but that your main 
objection to the proposed reclassification was as to the base being too 
low. Do you think there has been sufficient study, particularly in 
respect to the smaller post offices ? 

I have in mind particularly the clerk, who is in many of the small 
post offices, particularly in my district, and does the whole work in 
the post office, whatever comes to hand to be done there. Under this 
proposed reclassification, who would determine what classification 
these clerks or other postal employees would come under? Of course, 
it has not been spe sled out. 

Mr. Kier. Of course it hasn’t been spelled out, but T must presume 
that it would be the employees’ immediate supervisor who would 
make the recommendations. 

Mr. Atexanper. Does your organization feel that could be done 
with the study that has been made now as easily as it could be done 
with further study ? 

Mr. Kern. I believe that the proposal as submitted at the present 
time was not given comprehensive study. I believe that the employee 
organizations and representatives should have been brought in and at 
least been accorded the opportunity of expressing their views. 

As I have stated in my statement, I do know that in our Chicago 
branch our offices have attempted to contact the Fry group, but without 
success. 

Mr. Avexanper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Gubser? 

Mr. Gusser. The main question that I had has already been asked 
by Congressman Reams of Ohio, so I won’t do anything further than 
to compliment the gentleman on an excellent statement. I would 
like also to allay fears at not having been consulted by the Fry & 
Associates group and tell him that as one member of this committee, 
and I think I probably could speak for all members of the committee 
in this respect, we are going to give equal weight and equal thought 
to the testimony that vou and your associates are presenting here today 
as we are givine the Fry report. 

Mr. Kietn. Thank you so much. 

The Caatmrman. Mr. Boland. 

Mr. Botanp. First, I want to commend the chairman of this com- 
mittee for providing for the convenience of our guests from all over 
the Nation. I think it was very thoughtful of him to have the meeting 
moved from our own committee hearing room up into this larger room. 

Secondly, I want to commend the witness, as the other members 
have, on the case he has made for his organization. I think vou 
realize, Mr. Klein, from the questions that have been asked here, that 
there is oe feeling, at least of those who have asked the questions, 
for a reclassification in the postal system. 

T have that feeling myself. I am happy to know that your organi- 
zation agrees that there ought to be a reclassification, but you believe 
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that the base is inadequate and we ought to start at a different base. 
I think so, too. 

There is only one question I have in relation to your statement. 
On page 6 you say that no specific program has been outlined as to 
how an employee could progress from a lower grade to a higher one. 
If I recall the testimony of Mr. Lyons, the Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral in charge of personnel, he indicated that there was going to be a 
training program, so I assume that would overcome your objection. 
You also say, ' ‘This could result in favoritism”—if there was not such a 
program—*thereby creating discord and a dissension among em- 
ployees. ” 

Do you contend now that there is no favoritism at the present time in 
the promotion of employees in the Post Office Department through- 
out the States ¢ 

Mr. Kier. At the present time ? 

Mr. Bo.anp. Not at the present time, but long before the present 
time. 

Mr. Kixern. You are absolutely correct. 

Mr. Botanp. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair out of order is going to recognize Mr. 
Corbett. He has a very important meeting and we recognize you, 
Mr. Corbett, rather briefly however, because we are out of order. 

Mr. Corserr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to join with 
the others in commending the gentleman for a penetrating and 
thought-compelling statement on the Fry report and to bring clearly 
the committee’s attention to the fact, that I agree with, that we ought 
to have some sort of a salary adjustment and then go into the work 
of reclassification. As a former schoolteacher I would like to point 
out that while we need some time for reclassification, we used to 
require people to do a job over when it was not done well and I think 
ry & Associates should have that opportunity. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole is recognized. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Klein, I followed your statement very closely and 
on page 2, paragraph 5, I believe you are a little low on percentage of 
members who are in debt. 

Mr. William C. Doherty, for whom I have a high regard, in the poll- 
ing of his group came up with a statement, which I believe, that 83 
percent of his group were in debt other than their home mortgages. 

Could it be—I know that the UNAPOC is the oldest organization— 
th at, your percentage is less, and you testified 64 percent, because your 
membership falls into an older category, that is, they have gotten over 
the expense of putting their children through school, they have ac- 
quired homes years ago, and they are much older than those in the 
other groups ¢ 

Mr. Kier. No, I don’t think so, Mr. Cole. We polled approxi- 
mately 21,000 people of all ages and that is the percentage we ob- 
tained, approximately 64 percent. 

Mr. Core. That is considerably lower than the evidence that has 
been presented before our committee by almost every other witness. 
That is the reason I inquired. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

Mr. Wrrurow. I think probably the difference is that—and I have 
your statement here—in checking with the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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it was ascertained that 53 percent of the overall population of our 
country was indebted during early 1953. That is the statement you 
refer to, is it not? 

Mr. Core. No; I refer to his statement where he says 64 percent 
of his membership. Mr. Doherty and any number of others testified 
that an average of 83 percent showed that they were in debt, I think 
some $800 in amount exclusive of the home mortgage. 

Mr. Kirin. Of course, we try to give you an accurate picture, and 
that is the percentage we obtained. 

Mr. Cote. You would not contend that Mr. Doherty did not give 
us an exact picture? 

Mr. Kuiern. Oh, no; I certainly would not do that. 

Mr. Core. Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Dowdy is recognized. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Klein, not only you, but others, and not only in 
the committee hearings, have mentioned to me outside about the 
reclassification proposal of Fry & Associates, and I believe it is rather 
supported by the Post Office Department with reference to the various 
grades and how they are established. 

In view of the complaint that none of you were consulted in making 
up that proposal, have any of your organizations attempted or started 
to prepare a proposed rec lassification to give us a comparison of your 
ideas with those of Fry & Associates and the Department ? 

In other words, have you any suggestion along that line? 

Mr. Kier. No, we have not at this time, but as I expressed myself 
before, if the Congress feels that reclassification at a later date would 
be the desired thing, I pledge to you and the members of this com- 
mittee that we will cooperate to the fullest extent. 

Mr. Downy. The reason I was asking that question is I do not 
know what, of course, we will get into in this thing, whether it will 
be the consensus that reclassification should be taken up at this time 
or not, and I was just wondering if it would not be well that at least 
some of you offer your proposals, since they were not considered by 
Fry & Associates, because I know that this committee would consider 
them, and thereby would have them all. 

If we go into that, it would be useful to have your ideas. 

Mr. Krery. I don’t believe the time element is here because of the 
date that Congress possibly may adjourn, and consequently, we believe 
at this time that it should be a flat increase to everyone. 

Mr. Dowpy. I rather doubt that Fry & Associates had time enough 
to make a thorough study of it, either. 

Mr. Kier. We agree with you there. 

Mr. Downy. I was thinking that probably some of you had some 
ideas about it that you might give so that we would have your ideas, 
and therefore we would have an idea of what you think the various 
grades should be under reclassification. I believe that is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Harden is recognized. 

Mrs. Harpen. On page 3, Mr. Klein, in the second paragraph you 
say: 

We have found that within our own membership approximately 37 percent 


of the wives of postal employees are working, in order to augment their hus- 
bands’ earnings. 
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In arriving at that figure of 37 percent, did you include part-time 
substitutes, and temporary employees ¢ 

Mr. Kizrn. Yes, we did; everybody. 

Mrs. Harpven. On page 4, in about the fourth paragraph, you state: 

* * * we, nevertheless, feel that insufficient time was devoted to so compre- 
hensive a problem as reclassifying the entire postal-pay structure. 

How much time do you feel should be devoted to that problem? 

Mr. Kier. Mrs. Harden, while I was not down here in 1945, in 
questioning various friends of mine who were down here I do know 
that it took approximately a year to study the entire postal-rate struc- 
ture and come up with a reclassification program as outlined in Public 
Law 134. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you. I commend you, Mr. Klein, for so ably 
represent ing } your group. 

Mr. Kier. Thank you very much, Mrs. Harden. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Jarman. Mr. Chairman, I join in the commendation to Mr. 
Klein for his very excellent statement. How, in the estimation of 
the need by you and your organization, do you arrive at the $800 
figure, Mr. Klein, rather than, say, $600 or $1,000 across the board ? 

Mr. Kier. Based on the 21 percent that we were behind in 1951, 
and we only received 8.8 percent. We were still behind approximately 
12 percent at the time we received the increase in 1951. 

Admittedly the cost of living since 1951 has gone up approximately 
4 percent, making it 16 percent—$800 would be approximately 18 
percent. We now believe that we are entitled to the additional 2 
percent to keep our employees out of debt. 

Mr. Jarman. I think that is an excellent answer. Assuming that 
the $800 across-the-board amount could be passed, let us say today, 
would it in your opinion bring the salary scale for most postal em- 
ployees to an equitable level in terms of the rising cost of living and 
also in terms of the rising salary scale that has been paid non-Govern- 
ment workers? 

Mr. Kuen. As of this time I would say yes, it would bring us up 
to an equitable basis. 

Mr. Jarman. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Klein, I have some figures from the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune newspaper published in Des Moines, Iowa, of 
the per-hour rate of the postal clerks. These figures deal with a 6- 
year experienced man in the mailing de »partment of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune and a man of 10 years’ service in the Post Office 
Depar tment. 

They show that the Register and Tribune pays $2.62 per hour as 
compared with the postal ‘clerk’s salary of $1.91 per hour; for night- 
work, these papers pay $2.94 per hour, and the postal clerk gets 10 
percent added to his base hourly rate. 

As for the per workweek, the Register and Tribune employee works 
871% hours a week, while the postal clerk works 40 hours a week. As 
to holiday pay, the Register and Tribune employee gets double-time 
pay. The postal clerk § gets, as I understand, time off within 30 days. 
Their duties are also listed. I will not go into the description of 
their duties, but it seems that they are comparable. Have you any 
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other figures or any other comparisons at this time from any other 
newspapers in the country ? 

Mr. Kier. No; I do not have them at this time, Mr. Gross, but 
I certainly appreciate your comments and your observations. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Lesinski is recognized. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of saving time I have 
no questions. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Withrow ? 

Mr. Wirurow. I would like to compliment the gentleman on his 
very fine presentation. I think that probably there is just a little 


confusion in regard to the statement made by you and the statement 
made by Mr. Doherty. 


In your statement you say: 


This poll indicated that 64 percent of our members were in debt, and as of 
December 31, 1953. 


Then you aw it with the 53 percent of the overall population 
that are in debt. Then you say: 


These figures exclude mortgages. 


[ believe this discrepancy in the figures that you have given and Mr. 
Doherty have given, as of yours of 64 percent and his of 83 percent, 
is due to the fact that he has included mortgages. 

Mr. Cox. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Wirurow. I yield. 

Mr. Corz. If you will check Mr. Doherty’s statement you will see 
that mortgages were excluded in that figure. 

If Mr. Doherty is present, maybe he will verify my statement. Mr. 
Doherty, will you answer as to that, please. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Doherty. 


Mr. Dowerry. You are: absolutely correct, Mr. Cole, in your observa- 


tion and the figures submitted by the president of the Letter Carriers 
are absolutely correct. 


Mr. Corie. Thank you. 

The Cuatmrman. We will proceed. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. That is fine. Thank you. 

Then I was rather surprised and amazed at the figure that you 
gave relative to the number of members who are holding down dual 
jobs—32 percent of your members are holding dual jobs and in the 
larger cities that will increase to 40 percent. 

Mr. Kuern. Mr. Withrow, my only reply to that could be that Mr. 
Doherty’s organization is larger than ours. Possibly the percentage 
would be larger, too. 

Mr. Wirurow. I understand that. However, the thing that amazes 
me is that according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics as of July 1950 
only 114 million out of a total 43 million men employed held dual jobs 
outside of the post: al service. 

In other words, 32 percent of your-people held dual jobs and there 
were only a little over 3 percent of the people who were not in postal 
service who had to resort to dual employment in order to bring up 
their standard of living, so that in reality that condition is peculiar to 
the postal service, 

Mr. Kier. You are right. 

Mr. Wirnrow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHarrMan. Judge Davis is recognized. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was not able to get here in 
time to hear Mr. Klein’s statement, but I have been reading it since 
Ididcomein. I donot believe I have any questions, 

The CHairman. Mrs. St. George is recognized. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Klein, I want to commend you on a very fine 
statement. Iam very glad to hear that your organization endorses the 
idea of a reclassification act. As you know, my subcommittee recom- 
mended that, having studied the matter fairly exhaustively. 

There is just one thing that I think we would like to clear up here. 
I think too much has been taken for granted that the F ry report was 
necessarily the bill that was about to be brought out. As I understand 
it, Fry & Associates made a report in the usual routine way for the 
Post Office Department. Nothing can be done in this matter without 
the Congress approving the measure and I am glad also to see that you 
commented on the fact that the Congress subcommittees that had gone 
around had invariably seen the employee groups. 

I think it is safe to assure you that they always will, and I think it 
proper. I think that is the work of Congress. All that is going to 
be done, as I see it, is that we are going to take this report under ad- 
visement and then Congress will decide what it is going to do, which 
need not necessarily be the same. ‘Thank you. 

Mr. Kuiern. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. 

The CHamman. Mr. Morrison on my left. 

Mr. Morrison. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Murray ¢ 

Mr. Murray. No questions. 

Mr. Crerenta. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to see Mr. Morrison 
on the left of the chairman today. 

Mr. Morrison. I thank you for the observation. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? Thank you, Mr. 
Klein. 

Mr. Kier. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I have a state- 
ment here from Mr. Andrew T. Walker, president of our branch at 
New York City, who would like to have the attached statement in- 
cluded in the record. 

The Cuamman. Without objection the statement will be included 
at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW T. WALKER, PRESIDENT OF BRANCH 1, UNITED NATIONAI 
ASSOCIATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS 


At the very outset I would like to state for the record that my name is Andrew 
T. Walker, president of Branch 1 of the United National Association of Post Office 
Clerks. My branch, which is in New York City, is one of the largest city postal 
groups in the Nation. 

The purpose for which you gentlemen have gathered together is one which has 
captured the sincere support and interest of not alone the employees of the 
postal service, but also outstanding members of the newspaper press, radio and 
television networks, as well as many Members of the Congress. A raise for the 
postal worker is long overdue as some of my testimony and the statements of 
many others appearing before you have indicated. 

When living costs rise, postal clerks with fixed incomes are caught in a deadly 
squeeze play. By certain basic rights set forth by Congress civil-service em- 
ployees feel entitled to a wage to support themselves and their dear ones in a 
fashion meeting with the American standard of living. Our economic position 
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as a group has steadily declined since 1939. Since that time our salary has been 
outdistanced by adjustments made in salaries of civilian workers. 

One of your colleagues the Honorable Samuel W. Yorty propounds a very 
significant point in his excellent statement made on Monday, February 22, 1954, 
in regards to a postal pay raise. Congressman Yorty said: ‘“Let’s look at the 
facts in this case. In the months between July 1951 and the same period in 
1953—I mention 1951 because that was the date of the last enactment of pay- 
raise legislation for Federal employees—the weekly earnings for women clerical 
workers increased as much as 14.3 percent in Atlanta, Ga., and 8.4 percent in 
San Francisco, Calif. In this same period the gross average weekly earnings 
of production workers in all manufacturing industries in the United States 
increased by 11.6 percent, in the retail trade the increase was 8 percent, banks 
and trust companies increased 8.7 percent, insurance carries 10.7 percent, and 
gas and electric utilities 13.2 percent. Without a doubt Mr. Yorty has made an 
extensive and exact study of the percentage wage increases in these various 
production fields, and he goes on to say, “Federal and postal employees are not 
endeavoring to set a new pattern for possible additional wage increases in 
the private sectors of the economy, but rather we strongly urge that Congress 
allow these employees to folow and catch up with the pattern which has already 
been set. They should be allowed to receive enough compensation for their toil 
to buy not only the necessities of life but also a few pleasures.” 

Postal employees throughout the Nation stand indebted to Mr. Yorty and 
to the many other Congressmen and Senators who have come forth to state facts 
and figures as they truly are in relationship to the current request of postal 
employees for a postal pay raise. 

There is a popular school of thought for the reason why civil-service salaries 
are always regarded as being inadequate and behind salaries paid in private 
industry. That view being that legislative machinery for pay-scale adjustment 
is cumbersome, grinds hard at the start, and runs slow at its very best. The 
result is that each time postal salary bills are passed they become obsolete on 
the day it is enacted. By the time we had received our last increase in 1951, it 
had become outdated the day the law was signed because of the steadily mounting 
prices for the necessities of life itself. 

The salary increase proposal as contained in the Withrow bill, H. R. 2344, 
granting an annual $800 pay raise for regular employees and a 40-cent hourly 
increase for hourly rate employees is fair and equitable. Also the bill provides 
for elimination of the two present lowest salary grades for clerks and an overtime 
seale rate for substitute postal clerks. 

The recent plan submitted by the Postmaster General which will reclassify 
clerical grades with just a token salary increase certainly represents a “backward 
march movement” in modern salary grading in accordance with the high cost 
of living. The plan as drawn up by Fry & Associates does not present a true 
comparison of postal salaries as against wages paid in private industry or to 
municipal employees such as policemen, firemen, and teachers. The principles 
as to job grading and production as embodied in the postal department plan has 
indeed some merit, but the suggested step raises in the starting phase is far 
from being adequate. I would like to suggest that this committee proceed as 
it is in determining an equitable postal pay raise and set up very soon a 
congressional study committee for the express purpose of reviewing the aspects 
of the Fry & Associates reclassification plan. 

In all of my near 50 years of service I have never witnessed the wholesale 
competition that there is today between New York postal employees for part 
and sideline jobs in private industry. It is a genuine disgrace and certainly 
reflects little credit upon such employment as a postal employee for either 
himself to work two jobs or send his wife out to work. 

This much-merited bill, H. R. 2344, should be enacted into law so that 
employment in one of America’s greatest and respected agencies will once again 
assure those of us that take part in this communication system of ours a 
normal standard of living. 

I would like to thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity of presenting to you 
my statement on the urgency for commitee endorsement of H. R. 2344. 


Mr. Kuern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. The Chair recognizes Mr. William M. Thomas. 
Mr. Thomas is president of the National Postal Transport Associa- 
tion. Mr. Thomas has appeared before our committee on a number of 
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occasions. We are pleased to have you again, Mr. Thomas, and you 
may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M: THOMAS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
POSTAL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the purpose of 
identification my name is W. M. Thomas and I am ew too of the 
National Postal Transport Association with a membership of more 
than 29,000 postal workers engaged in the transportation of mails. 

Our members perform service in stationary units such as terminals, 
airmail fields, transfer offices, offices of district and general superin- 
tendents, and in highway post offices and railway post offices. Since 
they are engaged in the distribution of mails in transit, it is required 
that they work around the clock, the greater amount of mails accumu- 
lating during late afternoon and evening hours, it holds that the 
greater percent moves during the hours of the night. 

I desire to express the gr: atitude of our members to the committee 
for giving attention to the acute need for salary adjustments so badly 
needed in the postal field services. One of the purposes of our associa- 
tion is to work for the benefit of the Postal Transportation Service, 
and the service is suffering at this time as a result of the inadequate 
pay scale provided. 

While, as a result of the decentralization program of the Depart- 
ment, late figures are not available, those secured from the Personnel 
Section of the Bureau of Transportation less than a year ago tell the 
story. At that time, of all people who had qualified for ap pointment 
to the Postal Transportation Service by having passed a civil-service 
examination for entrance and who had been offered an appointment 
during the calendar year of 1952, only approximately 20 percent were 
then on the rolls. 

Only about 40 percent had accepted employment; then a half of 
those accepting either resigned or were dropped for unsatisfactory 
service. I am confident that it is realized that it is impossible for the 
Postal Establishment to provide good service, or to operate economi- 
cally when such a condition exists. 

The requirements of postal transportation clerks are very exacting, 
and to maintain a highly efficient service, should so remain. A clerk 
is required to spend a great part of his time when off duty in studying, 
that he may become, and remain, qualified for the requirements of his 
position. 

He is required to retain a very thorough knowledge of his scope 
of distribution which varies from about 3,000 post offices to even more 
than 6,000. It is essential that he know all sources by which these 
offices are served with mails, and the schedules of the different rail, 
motor, and air routes. 

It is not uncommon that the probationer be required to spend as 
much time at study as he does at work, and there is no compensation 
for study time. Thus will be seen a reason for the great turnover in 
personnel. In many areas unskilled labor receives a rate of pay-as 
great or greater than is paid these employees. 

The unskilled industrial worker usually is assigned daylight hours, 
no work on Saturdays or Sundays, and without off- duty requirements. 
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Thus, with the present rate of the entrance salary and the limited field 
for advancement there is a lack of incentive to actually work double 
time for his paycheck. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics—Hours and Earnings Industry Re- 
port for November 1953, table 2, shows the gross average weekly earn- 
ings of production workers in selected industries to be as follows: 


Average weekly 


Industr - 
1939 1952 
Manufacturing $23. 86 | 
Bituminous coal mining 23. 88 
Laundrie 17. 64 


In 1939 the average weekly earnings for postal workers was $44.23, 
whereas in 1952 the average was, and as of this date is, $78.27. Per- 
centagewise increases have been as follows: Manufacturing, 184 plus; 
Bituminous coal mining, 228 plus; laundries, 113 plus; and for postal 
workers 77 percent. Thus it is seen that, while the purchasing power 
of postal workers has dwindled to a considerable extent, that of in- 
dustrial workers has increased. This table does not reflect the round 
of increases granted industrial workers during 1953. 

Increases granted industrial workers during the period from 1939 
to 1953 has far exceeded the increased cost of living while increases 
granted postal workers is lacking by almost 20 percent. 

The report of the ee ter General shows that since 1945 mail 
volume has increased 37.7 percent but that the number of postal em- 
ployees increased only 14.03 percent. Thus the postal worker, along 
with the industrial worker has earned consideration for increased 
production and is entitled to a wage level necessary to provide a 
respectable standard of living. 

A very recent survey indicates that at least 70 percent of the postal 
transportation clerks with families are forced to either seek addi- 
tional part-time work or have their wives earning additional money 
to supplement their incomes. We are hopeful that this committee 
will agree that this situation should be corrected. 

We appreciate efforts of the Postmaster General to come up with a 
reclassification plan of the service. However, after a very careful 
analysis of the plan as he has submitted to this committee, we are 
convinced that it is unworkable and that, if placed into operation 
would destroy incentive. 

We agree that the present classification of the Postal Transporta- 
tion Service is not perfect and desire some changes. However, in 
many respects it is far more realistic in the respect of job evaluation 
than the plan as offered by the Postmaster General. 

Clerks assigned to air-mail fields are handling a class of mail upon 
which a preferential rate of postage has been paid and must, of 
necessity, maintain a knowledge of a very wide scope of distribution 
as well as be thoroughly familiar with the schedules of most air routes 
and many surface routes. 

These air mail fields are located at airports, usually at some dis- 
tance from the metropolitan centers and beyond the limits of public 
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transportation. We submit that, in view of these facts, these clerks 
should be granted a higher classification. 

It is noted that the plan would place the supervisor of a full postal 
car in the same salary range as that of the supervisor of the smallest 
apartment postal car, An example of the application of this plan 
-~ be found wherein the employee in charge of the service on the 

New York Central’s Twentieth Century, with the responsibility of 
supervising a crew of perhaps 15 men, together with that of as 
many as three open storage cars of mails being transported at the 
expense of the Department would receive the same salary as the super- 
visor of the smallest operation on a branch line where, in some cases 
he does not supervise any employees and has little or no storage mails 
added to his responsibilities. 

Many other inconsistencies could be pointed out. However, all i 
all we are confident that the plan, if given study by the Department, 
will be found to be unworkable. The postal service is unlike any 
industry and, for that reason, a job evaluation cannot be effectively 
compiled except by those with years of experience as career e mployees. 

The plan provides an increase in the entrance salary of the Postal 
‘eeemnelalih Service of only $10 per annum and would, beyond a 
doubt, acutely increase the present terrific problem of recruitment. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I submit that the provisions of 
H. R. 2344 and companion bills are reasonable and justified. An 
efficient service cannot be maintained unless the present salary levels 
are adjusted to the extent that many from among the finest young 
people of our Nation are attracted to enter, and remain in the Postal 
Service. 

I sincerely hope the committee will give favorable consideration to 
these bills. We concur that a study of the classification of the Postal 
Service is important but, in our judgment, the matter of salary 
adjustment is very acute at this time, whereas considerable time will 
be required to conduct an intelligent study of the classification struc- 
ture. I wish to convey to you and to the other distinguished mem 
bers of this committee our deep appreciation for this opportunity to 
express our views relative to these bills. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Thomas. We appreciate your 
being here this morning. What is the average salary of the people 
you represent ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, our entrance salary is $1.71 an hour. 

The Cuarrman. What is the average number of hours a week that 
they work? 

Mr. Tuomas. Usually these men, of course, are substitutes and are 
working at least a 40-hour week. In some areas that is not true. We 
have had our substitutes placed on 4-hour days in some areas recently. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reams is recognized. 

Mr. Reams. Do the postal transport workers as represented by you 
have any objection to the reclassification provided it is a fair reclassi- 
fication and it furnishes an adequate pay increase at this time? 

Mr. Tuomas. We desire such a reclassification, Congressman. 

Mr. Reams. Thank you very much. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Moss is recognized. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Thomas, what effect has the recent experiment in 
the flying of mail had on the morale and on the income of the em- 
ployees of the Transport Service? 
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Mr. THomas. Congressman Moss, it has adversely affected the in- 
come of many of our workers; that is, in the immediate area of the 
airlift experiment where jobs have been discontinued our regular 
employees usually are working as substitutes and our substitutes if 
receiving any work at all have done so only after having moved to 
some other area. 

As to the morale, our members are disturbed all over the Nation, 
even in those areas where the airlift has not been placed in operation, 
because they are very apprehensive. 

Mr. Moss. Is it your opinion that we are operating this airlift as 
economically as we could the rail transport of mail? 

Mr. Tuomas. Definitely not, Mr. Moss, and we have provided sta- 
tistics from on-the-spot tests which definitely prove that the airlift 
experiment is considerably more expensive. 

Mr. Moss. If the airlift experiment is abandoned, is it going to 
create difficulty in reestablishing the service ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Reestablish the surface transportation ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. It should not, Congressman Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel that you have lost any of the long-time sub- 
stitutes or any of the career mniphy ees as a result of this change? 

Mr. Tuomas. We have, si 

Mr. Moss. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Cretella is recognized. 

Mr. Creret.a. How many substitutes have you lost, Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tuomas. I am sorry, Congressman, that I cannot furnish you 
with those figures. However, take the New York Central line, for 
example. There has been something like 100 positions on that one 
line that have been abolished and that would result in the loss of 
perhaps 110 substitutes. 

Mr. Crerecia. Have those men been placed in other jobs to your 
knowledge? 

Mr. Tuomas. Some of them have. Some of them are working in 
miscellaneous assignments as substitutes normally work. 

Mr. Creretta. How many of the hundred in those jobs that have 
been abolished to your knowledge have been placed in other postal 
employment ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I am sorry, sir, I cannot give you an answer to that, 
but the number would be very small. 

Mr. Creretia. Of course, neither one of those answers is anything 
but generality as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is true. 

Mr. Crerecia. The reason I made the inquiry is that the Postal 
Transport in my district has just opened up a new station and has 
taken care of the men that are being transferred from the Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal into the Connecticut Terminal. Every effort is being 
made to give them assignments. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is quite true, Congressman Cretella, but this is 
aside and separate from the airlift experiment. Mails that were being 
distributed from the Pennsylvania Terminal will now be distributed 
in the New Haven Terminal. 

Mr. Creretia. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. And those employees that are displaced in the Penn- 
sylvania Terminal as a result of moving that mail will move with 
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them; but where we have lost so heavily is the result of the fact that 
mail has been taken out of intransit distribution and placed in post 
offices where we do not have positions. 

Mr. Creretta. The men with the superior positions in the Penn- 
sylvania Terminal have been given the opportunity to transfer to the 
New Haven Terminal if they desire the work; have they not? 

Mr. Tuomas. Those who are displaced as a result of the transfer 
of mails; that is true. 

Mr. Crerecia. So much so that Connecticut is fighting to keep the 
jobs for Connecticut people. 

The Cruatreman. In other words, the gentleman thinks they would 
rather live in New Haven anyway ? 

Mr. Crerea. It is the best place in the world. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions, Mr. Cretella ? 

Mr. Crerecia. One question. This is just a matter of information, 
Mr. Thomas. You mentioned.in your statement here the New York 
to Chicago run on the Twentieth Century. If a man has finished his 
tour of duty does he get any compensation for a layover in Chicago? 

Mr. Tuomas. None whatever, sir; no compensation for any time 
when he is not actually on duty. 

Mr. Crereita. Does he get any een for room or board or 
any subsistence at the end of the trip? 

Mr. Tuomas. He does, sir, at the rate of $6 per day. 

Mr. Creretia. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Arexanver. Mr. Thomas, in speaking of the reclassification 
plan I note that you have stated very definitely on page ¢ 3 that you 
have carefully analyzed it and that you are convinced it is unworkable. 

I wonder if your organization has anything positive that the com- 
mittee might consider in regard to that same “problem of reclassifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Tuomas. Congressman Alexander, in reply to that question, I 
pointed out the difficulties and the exacting requirements of clerks as- 
signed to airmail fields. We would certainly contend that they should 
be placed in grade 5 instead of grade 4 as provided in the Fry report. 

Mr. Atrxanper. Are there any bills or is there anything now be- 
fore this committee that would bring us the views of your organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Tuomas. There are not, sir. 

Mr. Arexanper. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gusser. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boland. 

Mr. Botanp. No questions. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. I would like to commend the gentleman on his excellent 
statement. I have no questions other than to ask: Is it not true that 
the experiment in air delivery of surface mail, the experiment that is 
now being conducted, has seriously affected the hidhiboretis of your 
organization ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy. 
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Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Thomas I have just one question. Do you not feel 
that Mr. Cretella should have excepted East Texas in his statement 
that New Haven is the best place in the world to live ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions at this time, but I commend the gentle- 
man for his statement. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, Mrs. Harden. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Jarman / 

Mr. JARMAN. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gross ? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Thomas, have you seen this job description materia] 


that was provided by the Post Office Department as of the date of 
March 4? 


Mr. Tuomas. I have not, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I cannot seem to find any.job description for your work- 
ers in it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Congressman, without reflection on the gentle- 
men who prepared this report, I wonder if they have any know ledge 
of the requirements of a postal transportation ‘clerk, and what is re- 
quired in the way of knowledge of distribution, and how much time it 
takes to prepare and to qualify to become a postal tr: ansportation clerk. 

Mr. Gross. I am not prepared to answer that question, but I just 
wonder why there are no job comparisons for the postal transportation 
worker. It is < ‘comple tely unique in the field of labor in this country. 

Mr. Tuomas. That would bea fair statement, Congressman. There 
is no industry that can be compared with the postal transportation 
service and there is no other position that can be given a real close 
comparison with them. 

Mr. Gross. So that in this experiment with first-class mail you do 
not have very much of a place to go if you are out, or do you have? 

Mr. samp 1s. That is true, Congressman. 

Mr. Gross. One more question along that line. Do you think that 
the handling of mail_between intermediate points, we will say as 
between New York and Chicago, has been harmed by this airlift 
experiment ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The handling of mail for intermediate points? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Troomas. We had the report recently that showed a delay of 
a good percentage of that mail. However, as a result of the survey 
that we made and information we brought up the Department re- 
stored a good many men that they had previously cut off. 

Mr. Gross. I am glad to hear that, because it is my information that 
there has been a tremendous slowdown in mail at the intermediate 
points, as between Washington and Chicago, for instance, or between 
New York and Chicago. 

Mr. Tuomas. That was true. I don’t know whether it has been 
entirely corrected or not, but it has been at least partially corrected. 


Mr. Gross. Thank you. 
The CHarrmMan. Mr. Lesinski. 


Mr. Lestnsx1. My questions have been answered, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Withrow. 
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Mr. Wirnrow. I want to commend the gentleman for his very fine 
statement and I would like to have him explain about this $6 a day 
expense, 

First cf all, you do not get that every day. You only get it the days 
you are away from home; is that right ? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is true, Congressman Withrow. It is called a 
travel allowance. It isn’t per diem for postal transportation clerks. 
We do not come under the per diem law. We have a travel allowance 
law that pays us not in excess of $6 per day. The postal transpor- 
tation clerk gets no reimbursement for expenses the first 10 hours of 
duty. 

Then the law is administered accordingly. For each 6 hours or 
fraction thereof after the 10-hour period he gets $1.50. 

Mr. Cotx. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wirnrow. Just a moment. Then he does not always get $6 
every time he leaves home ? 

Mr. Tuomas. By no means. Some runs are conducted without 
any travel allowance. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Exactly. I would like to have you, if you care to, 
make this observation: Do you feel as though this $6 allowance that 
he gets is adequate ? 

Mr. THomas. Our members are taking a considerable loss with that 
figure. 

The CHarrman. Let me interrupt there. Have you called that 
to the attention of the Department ? 

Mr. Trromas. We have, and we have a bill introduced, and it is 
before this committee, to increase that to $9 a day. 

The Cuatrrman. Which is separate legislation ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. But as of now it is not more than $6 and not always 
$6 ? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Coxe. Is it true that many of your employees on the road 
must double up, that is, sometimes a bed does not even cool off be- 
cause one mail handler used it and goes on his run and another one 
comes in? You have to do that in order to stay within the $6 limit; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Txomas. In order to stay as nearly as possible within the $6 
limit, Congressman. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Thomas, about this $6 a day allowance, do you 
know about how the employees divide up that $6, as to how much of 
it they use for a room as compared with how much they use for 
meals ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Congressman Davis, that varies. In some areas they 
group together and have dormitories where they can get a room 
more economically than they can at others. 

Of course, we know that a substantial meal cannot be purchased, 
even the light meal of the day, for less than $1.50, and the man 
who is going out on a heavy run must spend considerably more than 
that to secure an adequate meal. 
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Usually the amount paid for a room is considerably more than $1.50 
allocated for that purpose. 

Mr. Davis. I have been making some inquiries among some of the 
postal transport people on this very subject. They have said, first, 
that they could not afford to supplement this amount by spending 
their own money for this subsistence while they are away from home. 
Some of them have told me that they have found it necessary to have 
an unheated room because the allowance was not sufficient to permit 
them to get a heated room at the place away from home where they 
stay. 

Do you have any information that you could give us along that 
line, as to the kind of quarters they have to occupy ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I can give no spec ific instances, Congressman Davis. 
I know that that condition often holds true. Men are going to what 
we might call second- or third-rate hotels because of a lack of proper 
allowance. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Mrs. St. George ? 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Mr. Chairman, I want to tell Mr. Thomas I am 
very happy to see him here again. I have had the pleasure of seeing 
him here before, and I am sure that I will have the pleasure here 
again. 

“Mr. Tuomas. Thank you. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Thomas, in comparing these wage scales as 
you do—manufacturing, bituminous-coal mining, laundries, et cetera— 
I suppose you have taken into consideration, particularly i in the bitu- 
minous-coal mining industries, with which I am more or less familiar, 
that there are a great many layoffs and that, while that wage scale 
may look very fine, when it is boiled down at the end of the year 
it does not look quite so good. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mrs. St. George. in reply to that, the information as 
gathered here from the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates that this 
is the average weekly earnings. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. I agree ‘with you that percentagewise it is such, 
but I think you will find that if you take everything into considera- 
tion they do not fare quite as well as they appear to in those figures. 

Another thing, Mr. Thomas. Do you not feel that your organiza- 
tion in time is going to adapt itself to airmail and airmail transporta- 
tion? It seems to me that in the line of progress we have to look 
forward to that, maybe not immediately, and maybe there are some 
things that have to be ironed out, but I think that is coming just as 
surely as steam replaced the pony express, and we have to expect it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, Mrs. St. George, and you may be sure 
we are giving considerable thought to that. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I am sure you will because you are a progressive 
organization. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Will you please yield? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. I yield. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. The doubt in the minds of quite afew people who 
are somewhat conversant with this air transportation is that we are 
not at all sure that the transportation by air of mail is profitable at 
this time. 
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We have not had any indication that it is; and we have not further, 
had any indication that they are delivering better service by reason 
of it. 

Mrs. Sr. George. The gentleman surely will admit that we have 
to look forward to the future. We cannot just sit back and say it is 
never going to happen. Air transportation is here to stay, no matter 
what anybody says. 

Mr. Wirnrow. It should be worked on properly. 

Mr. Gupser. Will the lady yield? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes. 

Mr. Gupser. I think you will agree, will you not, that the question 
of this airmail experiment is certainly not pertinent to the salary ques 
tion at this time. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is quite true, Congressman. 

Mr. Gupser. I assume that is the reason you did not mention it in 
yur prepared statement ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Gupser. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, our men are often apprehensive. They say, 
“Why get a salary increase when we will have no jobs?” 

Mrs. Sr. GEORGE. They will get a job in the air, Mr. Thomas. Don't 
you worry. 

The Cramman. Mr. Murray is recognized. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Thomas, how many supervisory positions are 
there in your Service? 

Mr. Tuomas. I am sorry that I can’t give the figure on that. The 
percentage is relatively high, Mr. Murray, because each and every unit 
must have a supervisor in spite of the fact that in some of our mobile 
units there are just a very few men assigned. 

Mr. Murray. You are divided into divisions and also districts, are 
you not? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is true. 

Mr. Murray. You have the general superintendent, the assistant 
general superintendent, the assistant general superintendent at large, 
superintendent at large, administrative assistant, district superin- 
tendent, examiner, assistant examiner, general foreman, and you have 
various supervisory positions in the Service. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Murray. Do you represent those supervisory employees? 

Mr. Tuomas. I do, sir. 

Mr. Murray. What is the average pay of the postal transportation 
clerk who is in the running service ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The clerk as compared with the supervisor or official ? 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. The entrance salary is $3,270 a year. a top auto- 
matic for about 50 percent of our clerks is $4,070 a year, whereas the 
top automatic for the other half is about $4,270. Those are the men 
that have been in the service long enough to attain the top-automatic 
grade. 

Mr. Murray. Does that include the longevity grades? 

Mr. Tuomas. It does not, Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. So the top salary of the postal transportation clerk 
with the longevity grades is $4,570; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Tuomas. That is true for about half of our personnel. 

Mr. Murray. I believe your running clerks are divided into two divi- 
sions or categories—class A and class B railroads? 

Mr. THomas. That is true. 

Mr. Murray. What is the difference in the pay for clerks who are 
employed in these two different divisions? 

Mr. Tromas. $200 per year. 

Mr. Murray. Which pays the more? 

Mr. Tuomas. The class B. That is the heavier lines. 

Mr. Murray. That is the longer cars, more than 60 feet; is it not? 

Mr. Tuomas. Not necessarily. They could be less than 60 feet, but 
their amount of work done on the run and the study requirements are 
greater. 

Mr. Murray. You also have a clerk in charge on those cars, do you 
not ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. What is the top salary of the clerk in charge with the 
longevity grades on this run ? 

Mr. Tuomas. For less than 60 feet the top is $5,087. In some multi- 
ple-car trains where they have as much as 160 feet of distributing 
space on the run, it is as high as $5,500. 

Mr. Murray. That is all. 

The Cuatrrman. We thank you again, Mr. Thomas, for your appear- 
ing here today. 

Mr. Tuoomas. Thank you sir. 

The Cuarrman. The House is in session at 12 o’clock. It is almost 
that time now, and the Chair wants to say to those in attendance 
that we appreciate your attendance here this morning and your 
giving attention to the testimony submitted. The committee will 
meet on Friday, not tomorrow, because quite a number of the 
Members of the House are expected to attend an important meeting 
at 10:30 tomorrow. It is a Democratic caucus. We will adjourn 
until Friday morning. 

(Thereupon, at 11:55 a. m., Wednesday, March 10, 1954, the com- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m. on Friday, March 12, 1954.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 12, 1954 


Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITYEE ON Post OFrrice AND CiviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuairman. The committee will be in order. 

The committee will be in order. The committee will continue its 
hearings with respect to legislation pending before this committee 
dealing with the question of salaries, wages, and increases, and other 
benefits for those employed in Government service, including those in 
the postal service. Before the first witness is called, the Chair y ields 
to Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
record at this point a letter I received from my colleague, the Honor- 
able ‘Tom Curtis of Missouri, in support of this legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, the statement will be included 
at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
s Washington, D. C., March 8, 1954. 
Hon. Wittr1Am C. Core, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Brix: I have been receiving a large volume of mail in opposition to the 
Fry report. I have requested detailed information and quote from some of the 
responses: 

“Taking $100 as the average raise what is actually left for the employee to 
spend, $6 goes toward the retirement fund, $22.20 goes for Federal income, $1 or 
more goes to the Missouri State income tax, $0.50 for the present city of St. Louis 
earnings tax. Without figuring further this would leave $71.30 in actual addi- 
tional pay. Divide this figure by 24, the number of pays per year we now receive 
and about $2.97 more is received each pay. 

“Taking the present grade 3 salary, $3,770, which would be made grade 1 
salary, $3,780, an increase of $10. This represents less than one-third of 1 per- 
cent raise. This is to adjust a salary that has not been increased since 1951. 

“Ts this the penalty for giving up the right to strike? Is this the reward of 
becoming a career Government employee? Is this the cost of having a steady 
job? 

“The Postmaster General now brings up a survey revaluating jobs. He was 
asked for a report a year ago. When the Department asks me for a report I 
am expected to submit it right away and not wait a year. A revaluation of jobs 
is necessary but we must have a raise right now. Is Mr. Summerfield trying to 
confuse the issue? Is he trying to delay the raise for the sake of economy? Our 
pay raise, if and when we get it, will not be retroactive as in private industry. 

“The Post Office is considered the biggest business in the world. This is not 
only my opinion but an admitted fact. How can any supposedly reputable firm 
claim they can make a complete survey of it and revalue every job in its ad- 
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ministration and operation. Not only does Fry & Associates do this but they 
set their own standards made up by them in the Chicago Post Office and they 
apply this to the entire United States postal system. They have really simplified 
a very complex business. 

“IT am a window clerk at Tower Grove Station in the St. Louis, Mo., Post 
Office. Do they know what I am expected to know and do as a part of my regular 
scheduled duties? I am expected to know or be able to find with a minimum 
lapse of time, any question arising concerning postal operation and procedure 
as outlined in the post office manuals. I am expected to be a bookkeeper and 
keep all postal-savings transactions, all money-order transactions on record. 
I must remit and report all moneys derived from them. I must be able to 
receive parcel post, c. 0. d. packages, insured packages, letters, registers, and 
rate them properly and see they are properly prepared. I must sell stamps and 
stamyped paper to the patrons, I must memorize all the carrier routes originating 
at this station. I must be able to sign our registers and c. o. d.’s to the carriers 
and account for them. And any and all moneys received at this station must be 
remitted. My fixed credit and all accounts I handle must balance to the penny. 
Any shortage of money I must pay out of my own pocket, any overage must be 
remitted to the main office. We do not enjoy the overage and shortage fund 
that most bank tellers have. I wonder if Mr. Fry & Associates found this out in 
their whirlwind survey. 

“What incentive was offered this company that they made such a survey in so 
short a time of such a complex business as the post office. They then go boldly 
before a committee of Congressmen and take it for granted that their plan will 
be accepted without any question. They know full well their answer would 
have a direct effect on the lives of the many postal employees yet they make a 
complete survey (a physical impossibility in the short time allowed) and 
expound their views to a body of intelligent men. Their representative was 
not even qualified to define the various duties performed by the postal carriers 
and postal clerks of the Nation. Is our destiny to rest on such a hurried and 
incomplete survey? Must revaluation of jobs and a pay raise go hand in hand. 
Why not keep both issues separated? An immediate pay raise is needed now 
and then, after a complete and reliable survey is made, the revaluation of jobs. 

“Recently the union laborers in St. Louis were given a raise. This was their 
third pay raise since we received our last one. The average salary for a union 
laborer in St. Louis is between $2 and $2.17 an hour. I find no fault with the 
job of a laborer but surely we have to display a little more intelligence and 
accept a little more responsibility than the man with the shovel or the hod. 
1 believe we are entitled to as much if not more than he makes. Am I wrong? 
Is Fry & Associates right? 

“Fry & Associates’ plan eliminates the two lower grades. Is this for our bene- 
fit, or is it because the Post Office cannot hold men in the lower grades? The turn- 
over of manpower in the lower grades is out of all proportion with the percentage 
it should be in a good job. The post office is losing many good men to private 
industry because it doesn’t take the type of men that the post office needs to see 
that this is not the fine job it once was, 

“To say that I or my family is starving to death would be untrue. To send you 
some patched clothes claiming that I have to wear them, as one wife did when we 
asked for our last pay raise, would be a little too dramatic. However, if my wife 
was not a good manager around the house and I did not have an extra job on my 
day off these expedients might be necessary. 

“It is my opinion that anyone in the post office who performs his duties and 
accepts the responsibilities should be adequately compensated. After all I am 
making this my lifework, and I think that I am entitled to more than a bare 
existence. I would like to be able to send my children to high school and college 
that they may become good citizens. I would like my family to enjoy some of 
the finer things of life, which they are entitled to. 

“T have had the opportunity to read some books concerning personnel and 
management in business. I do not claim that this has made me an expert on 
the subject but I have never come across any passage in them that explained how 
a $10-a-year raise would command the loyalty of the employees when they needed 
at least $800 a year to help them live a normal life. Does the Post Office want the 
same oldtime loyalty or does it want to economize to the hilt and have both a 
service institution and self-sustaining institution at the expense of its employees. 
Are career men no longer wanted? Can they continue to operate with dissatisfied 
employees? Do they figure they can always hire some temporary employees 
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when their old and experienced help can no longer make a go of it and have to 
seek better paid jobs in private industry? 

“If this letter sounds bitter I don’t mean it to sound that way. I still think 
a post-office job will be fairly paid some day but something must be done quickly. 
The postal organizations asked for this raise last year, it was needed then, it is 
needed more than ever now. Congress realizes that the cost of living has gone up.” 

This is just to give you an idea of the kind of letters I have been receiving. 
I thought you might be interested and thus fortified with arguments when the 
committee takes up the Fry report. 

Sincerely, 
THomAs B. Curtis. 


The CuatrmMan. At the request of a member of our committee, Mr. 
Alexander, the Chair will place in the record, without objection, a 
statement by Mr. Whitson W. Sloop, who is president of the National 
Association of Postal Supervisors, Branch 183, Charlotte, N.C. It is 
dated February 16, 1954. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS, BRANCH 183, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


My name is Whitson W. Sloop, representative of branch No. 183, past presi- 
dent of Branch No. 183, also past president of Carolinas Branch of National Asso- 
ciation of Postal Supervisors. 

The Association of Postal Supervisors, which I have the privilege to represent 
in these hearings, appreciate the opportunity this committee afforded all postal 
employee groups to present their views concerning legislation affecting their 
welfare and well-being. 

I shall confine my statement to the problems concerning postal supervisors, 
who in their unenviable position are held responsible for the proper utilization 
of manpower, proper conduct, and work performance of employees under his 
supervision. He is charged with the responsibility of making the post office 
operate smoothly, and must utilize to the utmost employees and equipment 
assigned to him. While he does not enact the laws or formulate the policy 
under which he operates, nevertheless, in order that he might fulfill his position 
and moral obligation he must plan perpetually the proper use of manpower, put- 
ting the necessity for economy and devotion to duty parallel. Statistics will 
show that taxation on the mind and body has impaired the health and shortened 
the lives of many supervisors. The postal supervisor should be given incentive 
throngh recognition of the worth of his experience, his thoughtful study of 
operations and obligations, and his expenditure of mental and physical energy. 

Congressional committees have recognized the unfairness of the salary struc- 
ture for postal supervisors: The Hoover Commission, the Heller Associates, 
George Frye & Associates also recognize the need for adjustment of the inade- 
quate salaries of postal supervisors. Postmaster General Summerfield has 
stated that he favors adjustment of the inequities of postal supervisors’ sal- 
aries. There are many reasons why a cost-of-living increase in salaries is 
needed at this time. However, this will not solve the problems of supervisors. 
Postal supervisors are called upon to participate in all worthwhile projects in 
every community in the country. The salary of the postal supervisor should 
be sufficient for him to maintain a standard of living in the community com- 
parable to that of other people in comparable positions, without the necessity 
of his wife working to help keep the wolf from the door. The initial cost for 
effecting the adjustment provided in H. R. 2585 is $314 million, which is less 
than one-tenth of 1 percent of the postal budget. This adjustment of inequities 
in the salary structure of postal supervisors will, in our opinion, be in the best 
interest of the postal service and will save the Government more than the cost. 
The within-grade promotions and recognition of years of experience will create 
incentive and arouse initiative and energy in every supervisor. 

We are asking our Congress to invest in us, the postal supervisors, and let us 
prove our worth. We appreciate the interest of the committee and pray and 
cherish the hope that each and every one of you will study H. R. 2585 very care- 
fully and actively support the bill. 

Sincerely, 
WuHitson W. Soop. 
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The CHatrman. Our first witness this morning is Mr. Jesse V. Hor- 
ton, who is legislative representative of the National Association of 
Postal Supervisors. He is accompanied this morning by Mr. Michael 
C. Nave, national president of the association; Mr. Swygert, secretary 
of the national association; and Mr. Linscott, who is president of 
branch 205 of this association of Wichita, Kans. Mr. Horton is recog- 
nized together with the other ventlemen. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show that Mr. 
Horton is from the great State of Missouri and from the Sixth Con- 
gressional District which I represent. 

The Cuarrman. I know there is no objection that the record will 
so indicate. We are pleased to have the gentleman from Missouri 
testify before us this morning. 


STATEMENTS OF JESSE V. HORTON, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS, AC- 
COMPANIED BY MICHAEL C. NAVE, NATIONAL PRESIDENT ; JOHN 
D. SWYGERT, SECRETARY OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION; AND 
HAROLD L. LINSCOTT, PRESIDENT OF BRANCH 205 OF NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS, WICHITA, KANS. 


Mr. Horton. Mr. Nave, the national president, has a brief statement 
to make, please. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Nave is recognized. 

Mr. Nave. Mr. Chairman, and other distinguished members of this 
committee. My name is Michael C. Nave, president of the National 
Association of Postal Supervisors. We are deeply grateful to you for 
holding these public hearings which affords us the opportunity of 
once again placing before vou the salary aims and aspirations of the 
postal supervisors of this Nation. With your permission, Mr. Chair- 
man, before having Mr. Horton proceed with our proposals I would 
like to read a letter I just received into the record. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection you may proceed. 

Mr. Nave. This letter is dated March 11, from the Office of the 
American Federation of Labor to Mr. Michael C. Nave, president of 
the National Association of Postal Supervisors, Continental Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR PRESIDENT NAveE: In connection with my own testimony of this week in 
support of $800 salary revisions in the postal service, I want you to know I also 
favor the provisions of H. R. 2585 by Representative Withrow. 

This bill, as I understand it, would serve principally to adjust existing pay 
inequalities as they affect postal supervisors. 

Fraternally, 
GrorcE MEANY, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Murray. May I ask a question ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. What is your postal position, Mr. Nave. 

Mr. Nave. In the postal service I am superintendent of delivery of 
the Chicago, IIl., post office. 

Mr. Murray. How long have you been in the postal service? 

Mr. Nave. Approximately 30 years, sir. 

Mr. Murray. And how long have you been president of your asso- 
ciation ? 
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Mr. Nave. Slightly more than 3 years. Iam on my fourth year now. 

Mr. Murray. Do I understand that your association is advocating 
both the approval of legislation giving all postal employees from 
top to bottom an $800 increase and also at the same time urging a 
rec vay on ation bill for supervisory employees similar to H. R. 2585. 

Mr. Nave. Mr. Murray, of necessity and because of the complexity 
of the salary structure affecting postal supervisors our aim and plan 
has always been to provide a structure of salaries for supervisors that 
can be added to any increases that are provided for other postal em- 
ployees. I want to remind you, Mr. Murray, in that connection that 
that was exactly the way the last salary increase, Public Law 204, was 
enacted. 

Mr. Murray. I told the officials of your organization time and again 
that in my opinion you were making a great mistake when you went 
along with these across the board flat. increases from top to bottom 
and that you are distorting and getting out of proportion and out 
of kilter the classification structure. You are aware that I have so 
advised the officials of your organization ? 

Mr. Nave. I am very much aware of your position in this matter, 
Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. I am talking about in past years. I have told Mr. 
Horton time and again and I think I have told you. 

Mr. Nave. Yes, you have. 

Mr. Murray. That you are making a great mistake advocating these 
flat across-the-board increases. 

Mr. Nave. May I say this? We have made it equally clear over 
the period of time that in addition to these flat increases we are 
advocating for them, our structure, which is complicated of necessity, 
must be considered in connection with them. I would like to point out 
in connection with this H. R. 2585 that some of the initial adjustments 
provided for increases of as low as $48, $30, $75, and certainly we 
couldn’t in good conscience recommend as a separate salary bill of an 
increase of only $30 for supervisors, $40, $70, and forsake and forget 
the benefits of the similar increases that are being granted to every- 
body else in the structure. Our structure is very complicated. 

Mr. Murray. Let me ask you this: If all postal employees were 
given a flat increase of $800, then what effect would that increase 
have upon the salary provisions set forth in your bill, H. R. 2585, for 
supervisory employees ? 

Mr. Nave. Those provisions in H. R. 2585 would be in addition to 
the $800 provision for all employees. 

Mr. Murray. How much would be the maximum raise for any 
supervisory position in the postal service? 

Mr. Nave. The maximum raise under a proposal of that kind of 
$800 flat increase would be mtr ately $1,700 for just 3 men in the 
postal supervisory service: 1 New York, 1 in Chicago, and 1 in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Murray. What would be the next maximum raise to the $1,700? 

Mr. Nave. I have a table here that shows that exactly. The next 
would be the assistant postmasters in the office of receipts from 20 to 40 
milllion dollars. With the $800 increase better than half of our mem- 
bership would only receive an additional $75 in connection with the 
provisions of H. R. 2585. 

Mr. Murray. You mean a total increase of $875? 
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Mr. Nave. Providing a flat increase of $800 were enacted. 

Mr. Murray. How many members are there in your association ? 

Mr. Nave. There are 21,700 supervisors and we have close to 20,000 
that belong to our organization. 

Mr. Murray. And how many supervisory positions are included 
in groups belonging to your association 

Mr. Nave. How many supervisory groups? 

Mr. Murray. Positions, different supervisory positions from as- 
sistant postmaster on down. 

Mr. Nave. Assistant postmaster, general superintendent of mails, 
general superintendent of finance, assistant general superintendent 
of mails, assistant general superintendent of finance, superintendents 
of divisions, and there are such as incoming and outgoing carrier, 
register, money order, postal finance, motor vehicle, senior assistant 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, general foreman, foreman 
and clerk in charge. 

Mr. Murray. How old is your association ? 

Mr. Nave. Back in 1906 or 1907, I believe. 

Mr. Murray. How long have you been affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Nave. Since 1946. 

Mr. Murray. And your members supervise the clerks and carriers 
and mail handlers ? 

Mr. Nave. That is correct. 

Mr. Murray. You have charge of them? 

Mr. Nave. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. And yet you all belong to the same national labor 
movement ¢ 

Mr. Nave. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Withrow is recognized. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I think it might be very well to let these gentlemen 
at least start their testimony. 

Mr. Murray. He has already finished. 

Mr. Wirarow. You have? 

Mr. Nave. Yes. 

The Cuamman. May I ask a question? What is the average salary 
of the employees that belong to your organization ? 

Mr. Nave. I haven't seen any averages on that recently. 

The Cuatrman. Of the total amount they receive. 

Mr. Nave. I would say it would be approximately $5,000. That 
is my guess, sir. 

The Cratrman. Are there any other questions for this witness? 

Mr. Horton is recognized. 

Mr. Horron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Jesse V. Horton, 
legislative representative of the National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, whose membership comprises more than 19,500 supervisors in 
first- and second-class post offices throughout the Nation, holding posi- 
tions ranging from the initial supervisory title of clerk in charge to 
the major position of assistant postmaster. 

The present Postal Classification Act, Public Law 134 of the 79th 
Congress, since its enactment in 1945, has been amended four different 
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times by enactment of flat across-the-board pay increases applied 
equally to the entire range of postal salaries. 

This has prevented proportionate increases for postal supervisors 
and has compressed the salary ranges into ever-narrowing limits. 
The last pay adjustment in 1951 seemed in the initial stages of con- 
sideration by Congress to be an equitable correction of the distortions 
caused by previous across-the-board increases, but in the final enact- 
ment a ceiling of $800 on any increase was applied because of the then 
wage-stabilization restrictions, resulting in its being just another flat 
increase which further distorted the postal salary schedules. 

Immediately following this last frustration embodied in Public Law 
204 in 1951, a committee of 50 supervisors of all ranks and from all 
parts of the country began a study of supervisory duties, responsi- 
bilities, and salaries, which was completed at our last national con 
vention at Pittsburgh in 1952, where a supervisory salary structure 
was formulated and approved by the more than 600 delegates at that 
convention. The grades and principles in that salary structure are 
contained in H. R. 2585, which is now before this committee for 
consideration. 

This bill is designed to revise the Postal Classification Act of 1945 
as it pertains to postal supervisors by extending to them a step-rate 

salary plan similar in pattern to that which applies to all other postal] 
employees, and to both officials and employees in all other Federal 
departments and agencies. 

Because of the nationwide scope of the postal service and its equally 
broad and varied range of responsibilities, the 36 grades shown were 
decided upon as being more flexible and adaptable to our needs than 
the 28 grades—18 GS and 10 CPC—covering other Government per- 
sonnel under the Classification Act of 1949. 

In pattern and principle these proposals, which at a glance may 
appear new and revolutionary, are in Fact new only to the postal field 
service, as they follow basic salary principles contained in the civil- 
service system since its inception in 1883. 

In the sound foundation of this system it is basic to recognize 
increased efficiency and knowledge of duties performed, through a 
series of step-rate pay increases to be attained by satisfactory and 
meritorious service over a period of years. The exclusion of postal 
supervisors from this generally accepted principle is a most grievous 
inequity. 

In all post offices the number of higher positions is comparatively 
few, with little opportunity for promotion to even fewer vacancies, 
and m: iny good, competent supervisors remain frozen in a single salary 
grade for the rest of their lives. 

Section 2 of this bill would set up 36 grades, each with 5 salary 
steps after the initial rate, providing monetary recognition of effi- 
ciency over a period of years. It would show grade numbers instead 
of the specific salaries now contained in sections 8, 9, 13, and 14 of 
Public Law 134 with provisions for conversion of present supervisors 
to the new grades, and would provide an orderly and equitable mane 
salary principle for postal supervisors comparable to all other Federal 
employees and officials. 

The scope of the postal service is farflung over the entire Nation, 
its Territories and possessions, serving every citizen through its 40,000 
post offices, with 2,500 stations and branches in the large cities, with 
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not only dependable mail service but many other services such as 
money order, postal savings, savings bonds and stamps, internal reve- 
nue stamps, alien registration, civil-service information and examina- 
tions, and many others, all available to the entire population. 

The duties and responsibilities of postal supervisors vary widely, 
covering heavy financial responsibility in handling and accounting for 
funds ranging from a few thousand dollars in small offices to many 
millions in the largest offices, the supervision of employees ranging up 
to many thousands engaged in the operation of the largest offices, 
and the making and execution of plans essential to the effic sient oper- 
ation of the huge postal service. This range of responsibilities, surely 
greater than in any other Federal Department, justifies the full 36 
grades shown in the bill. 

In determining the salaries shown in each of the 36 grades, rates 
presently in effect were used as the base, plus the elimination of the 
effect of the $800 ceiling in Public Law 204, the last adjustment of 
postal salaries in 1951. For example, the present rate for clerk in 
charge is $4,570 and the initial rate for that position in the bill is 
$4,625, only 1.2 percent higher, much less than the increase of 5.6 per- 
cent in the Bureau of Labor Statistics price index since July 1951, the 
date of the last salary revision. 

Pay bills covering postal employees generally are under considera- 
tion by this committee and when fully justified favorable action is 
taken on them, the rate shown for the 36 grades in this bill should be 
increased accordingly. 

During the hearings on the bills which became Public Law 204 in 
1951, the Chairman of the ae Service Commission and the Post- 
master General testified that a pay increase of 21 percent would be 
necessary to meet increased living costs but that because of the Wage 
Stabilization Act, not more than 7.9 percent could have administra- 
tion approval. Increase of 8.8 percent was finally agreed upon by 
the House and Senate committees, with a ceiling of $800, resulting in 
postal supervisory salaries continuing to lag far behind those for other 
Government positions with « ‘ompar able responsibilities. More than 
half of the 20,000 supervisors were adversely affected by the $800 
ceiling, being those whose old salaries were more than $5,000. The 
Senate committee had this comment in its Report No. 701 on S. 355, 
which became Public Law 204 in 1951: 

The committee recognizes that this ceiling will not permit in its entirety the 
adjustment contemplated in S. 1978 of the 8ist Congress or those in 8. 376, 
particularly in post offices of the first class, but the present emergency makes 
it unwise, in the opinion of the committee, that there be increases in compen- 
sation to Government employees, including the postal service, in excess of $800. 

Upon the termination of the present wage-stabilization restrictions, the Con- 
gress can, and we think should, carefully study the matter with a view of mak- 
ing the adjustments as originally contemplated. At least this bill is a step in 
that direction and with the end of the wage-stabilization period it is hoped that 
the job can be completed. 


Numerous factfinding groups have made studies of the postal service 
during recent years, including the Hoover Commission, the Heller 
Associates, the Fry Associates, subcommittees of this committee, and 
the advisory council for the Senate committee. 

In every case, statements have been made that supervisory salaries 
are inadequate. The task force of the Hoover Commission in 1949 
had this to say: 
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The present salary scale, for example, does not provide adequate differentials 
between workers and supervisors. 

The advisory council to the Senate committee reported this just 
last month : 

Supervisory position: are not adequately recognized in existing pay schedules. 
The wide difference in pay between the postmaster and his principal assistants, 
including particularly the assistant postmaster, is unjustifiable. For example, 
the postmaster’s pay in the city of New York is approximately $13,000, while 
that of the assistant postmaster is just above $8,000. On the other end of the 
supervisory ladder the difference in pay between bottom-rung supervisors and 
the employees whom they supervise is entirely inadequate. 

The initial title of “clerk in charge” was created in 1945, designed 
to be used for supervision of small crews by a working supervisor with 

responsibility for efficient operation. It has been sadly abused, how- 
ever, and in many workrooms with a large working force one segment 
will be supervised by a foreman, while another similar group is under 
a clerk in charge at a lower pay rate. 

This is most unfair, and section 2 (10c) would correct this gross 
inequity by providing that for supervision of six or more employees 
a title not less than foreman shall be allowed. 

The present differential between the pay, of a clerk in charge and 
the employees whom he supervises is only $500—12 perce nt—while a 
survey recently made by the National Foreman’s Institute of New 
London, Gonn., and reported in Business Week for March 21, 1953, 
shows that the average differential between the pay of workers and 
their immediate supervisors in industry is more than 30 percent in a 
majority of 29 large industries. This bill would provide a gradual 
increase in this differential over a 5-year period to $1,180, or 29 per- 
cent, providing a real incentive to competent clerks and carriers to 
qui ulify themselves for the job ahead and aspire to be a supervisor. 

This bill covers all of the 21,700 supervisors in post offices of the 
first and second classes, but does not cover supervisors in postal trans- 
portation service, inspection service, mail equipment shops, equipment 
and supplies, or postmasters, 

Present salaries of those supervisors have a direct relation to those 
of us in post offices and in many cases, the supervisory titles are the 
same. We fully realize that comparable pay adjustments should be 
made in those parts of the postal field service, but since our member- 
ship does not include them, we have no authentic data or statistics 
relating to those services. We, therefore, recommend that compar- 
able pay schedules and grades should be adopted for those essential 
services. 

Operational changes now being made by the Post Office Depart- 
ment reduce the accounting work of the auditor at each of the former 
59 central accounting post offices to the operations of his own office. 
The special provision for auditors, under the heading “Central Ac- 
counting Post Offices” in the table in section 10c in this bill, and 
the first sentence of the paragraph immediately following, should be 
eliminated. 

All that we have ever asked, and all that we are now asking for, 
are salaries commensurate with our responsibilities, graded on a basis 
comparable with like positions in other Government operations. The 
salaries proposed in this bill range from a low of $4,625—$3,900 in 
custodi: mone a high igi 9,450, and there are only 5 positions in the top 
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grade in the entire Nation, with a reasonable graduation between 
grades at all sizes of post offices. 

We sincerely feel that the provisions of this bill are fair, just, and 
equitable, and are essential to maintenance of good morale and efficient 
supervision of the work in post offices throughout the Nation. 

The initial salaries shown for each grade are approximately the 
same as had been tentatively agreed upon by the Senate committee in 
i951 when living costs were nearly 6 percent lower. In our approach 
toa ee of our salary problems, the cost factor has been con- 
stantly in mind, as emphasized by the fact that the initial salaries 
r roan in each grade for all the 21,700 supervisors would cost only 
$3,700,000, or less than one-eighth of 1 percent of ae total appropria- 
tion for the ent +. postal service for this current yea 

On February 16, the opening day of these Coedincbs Postmaster 
General Summerfield presented to this committee a proposal for 
reclassification of all postal salaries, based on a study recently com- 
pleted by the management consultant firm of George Fry & Asso- 
ciates. It is particularly gratifying to postal supervisors that, in his 
impressive presentation of the findings in connection with the super- 
visory salary structure, he so convince ingly emphasized the same salary 
aims which we, as an organization, have so consistently presented to 
Congress. 

The proposals affecting supervisors have been the object of studious 
consideration. In general, they approximate the proposals of this 
association embodied in H. R. 2585 and companion bills. In prin- 
ciple, both advocate step grades, more adequate differentials, salaries 
based on duties and responsibilities, grades comparable with those 
in other Federal services and automatic promotions, 

However, in H. R. 2585, conversions for each and every super- 

visory position in each and every office are specifically stated, and each 
and every supervisor knows exactly what enactment of this legislation 
will mean to him or her 

Having devoted itself to similiar studies for more than 10 years, this 
association can appreciate the magnitude of the task undertaken by 
the Post Office Department and can appreciate also that in unfolding 
their findings before your committee, only broad generalities could be 
cited on provisions affecting supervisors. It is essential in the inter- 
ests of our membership however, to point out that the language in 
H. R. 2585 is clear and specific on the following items, and acceptance 
of the Department’s proposal would be dependent on its equal clarity 
i comparability in these respects : 

The proposal fails to provide a definite line of demarcation be- 
tween supervisory and nonsupervisory jobs, and would not seem to 
fix an adequate pay differential between employees and their im- 
mediate supervisors. We feel that there must be a differential of at 
least $1,000 between the pay of supervisors and those whom they 
supe rvise. 

The proposal does not specify the interval between promotions 
to higher steps in a grade. We believe that the interval should be 
1 year of satisfactory service. 

The proposal provides for step promotions of supervisors to the 
median grade only, and to the higher steps based on unusually meri- 
torious performance. We feel that the term “unusually meritorious 
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performance” might be subject to widely differing interpretations 
and that it should be more clearly defined. 

The absence of any specific principle for conversion of present 
—— to the new grades, such as were contained in Public Law 

134 in 1945, engenders fear of future downgrading though it is stated 
that no present F employ ee would be reduced in salary. ‘This procedure 
a be clarified. 

The proposal suggests that some supervisory positions might be 
filled by appointments ‘from outside the service. We feel that persons 
well qualified by postal experience are always available for promotion 
to all supervisory positions involving normal postal activities, and 
that any authority for outside appointments should be clearly defined. 

It is encouraging to note the realistic appraisal of supervisory sal- 
aries by the Postmaster General in the proposal he has made to this 
committee and in the salaries which he has fixed for staff positions 
in the regional and district operations office now in process of being 
established in the decentralization of management functions. 

Circumstances beyond our control have prevented the adoption in 
previous sessions of Congress of adequate basic salary principles for 
postal supervisors, such as contained in H. R. 2585 and in the pro 
posal of the Postmaster General, and we sincerely urge your favorable 
consideration now. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. Mr. Horton, I did not understand the meaning of one 
statement you made. You said that there should be a $1,000 differen 
tial between workers and supervisors, I believe. 

Mr. Horvron. Yes. 

Mr. Reams. However, I understood you to say before that if the 
flat raise went into effect they would be but $75 above the flat raise 
for workers. How could that be when there must be $1,000 differential 
according to the other statement ¢ 

Mr. Hor om You are referring, I believe, Mr. Reams, to the state 
ment Mr. Nave made that some increase in pay would be only $75. 
He was referring to the i increase that this bill would provide for quite 
a number of supervisors, many of whom would receive a $75 minimum 
increase in pay in the initial enactment of the law. 

The present differential between the clerk and carrier top salary em 
ployee is $500. $4,070 is the basic top clerk and carrier pay and the 
clerk-in-charge receives $4,070 to $4,570; $500. That is not adequate. 

Mr. Reams. Then if you made the differential $1,000 that would be 
a raise of $1,500 for the supervisor, would it not? 

Mr. Horron. No, not $1,500. It would be for those clerks in 
charge. I should state, Mr. Reams, that the $1,000 differential that 
we would prepare would not be effective immediately on the enact 
ment of the law, but if this were enacted into law, for the first year the 
differential between the top clerk or carrier and the clerk in charge 
would be $575. 

Over a period of 5 years through these step increases the clerk i 
charge would gradually increase up to the maximum, of $5,250, whicl h 
would put him up above that $1,000 differential. 
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Mr. Reams. Mr. Horton, if there was a satisfactory increase for 
all employees in the bill that comes out of the committee and also a 
reclassification, would you object to that ? 

Mr. Horron. That is exactly what we are asking for, Mr. Reams, 
a satisfactory increase for all employees. 

Mr. Reams. I understand from your opening statement—or perhaps 
it was Mr. Nave who said it—that you stood flatly on the proposition 
for a flat increase. 

Mr. Horton. No. Our organization is absolutely opposed to any 
flat increase top to bottom. 

Mr. Murray. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Horron. We are opposed to any flat pay increase applying to 
all employees top to bottom of the scale. 

Mr. Murray. I am glad that you finally reached that decision. 

Mr. Horton. We have had that opinion always, Mr. Murray, and 
in previous sessions when these flat increases were enacted in the hear- 
ings on those, as a last resort we had to accept those. You will recall 
that we had in separate bills providing for adjustment of supervisory 
salaries which were not favorably considered by Congress. 

Mr. Murray. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Reams. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. I recall you came here and testified in behalf of these 
flat across-the-board increases before our committee. 

Mr. Horton. That is true, after the consideration of adjustment 
bills which we had pending at those times. We did accept, and we 
testified in favor of those flat increases, because there was nothing else 
to be made available. 

Mr. Morray. That is all. 

Mr. Reams. Your position, the position of your organization, and 
the position of Mr. Nave, the president who testified, is that with a 
satisfactory increase you would advocate a reclassification ? 

Mr. Horton. With a satisfactory increase in pay; yes. 

Mr. Reams. That is all. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Horton, do I understand you endorse this proposal ? 

Mr. Horton. With the provisos in those 5 paragraphs, I read toward 
the close of my statement setting forth certain items on ‘which there 
must be adequate consideration given to making them comparable to 
H. R. 2585. 

Mr. Moss. What you are saying is that you endorse the objectives 
of reclassification in here, but you do not endorse the specific proposals 
contained in here? 

Mr. Horron. We endorse the principles of that, yes, with the res- 
ervations which we have made which should have consideration. 

Mr. Moss. Are there any supervisory positions under this study that 
would appear to be downgraded ¢ 

Mr. Horton. Yes, there are. 

Mr. Moss. And that you would object to? 

Mr. Horron. Yes. That is included in the items which we have 
made reservations on. 

Mr. Moss. Would you join me in my criticism of this report to the 
extent that I say that it lacks enough specific detail and enough specific 
evaluation of positions to be a specific guide to this committee; that 
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as an objective it might be very commendable, but as a list of specific 
recommendations it is extremely weak and could result in a consider- 
able upset of the positions in the postal service ? 

Mr. Horron. We believe that the principles contained in there are 
proper. We are for them wholeheartedly. There are, as we make 
reservations here, a good: many items on which there should be further 
and specific clarification and there are numerous instances in these at 
the present time which would result in downgrading of some 
supervisors. 

Mr. Moss. You are not opposing, or are you, the Withrow bill? 
You are contending that if it 1s adopted H. R. 2585 should still go on 
top of it to create the differences in gr ades that you feel are necessary 
to encourage proper superv isory personne 1? 

Mr. Horron. That is correct, sir. We appreciate very much the 
cooperation of Congressman Withrow in introducing both H. R. Py 
and H. R. 2585. We favor the enactment of H. R. 2585 and H. R. 2 
and the increases which would be provided by H. R. 2344 coal s 
added to the salaries shown in our table, which are based on present 
salaries. 

Mr. Moss. In other words, your protest against across-the-board 
increases is primarily because the compression affecting you is from 
the top and not from the salary below you. 

Mr. Horton. That is exactly right, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you. 

Mr. Reams. Would the gentleman yield for one additional question ? 

Mr. Horton, you understand, do you not, that this Fry report is 
not a bill that is before this committee ? 

Mr. Horton. That is right. 

Mr. Reams. It merely is the testimony of 1 man and 1 organiza- 
tion, just exactly like the testimony of anyone else, to be taken into 
consideration for what it is worth. 

Mr. Horton. That is correct, and as I have mentioned in my state- 
ment, the bill has not been presented in bill form and that until there 
is clarification of the items in it we have made reservations wherein 
we could not support the Fry proposal, without those things being 
clarified ; nor have we rejected the Fry proposal. 

Mr. Reams. Thank you. You just support it in broad general prin- 
ciples of the job reclassification program ¢ 

Mr. Horton. As an ex-supervisor ; yes. 

Mr. Moss. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Reams. Yes, back to you. 

Mr. Moss, I think it has a little more significance than just testi- 
mony. It has cost the Government some money. It would appear to 
me to be the basis on the foundation for the legislation which will be 
proposed by the Department and to that extent it is a different type 
of document than the normal testimony. 

Of course, we as members may evaluate it as we see fit, but I think 
it constitutes the case of the Department, at least the major portion 
of the case, for legislative proposals. 

Mr. Reams. I think you will admit under the rules of the House it is 
just testimony before this committee and may be rejected all or in part 
like the testimony of any other witness ? 
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Mr. Moss. I say, of course, we have the right to evaluate it as we 
would, but it would appear to be the Post Office Department’s case 
for its legislation. I yield the floor. 

The CuatrMan. I think it ought to be observed that it is the recom- 
mendation of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Reams. And as such is just testimony before us to be evaluated. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. It is the testimony of whatever 
that is, Fry Associates, and does have the recommendation of the 
Post Office Department. I think that is the answer, is it not? 

Mr. Gross, Is it not expected to be implemented with legislation by 
the Department ¢ 

The CHarrMan. Certainly, proposed legislation; that is right. 

Mr. Bonin. 

Mr. Bontn. No questions at this time. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gurser. I would like to compliment the gentleman on a very 
fine statement, and I would also like to compliment him particularly 
on recognizing the Fry report as merely evidence that is before this 
committee. 

I have been trying to point out to some of the people in my office 
that the mere fact that it has been presented by the Post Office De- 
partment does not necessarily mean that it is going to be adopted in 
its entirety. 

We look upon it as evidence just as we are looking upon your 
testimony as evidence, and both of them are going to be weighed 
equally. T want to. ‘ompliment you on being the first person to appear 
before this committee who does not condemn a piece of evidence. 

I look upon this as something similar to a court of law, and it is 
our job to weigh the evidence. I do not think that we should exclude 
any piece of evidence, including the Fry report, immediately. It 
certainly is worthy of consideration. I think you did a fine job. 

Mr. Horton. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Mr. Horton, a supervisor starts at what salary ! 

Mr. Horton. The clerk in charge’s present salary is $4,570. 

Mr. Lesinskr. And a clerk’s salary is what? 

Mr. Horton. His basic rate is $4,070. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. And with longevity $4,270? 

Mr. Horton. $4,370. 

Mr. Lestnskr. It means a difference of $200; is that right? 

Mr. Horron. In these calculations we do not consider the longevity 
because particularly the clerk in charge would have that same longev- 
ity, preserving that same $500 differential. There could be instances 
where the clerk had the full longevity at $4,370 and the clerk in charge 
would not have 13 years’ service. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Let us disregard longevity then. Let us say a clerk 
receives $4,070 a year, and a supervisor receives $4,570. A supervisor 
is paid on an 8-hour day and he has to put in additional time without 
compensation because he is governed accordingly; he has additional 
calls at night and so forth. 

A clerk may work overtime and is paid for overtime; am I correct ? 

Mr. Horton. That is correct. 
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Mr. Lesinskt. So he may receive way above $4,570 in a year’s time ? 

Mr. Horton. There are many instances where a clerk with the over- 
time which he receives during emergency periods in the year and at 
Christmas time will have a total annual pay considerably in excess of 
his supervisor, the clerk in charge. 

Mr. Lestnsxi1. Am I correct in the statement also that a temporary 
clerk may receive as high as $5,000 and $6,000 a year ¢ 

Mr. Horron. If he puts in enough hours to make that at the hourly 
rate that could be, yes. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Am I correct in stating that invariably your author 
ity is judged upon what you make per year by some people ? 

Mr. Horron. By a great many people, the prestige of your position 
is measured by a great many people by the rate of compensation; that 
is right. 

Mr. Lestxskt. So what you are pointing out to the committee is the 
fact that the supervisor, although his base pay is higher than the clerk, 
his supervision over the clerk may be nil and sometimes in practice 
he has difficulty in exercising control. 

Mr. Horton. Not entirely. In the mind of some people the fact that 
the clerk, even a substitute clerk, may earn in the year more than a 
supervisor detracts somewhat from the prestige of that supervisor. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. So your position of a thousand dollars a year differ- 
ential has considerable merit in that degree. It allows a supervisor 
to show his authority. Likewise, we Me mbers of ( ‘ongress come across 
the same thing here. 

We call up a department and talk to some fellow in the depart 
ment and he looks down upon us because we are getting quite a bit 
less than he is. 

Mr. Horton. The clerk in charge as a supervisor. of course, does 
always have the authority that goes with his position and part of 
his duty is to exercise that authority. 

Yes, there are instances where perhaps some of those whom he 
supervises may boast a little sometimes about the end earning more 
money than he does. His authority is still there, however. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. A clerk or a carrier does not have a routine job; do 
not misunderstand me. A clerk has to keep up with the schemes and 
one thing and another, but does not a supervisor have to know what a 

carrier and a clerk knows? 

He does not normally sort mail although he is oftentimes forced 
to sort mail, but does he not have to know considerably more than 
a clerk? 

Mr. Horron. He must have a much wider knowledge of the opera- 
tion which the force under him is performing and, as a matter of fact, 
he acquired that knowledge through many years of service doing that 
very same thing. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Have you found this to be true? I have personally: 
That clerks and carriers will not go for a supervisory job although 
they are qualified due to the salary difference / 

Mr. Horron. There are many cases where clerks, competent clerks 
and carriers, have been proffered promotions to clerk in charge and 
have declined it because of that very reason, by reason of overtime 
which he has been receiving as a clerk or carrier, that in the end he 
would be assuming additional responsibility for perhaps less take 
home pay than he has been making through overtime. 
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Mr. Lestnsxt. Thank you, Mr. Horton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Coatrman. Mr. Cretella? 

Mr. Crerecia. Mr. Horton, on the three classifications of the fore- 
man, clerk in charge, and supervisor, which is the highest ranking 
jo? Supervisor? 

Mr. Horron. The term “supervisor” includes clerks in charge, and 
foremen, and all other supervisors up to the rank of assistant post- 
master. 

The clerk in charge is the initial supervisory title. The foreman 
is the next highest. Above that is general foreman. 

Mr. Cretreitia. Give me that again, please? 

Mr. Horton. The initial position is clerk in charge. Next above 
that is foreman. Next above that is general foreman in offices with 
receipts above a million dollars. 

Mr. Cretetia. Does a supervisor have jurisdiction over the clerks 
in charge and foremen ? 

Mr. Horron. A supervisor of a higher title would have jurisdiction 
over clerks in charge or foremen. 

Mr. Cretetia. Suppose the title is only supervisor ? 

Mr. Horron. There is no such title, sir. The term “supervisor” 
includes all of those in supervisory positions. 

Mr. Crerecia. Of clerks in charge, foremen, and general foremen? 

Mr. Horron. That. is correct. 

Mr. Crerecia. What does a clerk in charge get? 

Mr. Horton. Basically, his rate is $4,570. A foreman gets $4,787 
in offices up to $3 million, I believe it is; above that of $7 million. 
Above $7 million it is $4,896. 

Mr. Crerecia. General foreman? 

Mr. Horton. $5,050. 

Mr. Creretia. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. No questions, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to com- 
mend and compliment my fellow Missourian on his excellent testi- 
mony and his comprehensive statement, and to observe that the mem- 
bers of his organization should be congratulated upon selecting him 
to represent them in Washington, because he is doing an excellent job. 

The Cuareman. That observation is well taken. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpven. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Nave and Mr. Horton, I think that a reclassifica- 
tion of the supervisory people in the Post Office Department is long, 
long overdue. You are absolutely correct in that, and I should like 
to make this point: That there has been kicked around this business 
of the testimony of the Post Office Department and the testimony of 
the various group representatives of the postal workers. 

I think that after a bill is evolved by this committee the Post Office 
Department still will be called upon, as is the usual procedure by this 
committee, to make a report to the committee. I do not believe you 
will be given that opportunity. 

I still think that their testimony is ordinarily given more weight 
before the committee. I want to compliment both of you upon your 
statements. 

Mr. Horron. I would say this, Mr. Gross: That since this Fry 
proposal has not been introduced in bill form we certainly would ap- 
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preciate an opportunity if and when it is so introduced to express our 
opinions based on a study of the bill in its actual provisions. 

Mr. Gross. However, following normal committee procedure the 
Department will be asked, as w ell as the Budget Bureau, to report 
on any bill that may be evolved by this committee ¢ 

Mr. Horron. I feel sure you are right. 

Mr. am I think you may not have that opportunity. 

Mr. Nave. We certainly appreciate the opportunity at this hear- 
ing to ‘make our views clear on the highly controversial questions 
before this committee. 

Mr. Gross. I am sure the committee is glad to have them. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I want to commend the gentleman on his very fine 
presentation. We all feel that a real constructive reclassification is 
necessary in the postal department. You recognize that this is a tre- 
mendous job. 

Mr. Horron. Yes. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. And due to the fact that at other times it was almost 
impossible to see the way clear so that it would be enacted during the 

session you have supported across-the-board increases. 

Mr. Horton. We had no other alternative, Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wirurow. Is it not that same situation presenting itself 
the present time ? 

Mr. Horron. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrrurow. I have before me the Fry report and in the group- 
ing of jobs under the Fry report first of all there is a notation : “T his 
grouping of jobs is not final, but subject to field tests and audit prior 
to installation.” 

Then it goes on and says that there are more than 600 jobs to be re- 
classified. In this Fry report there are 1214 pages of job reclassifica- 
tions. Do you not feel that if this committee and the C ongress dele- 
gate to the Postmaster General, or if it were any other de spartment 
it would the same, a reclassification by definition there is grave danger 
of a great many mistakes being made? 

Mr. Horron. That is what we have called attention to in the state- 
ment here, that certainly our objective is the enactment of H. R. 
2585. The Fry proposal would contain most of the basic ‘principles 
that are in H. R. 2585 and we do favor the enactment of 2585 which 
makes specific provision for all these things which are indefinite in 
the Fry proposal. 

The Fry proposal could be made to fit our objectives, but as it is 
at present it does not do it. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I agree with you there. However, the danger that 
I see is first of all the time element, which I think should be taken care 
of by an across-the-board increase in pay. Then when they do come 
up with a bill, I believe that the Congress should be insistent that 
they make this reclasification and that they spell it out word for word. 

If we are going to do that, then I can see where the element of time 
is quite important here. 

Mr. Horton. I would like to say, Mr. Withrow, that an across-the- 
board increase if it is confined to the present automatic grade employ- 
ees is perfectly satisfactory with us. For more than 10 years now 
we have been striving to obtain the objectives that are contained in 
H. R. 2585 and it is wholly feasible to enact both of these bills. 
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That same principle was followed in 1951 in what became Public 
Law 204, but unfortunately the $800 that was put on it made just 
another flat increase for postal supervisors because the percentage 
could not go on up, and we do favor the enactment of both H. R. 2344 
and H. R. 2585. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I agree with you there, but I look at such instances 
as this in the Fry redefining of positions. I have particularly in 
mind, if I recall the testimony correctly, the case of truck dispatchers. 

It isa very responsible position, but not withstanding that fact they 
do not have any more truck dispatchers. They reclassify them as 
truck checkers. I think there is another group in that same group. 
However, the net result is that according to the testimony of their 
representative they reduce their salary by $850 a year under the Fry 
report. 

Mr. Horron. You are correct. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. That is the very thing that I do not think should 
be permitted. 

Mr. Horton. That group, Mr. Withrow, is one of those that we 
mention here in our reservations that should be clarified and made spe- 
cific to be comparable with the provisions of H. R. 2585. That would 
eliminate that possibility. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Then you are wholeheartedly in favor of Congress 
retaining the reclassification and spelling it out word for word? 

Mr. Horron. We have been satishied with that procedure all through 
these years and H. R. 2585 would still do that. Congress sets the 
titles, the pay, and so forth, and with the separate grades, which 
H. R. 2585 would provide, this would put supervisors in the same, 
we might call it enviable position that all other postal employees 
have had of looking forward each year for a period of years to a 
little bit better pay for the work they do, for the study they do, and 
for the more efficient service they are able to perform. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Thank you ever so much. I have no more questions. 

The CuatrrmMan. Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Horton, I am very happy to see you here 
again. There was one thing I wanted to commend you on and that 
is your wholehearted support of reclassification, because, as you know, 
my subcommittee has been very anxious to see that done. That was 
one of our prime recommendations in our report. 

I would like to call one thing to your attention. You probably have 
already noticed it for that matter. We have all of us, I think, been 
very critical of this Fry report and that, of course, is our right. It 
is here for that purpose, as I see it. 

However. I do think it would be well to call to the attention of 
everybody here that this is the first time, at least in my memory, 
that any Postmaster General has come up with any plan for a pay 
increase of any kind. 

Mr. eran You are correct. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. While it may not exactly meet all our wishes or 
desires, we of the Congress are here to put that in shape for you and 
with your assistance. TI do think that the Postmaster General and 
even those who have written this report are to be commended for 
having for the first time brought something to us in the way of re- 
classification and pay increase in all these years. 

At least they seem like a great many years to me. 


St ams, sate 
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Mr. Horton. We feel so, Mrs. St. George, and as I stated in reply 
to Mr. Reams a moment ago, we feel that the Fry proposal could 
be put in shape that it would be satisfactory to employees generally, 
but as it is now it is needing considerable thought, study, and revision. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. It needs a lot of changes, to which I am sure con- 
sideration will be given, and it needs a lot of attention on the part 
of Congress, but at least it is a starting point, 1s it not ¢ 

Mr. Horron. Yes. 

Mr. Nave. Mrs. St. George, may I say this 4 

That I was present at the presentation of the Postmaster General 
and as president of the supervisors association we were very, very 
gratified to hear him make the sple ndid case that he did for the need 
of a reclassification of postal supervisors salary. It was a splendid 
presentation. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. Thank you. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Horton, you have stated that the whole flat across 
the-bourd increases granted by Congress to postal employees since 
1945 have prevented proportionate increases for postal supervisors 
and have compressed the salary ranges into very narrowing limits / 

Mr. Horron. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. Yet you come before the committee now and endorse 
a flat across-the-board increase of $800 for every postal employee. 

Mr. Horron. As it applies to the flat increase, Mr. Murray. We 
are not endorsing for postal supervisor merely a flat increase. 

Mr. Murray. Just answer my question. Are you not endorsing 
H. R. 2344 which provides a flat across-the-board increase of $800 for 
every postal employee ? 

Mr. Horron. To be added to the provisions of H. R. 2585, that is 
right, sir. 

Mr. Murray. You further stated that a committee of 50 supervisors 
of all ranks and from all parts of the country completed their work at 
the last national convention in Pittsburgh in 1952 of a study of super- 
visory duties, responsibilities, and salaries, and that the grades and 
principles in that salary structure are contained in H. R. 2585, which 
is now before this committee for consideration. 

Mr. Horton. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. H. R. 2585 1 understand is the bill of your association ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Horton. H. R. 2585 is; ves. 

Mr. Murray. And it carries out the recommendations of your last 
national convention / 

Mr. Horron. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. And it sets forth the salaries which you think the 
supervisory positions are entitled to; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Horron. That is right, based on present salaries. 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. And on page 2 in this legislation 
recommended by you you ask for a salary range of from $3,900 in grade 
No. 1, starting ‘grade of $3,900 in grade No. 1, to $10,550, in the top 
grade of grade 36? 

Mr. Horron. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. These salaries are the ones that were endorsed by your 
association at your last national convention ? 
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Mr. Horton. I cannot answer that “Yes” or “No.” I will have to 
tell you what happened, what it covers. 

Mr. Murray. You just stated here that the grades and principles in 
that salary structure were approved by you. 

Mr. Horron. They are approved by us, based on the present salaries 
of the clerks, carriers, and other postal employees. 

Mr. Murray. Very well, sir. So when this bill was introduced be- 
fore your association you were entirely satisfied with the various salary 
yrades contained in the bill; is that correct ? 

Mr. Horton. If other salaries had remained the same, yes. 

Mr. Murray. And now you come before this committee and say not 
only do we want the salaries and grades which are recommended by 
our last national convention, but also we want $800 added on top of 
all that: is that right ? 

Mr. Horron. Mr. Murray, it would be impossible to operate a postal 
service if you increased the salaries of clerks and carriers by $800 and 
put into effect a step rate plan here that is based on the present salaries ; 
in other words, which would mean that the clerks and carriers would 
get about $600 more than those who supervise them. 

We say that the provisions in H. R. 2585, those salaries, must un- 
questionably be increased by whatever amount this committee should 
decide on as a proper increase for the automatic grade employee. 

Mr. Murray. Let me get back to my previous question. I asked 
you if it was not my understanding that the salary grades and anette 
set forth in page 2 carried out the rec ommendations of your associa- 
tion at your last national convention. 

Mr. Horton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Was anything then said about adding $800 more to 
each salary grade and amount at your convention ? 

Mr. Horton. In connection with the adoption of that salary grade 
table, Mr. Murray, there was a specific provision that whatever in- 
crease would be decided upon by Congress for the automatic grade 
employees would be in addition to the salaries in this table. 

It was not said that this salary table would be a proper range in 
salaries forever from now on. 

Mr. Murray. Which bill would your organization prefer of the two, 
H. R. 2344 or H. R. 2585 % 

Mr. Horton. Both of them, Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. I say which of the two would you prefer? 

Mr. Horton. I would prefer both. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Horton, you know that this Congress is not going 
to approve both of those bills. 

Mr. Horron. I wouldn’t know. We are hopeful they will. 

Mr. Murray. You know that if a flat across-the-board a is 
a by Congress and signed by the President, which I doubt, 
then that wW ‘ill be the end of all postal salary increases and that your 
bill, H. R. 2585, : ill be as dead as a pretzel. You do not know that? 

Mr. Horton. I don’t know that, no, sir. Iam hopeful that it will 
not be that way. 

Mr. Murray. Was your organization required to come here and 
endorse H. R. 2344—that is, this $800 across-the-board increase—be- 


cause the American Federation of Labor has endorsed it ? 
Mr. Horton. No, sir. 
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Mr. Murray. You belong to the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Horron. We do. 

Mr. Morray. I will say right at this point that I do not think it is 
in the best interests of good, sound, efficient administration that a 
supervisory official be long to the same national labor union as the em- 
ployee whom he supervises. 

Mr. Horton. That may be, Mr. Murray, but in 1946 when we aiflil- 
iated the majority of our membership felt that we should affiliate. 
There was a minority, and nearly equal to the majority, that felt we 
should not affiliate, but the majority ruled. That is the way it 
is in the Congress. 

Mr. Murray. I think it has made a great mistake. I want to be 
frank about it. I am just giving you my opinion about it. Do you 
belong to the AFGE? 

Mr. Horron. No, sir; have no connection with that organization. 
That is an organization of nonpostal employees. 

Mr. Murray. Do you belong to this Government Employees’ Coun- 
cil, of the American Federation of Labor ? 

Mr. Horvon. Government Employees’ council, yes. 

Mr. Murray. Do the Employees’ Council members endorse H. R. 
9344? 

Mr. Horton. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. Then you are bound by this endorsement and there- 
fore you come here and endorse that flat across-the-board increase ? 

Mr. Horron. The council also endorsed H. R. 2585, and those are 
complementary bills, that is, companion bills. It takes one to do the 
job to complement the other. It takes both to do the job as it should 
be done. 

Mr. Morray. I will state quite candidly I am very much disap 
pointed in the attitude of your organization composed ‘of your super- 
visory officials, from assistant postmasters on down. I thought surely 
you would come here and wholeheartedly endorse the proposal of 
the Postmaster General in the urgent need for a reclassification bill. 

Mr. Horton. We have not approved that plan wholeheartedly. We 
have said, however, quite clearly that the Fry proposal with changes 
conforming to the five reservations we have made could be made 
acceptable to the postal supervisors. 

Mr. Murray. Do you not think you should be exerting all your 
efforts in behalf of the fair and sound reclassification bill for all 
postal employees instead of coming here and advocating a flat across- 
the-board increase for all postal employ ees ? 

Mr. Horton. That is what we have been advocating for more than 
10 years, a sound classification. 

Mr. Murray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I would like to insert in the record here that if Mr. 
Murray is speaking for himself, of course- 

Mr. Murray. I “said so. I said quite frankly I was speaking for 
myself. 

Mr. Wirnrow. In regard to this representation, we have any num- 
ber of precedents where there are people in supervisory capacities 
with other people. 
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For instance, on the railroads you have a great many conductors, 
who certainly are in a supervisory capacity, working with brakemen, 
giving orders to brakemen, and they belong to the same organization. 
There is nothing unusual about that and I shall judge this tesitmony 
upon the te stimony itself, and J] think itis ver V eood testimony. 

Mr. Moss. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. I want to say I see nothing inconsistent in your support 
of both bills. I think it is quite clear in H. R. 2585 that you are ask- 
ing for the establishment of differentials and obviously in order to 
determine the differential you have to base it on something. The only 
thing vou could base it on at the present time of introduction was the 
then current salaries, whether they were adequate or inadequate. 

You had to have a starting point. I think any other procedure, 
unless you resorted to some fixed percentage differential, would be dif- 
ficult to consider for the purpose of specifically legislating it. 

Mr. Horror. You have stated it very clearly, Mr. Moss. 

The Cuaiman. Mr. Horton, as I understand the proposals of the 
Post Office Department they are not very far different from the pro- 
posals of the legislation that vou are supporting. 

Mr. Horron. That is what I stated in my statement, Mr. Rees. 

The CHairmMan. So with all the criticism that has been made with 
regard to the so-called Fry report or recommendation, on this partic- 
ular issue there is not a great deal of difference, is there / 

Mr. Horron. Insofar as it applies to supervisors, I would say very 
little difference. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Horton. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Going through your numbered criticisms of the 
ry recommendations, one of them is that you feel there should be a 
differential of at least $1,000. That is about all you say in respect 
to that No. 1 criticism. 

Mr. Horron. That is right. 

The CHarrman. And that is pretty nearly what you find in this 
recommendation. There is not much difference. 

Mr. Horron. Frankly, for the most part that is correct, except 
that we would want to see the bill in bill form. 

The CHatrman. I am talking about your recommendation now, 
recommendations we will say, in this H. R. 2585, and we will talk 
about recommendations in this proposal submitted by the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. Horton. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. On No. 1 there is not much difference. 

Mr. Horton. Very little. 

The CHarrmMan. On No. 2 you say there: 

The proposal does not specify the interbetween promotions to higher steps in a 
grade 
You think it ought to be 1 year? 

Mr. Horton. That is correct. 

The Cuatmrman. There is not much problem there; is ; there? 

Mr. Horron. There should not be any. In fact, I don’t think there 
6s any problem. 
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The CuarrmMan. No. 3: 


The proposal provides for step promotions of supervisors to the median grade 
only, and to the higher steps based en unusually meritorious performance. 

You feel that the term “unusually meritorious performance” is diffi 
cult to define and describe / 

Mr. Horron. Yes. 

The Cuatmman. It does not make much difference whether that is 
included anyway, does it? I mean you could take it out and you 
would still have the same recommendation. 

Mr. Horron. It is an jmportant factor to us, Mr. Rees, but it is 
something that has never applied to postal supervisors before be 
cause there has been a single salary rate for each position. 

There have not been any steps at all, and on this we think there 
should be some clarification of what unusually meritorious service is. 
That would not be difficult to do. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what I understand. It can be done and 
would not be difficult: is that not true? 

Mr. Horron. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. All right. Let us go to No. 4. What you speak 
of there after you describe it is the absence of any specific principle 
for the conversion of present supervisors to new grades, such as were 
contained in Public Law 134; that it— 
engenders fear of future downgrading, though it is stated that no present em 
ployee would be reduced in salary. This procedure should be clarified 

Mr. Horron. That can easily be done. 

The Cuairman, All right. That is what I want to know. That is 
No. 4. 

No. 5: That is your last, and I appreciate each of these observations 
that you make. You say: 

The proposal 
the Post Office Department’s proposal— 
suggests that some supervisory positions might be filled by appointment from 
outside the service. We feel that persons well qualified by postal experience 
are always available for promotion to all supervisory positions involving normal] 
postal activities * * *. 

In other words, it is your view that these positions should be filled 
from within the postal service if it is possible to do so, and you think 
it is. 

Is that not about all there is to that? 

Mr. Horton. That: is correct. 

The Cu. ATED AN. That is the only difference there is between you and 
this H. R. 2585 we have been discussing. 

Mr. Horton. Insofar as it applies to supervisors that is correct, Mr. 
Rees. There are no insurmountable difficulties there, I would say. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. That is what I want to know. It is 
not as bad as it seems. I have just a couple of ether things I want to 
ask. I observed, just looking at the figures here, that the Post Office 
Department is a little more liberal in its pay as you go toward the top 
than this bill provides. 

Mr. Horton. That is right. 

The Cuatrrman. I assume you would not object to that? 

Mr. Horton. No objection, no, sir. 
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The Cuarman. I notice—and I am asking for information here— 
that the entrance salary of the clerk in charge is $4,570. Doesn’t that 
clerk in charge also by reason of his service in the post office get more 
than that $4,570 when he enters 

Mr. Horron. So long as he has that same title, “clerk in charge,” 
and that may be for many, many years. That salary remains there 
fixed. He has longevity after 13, 18, and 25 years. 

The Cuamman, In other words, if he has served 13 years he gets 
$100 more. 

Mr. Horton. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I guess most of them havé service of 13 years. 

Mr. Horton. That is true; most of them have. 

The Cuarrman. What I am saying then is that most of the clerks 
in charge, nearly all of them, get t about $4,670. 

Mr. Horton. $4,670, most of them, yes; and some at $4,770. That 
is true. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; then when you get to the foreman, he would 
probably have a little more there because ‘of longevity. 

Mr. Horton. Generally speaking, yes. I would want to say, how- 
ever, that in the Fry proposal, and in our bill H. R. 2585, and the vari- 
ous bills that are before your committee, longevity is not considered 
in them. 

The CuatrmMan. No; I realize that. I was just pointing out that 
there could be that much difference, whatever it is, in the salary. This 
statement is included in your testimony. 





During the hearings on the bill which became Public Law 204 in 1951, the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission and the Postmaster General testified 
that a pay increase of 21 percent would be necessary to meet the increased living 
costs, but that because of the Wage Stabilization Act, not more than 7.9 percent 
could have administration approval. An increase of 8.8 percent was finally 
agreed upon by the House and Senate * * *., 

Are you referring there to a statement by Mr. Ramspeck ? 

Mr. Horton. That is cor rect, a statement by Mr. Ramspeck and by 
Mr. Donaldson. Both of them testified before this committee to that 
effect. 

The Cuarrman. I contacted Mr. Ramspeck and asked him whether 
he could find his testimony and I have copies of part of it here. I do 
not know whether this is what you referred to or not and I am just 
trying to clarify this thingfor the record. If we are wrong, very well. 

This is Mr. Ramspeck’s testimony before this committee on June 
1951. We were discussing at the same time employees under the 
Classification Act of 1949 and not related at that time, as I remember, 
to pay scales of employees in the Post Office Department. 

One member of this committee and a number of officials of the postal 
employees union who have testified in these hearings have used the figure 

f 21 percent as being the difference between the cost-of-living index and the 
rate of increase of the postal employees’ salaries of June 14,1951. This figure of 
21 percent was taken from the testimony of Mr. Robert Ramspeck, then Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission. So that the record may be straight, I wish 
to point out that the testimony of Mr. Ramspeck before this committee on June 
14, 1951, applied only to employees under the Classification Act-of 1949 and was 
in no way related to the pay scales of the employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I quote from the transcript of Mr. Ramspeck’s testimony. Page 6: 

“Mr. RAMSPECK. We are proposing a revision of the pay schedules of the 
Classification Act of 1949. This is the principal pay statute affecting the salaries 
of the white-collar workers outside of the postal service. 
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Page 4: 

“Mr. HAcen. Does your recommendation also include postal employees? 

“Mr. RAMSPECK. No, sir; it does not. We have no jurisdiction over the postal 
employees. 

Page 47: 

“Mr. ARMSTRONG. I would like to ask the Commissioner if he can tell us how 
did the increases since 1945 of postal workers compare with the increases in pay 
and wages of skilled workers as represented by members of organized labor 
groups since 1945, 

“Mr. Ramspeck. I am sorry, Mr. Armstrong, I cannot answer your question 
because I have not studied the postal pay increase, because they do not come 
under this act that we have responsible for administration. We do not admin- 
ister the postal pay legislation. The Post Office Department does. My guess 
would be that in certain categories, again mentioning the automobile workers, 
they have probably gotten more increases than the postal workers, although the 
postal workers have done better than the classification act employees. Congress 
has been a little more generous with them than with these employees on the 
average. 


I am furnishing this information to the members of this committee 
so that they might not be misled in the use of this figure of a 21-percent 
lag when considering proposed salaries for postal employees. 

I am not saying that there has not been a 21-percent lag. That is 
not the point. However, because Mr. Ramspeck’s statement has been 
used so many times I thought it might be helpful to include that in 
our discussion, 

If you are talking about what the Postmaster General said, then I do 
not have that before me, but I thought perhaps because Mr. Ramspeck’s 
statement has been used so many times, this might be helpful. ‘There 
may be other statements he made. 

I do not know. If there are, very well. I thought perhaps this 
was the matter you had in mind. If not, we will forget it. 

Mr. Horton. The statement of Mr. Ramspeck was separate and 
apart, from my recollection, Mr. Rees, and I believe I have in my files 
a copy of the statement that he made to which I have referred here. 
I will be very glad to get that and furnish it for the record if I may. 

The Carman. Yes; I will be glad if you will, because there has 
been so much discussion about his statement. You may have one in 
respect to postal workers. If you do the Chair will especially be 
glad to have it and be glad to insert that statement in the record. 

Mr. Horton. I will be glad to get that and furnish it to you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ramspeck’s view were at all times respected by 
this committee. 

(The information referred follows :) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1954. 


Hon. EpwArp H. Rees, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mk. CHAIRMAN: Following my testimony relating to H. R. 2585 be- 
fore your committee on March 12, 1951, you asked for a statement showing 
the basis of my statement that in 1951 the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission and the Postmaster General testified that a pay increase of 21 
percent would have then been necessary to meet increased living costs. The 
following excerpts are taken from the transcripts of their testimony on the dates 
shown. : 

May 16, 1951, Senate subcommittee No. 2 (postal service) hearing on 8S. 622. 

Page 203, Chairman Robert Ramspeck of the Civil Service Committee stated: 

“From August 1989 to March 1951, the consumers price index advanced from 
98.6 to 184.5, an increase of 87.1 percent. To attempt to meet this rise by a corre- 
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sponding rise in scheduled rates would require a current average pay increase 


of about 21 percent.”’ 

June 14, 1951, House committee hearing on salary increases for Federal and 
postal employees. Page 10, Chairman Ramspeck stated: 

From August 1939 to March 1951, the consumers price index advanced from 
98.6 to 184.5, an increase of 87.1 percent. To attempt to meet this rise by a corre- 
sponding rise in scheduled rates would require a current average pay increase 
of about 21 percent.” 

June 26, 1951, House committee hearing on Federal pay bill. Page 233, Post- 
master General Jesse M. Donaldson stated: 

“It would take a 20-percent increase to catch up with the cost of living; and 
on page 239, ‘I do not think, Congressman, that it would be unreasonable in 
line with the cost of living. But you cannot raise the salary to meet this cost 

f living without giving up to a 20- or 25-percent increase.’ ” 

Postal and other Federal salaries were the subject of the above-named hear- 
ings at which the statements were made, and they were understood to refer to all 
Federal salaries, including the postal service. 

I trust that this is the information desired. 

Sincerely, 
J. V. Hoxton 

The Cuamman. Mr. Cretella is recognized. 

Mr. Crerecta. Mr. Horton, you say that in convention assembled 
vour delegates voted to support H. R. 2344? 

Mr. Horron. No, sir: not in Sonvention assembled, Mr. Cretella. 
In our convention at Pittsburgh, the last one we had in 1952, Septem- 
ber, the convention voted to approve the salaries and principles con- 
tained in H. R. 2585. 

Our national convention has not taken any vote. They took no 
vote on any general pay inc Reuse. 

Mr. Creretia. On H. R. 2344 they took not action at all? 

Mr. Horton. No, sir. The bill was not available at that time. 

Mr. Crerecita. As a member of the council that you spoke about, 
you say that it was decided there to go along with H. R. 2344? 

Mr. Horron. Yes. 

Mr. Crerecta. When was the date of that action ? 

Mr. Horron. That was taken about February or March of 1953; 
again in February of 1954. 

Mr. Crerenia. Since March 1953 the following has taken place to 
your knowledge, is it not so: That there has been a 10 pipes re- 
duction in excise taxes, knoc king off $912 million income to the Gov- 
ernment? That you are aware of, are you not ? 

Mr. Horron. You are referring to the reduction in income tax ? 

Mr. Creret.a. Yes. 

Mr. Horton. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Crereia. And on the basis of approximately a half million 
men in the postal service and with an increase of $800, that would 
amount to close to $400 million, would it not? 

Mr. Horton. I would say that is about right. 

Mr. Crereia. If the proposal that is now contemplated of an in- 
crease in exemptions on income from $600 to $700 with an antic ipated 
loss of revenue of over $2 billion, which is now information that you 
did not have in March of 1953, how would that affect your present 
feelings and views toward H. R. 2344? 

Mr. Horron. We would have to leave that to your discretion, the 
discretion of this committee, Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Creretia. I am aware of that. I wanted to know what your 
views would be now. 
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Mr. Horton. Frankly, we are in full support of any move of that 
sort which might be made, but we do not feel that it would materially 
affect the salary provisions in H. R. 2585, 

Mr. Crerentia. I am ~~ ae about H. R. 2585; I am talking 
specifically about H. R. , because there would be, on the basis of 
the figures I have given to you, over $400 million increased pay cost 
on the basis of the $800 across-the-board raise, $912 million on the 
income tax reduction, and approximately $2.25 billion on the increased 
personal exemption, bringing it to the total loss of revenue or outgoing 
from the Government of $3.25 billion. Would that change your views 
on the demand or request of an $800 salary increase 

Mr. Horton. I don’t believe that would have any material affect on 
it because those amounts would apply to the entire population of the 
United States and the postal employees are only a very small minority 
of the total population. 

The individual difference in the amount of income tax would not 
be very much compared to the increase which is being asked for at 
the present pay, and the reduction in excise tax on certain items 
which are now taxed at a higher rate I don’t believe would reduce the 
living expense of the average postal supervisor enough to materially 
affect our position. 

Mr. Lesinski. Mr. Horton, I have one more question in regard to 
supervisors and clerks. Is it not true that a clerk puts in about 8 
hours a day—there might be a little differential—and that a super 
visor might put in pho 8, 10, or 12 hours a day on his base pay / 

It isn’t general, but does it happen 

Mr. Horron. Generally the time put in by the supervisor is ap 
proximately the same as that put in by the clerks or carriers. There 
are occasions, however, when emergencies come on that he puts in addi 
tional time. The clerks and carriers do, too. He is frequently asked 
by his postmaster or superiors to make certain research to make re 
ports on that requires additional time on his part, but generally the 
time put in by the supervisors and those who work for supervisors 
Ss approxim: ately the same. 

If it is over 8 hours, the clerk gets paid for it and the supervisor 
does not. 

Mr. Lesinskt. I am aware of the fact that the supervisors are 
based on an 8-hour time limitation in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Horton. That is right. 

Mr. Lesinskt. According to what you have said, not generally, but 
it does happen, a supervisor would have less chance to supplement his 
salary by an outside job for that reason. He would have less oppor 
tunity to. 

Mr. Horron. Generally that would be true. Until approximately 
3 years ago a supervisor was forbidden to have any outside employ 
ment. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. Actually, according to the law, no one in the Post 
Office Department is supposed to work on the outside. 

Mr. Horron. The law doesn’t cover it. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. I understand that is what the law is, but it is not 
followed. 

Mr. Horton. No. To my knowledge there is no law on that sub 
jectatall. It isa regulation by the Post Office Department. 
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Mr. Lesrnsxr. I beg your pardon. You are right. It is a regula- 
tion that you are not supposed to work on the outside of the Post Of- 
fice Department. After what Mr. Cretella has said here, may I 
inject « little thought? J] personally believe in spite of the increase 
in salary that this committee may give, whatever it may be, if it is 
substantial it will be an actual saving to the Department i in the long 
run because the training of personnel is very expensive, especially 
at the lower echelons. It costs the Department anywhere from $300 
to $400 a year to train a person and it takes about 5 years to train him 
properly, so by retaining the people in the Department for longer than 
5 years the proper salary increase will in the long run be a saving 
tothe whole Department. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horton. You are correct in that, in that the turnover in the 
postal field service is entirely too great now. 

It does cost money to train all of these people. Again a beginning 
salary at entrance into the service which will attract people of more 
substantial character, those who want to make it a career service rather 
than a job for just a week or two or so long as they happen to want 
it, certainly would help some. 

There was a day when the postal service was practically all com- 
posed of career people, but due to numerous factors, the pay schedules 
in particular, the Whitten amendment, and other factors, there is a 
great percentage of the postal employees now who are on a temporary 
or indefinite basis and who by reason thereof don’t feel willing to 
apply themselves and make the study for learning schemes and other 
procedures that would help them to be better and more efficient 
employees. 

Mr. Lesrysx1. Mr. Horton, for clarification purposes on the Whitten 
amendment, it is not the Civil Service Commission; it is the Depart- 
ment itself that has ruled. 

In other words, the Department can, if it so desires, make perma- 
nent appointments at this time. I understand the complications. One 
question. Why are you supporting H. R. 2585 and not H. R. 2569? 
They are the same bills. 

Mr. Horron. They are companion bills. I mentioned those at the 
beginning of the sts \tement here, support of H. R. 2585 and identical 
companion bills, H. R. 2569 by Mr. Rhodes, and we appreciate his 
introduction of that bill, and H. R. 2968 by Congressman O’Brien, 
formerly a member of this committee and from your own city. We 
appreciate his cooperation. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Thank you, Mr. Horton. That is all. 

The Crarrman. It will be observed that H. R. 2569 is similar to the 
bill under discussion this morning and it is a bill by a member of our 
committee. 

Mr. Horron. Yes. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Swygert, do you have any statement ? 

Mr. Swycerr. I have no statement at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. The gentleman from Missouri left his seat. I 
wanted to let him know that we also have before us this morning a 
gentleman from Kansas. Do you have a statement you want to make 
to this committee ? 

Mr. Lanscorr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Linscott is from Wichita, Kans. 
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Mr. Linscorr. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this 
committee, I should like to have this read in the record if you will 
please. My name is Harold L. Linscott of Wichita, Kans. I first 
wish to thank the members of this committee for the privilege of 
appearing here today. 

The Cuarrman. I will say on behalf of the committee we are glad 
to have you present. 

Mr. Linscorr. I am president of Branch No. 205 of the National 
Association of Postal Supervisors, and in behalf of that organization I 
should like to endorse completely and wholeheartedly the remarks of 
Mr. Horton, the legislative representative of the National Association 
of Postal Supervisors, with very special interest and emphasis on that 
ortion of his remarks which refers to reclassification as outlined in 

1. R. 2585. Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Linscott. We have with us this 
morning a Member of the House who is present and would like to 
testify. He has a rather brief statement to make. We have the 
Honorable Gordon McDonough from the great State of California. 

You are recognized and keep your seat where you are if you desire. 
You help the committee a lot with your presence and add dignity to it. 
We will be glad to have you testify. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. McDonoven. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I sincerely appreciate the opportunity of making a statement on be- 
half of the bill which we have under consideration at this time. 
Due to other committee assignments and obligations I have had to 
rush in and will have to rush out of here. I am glad that you have 
found time to listen to me for a few moments. I realize that you have 
had a tremendous burden. You have had a long and extended hearing 
that is not yet completed and I am not going to burden you with any 
specific facts and figures concerning the economics of this proposed 
raise in pay. 

I am definitely in favor of the Rhodes bill. I believe the postal 
employees have earned and are entitled to an increase of $800 in their 
pay scale. 

I believe that because I think it has been long delayed and I think 
that will bring them at least up to a level so that any further con- 
sideration of reclassification of positions from here on would be based 
upon that basis rather than upon the present scale. 

There are four points I would like to make and then I will termi- 
nate my statement: 

First, it is my opinion that the postal employees have earned and 
are entitled to this increase at this time. Them is evidently a definite 
need for thorough study and reclassification of postal positions. 

It should be considered after the $800 pay raise is granted. I 
think that the proposed increase in postal rates should not be tied 
to a pay scale increase. In other words, I do not believe that we 
should consider that an increase in pay is based upon an increase. in 
postal rates. 
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One is very definitely needed and if the other is needed that is a 
matter for the Congress to consider on a separate basis. 

I believe the increase in the postal pay scale is needed at this time 
in order to provide adequate wages and salaries for postal employees 
in order to attract the right kind of people to the postal service in 
competition with other industrial pay raises. 

It is my opinion that in the study of reclassification of positions, 
when it is considered, after the increase of $800 in pay rates has been 
added, special consideration should be given to the salary of super- 
visors as compared to other postal employees in view of their duties, 
responsibilities, and obligations. 

I would like to ask the privilege to extend and revise my remarks 
in addition to the statement I have made. 

The Cuamman. Without objection it is so ordered and we ap- 
preciate your statement; we are glad to have you with us this morning. 

The Chair without objection would like to insert at this point in 
the record information supplied at the request of the Chair. The 
Chair requested the Post Office Department and Civil Service Com- 
mission to furnish job description and wage analysis material which 
illustrate the approach used in making comparison with railway pay. 

Each member has the statement before him and it is just for the 
information of the committee and those interested. Without objec- 
tion it will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 9, 1954. 


Hon. Epwarp H. Rees, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Consnittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


MY Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with the request of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I have directed the representative of George 
Fry & Associates to submit some sample job descriptions and wage analysis 
materials which will illustrate the approach used in making comparisons with 
railway pay during the recent salary study of the Post Office Department field 
services. 

These materials are transmitted herewith for use of the committee. We shall 
be happy to review this information with the committee or to make available 
further information as required. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


RAILROAD WAGE STATISTICS 


Illustrative wage comparisons, class 1 steam railways 


nr i Ine 
Railroa’ jobs | i ul | Post Office jobs I or 
Tick»t clerks $3,879 | Window clerks | $3, 270-$4, 070 
Key punch onerators 3,699 | Kev nunch operator ..| 3,270- 4,070 
Stenogranhers and typists 3,859 | Clerks | 3,270- 4,070 
Investigators 5,620 | Inspectors es 4, 970- 6, 770 
Janitors 3,230 | Janitors ti. 2,870- 3, 270 
(Group) foreman 4,077 | Foreman 2 Lids 4, 787 


' Exeluding longevity 
? First level supervision mail handling 


Sour Interstate Commerce Commission 
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INDIVIDUAL RAILWAY COMPANY RATES 


Some current railroad pay rates are as follows: 


Maintenance-of-way laborers été ; ‘ per hour__ $1. 495 

1.515 

1. 555 
Section foremen (main line) ” . per month 314. 12 
Passenger conductors- ; end ....-per day * 15. 40 
Freight brakemen P _do 13. 40 
Passenger brakemen_-__- _..do 13. 25 
Yard conductors_- do * 17. 03 
Yard brakemen wad ‘ ‘ do 16.18 
jaggagemen do 15. 42 

13. 88 
Laborers (mail handling) per hour 1. 565 
Mail clerks- . per day 13. 47 


‘ Railroad pay computations use a 40-hour basic week. However, 150 miles in passenger 
service or 100 miles in freight service fills the minimum requirement for a basic day's work 
if this distance is covered, even though a full 8 hours may not be worked 

2A yard day is 8 hours. 

These are basic rates for an 8-hour day or 40-hour week unless otherwise ind 
cated. 

The pay shown above includes all increases and cost-of-living adjustments 
granted through March 1, 1954, including the recent $0.05 per hour adjustment 


Railroad pay rates on equivalent hourly basis 


Maintenance-of-way laborers $ 


Section foremen (main line) 
Supervisor of track 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
Passenger conductors__—~~-~- “ 1. 925 
Freight conductors ie . 1. 85 
Passenger brakemen J 1. 66 
Freight brakemen : 1. 675 
Yard conductors 5 sh 2.13 
Yard brakemen_ aie 2. 02 
sJaggagemen « 1. 68 
1. 735 
Laborers (mail handling) ; 1. 565 
Mail clerks— eit he 1. 68 
NOTE Equivalent hourly rates for city carriers and most clerks are $1.57 to $1.967 
(to $2.10, including longevity; present actual average of regulars is $1.955) Proposed 


hourly rates would be $1.67 to $2.01 (to $2.15, including longevity) 
TYPICAL RAILROAD JoB DESCRIPTION 


Job title: Mail clerk. 

Duties performed: Under general supervision of manager, central mailing 
bureau, assists in receiving, sorting, bundling, and mailing of incoming and out 
going railroad-baggage mail, United States mail, railroad tariffs, and supple- 
ments (approximately 10,000 pieces per day). Operates certain machines in 
preparing mail for delivery to post office or station. 

Receives incoming United States mail from mail clerk, railroad-baggage mail 
from truckdriver, and general office mail from department messengers. Sorts 
United States mail and general office mail into labeled slots or boxes according 
to address. Opens railroad-baggage mailbags and sorts mail into labeled slots or 
boxes according to address. 

Receives outgoing mail from department messengers. Sorts mail between rail 
road-baggage mail, general office mail, and United States mail according to 
address. Sorts railroad-baggage mail into labeled mailbags and general office 
mail into labeled slots or boxes according to address. Affixes postage to United 
States mail by operating postage meter machine. Removes railroad-baggage mail 
from mail bags and bundles for delivery by truckdriver to station. Bundles 
United States mail for delivery to post office by mail clerk. 

Receives tariffs, supplements, and mailing lists from Tariff Bureau. Sorts 
tariffs and supplements into shippers’ boxes, C. & O. agents, on- and off-line points, 
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other railroads, etc., according to mailing lists. Removes from boxes once a week, 
places in prepared envelopes, and includes with outgoing mail. 

Uses Multigraph folder machine and Addressograph machine in preparing 
envelopes for tariffs and supplements for mailing. 


SKILL 


Must be able to read, write, and follow instructions. Previous experience as 
messenger would be helpful but is not essential. 

Must be able to learn routine of sorting mail into proper slots, boxes, and bags. 
Must be able to learn to operate mailing machines, Multigraph folder, Grapho- 
type, postage meter, Addressograph. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Follows well-established practice. Very little individual responsibility. Pos- 
sibility of error in sorting mail but would result in only negligible loss of time. 

Receives general supervision from manager. Questionable items are referred to 
supervisor for decision as to proper handling. 


JOB CONDITIONS 


Generally good. 

Requires standing approximately 90 percent of time. 
Post-office rate: $3,270 to $4,070. 

Railroad rate : $3,508. 


” 


DEFINITION OF TITLE OF “GANG FOREMAN 


A specific question was raised as to the title of “gang foreman” as used in 
class I railroads. 

This title does not refer only to section or way foreman. It also covers first- 
line supervision of maintenance, construction, machine operation, machinists, 
trades, mail handling, freight handling, signal, stores, warehouse. 

Pay level varies depending on type of skill supervised and level of individual 
authority. 

Mr. Wirurow. At this point in the record I would like to make this 
statement. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Withrow is recognized. 

Mr. Wirnrow. These tables that are inserted in the record do not 
give a true picture. 

First of all, we have passenger conductors at $1.92 an hour. It is 
not fair to take the rate per hour of passenger conductors, because 
their rate of pay is based on miles or hours, whichever is the greater, 
and therefore in the case of passenger conductors the rate of $1.92 is 
not a true rate. 

In ie, case of freight conductors the same principle applies. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorep, Would the gentleman yield? I do not quite un- 
dae Why is it not a true rate? 

Mr. Wirnrow. It is not a true rate for this reason: That that is 
based upon 150 miles a day, and most of the runs, particularly on 
the system that I was associated with, are over 300 miles a day. 
Therefore, the pay of passenger conductors would be at least 80 per- 
cent more than would be indicated in the pay of passenger conductors 
as provided by the Postmaster General. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr, The gentleman means that that would only take 
care of the 150 miles? 

Mr. Wirnrow. Exactly. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Over and above that is the usual run? 

Mr. Wrrurow. Yes. Then we will go down to freight conduc- 
tors, $1.85 an hour for 100 miles. On the system that I have been 
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associated with, for instance, on one division we have a run of 157 
miles, so that computation on the part of the Postmaster General is 
just 50 percent off. 

Passenger brakeman, $1.66 an hour. They are paid $1.66 an hour 
for 150 miles. Most of their runs are around 300 miles, so that is 
just 100 percent out of the way. 

A brakeman receives $1.67 an hour for 100 miles, and most of the 
runs are 150 miles, so that is just 50 percent out of the way. 

The Cuamman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wirurow. Yes. 

The CHAatrMAN, Does that mean overtime ? 

Mr. Wirnrow. No; it does not. Those are the regular runs. I 
can state specifically from La Crosse, Wis., to Savannah, IIl., it is 
156 miles. 

The CuarrMan. How long does it take? 

Mr. Wirnrow. It varies; probably about 6 or 7 hours on a run. 

The Cuarrman, And, if he goes for 6 or 7 hours, he gets how much 
per hour? 

Mr. Wirnrow. He gets paid at the rate of 1214 miles to the hour, 
which would give him a rate of $23.96 for his run on the south end. 
It is just ridiculous to say that that represents the rate paid to pas- 
senger conductors, to passenger brakemen, or freight brakemen. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Withrow, would you yield? 

Mr. Wirnrow. Indeed. 

Mr. Moss. And the line with which you are familiar is not greatly 
different from the lines across the entire Nation. They are operated 
under generally the same rules and the same conditions ! 

Mr. Wrrnrow. That is true. 

The Cuarrman, The figure, as I understand, is on a mileage basis 
rather than 

Mr. Wirnrow. It figures an hourly basis; when the basis is hours 
or miles, whichever is the greater. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. And you would say in most cases the miles are 
greater ? 

Mr. Wirurow. Miles are in almost all cases the greater. 

The Cuatrman. Is there any further discussion ? 

The committee will adjourn to meet on Monday at 10 a. m. 

(Thereupon, the committee adjourned at 12:05 p. m., on Friday, 
March 12, 1954, to reconvene on Monday, March 15, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1954 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) pre 
siding. 

The Carman. It is now almost 10:30. The committee will 
resume its hearings in respect to proposed legislation providing for 
increases and other benefits for those employed in Government service, 
including those in the postal service. We will prooceed with our 
hearings. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Thomas G. Walters, who is 
operations director, Government Employees’ Council. Mr. Walters 
has appeared before our committee on many other occasions and we 
are glad to hear from him this morning. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS G. WALTERS, OPERATIONS DIRECTOR, 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ COUNCIL 


Mr. Watrers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is 
Thomas G. Walters, Operations Director of the Government Em- 
ployees’ Council of the American Federation of Labor, located at 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington 1, D. C., phone Executive 
3—2820 and 3-2821. 

The Government Employees’ Council of American Federation of 
Labor is made up of 23 National and International Unions whose 
membership, in whole or in part, are civil-service employees. The 
total Federal employee membership of the Government Employees’ 
Council is more than 500,000 members. 

Mr. Chairman, before continuing with my prepared statement I 
would like to supplement it with some things that have happened 
in the past few days: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
before referring to my prepared statement, which is dated February 
26, I would like very much to briefly comment on the recommenda- 
tions as submitted by Chairman Philip Young on February 25, to 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, relative to the 
Commissions so-called reclassification bill for Federal employees, and 
for other purposes. 

Most of the recommendations outlined by Chairman Young have 
been supported by the Government Employees’ Council for many 
years, but we cannot support the Commission’s position on uniform 
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allowance, and the reclassification of employees salaries under the 
Classification Act of 1949. We believe very strongly that employees 
who are required to wear uniforms should have them furnished. 

As we recall Chairman Young stated that the vast majority of 
resignations were from employees from grade 1 through grade 5, that 
certainly contradicts and nullifies the Commission’s 3 argument for the 
low-grade employees not receiving a salary increase. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, from the Commis- 
sion’s figures more than 175,000 employees under the Classification 
Act would receive no salary increase. Approximately 65 percent of 
all employees under the Classification Act would receive from 0 to less 
than $4 per week increase. 

Mr. Murray. Are you talking about the Classification Act for 
Government Postal Employees, Public Law 134, or the Classification 
Act of 1949? 

Mr. Waurers. 1949. 

Mr. Murray. Other classified employees. 

Mr. Watters. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. Our committee had no testimony from Mr. Young 
about that. Did he testify before the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee about the raise for classified employees outside of 
the postal service. 

Mr. Waurers. Yes. There is a bill before this committee on the 
same general subject that he testified about before the Senate Commit- 
tee, introduced by the distinguished chairman of this committee, I 
believe. 

The Cuarrman. A reclassification measure. 

Mr. Watrers. That is right. It is before this committee and as 
I understand it you were discussing all salary ramifications that are 
before this committee. 

Mr. Murray. Of course, Mr. Young will appear later in connection 
with that bill. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. The bill you are speaking about is substantiated by 
Fry Associates ¢ 

Mr. Watters. No. This bill, Congressman Withrow, contains rec- 
ommendations as submitted in principle by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and included along with other items the reclassification of the 
act of 1949. The bill was introduced only a few days ago by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committee. 

Mr. Murray. Frankly, I have never seen a copy of that bill. I 
did not know it had been introduced. 

Mr. Gross. Parliamentary inquiry. I assume now from Mr. Wal- 
ters’ testimony that we are going to hear testimony with respect to 
classified employees. 

The Cruarrman. That is correct. As I understand, Mr. Walters is 
discussing the legislation having to do with postal employees, but Mr. 
Walters occupies a rather unique position. His title is operations di- 
rector of the Government Employees’ Council and he is testifying 
on behalf, as I understand it, of all those employed in Government 
service. 

Mr. Watters. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. Have we concluded the testimony of representatives of 
the postal worke r? 
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The Cuarrman. No. However, I think Mr. Walters while he is talk- 
ing about this problem wants to comment on that. 

Mr. Gross. It is perfectly all right with me. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, | presume we have been referring to 
H. R. 8093, which was introduced by the chairman of our committee 
on February 25. Is that the bill? 

Mr. Waturers. That is right. That is the date that Mr. Young 
appeared before the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. Murray. Of course, you would expect to come back later and 
testify about that bill after Mr. Young testified, would you not? You 
should come back. 

Mr. Watters. Of course, we are always anxious to come before this 
committee and express our opinions, but it was my thinking, and 
we were hoping, that the hearings would be expedited and that this 
statement would be the statement both for the classification act people 
and the postal people. 

However, if Mr. Young changes his position and offers a new avenue 
of approach we might want to either come back and endorse it or 
come back and offer some suggestion not endorsing it. We endorse 
many of the items that he suggested to the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, such as overtime, and things of that nature. 

We are all for them. However, he took a very definite stand in 
opposition to uniform allowance and also a very definite stand in 
opposition to any salary increase for the people who the shoe might 
be hurting the foot the worst at the present time. 

Mr. Murray. I thought the uniform allowance was in the “fringe 
benefit” bill over in the Senate. 

Mr. Watrers. It is. However, Mr. Young, when he appeared in 
support of his recommendations, went on record as opposing uniform 
allowance for Federal and postal employees. 

Seventy-five percent of the total employees would receive from 
0 to less than $5 per week. 

From statements made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics officials, 
before the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, during the 
past few days indicated that in 1939 the pay level for Federal and 
postal employees was much higher than the so-called similar job out- 
side Federal Government. Tod: ay, according to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures, the average salary of these two groups of employees 
are more nearly together, which again proves conclusively that em- 
ployees outside of Government have advanced much more than the 
employees of our own Government. 

The Government Employees’ Council is very much opposed to chang- 
ing the rule of 3 to the rule of 5, as recommended by Chairman Young 
on the 25th. In most instances, it would strengthen the civil-service 
merit system, in my personal opinion, if the rule of three was changed 
to the appointment of the No. 1 on the eligible register. We know 
from past experience that if the appointing officer is permitted to 
have five to consider, his chances are greatly improved to pick em- 
ployees from a family, a neighbor, or other provisions not to the best 
interest of the merit system. 

After talking with Mr. Kaplan, members of the so-called Kaplan 
committee, and the staff members, we would like to be placed on record 
as not favoring their proposed ‘recommendations as we understand 
them at this moment. 
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During the hearings last week some statements were made relative 
to the proposed reduction in Federal income taxes, as to whether or 
not the employees and their representatives would consider that as an 
item that should reduce our request for salary increases. I would 
just like to make this comment: That the three major bills pending 
before this committee granting $800 across-the-board to postal em- 
ployees, and a percentagewise averaging somewhere near $800 to 
classification act employees, and an adjustment of salaries for postal 
supervisors are bills that were introduced some time ago, some more 
than a year ago, and the cost of living and other factors have to my 
way of thinking increased much more in the past 12 months than the 
reduction of income taxes would offset any cost item to Federal em- 
ployees at this time. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the officers, delegates, 
and members of the Government Employees’ Council, A. F. of L., 
express to each of you our thanks, for your interest in attempting to 
bring about better financial conditions among Federal and _ postal 
employees. We are hopeful that from the mass of information that 
has been presented, and will be presented by other witnesses, will 
fully justify our position for endorsing and vigorously supporting 
H. R. 2344 and other similar bills, calling for an $800 across-the- 
board salary increase and other fringe benefits for all field service 
employees of the Post Office Department ; H. R. 4556 and other simi- 
lar bills granting an average of approximately $800 increase to em- 
ployees under the classification act; and H. R. 2585 to reclassify 
supervisory employees of the Post Office Department. 

During the past several days we have listened, with a great deal of 
interest, to the presentation made by the officials of the firm of George 
Fry & Associates, and it is our considered opinion, that these officials 
were making recommendations on a question that they knew very little 
about. We cannot conceive of any group of people, without any 
previous knowledge or working experience of the field service of the 
Post Office Department, becoming experts within a period of 2 to 3 
months. 

Many of their comparisons and statements before the committee we 
believe fully substantiates our position, relative to the recommenda- 
tions made by the officials of the George Fry & Associates. 

To further strengthen that position the statement that was pur- 
portedly made by George Fry & Associates and the Post Office Depart- 
ment before this distinguished committee on last Friday relative to the 
hourly pay of certain railroad employees certainly makes it a bona 
fide position, as I see it, that the people who prepared these reports 
certainly were not familiar with the ramifications of the question that 
they were dealing with. 

During these hearings many members of the Government Employ- 
ees’ Council have submitted cost figures from Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics prepared statements to show that postal and Federal em- 
ployees are entitled to an $800 salary increase, and I do not believe it is 
necessary to take the time of this committee to restate those figures. 

I have many of the pamphlets issued by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics here before us and most of them, if not all of them, indicate 
very clearly that the phere: By in outside industry have received a greater 
increase during the past few years than have employees of the Federal 
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Government, and especially those under the classification act, both of 
the postal field service and the Classification Act of 1949. 

We are, likewise, at a loss to understand why the officials of the 
Post Office Department preferred to make their recommendations in 
a piecemeal fashion. They evidently had intended to make full ree 
ommendations when the charts and other material were prepared, but 
when they appeared before this committee they excluded from their 
recommendations fourth-class postmasters and rural carriers. 

For more than 30 years I have been closely identified with the rural 
routes of the United States, and | cannot agree with the statements 
made to this committee during the past few days, by the officials of 
the Post office Department, when they use the minimum and maximum 
hours worked by rural carriers from 4 to 6 hours. 

I trust that these officials did not intend to make the mistake of 
saying that no rural letter carrier worked more than 6 hours per day. 
If this is the Post Office Department’s information, I would be glad 
to furnish many, many rural routes that cannot be served in 7 or 8, and 
in any cases In 9 hours per day. 

The Cuamman. I do not recall, although I may be mistaken, any 
post “fice official making the statement that no rural carrier worked 
more than 6 hours per day. Did you hear that testimony ¢ 

Mr. Wavrers. I may be wrong, Mr. Chairman, but if my memory 
serves me correctly it was Mr. Lyons who states—at least I under- 
stood him to leave the impression—that rural carriers were working 
from 4 to 6 hours per day. I said I hoped he did not intend to leave 
that impression. 

As I reeall, Mr. Chairman, he used the figures 4 and 6, which at 
least inferred that they were working 6 hours a day. I did not intend 
to completely quote him here. I said, “I trust that these officials did 
not intend to make the mistake of saying that no rural letter carrie: 
worked more than 6 hours per day.” 

However, it certainly would leave the impression, at least to my 
way of thinking, that they were attempting to say that all rural car 
riers worked less than 40 hours a week. I think, from what I know 
about the rural service, that rural carriers are entitled to more equip 
ment maintenance than they are receiving and just for the record |] 
would like to quote from my hometown newspaper in Toccoa, Ga., in 
which it has a column each week entitled, “20 Years Ago in Toccoa,” 
because it goes back and refreshes our memory of things that hap 
pened 20 years ago. 

This is the item that I desire to call to the attention of this com 
mittee : 

Claud Groover, Inc., local Ford dealer, has announced prices on new 1934 Fords 
The highest priced, deluxe car, sells for $755.46. This is delivered price 
Of course, we all know about what the cost of automobiles are. 

The CuatrMan. It would be the same car, would it not? 

Mr, Waters. It would be the same name of the car and it would 
be the same car as was the car of that day and age, and of course, that 
brings us to the point that our standard and mode of living has con 
ste untly increased, which we are all very happy of, but for the day in 
which that car served it met the same purpose and the same demands 
as the car of 1954 meets and serves for this day and generation. 
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The Cuatrman. And as the horse and buggy served 20 years before 
that / 

Mr. Wauvers. That is right, sir, and those of us who were fortu- 
nate enough to have a good rubber-tired buggy and a pretty horse 
were in the Cadillac class about 40 years ago as compared to today, 
which of course again fully demonstrates how we have moved for- 
ward in a better enjoyment of our life in this country. 

The Government Employees’ Council has long advocated a re- 
classification, especially of the supervisory offici als in the field service 
of the Post Office Department, but since it is almost 3 years since 
Federal and postal employees have received a salary adjustment, we 
ft recommend that these employees be granted a salary increase 

n keeping with the provisions of H. R. 2344, H. R. 4556, and H. R. 
2585 and then go into the subject of reclassification of the supervisory 
positions in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

Personally, I do not think we have had so much said recently 
about reclassification of jobs and salaries and so on, that the postal 
supervisors bill is not a job reclassification bill, but simply an ad- 
justment of salaries that were plugged for in 1951 when the $800 
ceiling was put on by the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on February 5, 1954, 
the executive council of the American Federation of Labor released 
the following statement, in support of Federal and postal employee 
pay legislation: 


A. F. or L. Execurive Councit Supports FEDERAL SALARY INCREASES 


The executive council of the American Federation of Labor, meeting on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1954, in Miami Beach, Fla., released the following statement. 

The executive council strongly urges the second session of the 83d Congress 
to take immediate and favorable action on pending salary legislation affecting 
underpaid postal and other Government workers. Bills to provide financial 
relief to these Federal employees have been shamefully ignored by the admin- 
istration. Any further deferral can only be regarded as shabby treatment 
of Federal workers. 

The pay bills before Congress are: 

1. For postal employees: 8S. 1685 in the Senate and H. R. 2344 in the House 
of Representatives. 

2. For Classification Act employees: H. R. 4556 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

A perpetuation of the present low-wage scale is both unjust and bad policy. 
The injustice stems from the fact that Government personnel are totally de- 
pendent upon Congress for equitable wages, denied as they are the right afforded 
employees in private industry to strike for their economic demands. This de- 
pendency must be accepted by Congress as a moral obligation to act once the 
need for remedial action becomes obvious. That need has been painfully obvious 
throughout the 31 months since last Congress adjusted Federal wages. 

Low wages are bad policy because it is a more expensive policy in the long run. 
Financial worries inevitably apply incalculable pressures on the efficiency and 
productivity of the employee. 

This is true whether it be in Government or private industry. However, when 
this situation develops in Government with the resultant waste of public funds, 
it becomes the concern of everyone. 

Studies and economic surveys made by the various Federal employee unions 
disclose an abnormally high percentage of dual employment among Government 
workers. Representatives of these groups are prepared to show that approxi- 
mately 50 percent of their membership are forced to work either full time or 
part time after their tour of Federal duty. It can also be shown that nearly 40 
percent of the wives of Federal workers are obligated to seek employment outside 
the home. 
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The executive council can only regard these situations as an aggravation of 
the present problem of unemployment, ;.bove and heyond the unwholesome effect 
dual em»vloyment has on those attempting to hold down two jobs. As long-as work 
opportunity continues to be tight and unemployment cuntinues on the increase, 
dual employment by a large segment of the labor market has the effect of depriv 
ing other workers of a chance to earn a livelihood. 

Federal employees should not be misled by the current attempt of the Eisen- 
hower administraiton’s assurance that everything possible is being done to 
strengthen the civil-service system. The loadstone in a strong civil-service 
system is a saving wage, not merely a wage which keeps the employee on a 
marginal basis year in and year out. 

Unless and until the administration gets squarely behind specific legislation to 
increase Federal salaries, any statement about strengthening the civil-service 
system is nothing more thau another meaningless promise. Employees are justi 
fied in their insistence that any program designed to improve Federal employ 
ment can neither straddle nor duck the issue of adequate wages. 

The salary bills now before Congress affecting postal and classification act 
employees should commend themselves to every Member of Congress who believes 
in good government and fair treatment of its employees. Federal workers are not 
asking for charity or a handout. They are insisting, however, for a fair day's 
wage for a fair day’s work. 


We have here at the Government Employees’ Council’s office the 
information as furnished by the Bureau of*Labor Statistics of the 
Labor Department, but since many other representatives of the A. F. of 
L. affiliated groups have submitted a cross section of these charts, salary 
rates, and other official information for statistical data, we feel that 
it is not necessary to continue to resubmit this type of information. 

On February 19, 1954, a committee representing the Government 
Employees’ Council A. F. of L., issued the following press release, 
stating our position relative to the recommendations made by the offi- 
cials of the Post Office Department and the George Fry Co.: 


GEC STATEMENT AND Press RELEASE 


The Government Employees’ Council of the American Federation of Labor is 
composed of 23 national and internaitonal unions who represent the majority of 
postal employees. The total Federal employee membership of the Government 
Employees’ Council is more than 500,000 members. 

The Government Employees’ Council of the American Federation of Labor, 
fully appreciative of the effort of the Postmaster General to come up with a 
workable reorganization program, believe that the proposals submitted to Con- 
gress are unworkable, unfair, and impracticable in many respects. 

The plan was hastily conceived by the firm of George Fry and Associates, who 
are presumed to be qualified in the field of job evaluation or they woulld not 
have been selected. 

However, the study reveals that while Fry and Associates indicate consider 
able familiarity with jobs that are not primarily concerned with mail handling, 
they show a complete unfamiliarity with the important duties and require 
ments of the larger number of postal employees, including supervisors, postal 
transport clerks, post-office clerks and letter carriers. 

Basically, the Post Office Department is a mail handling organization. The 
Fry study is primarily concerned with the occupations that are incidental and 
supplemental to the main functions of the postal operations. Fry and Associ- 
ates were guilty of many basic errors in making their study. 

First, it is evident from their report that, while a number of installations 
were casually studied, their conclusions were largely based upon activities at 
the post office in their home city, Chicago. The Chicago post office is not a typi 
cal mail installation. Perhaps the only post office whose operation is comparable 
to Chicago is the New York Post office, and even here there are essential 
differences. 

The eight men who made the study failed to contact the representatives of 
the men who actually perform the various functions and the study reflects a 
complete lack of functional knowledge of mail operations on the part of Fry 
and Associates. 
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As a result, some of the recommendations reach the point of absurdity. The 
proposed pay increases contained in the plan range from $10 a year to the 
post-offige clerk and letter carrier in grade 3, up to an increase of $5,150, for 
the postmaster in the Chicago post office. 

Because of this and many other inequities, the Government Employees’ Coun- 
cil is compelled to withhold their endorsement of the proposals of the Post- 
master General. We believe that further study of reclassification, supervised 
by the Congress of the United States, is necessary before a reclassification bill 
should be enacted by the Congress. 

It is imperative, however, that the Congress give immediate and prompt 
consideration to pay raise legislation for postal employees. There is an urgent 
and immediate need for pay increases such as provided in the Withrow bill, 
H. R. 2344. The salaries of postal employees have lagged considerably behind 
the salaries of workers in outside industry; postal salaries have not kept up 
with the increase in the cost of living, and are in need of an immediate upward 
adjustment. 


This press release was signed by Mr. Doherty, president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, Mr. Thomas as president of 
the National Postal Transport Association, Mr. Campbell, as presi- 
dent of American Federation of Government Employees, Mr. Me- 
Avoy, as president of National Association of Post Office and Rail- 
way Mail Handlers, Watchmen and Messengers, Mr. Walters, as 
operations director of Government Employee’s Council A. F. of L., 
Mr. Horton, as legislative representative of National Federation of 
Postal Supervisors, Mr. Warfel, as president of National Association 
of Special Delivery Messengers, Mr. George, as president of National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, and Mr. Castiglioni, as legislative 
representative of National Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle 
Employees. 

Shortly following that press release another press release was is- 
sued by the Government Employees’ Council and was signed by Mr. 
Campbell as president of the American Federation of Government 
Employees; Mr. Stephens, as president of American Federation of 
Technical Engineers; Mr. Munro, as Washington representative of 
Metal Trades Council and Central Labor Union of the Panama Canal 
Zone: Mr. Burrows, as Washington representative of International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Mr. Weathersby, as president of 
Local No. 44, International Association of Machinists, and myself as 
operations director of Government Employees’ Council, A. F. of L., 
and this statement states our position in opposition to the statement 
made by Chairman Young in his recommendations to the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, legislation now before this com- 
mittee. 

The Government Employees’ Council of the American Federation of Labor 
composed of 23 national and international unions with a membership in excess 
of 500,000 including classified employees, believes that the program announced 
by the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission is commendable in many re- 


spects, and that great affort has been expended to develop such a forward-look- 
ing program. 

That part of the program, however, which has to do with pay increases for 
classified employees is wholly inadequate and does not recognize to any appre- 
ciable degree the ever-widening gap between the increase in cost of living and 
take-home pay that has taken place since 1939. This has caused the loss of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in pay to classified employees. 

The pay recommendations which have been made by the Civil Service Com- 
mission result in discriminatory treatment of employees to the extent that 65 
percent of the classified employees will receive the unrealistic sum of less than 
$4 a week, and 75 percent of the classified employees will receive the unrealistic 
sum of less than $5 a week. 
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Coming as it does after a wait of nearly 3 years and bearing in mind that ab- 
solutely no increase is recommended for the 176,522 lowest-paid employees, while 
pay in private industry has moved up steadily, the total inadequacy of this pro- 
posal must be apparent to all who are aware of economic conditions. 

Because of this and many other inequities the Government Employees’ Coun- 
cil is compelled to withhold its endorsement of that portion of the Civil Service 
Commission’s recommendations pertaining to salary increases. We believe that 
a further review by the Congress of the needs of classified employees to meet the 
increased cost of living which has affected all segments of our population is 
urgently needed. 


It is imperative that the Congress give immediate and prompt consideration 
to pay-raise legislation for classified employees such as provided in the Withrow 
bill, H. R. 4556, which grants increases ranging from $400 in the lower grades 
to $1,125 in the top grades. The salaries of classified employees have lagged 
considerably behind the salaries of workers in outside industry; have not kept 
up with the increased cost of living, and are in need of an immediate upward 
adjustment. 

Over the weekend, Mr. Chairman, according to the press, the Dis 
trict of Columbia has announced just what the employees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would receive under this proposal. According to 
the figures that appeared in the paper yesterday, 1,877 employees 
under the General Services Act would receive no salary increase and 
out of a total employment in the District of Columbia of 8,675, 2,734 
would receive no increase whatsoever, 1,050 would receive a $20 in- 
crease per annum, and 757 would receive a $75 increase per annum, 
156 would receive a $26 salary increase per annum, and 254, a $50 
increase per annum, and the other employees would receive from $185 
up to S300. 

Of course, there are only a very few who would receive the $800. 
That is the only information I have on that, just what I read in the 
paper, 

During the hearings a good deal of comparison was attempted to 
be made by officials of the Post Office Department relative to the pay 
of schoolteachers being below the pay received by at least postal em 
ployees. We are not arguing that that is not true, but the point that 
we would like to make, and I am sure we all agree, is that schoolteach- 
ers throughout the country are greatly underpaid and have been for 
some many, many years. In the March 9 issue of Look magazine you 
will find an article by Robert Hutchins and he says this as one of the 
statements appearing in this article: 

We are already short 72,000 teachers. Yet 60,000 of those we have leave the 
profession every year. One reason, of course, is that they are not paid a living 
wage. 

In the recent issue of the A. F. of L. news report dated March 5, 
1954, an article headed “Newark, N. J. Has This To Say” along with 
other items in the article: 

We are losing 100,000 teachers a year to jobs that pay a living wage. 


So that in my mind would certainly convince all of us, if we are not 
already convinced, that schoolteachers are way underpaid and I do 
not think it is a good idea to attempt to say that employees of another 
agency or another department of Government should be compared to 
a group of conscientious employees who all America have known for 
many, many years are greatly underpaid. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in order to fully pro- 
tect the employees working in the post office on the Canal Zone, we 
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respect fully urge that H. R. 2344 be amended to contain the following 
language: 

In the exercise of the authority granted by section 81 of title 2 of the Canal 
Zone Code, as amended, the Governor of the Canal Zone is authorized and 
directed to grant, as of the effective date of this Act, additional compensation to 
postal employees of the Canal Zone Government, based on the additional com- 
pensation granted by this Act to similar employees in the field service of the 
Post Office Department of the United States. 

Similar language, to the above-suggested amendment, has been 
inserted in previous legislation, and the modification of this language 
would make it somewhat mandatory, that the Governor of the Canal 
Zone grant to the postal employees on the zone, salary inereases in 
keeping with the provisions of the legislation that becomes law by 
this Congress. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, from the information 
developed by questions from the members of the committee, to the 
officials of the Post Office Department and the Labor Department as 
well as the officials of the George Fry Associates Co., an $800 per 
annum salary ine - se is fully justified. 

Recently Mrs. St. George, Congresswoman from the great State of 
New York, in an | sane presented to the American Federation of 
Government Employees sponsored civil service anniversary party the 
following statement : 


It is my belief that every Member of Congress is in favor of a wage adjustment. 
Their thinking varies however, in the amount and the method of application. 
Statistical figures furnished by the Department of Labor indicate that the 
average base salary under the Classification Act is today 22.8 percent behind 
the cost of living index. The salaries of post office employees and others are 
also far behind. 


Recently the executive council of the American Federation of Labor 
issued a statement urging Congress to enact legislation that would 
grant all postal and Federal employ ees a Salary increase, and I would 
like to quote one paragraph from their press release. 

The loadestone in a Strong civil-service system is a saving wage not merely a 
wage which keeps the employees on a marginal basis, year in and year out. 
Unless and until the administration gets squarely behind specific legislation to 
increase all Federal salaries any statement about strengthening the civil-service 
system is nothing more than another meaningless promise. 


The CHairman. From where do you quote that quotation? By 
whom ? 

Mr. Wavrers. By the executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor. It was in their complete quote that I read into the record 
earlier in this statement. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you. 

Mr. Waurers. Mr. Chairman, from time to time we hear people, 
and sometimes Members of Congress advocate the theory that Federal 
and postal employees salaries should be based on normal conditions 
that existed in the past. I have always subscribed to the theory that 
in a great country like ours that nothing is normal, what we look upon 
as normal today could be and has been on many occasions outmoded 
within a very few months. 

When we attempt to base our salaries on conditions that existed in 
1939 we lose sight of the fact that we have constantly changed our 
way of living in these United States, from 1939 up to 1954. To 
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strengthen my argument I would like to quote some excerpts from 
an article that appeared in February 14, 1954, Sunday Star, on the 
page opposite the editorial page, entitled “Back to Normaley Drives 
Can’t Go Back Far in Our Changing World.” 


Can we conclude that 1947-49 was normal, or 1939? To do either would be 
misleading, for what is normal one year may cease to be so the next year. 


A DEFINITION 


About the best way to describe “normal” when we are thinking about living 
or business conditions in our ever-changing world is today that normal is the 
average of the recent past. Something new comes along, you get used to it and 
that becomes normal. That is one reason why statisticians who compile index 
numbers change the base period from time to time. It doesn’t really mean very 
much to the worker, the farmer, or the teacher to report that according to official 
statistics, his or her standard of living is 218 percent better than that of grand- 
father, back in the days of normalcy. The worker and the voter wants to know: 
“How am I doing?” 

When we say a thing is normal we mean it is something that we are accus 
tomed to yet we don’t have to be very old to realize that we are getting accus 
tomed to new things right along, and disaccustomed to old ones. The ladies will 
remember that, before nylon became plentiful, rayon was the thing; and before 
the war it was silk. Not too many will wish to confess that cotton stockings 
were once quite normal within living memory. 

Clothing styles lead us quickest into new normals and out of old ones, as we can 
see quite readily by looking over the pictures in old magazines and books. 

Styles, of course, are not confined to clothing. The model T was once the 
normal American car, before the horse and buggy had ceased to be a common 
means of travel. 

Transportation of all sorts used to take 8 percent of the city wage and clerical 
worker’s dollar in the mid-1930’s. Today it takes half again as much. 

What will be normal tomorrow, next year, 10 years from now? Will atomic 
energy relegate present sources of light and power to the limbo of the gaslight 
era? Will formed in place plastics and fiberglass replace metal airplane and 
automobile bodies? Will printed circuits for unitized electronic components 
become normal and make present wiring outmoded. 

WATCH PATENT OFFIC! 

The key to tomorrow’s normal lines is the Patent Office. There every day the 
mailman delivers the secrets of the future. It is there we must look for the 
future normal uses of the atom in medicine, in food processing, in controls, in 
chemical synthesis. From the inventions filed in that office will spring whole 
new industries yet undreamed of, to take their place in our normal lives or those 
of our children. 

That the TV set of today will before long find its way to the scrap heap is not 
difficult to foresee. What is harder to grasp is that the automobile of the future 
will make even the most modern car of 1954 as old-fashioned as the hand signals 
by which the cops directed Fifth Avenue traffic in New York in 1920. 

Mr. Chairman, a picture along with this article illustrated several 
homes all with TV antennas, with.this caption, “Ten years ago the 
house without the television antenna was ‘normal’.” 

Last week the Bureau of Labor Statistics officials while testifying 
before the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee stated that 
production workers in private industry salaries had advanced about 
25 cents an hour since the postal and federal employees received their 
last salary increase in 1951. With the Federal Government’s own 
figures and statement, this clearly proves that our position is sound 
in recommending an $800 increase for all Federal and postal em 
ployees. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to call 
to your attention that the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures include 
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the purchase of such items as whisky and beer in computing the cost 
of living but does not include donations for churches, religious insti- 
tutions, or benevolent or charitable organizations. This, to my way 
of thinking, makes the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures most 
inaccurate. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in closing I strongly 
recommend that this committee approve legislation in keeping with 
H. R. 2344 and H. R. 4556, and when all Federal and postal employees 
have received a salary increase in keeping with H. R. 2344 and H. R. 
4556, we strongly recommend the adoption of the intent and provisions 
of H. R. 2585. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
and trust that within a short period of time the financial conditions 
of the Federal and postal employees will be greatly improved. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. I think that is a very fine report, Mr. Walters. I 
wanted to ask you about one item here. You were referring to the 
fact that in 1934, I think, your hometown paper said that a Ford car 
sold for $755.46. I did not remember it was that cheap. 

Mr. Downy. Mr. Reams, will you yield a minute? 

Mr. Reams. Yes. 

Mr. Dowpy. In 1938 IT bought a Ford V-8 for $750 new. 

Mr. Watters. According to this article, Mr. Dowdy, this is the 
deluxe model, the highest-priced car they sold in 1934. 

Mr. Dowpy. I do not think mine was a deluxe. I never did ask them 
ubout that. 

Mr. Reams. That is not what I think is the important part in this 
question. You said just before that time that a man with a good 
rubber-tire buggy and a good horse was in the Cadillac class. How- 
ever, was that not the time also when a rural route carrier put in 10, 
12, and sometimes 14 hours a day delivering on a route that does not 
take more than half that time now ? 

Mr. Watters. That is true to some extent, Congressman Reams, 
because in those days the vast majority of the rural carriers were 
using old dobbin and a buggy and they would leave early in the morn- 
ing and come back late in the afternoon. I can recall living on a 
rural route. 

Our place was about two and a half miles from the post office, and 
manv times in the wintertime it was dark when he would pass where 
we lived. 

The roads were bad and it slowed him down tremendously. How- 
ever, of course roads have improved, automobiles have improved, 
transnortation has improved, and the whole United States has im- 
proved. There is no question but what it is not as burdensome to the 
mn today as it was in those days when we were exposed all day to 
bad weather and, of course, we used the horse and buggy. 

Mr. Reus. Mavbe T did not get your point correctly. My only 
point was that there have been a good many advantages that have come 
to the rural carrier . 

Mr. Watters. Oh, ves. T did not mean to leave that impression at 
all, but the point I did attempt to make was that today postal and 
Federal emplovees have not kept abreast of the times as we have 
moved forward. 
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Mr. Reams. You, like other witnesses here, have given constructive 
criticism of the Fry report. You understand, I am sure, that the Fry 
report is just a part of the testimony, like the testimony of any other 
witness, to be considered by this « ‘ommittee. 

Mr. Watrers. I agree with that to this extent, Congressman Reams: 
I think the very fact that it comes as an endorsement of a Cabinet mem- 
ber and after spending some $45,000 of the taxpayers’ money to collect 
this information, it is naturally, and I guess will have a greater impact 
on the public than a statement made by me or some other fellow repre- 
senting a Government employee group. 

After all, the Fry & Associates recommendations plus the whole 
setup of the Post Office De »partment, which is in substance a recom- 
mendation of the administration endorsing that general proposal. 
That is the way I see it personally. I hope I am wrong. I hope that 
you good ladies and gentlemen of this committee will give just as much 
or a little more consideration to the facts submitted by people who have 
devoted their life to this type of work, rather than to a group of people 
who devoted about 2 months to this study. 

Mr. Reams. I think what we are looking for is the truth, the real 
facts, and we are going to take them wherever we can get them. That 
part of it from the Fry report that seems to be valid I believe is what 
the members of the committee want. I notice that nearly every witness 
who has appeared here has spoken of the Fry report as though they 
thought that was the bill itself. That is not the bill that is before us. 
What is going to be before us we have just gotten this morning, I 
believe. That Fry report is not the bill. That is just the basis for 
testimony and evidence for forming the opinion of the members. 

Mr. Watrers. We agree with you on that, but put yourself in our 
position. All the newspaper headlines that blared forth throughout 
the United States when that Fry report was made known seemed to 
indicate that that was the thing that we all need to save us from desti- 
tution and everything else, and it was certainly an impact on the 
employees and they felt it ve ry keenly. 

Mr. Reams. Do you not think the Fry report, though, was something 
that was needed? Of course, if it was in perfect form and everybody 
could agree it was perfect that would be fine, but it was needed to have 
something that would indicate a study of that kind. I noticed you said 
that the Fry report was not made by people who had experience in the 
postal system. 

That may be valid and undoubtedly is. In some places it would 
indicate that they did not have, but is ‘that not a service organization 
and a professional organization similar to a lawyer? He tries a lot of 
cases that he has no personal experience with, and yet at the same time 
he does have to acquire enough knowledge to write briefs, build up the 
theory of the case. and present it. 

Mr. Watters. That is basically true, yes. 

Mr. Reams. I think it is a fine report that you made on this and 
a good analysis of the situation, but I did want to express my v iewpoint 
that undue fear has been expressed of the Fry report. I think it has 
made a contribution. 

Every witness who has come here has made some contribution. 
Regardless of what it is it has made the members think. 

Mr. Watters. The thing that scares us about the unimportance of 
this report, coming from the field we find that many outside industries 
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and big organizations such as the National Manufacturers Association 
and others are urging the people to wholeheartedly support the Fry 
report and one of our previous witnesses—lI believe it was President 
Doherty of the National Association of Letter Carriers—inserted in 
the record a pamphlet that was mailed out by the National Manufac- 
turers Association urging the whole universe of the people in the 
United States to get behind this great thing and put it across imme- 
diately, so it is something to be worried about, I think, as far as where 
we sit. 

Mr. Reams. You call attention to the dangers. There is one there 
all right, outlined very effectively in your statement. Thank you. 

Mr. Waxrers. I would like the record to show that we have never 
opposed any type of study that would improve the knowledge of the 
people in general and especially of those closest to the scene of the 
personnel and working conditions in the field service of the Post 
Office Department, but we do not think it can be done in those 3, 4, 5 or 
6 months. We think there should be a good constructive study such 
as was made when Public Law 134 was enacted which consumed some 
i8 months by a committee of the Post Office Department along with a 
very active committee from this committee with the aid and assistance 
and whatever contribution the Federal employee groups could give. 
Dozens of meetings were held in this room by the employee groups and 
the members of this committee who made that long distance and they 
came up with a wonderful piece of legislation. 

Mr. Reams. You are not opposed to the principle of reclassification ? 

Mr. Watrers. No, sir; but we are opposed to doing it in a quick 
and unjust fashion without getting all the facts and all the ramifica- 
tions to it. We would be happy to cooperate with this committee and 
the Post Office Department or with the Civil Service Commission in 
going into a very detailed study of this whole question. Very sincerely 
we will go into that wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Reams. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have any other questions / 

Mr. Reams. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. I have just a couple of questions along the line of the 
gentleman from Ohio. These rural carriers who by both more modern 
equipment and highways have reduced the hours they work on their 
route are also faced with the need in their role as taxpayers and con- 
sumers of paying for those improvements. 

They have to pay the taxes for the highways and the roads and 
they have to pay the increased cost of the better equipment. There- 
fore, while their hours may be reduced, the net return to them has 
to be increased in order for them to use these improvements. 

Mr. Waurers. That is true. I would like to add in most cases where 
the hours have been reduced the mileage and the work has been in- 
creased. 

Mr. Moss. That is accounted by the fact that we have had a tre- 
mendous increase in population in this country in the. last 20 years. 

Mr. Waurers. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. Undoubtedly they have had quite an increase in the num- 
ber of stops on their rural routes. 

Mr. Waurers. And the number of routes have decreased. 
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Mr. Moss. That is right. I think that it is being planned on an 
accelerated base, is it not, rather than leaving it more or less stable / 

Mr. Waurers. There is a lot of indication of that at the moment— 
some, at least. 

Mr. Moss. In your remarks directed to the Fry report, while it 
is true that it is just testimony before this committee, it is also true 
that it is the foundation of the Department’s proposal and to the 
extent that you disagree with it you must, if you are to present a 
proper case, point out the areas of disagreement, and where you feel 
it is in error, you must point out the errors. 

That is the reason why we see the constantly recurring criticism 
of the report. 

Mr. Watters. That is right. That is our position. Of course, 
we have not had an opportunity to see the latest recommendations as 
mentioned by Congressman Reams, but I would presume that is some 
thing along the same general line. I haven’t seen it, though. 

Mr. Moss. I have not seen that either. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Reams, are you not referring to the bill H. R. 
8093, which pertains to classified employees outside the postal serv 
ice? You do not have any drafts of any bills of the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. Reams. I stand corrected on that, Mr. Murray. I just received 
it now since I have been here, and I thought it was the postal bill, 
but I see that you are correct. It is to amend the Classification Act 
of 1949 and the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as amended, and 
for other purposes, so it isa general bill and not the postal bill that we 
have. 

Mr. Moss. Is not one of the weaknesses of the Fry report the fact 
that the employees themselves were not permitted to participate in 
any of the evaluations of positions and in the conclusions that were 
reached in that report ? 

Mr. Watters. I think you are absolutely correct there, because I 
cannot see how any expert would know more than the fellow who 
ad actually been doing the job for years, and years, and years. 

I think you have the right approach there. 

The Cuarrman. Let me interrupt there. Is it not a fact that the 
Fry report is a recommendation from Fry & Associates to the Post 
Office Department ? 

Mr. Watters. I agree with you on that to this extent, Mr. Chair- 
man, but we think that the Post Office Department has endorsed that 
recommendation. 

The Cuarmman. That may be true. I assume it is. Probably it 
is true, but you talk about Fry themselves, a management engineering 
firm. It is their recommendation and as you suggest the Post Office 
Department—— 

Mr. Watters. The strong arm of the Post Office Department, as 
we get it, has endorsed it, which perhaps gives it a good deal more 
weight than if Fry & Associates had justified that report without 
any recommendation by the Post Office Department. 

The C HAIRMAN. I agree with you, the Post Office Department’s 
endorsement gives it added we ight. 

Mr. Moss. I think on the Fry report we cannot overlook the fact 
that it does present to us an evaluation of postal positions and that 
therefore in recommending to us or bringing to us certain conclusions 
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we certainly should examine closely into the methods used in the 
evaluation by Fry & Associates. 

The recommendation is no better than the methods employed in de- 
veloping facts quoted in it. I think we have to go very carefully 
into the background of the study itself. I think we need much more 
detailed information and some of the working materials, some of the 
worksheets, used in reaching these conclusions. Certainly I know 
that before I would accept the recommendations I would want far 
more comprehensive information than has been supplied to the com- 
mittee so far and I intend when we get into the actual task of writing 
legislation or considering specific legislation to request more detailed 
material. 

I think you made an excellent statement. I want to compliment 
you. 

Mr. Watters. Thank you. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Broyhill ? 

Mr. Broyuiti. Mr. Walters, I would like to state that I think your 
observation of the difficulty in using statistics or any figure to com- 
pare the increased standards of living is almost impossible. Then you 
pointed out there that the Bureau ‘of Labor Statistics figures were 
somewhat inaccurate, but even conceding that they were accurate, that 
1939 was a normal year, and that there has not been any increase in 
the standard of living, your request is still justified by using those 
figures alone, and pointing out that there has been an increase in the 
standard of living with new inventions and new luxuries for the home. 

Then you have to take that increase as shown by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and add more to it; is that correct ? 

Mr. Watters. That is right. 

Mr. Broyui.. That is the reason I maintain that your $800 across- 
the-board increase and the measure I proposed, which was an average 
of about an $800 increase, should be a minimum and not a maximum. 
I think it is a very good point you made there. 

Mr. Waurers. M: any items that we consider today as a necessity in 
our everyday living were not even thought of in 1939 as the masses 
of the people were affected. 

Mr. Broyuiii. Just throwing all those out you can still use that 
1939 figure just as you requested ? 

Mr. Watters. I think so, yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Walters, I notice your statement here is very 
comprehensive. I believe that you repr esent all of the Federal em- 
ployees. I wonder if you in your position would care to state your 

feeling in respect to certain classes of Federal employees as being 
more in need of a raise than others. 

For instance, we have been particularly studying the postal em- 
ployees. I wonder what your feeling is. I know you might be reluc- 
tant because you represent all of them, but do you feel that all Federal 
employees are in need of the same pay raise? : 

Mr. Watrers. Practically the same pay raise as far as the cost of 
living is concerned, yes. They all received a pay raise in 1951 and 
none of the groups under the Classification Act or the act of 1949, as 
amended, and the field service postal employees, have received a salary 
increase since 1951 and basically since 1939 their salary increases 
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have been somewhat similar, so if one group is justified for a salary 
increase the other group would be justified to about the same degree. 

Taking the statement made by a distinguished member of this 
committee, Mrs. St. George, I feel that all the groups, both classified 
and employees of the field service of the Post Office Department, can 
fully justify around a 20 or 22 percent salary increase, 1f you w anted 
to figure it actually on that basis. 

Mr. Avexanper. We have had much more testimony, though, in 
respect to the postal employees, and it was my impression, maybe 
false, that the postal employees were a little more in need of a salary 
increase than certain other of your Federal employees. 

Mr. Watrers. It would be most difficult to say from my knowledge 
as to which would be the greatest in needs. I think they all are in 
need myself. The indication of all the things in the past up to the 
present time I think would substantiate that. Of course, there are 
going to be some witnesses appearing before this committee shortly 
that will deal directly with classification act employees. 

Mr. Atexanver. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Walters, you mentioned a moment ago the increase 
in exemptions for the purpose of income taxation from $600 to $700. 
What is the opinion of your organization in regard to that increased 
exempt ion ¢ 

Mr. Watrers. I did not mean to mention that I was thinking of the 
future. IT meant to leave reference to what has already been approved 
by the committee. I did not mean to get into that $700 because that 
is all speculation up to the present. Personally, I would be for it. 

Mr. Coir. Would your organization be for jit ? 

Mr. Watrers. We haven't taken a position on it. In fact, that has 
broken in the papers in the last few days and we haven't discussed that 
item up to this time. 

Mr. Core. Unfortunately—and to me it looks like a danger point— 
that proposition is to come before the Congress before we can possibly 
deal with a salary increase. In fact, it will be before the House 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week. If that is done, that is, if the 
exemptions are increased from $600 to $700 for individuals per year, 
it is going to reduce the revenue of this Government by $2,400 mil- 
lion. If an $800 a year increase across-the-board were granted to all 
Federal employees it would cost the Government approximately 
1.2 billion. You cannot take it away and give it out. 

Every dollar that the Government pays out must be taken from 
the taxpayer. 

Last January income taxes went down 10 percent, and many of the 
excess profits taxes went off. Last week we passed a bill in the House 
that reduced excise taxes. This week we will pass a bill that will 
further reduce taxes and thereby reduce revenue. 

Let me say to you I am for an increase for the postal employees and 
other Federal workers, but what worries me is where are we going 
to get the money? You say you personally favor an increase in 
income tax exemption. Would you want that increase if it is going 
to jeopardize your increase in salary? 

Mr. Watrer. No. I would have to say no to that, Mr. Cole. Of 
course we are all inclined to be for anything that would reduce our 
expenses. 
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Mr. Cote. We are going to have to take a stand on it come Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. Watters. That is true. 

Mr. Core. That is worrying me. 

Mr. Watrers. Of course, our number one worry is to get some 
more meat and bread money for those people who we are attempting 
to represent and I am sure you realize that position and we certainly 
appreciate the fact that you are for a salary increase for postal and 
Federal employees and we hope that all the members of this committee 
will be so inclined. 

Mr. Core. I hope you can see my problem. 

Mr. Waurers. Oh, we see that, definitely. 

Mr. Coir. If the Congress increases exemptions, then they are 
going to have a good argument against this bill. 

Mr. Watrers. I hate to disagree with you on that, but I don’t see 
how they could. If the employees are justified in this salary increase 
they ought to get jt. 

Mr. Core. If we do not have the money then what? 

Mr. Wavrers. We can get it if we carry on all the ramifications of 
this great program in the United States. 

That will be a very small increase percentagewise, even $800 for all 
of them. 

Mr. Core. The only place I can think of to get the money is to 
cut out this foreign aid, and I am all for that, “but I do not know 
whether they are going to do it or not. 

Mr. Waurers. That is the reason I take the position that the em- 
ployees are justified for a salary increase and they ought to be granted 
that salary increase regardless of the tax program. Each item ought 
to be based on its own merits. 

Mr. Coir. You cannot increase the cost of Government and decrease 
taxes. 

Mr. Watters. That is right. We agree with you on that. 

Mr. Ruopes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Corz. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is the gentleman in favor of a tax cut on dividends? 

Mr. Core. Certainly “T am in favor of a tax cut on cor porate divi- 
dends. I do not believe in double taxation and that is what the 
present law does. I do not think we should have double taxation. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Downy. I have no questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. Harden! 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Cole has just asked the question that I had in 
mind, 

The Cuatrman. Did you get the answer? 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. No questions. 

The Cnatrrman The gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I do not think the question of exemption from $600 
to $700 should he ave been injected into this. However, as long as it 
is, [ understand that taking off the exemption on dividends will 
bring in upwards of $1,400 million, so that the difference between 
raising the exemption from $600 to $700 and the amount that is brought 
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in there will leave a balance somewhat below the $2,400 million that 
Mr. Cole speaks of. However, I do not think that should be injected 
in here. 

The question I would like to ask is this: In regard to rural letter 
carriers, there are a great many people, probably not on this com- 
mittee, but the public, who are under the impression that all the rural 
letter carrier has to do is to deliver the mail when he gets out on the 
route. 

That is his duty, of course, but there are a great many other things 
that he must do. As I understand it, he has to be at the office prior 
to going out and has to sort his mail at that time. 

Mr. Waxrers. The same as a city letter carrier. The rural letter 
carrier and city letter carrier pick their mail up in bulk and then 
they must separate that according to the boxes as they come to them, 
either on their rural route or city route, and many times the hours 
consumed in the office are practically as much on a rural route as it 
would be serving the route and if the mail is not stacked—that is the 
word we use—correctly, then when you get out on the route you are 
lost as to know where to find John Jones’ mail or Paul Smith’s, and 
so on, SO you must properly stack up that mail in order to come to 
it out on the route and you must do that work yourself. 

The CHatrman. May the Chair interrupt just briefly? With re- 
spect to the question of rural route matters, we have a very distin- 
guished man here, Mr. Benson, who is president of the National 
Association of Rural Carriers, who is very anxious to testify on that 
point, and it might be well to direct these questions to him because 
he is especially well qualified to discuss these problems, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the present witness understands them, too. 

Mr. Watters. That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. Wirnrow. | want to thank the gentleman for a very excellent 
statement. 

The Cuarrman,. Judge Davis? 

Mr. Davis. The gentleman, Mr. Walters, brought back some very 
fond recollections to me with his statement about the R. F. D. carriers 
getting out many times before daylight. I remember when I was 
first beginning to get old enough to work it was my job to open up the 
post office every moning in the little town where I lived. We opened 
it at 6 o’clock, and in December and January that is before daylight. 

We had six R. F. D. carriers there and they got out at 6:30, so I 
know exactly what you are talking about. I think the ground has 
been covered very well with these questions and all I want to say is 
that I want to compliment Mr. Walters upon the very interesting, able 
and informative statement he has given. 

Mr. Watters. Thank you, Judge. 

The CHatrman. Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Mr. Chairman, I also want to commend Mr. 
Walters for a very fine statement. I particularly appreciate it be- 
cause he quoted from something I once said, which is always very 
pleasant to the ego. 

Mr. Walters, I would like to come back, though, to this Fry report a 
little bit. I feel very much as Mr. Reams does, that too much impor- 
tance has been given to the report in criticism thereof. I think it is 
very obvious from the hearings we are holding right here and now 
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that this committee in the final analysis is going to make its own 
decision and write this legislation. 

I also would like to call your attention to the fact that it is the first 
time—I looked it up after a statement I made the other day—in the 
history of this country that any Postmaster General has come up with 
any plan for a postal raise for postal employees, so, after all, that 

can be chalked up on the right side of the ledger it seems to me. 

As far as listening to both sides of questions is concerned, I know 
that you will agree that certainly this committee has always done that. 

Mr. Waurers. Definitely. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Not only have we done that, but we have had 
subcommittees go out in the field and make studies and we are going 
to continue with those studies, so I really feel that the postal employees 
can trust this committee to certainly try to see their side of the story. 
Of course, we have to adjust this. We have to see both sides. We 
have to look not only into the budget angle, but we have to look into 
the tax angle. 

However, on the whole, I think this committee has always listened 
to Government employees and postal employees and tried to take a 
most sympathetic view of their plight. 

Mr. Watters. That is true. We certainly agree with that. 

Mrs. Sr. Groror. I think you can be assured on that score. 

Mr. Watters. We would certainly like to be placed on the record 
as supporting this theory of the subcommittees’ going out in the field. 
We think it is wonderful to go out and find out actually what the 
people in the grass roots, so to speak, are thinking and talking about 
and the way they are doing the job. 

Mrs. Sr. Gxorce. I think it is most important and I know we are 
going to continue doing that as far as that is concerned. Thank you. 
I have no further questions. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Walters, as I understand your testimony, you 
are supporting the proposal of the Civil Service Commission except 
on about two points and that is with respect to their reclassification or 
reorganization, whatever you call it. 

Mr. Watters. I think that is a correct statement, the way I re- 
member it. 

The Cuarrman. Then do I understand your further testimony to be 
that you are in favor of paying all employees, classification and postal 
employees, $800 across the board ? 

Mr. Watters. No, sir, not exactly. The bill that the Council en- 
dorsed at the en of the member union on the Classification Act 
runs from about $400 to a little over $1,000 as I remember, which 
averages somewhere i in the neighborhood of $800. 

The Cuarrman. I wanted to. get that straight. I understood you to 
to say in your testimony—perhaps I did not get it correctly—that 
you said that if postal employees were entitled to $800, and you 
thought they were, you also believed the employees in classification 
were also entitled to a similar amount. 

Mr. Waters. I perhaps did not make myself clear. I believe it was 
Congressman Alexander that asked that question and what I intend- 
ed to say was that generally speaking all groups under the Classifi- 
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cation Act as well as postal employees were entitled to this type of a 
salary increase, somewhere in that neighborhood. 

I did not mean to specifically say that under the Classification Act 
we were going all out for $800 for everybody, because under the sys- 
tem of the Classification Act from top to bottom it was the thinking 
of those who were the nearest to the scene that it should be on a spread 
system, so I am glad you corrected that impression if I left that im- 
pression. 

The Cuarrman. There are no further questions? We thank you, 
Mr. Walters. 

Some of the members came in after we had gone around. 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Gross. No thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Anybody else? We thank you, Mr. Walters. 

Mr. Watters. Thank you. 

Mr. Cote. I would like to hear the testimony of the other witness, 
but Mr. Withrow and I have to be at the White House this morning. 
I do not know whether we have time to start on another witness. 

The Cuamman. We will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned on Monday, 
March 15, 1954, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 16, 1954.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 16, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHairmMan. The committee will be in order. 

We will continue our hearings with respect to legislation pending 
before this committee dealing with the question of increases in salary 
and benefits for those employed in the Government, including those 
in the postal service, and any other matters that have to do with the 
question of reclassification. 

We have before us this morning Mr. Raymond V. McNamara. 
Mr. McNamara is president of the National Association of Post- 
masters. We are glad to see him. He has appeared before this 
committee on other occasions. We are glad to hear from you, Mr. 
McNamara. I believe you are accompanied by William P. Kern, 
who is chairman of the legislative committee, and Mr. J. Austin 
Latimer, who is well known to the members of this committee. 

We also have Mr. Puskar, executive secretary-treasurer of the 
organization. 


STATEMENTS OF RAYMOND V. McNAMARA, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM P. 
KERN, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, J. AUSTIN LATI- 
MER, LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, AND CHARLES E. PUSKAR EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
POSTMASTERS 


Mr. McNamara. My name is Raymond V. McNamara, postmaster 
at Haverhill, Mass., and I am president of the National Association 
of Postmasters of the United States. I appear here today as presi- 
dent. of the National Association of Postmasters with my associates 
whom I would like to present to the members of the honorable com- 
mittee: Mr. Charles E, Puskar, postmaster at Imperial, Pa. and 
secretary-treasurer of the association; Mr. J. Austin Latimer, our 
legislative counsel in ae een and Mr. William P. Kern who is 
the postmaster at Jersey City, . J., and chairman of our legislative 
committee who has a ee which he desires'to present to the 
committee on the subject matter that is now before you for your 
consideration, 
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The CHarrMan. Mr. Kern is recognized. 

Mr. Kern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a real poreens 
for me to come before you today and endorse, in behalf of the National 
Association of Postmasters, the principle of incentives, equal pay for 
equal responsibility, removal of existing inequities in the salaries of 
postmasters and supervisors, and a postal pay plan for the field 
service that will, in my opinion, promote efficiency and greatly im- 
prove the morale of the entire postal establishment. 

The organization which I have the honor to represent as chairman 
of its legislative committee, consisting of approximately 33,000 post- 
masters of all classes throughout the length and breadth of the Nation, 
commends Postmaster General Summerfield and his staff for their 
presentation of a plan that offers what we think to be an excellent 
approach to this important subject. This association has consistently 
advocated legislation to properly classify the entire field service of 
the postal system and fix the compensation on a fair and equitable 
basis. 

In the 82d Congress, we requested the introduction and urged the 
enactment of legislation in both Houses which resulted in Public Law 
204. This served to remove certain existing inequities and to prevent 
additional inequities that would have resulted without the reclassifica- 
tion features of Public Law 204. Of course, the $800 ceiling, which 
the Congress felt was necessary at that time, prevented the removal of 
all existing inequities. This makes it important that the Congress 
take another look at this entire subject. 

It is most gratifying to have the President endorse the reclassifica- 
tion, job evaluation, and new pay scale for the postal field service, 
as contained in the Postmaster General’s proposals. Of course until 
legislation is actually proposed and introduced to implement this plan, 
and until the Post Office Department has completed its study with re- 
gard to comparative benefits for postmasters of the fourth-class offices 
und rural carriers, this organization will have to defer specific 
discussion of all phases of the proposed plan. 

This does not mean, however, that we are not whole-heartedly in 
favor of the principle involved. It was my privilege to listen to Post- 
master General Summerfield as he, and his staff, unfolded his con- 
structive program before this committee. He emphasized that the 
salary of no individual would be reduced by the plan, and that the 
present study with regard to postmasters in fourth-class offices and 
rural carriers would be completed as soon as possible, so that all postal 
employees would receive the same relative fair treatment. We have 
faith in Mr. Summerfield and shall look forward to his further pro- 
nouncements and requests for legislation to implement his plan in 
detail. 

Naturally this association owes a special duty to the approximately 
40,000 postm: isters of the Nation whose welfare is our paramount con- 
cern, but in urging legislation for their benefit we certainly are 
strongly in favor of measures beneficial to the rem: lining many thou- 
sands of employees who have made possible the good postal service 
which the Nation today enjoys. 

For the first time, postmasters, through the step-up plan advocated 
by Mr. Summerfield, can look forward to increased pay, and a feeling 
that their efforts toward greater efficiency have been recognized. This 
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incentive to postmasters, regardless of the size of the office, cannot be 
overestimated. 

We are in hearty accord with the ine sna aster General’s statement 
that the keystone of modern personnel administration is a sound and 
equitable salary plan, and that such a plan must provide fair compen 
sation to all employees, equal pay for equal work, higher pay for 
more difficult and responsible positions, incentives to improved per 
formance, and preparation for promotion. 

The Postmaster General said it is important to build and maintain 
the highest possible morale, in order that all employees shall feel 
that they are being treated fairly, and that their initiative and extra 
effort will be rewarded. 

Equal pay for equal responsibility recognizes that the postmaster 
must carry the heaviest load of responsibility in an office, and should 
be compensated accordingly. It is equally true that he cannot do the 
job alone—that he must have happy and harmonious personnel. In 
centives, anticipated promotions for work well done, equal pay for 
equal work, and the additional benefits proposed by the President for 
all Government employees, is the platform on which this desired and 
worthwhile objective can be accomplished. 

In addition to endorsing the plan submitted by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the President, through Chairman Philip Young of the Civil 
Service Commission, has submitted to the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service an overall set of proposals which we feel will 
greatly improve the morale and efficiency of the postal service. 

It is presumed that he will make a similar presentation to this com- 
mittee. Our association has confidence in the President and the Post- 
master General, and we endorse their efforts to remove the existing in- 
equities in the present pay system of postal employees and add thereto 
the proposed fringe benefits that are long overdue. 

Chairman Young’s statement, in addition to endorsement by the 
President of the Postmaster General’s reclassification and pay adjust- 
ment plan, embraces unemployment insurance, group life insurance 
on a voluntary basis, contributory medical care and hospitalization 
insurance on a voluntary basis, and needed changes in the present 
retirement plan. We are indeed pleased to know that these benefits 
apply equally to those of the postal service and that proposed legisla- 
tion will be submitted to the Congress to implement the President’s 
views along this line. 

Attention is directed at this time to the two groups of employees 
who are yet to be considered, and who are not covered by the proposed 
plan. These groups of fine employees are postmasters of offices of the 
fourth-class post offices and rural letter carriers. No plan would be 
complete and equitable without their inclusion. 

Insofar as the postmasters of offices of the fourth class are con- 
cerned, their salary structure should be just as adequate for the re- 
sponsibilities involved and carry the same incentives as applied to other 
postmasters. 

I have attempted in this statement to indicate what the National As- 
sociation of Postmasters has long sought and which is so well set out 
in the Postmaster General’s suggested formula. This proposed plan, 
in our judgment, will give greater impetus not only to the postmasters, 
but to all the employees of the caatal service since it embodies within 
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its provisions incentives for greater efficiency with resulting economies. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentleman of the committee, as I close I 
want to thank each of you for your patient attention and the interest 
you have manifested in what I have said in behalf of the postmasters 
of the country. As I close I would like to say a few words as a post- 
master, in addition to what I have already stated. 

It is my privilege to serve in one of our larger offices—Jersey City, 
which is Jocated in the largest population center of the Nation. In 
that great. metropolitan area the position of postmaster is looked upon 
as one of great importance. This feeling on the part of the public is 
even more pronounced in the smaller communities. In many of our 
smaller cities and towns, the postmaster is the only direct official of the 
Federal Government. It is of extreme importance that men and 
women of the highest integrity, ability, and unswerving loyalty be se- 
lected for these important posts. I believe the incentive of this plan 
will contribute greatly toward that end. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Kern. Do you want to add any- 
thing, Mr. McNamara, to this statement ? 

Mr. McNamara. No. I think that covers, Mr. Chairman, the senti- 
ment of the postmasters of America. We would be glad to answer any 
questions. 

The Crarrman. Is there anything further your group wants to 
add ? 

Mr. Pusxar. I have nothing further to add at this time. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Reams may inquire. 

Mr. Reams. I have no questions. I thank you very much. I think 
Mr. Kern made a very fine statement. I particularly liked that last 
paragraph where he points out that in so many communities of our 


country the only Federal representative is the postmaster, and if he 
did not do his job in the way that Mr. Kern has pointed out it does 
not give the people the right idea and appreciation of their Govern- 
ment. I thank you very much for that observation. 

Mr. Kern. Thank you, Mr. Reams. 

The Cuamman. Governor Tuck? 

Mr. Tuck. I have no i gg 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Bonin. 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

The CuHamrMan, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Kern, you are the postmaster, you say, in Jersey 
City ? 

Mr. Kern. Yes, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. A large office? 

Mr. Kern. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have any difficulty in that office in recruiting the 
type of personnel that you would like to see in the postal service 
among your incoming carriers or clerks? 

Mr. Kern, | might say this, Mr. Moss. From time to time, accord- 
ing to what conditions are, being that I am located in an industrial 
area, we find at times it is rather difficult to get the type of men and 
women we desire. We particularly dwell on men and we do that with 
no malice or anything. 

It is just a matter that on our civil-service register on hand we 
only have about one woman. We have one woman on our clerk regis- 
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ter. The rest are men. It is according to what the demand is as 
far as industry is concerned on an e mploy ment basis. 

Mr. Moss. Would you say that industry in your area represents a 
more desirable type of employme nt and for that reason you have 
difficulty competing with it? 

Mr. Kern. I would not say that, Mr. Moss. Of course, we have 
a good type citizenry in Jersey City, but at the same time it is rather 
difficult to get those that we believe are qualified to take an examina- 
tion for a postal service job. 

Mr. Moss. Do you think the salary schedule might have anything to 
do with that? 

Mr. Kern. I believe the salary schedule will be an incentive, just 
as I have pointed out in my statement. I find in interviewing an 
applicant on the civil-service register he asks what his salary will be 
and what his duties will be. 

Ever so often I have an accountant, ever so often I have a chemist, 
ever so often I have a law clerk, men with qualifications who are 
greatly interested in their future welfare and if I have nothing to 
offer—and when I say “I” it covers every postmaster in the United 
States—— 

Mr. Moss. You do feel then that the present salary schedule is in- 
adequate in attracting the most desirable type? 

Mr. Kern. I do, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel that the adjustments that are recommended 
not in legislation, but in the report, would be adequate to overcome 
that difficulty ? 

Mr. Kern. You refer to the Fry report ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. That is the only thing we have before us. 

Mr. Kern. Yes. As far as the Fry report is concerned, there is no 
doubt about it that there are changes to be made in that, but on an 
overall picture it seems helpful. 

Mr. Moss. You think it is a good blueprint, but it needs internal 
aes ng ao 

Kern. That is what I think. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have any problems occasioned because of the 
large number of postal employees who hold down a second job after 
hours ¢ 

Mr. Kern. I will say this Mr. Moss, although it has been brought 
out by previous witnesses during this hearing: That in Jersey City, 
I will say, about 25 percent of my workers hold other jobs. 

Mr. Moss. Does that create proble ms for you? 

Mr. Kern. That does. 

Mr. Moss. And to the extent that the men are beset by financial dif 
ficulties, does it contribute to a lessening of their effectiveness as em 
ployees ? 

Mr. Kern. As far as ineffectiveness is concerned, of course they are 
not supposed to hold another job where it would interfere with their 
duties in the post office, but we do get, 1 am proud to say, 100 percent 
cooperation from all our employees in the Jersey City office, regard 
less of whether they are working someplace else. 

Mr. Moss. You can get cooperation, but sometimes you can have 
conditions where a man is depressed or worried or disturbed. Does 
that not frequently affect his efficiency ¢ 
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Mr. Kern. It would have a tendency to. 

Mr. Moss. Have you encountered those effects among your em- 
ployees ¢ 

Mr. Kern. It does not show, Mr. Moss. It does not show in the 
service. 

Mr. Moss. Do you find that the Whitten amendment has an ad- 
verse effect upon the employees of your office ? 

Mr. Kern. As far as the Whitten amendment is concerned, I be- 
lieve that we should have an opportunity to appoint permanent em- 
ployees and encourage those employees to study whatever is neces- 
sary in order for them to advance in any way, shape, or form. 

It is an encouragement to take in a permanent man and say, “This 
is going to be permanent. This is not temporary.” We have a 
condition where there are temporary workers due to the Whitten 
amendment. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel that the postal employees generally are 
entitled to a substantial pay increase 4 

Mr. Kern. That is right. I certainly do believe in that. 

Mr. Moss. In the fourth-class offices are you aware of the fact 
that under the rate revision bill which has been reported from this 
committee there is a new formula to be used in computing the com- 
pensation for those postmasters ? 

Mr. Kern. As I understand, Mr. Moss. There is a formula now 
being studied and we hope that that formula will come to the surfave 
and that it will be satisfactory and take care of our fourth-class 
postmasters. 

Mr. Moss. I am talking now not of the formula in the pay revision, 
but of the formula already written into the rate revision legislation, 
the formula substituting the 85 percent base for the 100 percent base. 

Mr. Kern. We are greatly interested in our fourth-class post- 
Inasters. 

Mr. Puskar. You mentioned fourth class, but the 85 percent, as 
I understand, as written in applies to all offices, but our association 
has talked to the chairman of your committee and to the Postmaster 
General in that regard. 

Mr. McNamara has asked and has been given assurance that no 
postmaster’s salary will be reduced as a result of the 85-percent clause. 

Mr. Moss. No present postmaster, although a new postmaster mov- 
ing into the same office could have a salary reduction. 

Mr. Puskar. It is possible that it could, although it was pointed 
out, I believe, that the rate bill as re ported by this committee would 
increase the receipts of the office by some 17 percent. 

Mr. Moss. That is debatable. We have had considerable disagree- 
ment on that point. If the net result were a lowering of income in 
those offices for replacements would you favor a revision of formulas? 

Mr. Puskar. I certainly would favor revision of it if it was going to 
lessen the salary of any postmaster at this time. 

Mr. McNamara. May I say, Congressman, that this association is 
very definitely opposed to any salary revision like the 85 percent or 
the deletion of the 3-cent money order fee being included in the rate 
bill. We feel that the rate bill ought to go along on its own merits 
and that the question of compensation ought to be handled outside 
the rate bill itself. 
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Mr. Moss. Your position then in answer to my question would be no, 
you do not approve of that part of the rate bill. 

Mr. McNamara. We are not in favor, although it might be stated 
that 85 percent might be adequate in that bill, in view of the increased 
rates, to compensate postmasters on the same basis they were formerly 
receiving compensation. 

Somebody has included 85 percent. Naturally we are anxious to 
have that provision in the bill which is now in there through the 
graciousness of your chairman, I believe, wherein no postmaster will 
have his salar y reduced by reason of the 85-percent provision. Does 
that answer your question ? 

Mr. Moss. That answers my question; yes. 

Getting back to this Fry report, you indicated that you felt some 
internal adjustme nt of conclusions and schedules would be desirable. 
Do you feel that a sufficient study and sufficient consultation with the 
persons who would be affected by it has been made to justify the 
Congress acting on the conclusions of that report / 

Mr. Kern. I believe, Mr. Moss, that from what I have heard during 
the past hearings there are parts of the Fry report which are no doubt 
in a way out of line as far as comparisons are concerned. I do not 
wish at this time to go into that, but I feel, as I said before, that the 
Fry report will be given more study after the hearings have concluded. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel that very careful study should be given in 
drawing up any reclassification, as “teins able as it may be ¢ 

Mr. Kern. Indeed I do, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Latimer. Congressman Moss, this question of the 85 percent 
has been quite a concern to the Congress for many years, particularly 
when there is involved an increase in the rates in first-class mail. In 
Public Law 233 you recall there was no increase directly in first- 
class mail. We might have had some light adjustments in some phases, 
but basically there was none. We did have increase in first-class mail 
in the increase in postal cards, but there was no attempt made then 
to change the 100-percent formula for fixing the salaries of post- 
masters. However, some years previously—I think it was probably 
during the Hoover administration, some years ago—when the postage 
on first-class mail went up from 2 to 3 cents, the same 85-percent 
formula was enacted and it was not satisfactory and it was soon there- 
after repealed, as many members of the committee will recall. 

Without going into detail on this plan, any attempt to change that 
formula of 100 percent of the revenues of a given oflice presents a real 
difficulty. There is this added proposition that should not be over- 
looked : It would be possible for the bill that has been reported out 
of this committee to be enacted into law with the inclusion of this 
85 percent, but with the exclusion of the increase in first-class m: = 

I am not predicting that. I say that is a possibility, so I think as 
the officials of this organization have alvenits stated, that we are 
opposed to the 85 percent, but I think it does present a real problem. 
I know the reason that it is put forth and that is apparent to all of us. 

Mr. Gross. What is the reason, if I may ask? 

Mr. Latimer. The reason that is put forth for it is this: I hold 
in my hands Public Law 204 and, of course, the salaries now of post- 
masters are based upon the annual receipts. If, speaking in rough 
terms, $150 million increase of first-class mail is enacted into law, 
it has to be reflected, of course, in increased annual receipts, though 
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the difficulty is no one can predict how equally those annual receipts 
are going to be distributed. We know that the smaller the office is 
the more apt it is to be a receiving office rather than a large-revenue 
office, but the point involved and the theory behind it, Congressman, 
is that if you are going to pass a rate bill that greatly increases the 
revenue of your office, it is going to move that office up into another 
grade and will automatically increase the salaries of the postmasters 
and supervisors; not of the clerks and carriers, of course. 

I must say that I agree with the theory. I am simply : saying that 
that is, of course, the theory behind it. I think it isa very difficult 
matter to properly work out and I am not attempting to say just what 
should be done, other than to say that the association has already 
stated by its president that it is opposed to the principle, though it 
has been assured, and, as one of the members of the committee stated, 
that this formula that has been proposed would protect the incumbent 
postmasters, but might not protect the new postmasters. 

Mr. Gross. But you are going to get a pay increase under this bill 
if it is approved: are you not? 

Mr. Larter. You are talking now about the postal rate bill. 

Mr. Gross. The pay bill. 

Mr. Latimer. Oh, yes; that is independent of the rate bill, as I 
understand. 

Mr. Gross. On the basis of the Fry report, let us say. 

Mr. Latimer. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gross. T should have had said “some postmasters.” Some will 
get a very substantial increase. 

Mr. McNamara. We are in hopes that we won't be overlooked. 

Mr. Gross. I say you will get an increase. 

Mr. McNamara. I anticipate we will. 

Mr. Latimer. It might be possible, and I am certainly not making 
this as a positive statement, Congressman Gross, that under this 
85-percent restriction, assuming that the postal rate bill would pass 
in its present form as reported out of this committee, that the 15- 
percent reduction could, in some offices at least, more than overcome 
the increase set for in the Fry report. I just mention that as a 
possibility. 

Mr. Gross. Under the circumstances you said you could not lose 
if this bill passes and the postal rate increase bill passes. 

Mr. Latimer. It is just possible you might. A post office might 
find that the 15 percent could more than offset the increase, though 
I seriously doubt if it would. 

Mr. Gross. Yes; I would think so. You spoke a moment ago of 
further study of the Fry report. What do you mean by “further study 
of the Fry report,” Mr. Kern. 

Mr. Kern. As I understand, there will be. 

Mr. Gross. By whom? 

Mr. Kern. By the Post Office Department or by those who are inter- 
ested in it. From what I gather, Congressman, from the testimony 
that has been presented here at these hearings, there is food for 
oper 

Mr. Gross. I do not disagree with you that there is food for thought 
in it, but I am wondering ‘who i is going to give it the cenene study ? 

Mr. Kern. That all depends. I would not know offhand. I do not 
know who else would know offhand who is going to give further study 
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to it. I believe that it would be in the hands of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I know I would not have anything to do with it. 

Mr. Gross. It deals pretty well by you folks; des it not? 

Mr. Kern. Not necessarily, as far as making any adjustments are 
concerned; the only signs of whatever interest we would have in it 
would be presented here at this hearing. 

Mr. McNamara. I think it is difficult, Congressman, to determine 
how much postmasters are going to get until the bill is presented before 
the committee; we mentioned about further studies, of course, re pre- 
senting many of the smaller offices of the fourth class which are elim- 
inated in the Fry report up to the moment, and rural carriers. Those 
are the ones we feel ought to be included in it, and it is my under 
standing, after listening to the Postmaster General, that their studies 
are continuing, and that they finally will be embodied in this report 
before the committee completes its hearings. 

That was my understanding the day that he talked to you. They 
are not now included. When we talk about further studies we are 
talking about the study that the Postmaster General promised. 

Mr. Gross. Are you now saying that we are going to have before 
these hearings end a supplemental report on the report of Fry & 
Associates ¢ 

Mr. McNamara. I have no justification for any such statement. I 
simply know that the fourth-class postmasters are now excluded under 
the report as made, and the Postmaster General in a very generous 
statement said before this committee that the study was continuing 
on the question of fourth-class postmasters and rural-delivery carriers, 
and it was my understanding of the Postmaster General’s talk that 
eventually they, too, would come within the provisions of this plan. 

Mr. Gross. I am just seeking information, and I am glad to get it 
from you that we may get a supplemental report before we get through 
here. Thatisnewstome. I did not know that. 

Mr. McNamara. I am not quoting anything but what the Postmas- 
ter General said before the committee, that they were going to study 
the question of fourth-class postmasters. 

Mr. Gross. I think they could very well give us a supplemental re- 
port. 

Mr. McNamara. I am attracted more to the formula than I am to 
the basis of compensation. I think it is the most outstanding contri- 
bution that has been made for many years in the postal service. Men’s 
minds differ. We find here an incentive plan and a job responsibility 
and pay for the type of eee that these men will render. I think 
that applies to postmasters, and I am not going to talk for all the per- 
sonnel because certainly no groups are represented by any more able 
representatives than the clerks and carriers, who have been most loyal 
employees of this Government. 

I am sure their case will be handled properly by their representa- 
tives and has been handled properly, but we are concerned about the 
situation involving our own membership, which is postmasters. 

Mr. Gross. But you do not go along, I am sure, with the $10 in- 
crease a year for a letter carrier, do you? 

Mr. McNamara. There is no bill before the committee yet to deter- 
mine what that will be. 

Mr. Gross. But that is the Fry report you are talking about. 
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Mr. McNamara. I have not mentioned the Fry report in my state- 
ment. We talked about the incentive plan which we feel would be a 
benefit to the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Gross. The incentive plan as set up by the Fry report ? 

Mr. McNamara. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. Then you : are de: ling with the Fry report. 

Mr. McNamara. I am talking about, in the statement which we 
made, we made no reference to the Fry report. We are in favor, 
however, of the incentive and a rate that might be commensurate—— 

Mr. Gross. You are in favor of certain increases provided by the 
Fry report for postmasters. 

Mr. McNamara. I am more concerned myself as the president of 
this association about getting an increase for the small-class offices. 
That is my personal opinion. However, I do think the formula that 
has been proposed is an outstanding one. 

I think it is necessary. It has general acceptance, I think, even 
among many of the employee associations who feel there is much merit 
in that plan. 

The Cuamrman. Let us proceed in order now. Mr. Moss, are you 
through ? 

Mr. Moss. I have just one or two brief questions here, Mr. Chair- 
man, to Mr. McNamara. 

When you mention the Fry report and talk of the formula, I would 
assume, Mr. McNamara, as president of the National Association of 
Postmasters that you subscribe to the views of the spokesmen you have 
before this committee. If that is an incorrect assumption, you can 
correct me. 

Mr. McNamara. Subscribe to what? 

Mr. Moss. The views of the gentleman, Mr. Kern, who read the 
statement before the commitee. 

Mr. McNamara. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. Therefore, you have indicated an approval of the for- 
mula of the F ry report. 

Mr. McNamara. Of the formula that has been proposed; yes. 

Mr. Moss. As to the formula. You are not referring to specific 
recommendations. You are referring to the broad outline; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. McNamara. I cannot hear you. I am referring to what? 

Mr. Moss. You are not referring to specific recommendations or 
features of the report as much as you are to the broad outline of the 
report ? 

Mr. McNamara. Oh, no. I am certainly in sympathy with the 
formula that has been presented in toto. I am not going into the 
question of compensation, as I stated. 

Mr. Moss. The point that puzzles me is just exactly what formula 
do we have before us in this report. I think we have conclusions. 
We have an outline, but I have studied it carefully and I discern no 
formula. 

Mr. McNamara. Congressman, I feel that when the bill is presented 
the formula will be there and that it will be amply covered. 

Mr. Moss. In other words, your endorsement of the formula would 
be an endorsement on faith, rather than an endorsement on fact. 

Mr. McNamara. I think from the report that we listened to we are 
in favor of the formula proposed in the Fry report. 
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Mr. Moss. I am asking you for assistance. Will you tell me what 
the formula is. I did not discern it. I discern a plan, but not a 
formula. 

Mr. McNamara. I would be very happy to read it, but it is a rather 
lengthy report and I am sure you do not want me to go into that this 
morning. 

Mr. Moss. Of course, I have great respect for the interests of the 
other committee members. Otherwise, I would be happy to hear it. 
If I could find from the report a formula I would certainly be very 
happy to become acquainted with that formula. 

The Cuatrrman. Have you concluded ¢ 

Mr. Moss. I have concluded. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bonin. 

Mr. Bontyn. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander? 

Mr. ALexanper. Mr. Kern, on page 3 you state that— 

Our association has confidence in the President and the Postmaster General, 
and we endorse their efforts to remove the existing inequities in the present 
pay system of postal employees and add thereto the proposed fringe benefits that 
are long overdue. 

Specifically, what are those proposed benefits that have been recom- 
mended by the Postmaster General or the President ? 

Mr. Kern. I could answer that. Do you want to answer that, 
Mr. Latimer? 

Mr. Latimer. If you wish me to. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Latimer. 

Mr. Latrmer. Mr. Alexander, they are embraced in the statement 
by Chairman Young which was presented before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service on February 25 and which I 
assume will be presented before this committee at an early date. 

It embraces a very definite endorsement on the part of the President 
of the presentation by the Postmaster General of the salary study. 
Also, as we stated in our statement, Chairman Young, in addition to 
the endorsement by the President of the Postmaster General’s reclassi- 
fication pay adjustment plan, embraces unemployment insurance, 
group life insurance on a voluntary basis, contributory medical care 
and hospitalization insurance on a voluntary basis, and he refers to 
certain contemplated changes in the present retirement plan. 

There are several other points in Mr. Young’s recommendation that 
do not deal directly with postal employees. It is a nine-point pro- 
gram. There is one in there that does deal directly with the postal 
employees. It is not mentioned in Mr. Kern’s statement because he 
dealt with that in his statement before the Senate committee, and 
that is the approval of the repeal of the Whitten amendment. I would 
be very happy indeed to submit to the committee this report if you 
would like to have it. It does support the statements made by Mr. 
Kern. 

Mr. Atexanper. None of these fringe benefits have been incor- 
porated in the study by the Fry report ? 

Mr. Latimer. No, sir; they are not included at all. 

It is entirely independent. Mr. Young states in his statement that 
it is proposed to submit requested legislation to cover these matters 
at anearly date. They will require legislation. 
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Mr. Avexanper. Thank you. That is all. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Core. I would like to direct a question to Mr. Kern, not as 
legislative representative but as the postmaster at Jersey City. How 
many employees do you have, that is, in all classifications, including 
custodial e mployees in the post office at Jersey City ? 

Mr. Kern. To be exact there are 541 employees. 

Mr. Core. During the past year how many of those who were reg- 
ular employees have you lost through resignation to enter private 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Kern. None. 

Mr. Corr. The last 2 years? 

Mr. Kern. None. 

Mr. Cote. The last 3 years? 

Mr. Kern. None. You may go back, Mr. Cole,to the war. We did 
losea few. We have not lost any since the war. 

Mr. Cote. One more question. I think I should direct this to your 
president. I have a district of 17 counties. It has not been my 
privilege to have very iny vacancies in the office of postmaster any- 
where in that district, but how do you account for all the way from 
5 to 15 applicants for an appointment as postmaster whenever such 
a vacancy does occur, if you are all hurting? 

Mr. McNamara. I have not indicated, Congressman, that we are 
hurt. We all enjoy these jobs, I am sure, and “T can see that it is an 
honored profession. A postmaster is usually one of the leading citi- 
zens of the community, carefully investigated by the Civil Service 
Commission and by the Department as to character, community inter- 
est, and antecedents, if you please, and all his life is pretty well opened 
up to the investigation that is conducted in those communities. 

I think if you are selected it is some honor. There are some who 
have a few dollars who are not too much concerned about the salary. 

Mr. Coir. The problem of the Republicans is to get the Democratic 
postmasters out so we can put good Republicans in. 

Mr. McNamara. Your policy should be to make the Democrats 
Republicans. I dare say that I left a very lucrative job as commis- 
sioner of labor and industries in the Commonwealth at $12,000 a year 
to accept a postmastership at $3,600, but there again my dad had been 
the postmaster and my brother had been postmaster since Cleveland’s 
days and the McNamara’s have taken over control of the post office 
department and we hate ‘o give it up. 

The CuatrmMan. Are there any other questions? Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Kern, that last paragraph of yours Congress- 
man Reams has mentioned, but it is of great concern to myself also, 
The Post Office Department is a good will ambassador to the American 
public. 

In other words, my feeling is this: That as the Post Office Depart- 
ment gets along, its type of employees show the American public it’s 
reflection upon our present form of government. There is a balance 
there. I would like to ask, have you any ideas of your own as a post- 
master to increase the morale of the employees outside of salaries? 
Have you any other ideas that would be helpful to any extent? In 
other words, we as Members of Congress want ideas not only from 
one person. 
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Mr. Kern. Congressman, increase in income is paramount. As far 
as facilities are concerned and working conditions are concerned there 
is room for improvement. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. As to facilities, you mean what specifically ¢ 

Mr. Kern. As far as new cases, new canceling machines, or any 
fixtures or furnishings that are necessary to modernize post. offices, 
our postal employees, and I speak particularly of the clerks, mail 
handlers, and custodial force have been up to a short time ago work 
ing under conditions that I would not want my brother or sister to 
work under. 

The Cuarrman. You mean you do not have any equipment, or what 
is it you are talking about ? 

Mr. Kern. The equipment and the general structure of the build 
ings. We are working in cramped conditions. Consequently when 
you are working in cramped conditions you have unsanitary condi 
tions. As far as the fixtures are concerned, there has been an improve 
ment there. 

The CHamman. As postmasters do you immediately make recom 
mendations for those improvements and do you get them or what ? 

Mr. Kern. Indeed, Mr. Rees, I have been requesting that, and I must 
say that the response is gratifying. 

Mr. Lestnski. Mr. Kern, in other words, if a department head would 
attempt to follow the suggestions of the postmasters through the 
Nation he would actually save in the long run a large amount of 
money ; is that true? 

Mr. Kern. That is true, Congressman. The postmaster is on the 
job. He knows what the wants are for his office. He knows what the 
conditions are in his office. If I need something, regardless of what 
it may be, naturally I will write to the Department for that. Con- 
sequently, I will get a reply and an inspector may be assigned to it, 
if I need cases or no matter what it may be, or else, as I found out in 
the last year or so, I have been quite fortunate in getting what I have 
asked for, so really have no kick. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. You say recently, or when? 

Mr. Kern. Recently, in the past year. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. That is very gratifying to me because I am glad to 
hear that you have been assisted. Also in line with that, do you find 
that your custodial help is sufficient to take care of the building as a 
whole and keep the dust problem down so that your respiratory organs 
are not clogged up and people do not get colds and one thing and 
another ? 

Mr. Kern. Congressman, I will say this: That with the system that 
we have in my building, the main office, is located in the Exchange 
Place area. That is down near the Pennsylvania ferries, the old 
Pennsylvania Railroad Terminal prior to the erection of the new 
terminal on 33d Street in New York. 

We have ferries and we have traffic on both sides of it going to the 
ferry. We have the docks all around us. We have industry all 
around us, and with the dust and the dirt and the smoke from the ships, 
from the railroads, and from diesel motors, from trucks going back 
and forth to the docks, the air is not perfect and when you have im 
proper ventilation in an enclosure like our office T would not say that 


is healthy. 
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Mr. Lesrnsxt. In other words, your problem is parallel to what they 
have in other big cities, like in Denver, San Francisco, and other big 
cities as a whole. 

Mr. Moss. You mentioned cramped quarters and you said you had 
a great improvement. Have you had additional space allocated to 
your office, or have you had a new building ¢ 

Mr. Kern. Mr. Moss, we have a new parcel-post building. We have 
occupied that now about 7 months and it has relieved congestion 
considerable. 

Mr. Moss. That was something in the planning and building for 
some considerable period of time? 

Mr. Kern. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. One more question. Do you have rural carriers, Mr. 
Kern / 

Mr. Kern. No, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gross, any further questions? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Kern, I unfortunately could not get here at the 
opening of the session. You are the postmaster at Jersey City? Is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Kern. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. How long have you been postmaster at Jersey City? 

Mr. Kern. Eighteen years. 

Mr. Gross. Did I understand you to say that you have 500 employees 
in the post office / 

Mr. Kern. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. You testified a few moments ago, did you not, that in 
the last 2 years you had had no employees leave to go into private 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Kern. Not since the war. 

Mr. Gross. Do you keep job records on the employees, temporaries, 
substitutes, and all, so that you know? 

Mr. Kern. Yes; we have a personnel file covering all that. 

Mr. Gross. So you know when they go into private employment or 
do not go into private employment or where they go? 

Mr. Kern. I have that much interest in my office that if ever a man 
separates from the service I will know why he is being separated or 
why he is separating from the service. 

Mr. Gross. Do you see all those records ? 

Mr. Kern. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. You do not own your equipment in the post office ? 

Mr. Kern. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. But postmasters do own their equipment in many post 
offices throughout the country ? 

Mr. Kern. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Do you think they should or should not? 

Mr. Kern. I believe that the Government or the Post Office Depart- 
ment should furnish furniture and fixtures, particularly to the fourth 
and third-class offices, and in fact, all of them. . 

You know, when a post office relegated, the postmaster still car- 
ries along the furniture and fixtures that he purchases or rents. 

Mr. Gross. What happens to the fixtures of a fourth-class post 
office that has been closed ? 
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Mr. McNamara. I want to say, Congressman, if I may, that there 
is now pending before this committee a bill which was introduced 
covering equipment for second-, third-, and fourth-class offices. Some 
second-class postmasters have to furnish their own equipment, and 
that legislation is that the Department furnish equipment. 

Also you asked the question of what happens to equipment when a 
post office is discontinued. I suppose you mean fourth class. 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. McNamara. We have covered that in legislation in which we 
asked the Federal Government to make a fair appraisal of the value 
of that equipment and reimburse the postmaster as he should be re- 
imbursed. 

Mr. Gross. What actually happens today ¢ 

Mr. McNamara. It actually happens he is left with the equipment, 
and if he can find a buyer, all right, and if he cannot, the entire cost 
is borne by the postmaster. 

Mr. Gross. He is stuck with it? 

Mr. McNamara. That is right. We have requested legislation to 
cover those two inequities. 

Mr. Gross. Do you know of any other agency of Government that 
requires that? 

Mr. McNamara. I know of none; no, sir. 

Mr. Latimer. May I identify those two bills for the record at this 
time? The chairman is quite familiar with that subject matter. 
Mrs. Harden recently introduced H. R. 8162, which is now pending 
before this committee, that would require the Post Office Department 
to furnish equipment in all post offices regardless of size. 

She also introduced a bill, H. R. 8163, that would require the reim 
bursement on a fair and equitable basis, as Mr. McNamara stated, and 
there are three specific requirements in 8163. The equipment must 
be actually necessary for the operation of the office, and it must have 
been in use in the office when it was discontinued or closed, and it 
must have been actually purchased out of funds of the retiring post- 
master. Those are the two bills to which Mr. McNamara referred. 

Mr. Gross. Basically it is good legislation. 

Mr. Core. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Coir. Did you have any trouble getting applicants for appoint- 
ment to fourth-class offices even though they had to buy their own 
equipment ? 

Mr. Gross. Once in a while, but I do not think it is fair to have to 
buy their own equipment, and I do not think you think it is either. 

Mr. Core. I just wondered if you had any trouble getting appli- 
cants. I do not. 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Judge Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Kern, there have been several references to the con- 
tinuing study with reference to fourth-class post offices or postmasters 
and rural letter carriers. Who is carrying on that continuing study ? 

Mr. Kern. I am sorry, I could not answer that question. I do not 
know. I presume there will be a further study made of it, and as far 
as the fourth-class postmasters are concerned and the rural carriers 
are concerned, that is a formula now being set up. Who is doing that 
I do not know. 
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Mr. Davis. Do you know whether or not the Fry group are study- 
ing the fourth-class offices and the rural letter carriers’ position ¢ 

Mr. Kern. All that I know, Congressman, is that I understand, and 
from what the Postmaster General stated, that there would be further 
study made of the formula to take care of the fourth-class postmaster 
and the rural carriers. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know what advantage was sought or what was 
sought to be accomplished by reporting on the larger offices and leav- 
ing out the fourth-class offices and rural letter carriers ? 

Mr. Kern. No, sir; I do not. Mr. McNamara wishes to take the 
floor. 

Mr. McNamara. Congressman, it may help you to know that on 
page 4 under the signature of the Postmaster General it says this: 

Fourth-class postmasters and rural carriers be excluded from the initial in- 
stallation. They could be added later under a special formula still to be 
developed, which would utilize the present salary determination methods. 
That is what we have in mind. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, I have a copy of that here and I am familiar 
with that statement, but it has been referred to here this morning as 
the “continuing” study and TI wanted to get what information I can 
out of this hearing about the continuing study. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Do you know whether Fry & Associates made any in- 
vestigation of fourth-class offices or anything but first-class offices? 

Mr. Kern. I do not know that, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. The truth is that they did not; is that not right ? 

Mr. Kern. I could not answer that one. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair suggests that before we are through if 
we should like to we will ask Fry & Associates to answer the question 
or the Postmaster General’s Office. I think that would be the best 
source. 

Mr. Davis. I just wanted to develop this a little to see just what 
information was available here this morning about it. 

Mr. Kern, approximately how many fourth-class offices are there 
in the country ¢ 

Mr. Kern. Just under 17,000. 

Mr. Davis. Somewhere in the neighborhood maybe of half? 

Mr. Larimer. Considerably under half. 

Mr. Davis. One thing that is being carried on now is an inspection 
procedure to determine how many fourth-class post offices will be 
abolished; is that not right ? 

Mr. Kern. May I have that question again, please ? 

Mr. Davis. One study which is going on now is an inspection by the 
Inspection Division of the Post Office . Department to determine how 
many fourth-class post offices, and to some extent third-class post 
offices also, would be abolished ; is that not right ? 

Mr. Kern. I do know of that, yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Lesinskr. That has been going on since 1901. In 1901 there 
were 76,000 offices throughout the country and in 1954 there are 42,000 
post offices throughout the country. 
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Mr. Davis. There also is a study going on with reference to the 
consolidation of rural routes, abolishing certain rural routes é 

Mr. Kern. Yes; that is in conjunction with the discontinuance of 
third- and fourth-class offices, wherever found necessary to establish 
star routes. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you this: You are familiar, of course, 
with the compensation of fourth-class officers m the old days when 
the compensation was largely the cancellation, the post-office money- 
order fees, and a few things of that kind, such as the special-delivery 
fees and so on. 

When the compensation was on that basis if a community wanted a 
post office they could have it and it did not cost the Post Office Depart 
ment a big salary or a great deal of money to operate it. In your 
statement at least once you mentioned, and in other places you referred 
to, the service rendered by the small post office. 

In one instance you referred to the fact that in small localities it is 
really the only contact which the populace has with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Do you think there is an advantage to having a place of 
this kind in a community where the people do have a contact with the 
Federal Government of this kind / 

Mr. Kern. Congressman, in so many cases, as I have found in go 
ing around the State of New Jersey, we have small offices and the 
community has a great interest in those offices. There may be some 
historical feature connected with that small office. 

Looking at it from that point, which is of a sentimental nature, 
I think that there is a waste of money—there is no doubt about that— 
but it is difficult to convince the citizenry, regardless of how many there 
may be in that community, that it would be better that their office be 
discontinued and we will establish a rural or a star route to take care 
of that office. 

I could not give you a figure on how many such offices there are. 
What I have given you is from my own observations. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, you are in one of the larger centers of popu- 
lation there and probably you have not had much contact with these 
smaller communities and the smaller post offices, but with the contacts 
which you have had there do you think that the maintenance of the 
post office where it does have some historical value, and where the 
community has some pride in it, contributes somewhat to the building 
of American character and pride in American institutions, and to 
pride in locality and things of that kind ? 

Mr. Kern. Indeed, I do, Congressman. I have had experience. 
I visit a number of offices in the State of New Jersey. I attend affairs, 
postmasters’ organization affairs. I have visited offices up in Warren 
County, Essex County, in the hills of New Jersey and in the mountains 
of New Jersey, and I have seen offices of the type where they may be 
100 years oid. 

Some of them they claim go back to Revolutionary days. It is 
just a monument. It is, I would or me rusty ; it is just an old build 
ing with the sign “post office” on like Ralston Post Office, and 
those people have a pride in that little building and that seems to he 
the feeling. 

Mr. Davis. That seems to be my observation, too, and T feel some 
what reluctant to just go in helter-skelter and destroy places of that 
nature to which you refer. 
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I think all of us would probably render a service to try to work out 

a plan to keep them and work out possibly in some instances a plan 
to keep the system of compensation that prevailed in the years gone 
by, in order to retain those offices without so much expense to the 
Government. 

I want to ask you a question, Mr. McNamara. What is your home 
post office ? 

Mr. McNamara. Haverhill, Mass., first-class post office. 

Mr. Davts. How far is that from the Boston Post Office? 

Mr. McNamara. About an hour’s ride; 36 miles. 

Mr. Davis. Is it in the same county 4 

Mr. McNamara. No; it is not. We are near the New Hampshire 
borderline. 

Mr. Davis. There is no movement on foot, then, so far as you know, 
to make your post office a substation of the Boston office or anything 
of that kind? 

Mr. McNamara. There would be a little bit of an uproar, I am 
afraid. 

Mr. Davis. They might not be justified in doing it, but I have heard 
of such instances. 

Mr. McNamara. That is the largest slipper city in the world, Haver- 
hill. I want you to know that. 

Mr. Davis. I agree with you. I have been through there. 

Mr. McNamara. It is a city of 48,000 souls. We have been doing 
a business of about $565,000 a year. 

Mr. Auexanper. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Atexanper. Mr. McNamara, do you know how many fourth- 
class post offices have been discontinued in the last year? 

Mr. McNamara. I have an idea that somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 700, although through the years I think if you will look at the 
records of the Post. Office Department, you will find sometime that 
we had something like 90,000 post offices. Through the years they 
have been abolishing post offices. 

Mr. Avexanper. Do you have the figure of how many have been 
discontinued in North Carolina? 

Mr. McNamara. No record of it; no. 

Mr. Auexanper. It’s about 25 percent of the total in the Nation; 
isn’t it? 

Mr. McNamara. I do not know. 

Mr. ArexaNnper. I thank you. 

Mr. Gross. Will you yield? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. I think what we ought to do with Georgia and Iowa 
is change the names of our first-class post offices, give them foreign 
names, and they would be taken care of; put them under Mutual 
Security, or ECA, or the Marshall plan. 

Mr. Larmer. If I might in a somewhat personal capacity supple- 
ment this discussion on the fourth-class postmasters, there is a very 
strong point that Mr. Davis has made about the historical value of a 
small community and the sentiment. 

Back in the days when Mr. Murray and I served in the Post Office 
Department our esteemed colleague there, who had the esteem, I 
believe, of this entire committee, Mr. Smith Purdon, always took a 
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position when he was Fourth Assistant Postmaster General and 
Second Assistant Postmaster General against the abolishment of 
a small post office, if any other plan could be worked out. That 
question that is presented to the Post Office Department is a real 
problem. They have on one side the question of what is the most 
efficient way to service the people of that given community. 

On the other side they have an old town of perhaps 100 or 150 
years—or community—it is hardly a town. I can think of several 
back in my State of South Carolina that go back to the Revolutionary 
period and still have fourth-class offices, as you have in Georgia, 
so it is not an easy thing to approach, but many of the problems 
we face in this modern time have to be adjusted to modern conditions. 

Mr. Davis. That is true; but at the same time I feel that possibly 
we ought to devote a little more thought than we have been giving to 
preservation of some of these things which I think really make a 


great contribution to American life. 


I thank you for your observation, and that is all I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Corsetr. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

The CHarrman. He has yielded the floor. Mr. Withrow is next. 

Mr. Wirurow. I have no questions. 

Mr. Corserr. I do not have questions. I just wanted to make an 
observation without any significance. It seems that with this very 
fine discourse on the story of the value of the post office, maybe we 
ought to put the cracker barrel back into operation here, too, in the 
same line. I do not want to make light of the point. We have a 
little fourth class office near our home. 

It is not too small at that. It is one of the few that about breaks 
even. We have had quite a considerable going on about whether 
or not it ought to be abolished and city delivery instituted. Just 
in line with the point made, they called a meeting there about a 
month ago and a check revealed that 92 percent of the people who 
lived in the area came to the meeting to help save their little post 
office, 92 percent present and accounted for. 

Mr. Puskar would know. It is over in Laurel Gardens in Ross town- 
ship. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hagen ? 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. McNamara, you indicated your gross receipts to 
be over $500,000 ? 

Mr. McNamara. Close to $565,000. 

Mr. Hagen. What is your annual salary ? 

Mr. McNamara. $7,070. 

Mr. Hagen. Are you aware of any other business in the country 
that has such a large volume of business and so many employees 
where the head man is paid so little as in your case? 

Mr. McNamara. I know of none, no. 1 think my salary corresponds 
with the principal of the trade school in my town. 

Mr. Hacen. Has your organization ever made any study showing 
comparative return of the postmaster compared to the executives and 
other heads of businesses and corporations who might have an equal 
volume of business receipts, and equal volume of business, and an equal 
number or about the same number of employees ? 
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Mr. McNamara. It makes a little difference, Congressman. We 
are dealing with pennies, you understand. 

Mr. Hacen. Which is all the more reason why it is more difficult 
for you to get a volume of one-half million than if you sold cars, or 
trucks, or tractors. 

Mr. McNamara. We have made no study ? 

Mr. Hacen. I think our schoolteachers are an example of the poorest 
paid people with the great responsibility they have. 

Mr. McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you not believe if we increased salaries somewhat 
we would get men and women of higher type and caliber who would do 
a better job? That would attract better type people to strive for 
these jobs? 

Mr. McNamara. I think in the main, Congressman, that we have 
an excellent group of postmasters. Of course, in any group of 42,000 
you find the inefficient and a man who does not keep up with his 
duties and responsibilities, but I think the present salary is attracting, 
as the Congressman said—he had so many candidates for his job— 
high grade men and women to these positions. I think they could be 
made more attractive, however, if the pay was increased. 

Mr. Core. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McNamara. I think the salary of a postmaster at $7,000 in a 
city of that sort doing the volume of work he is doing is insufficient. 

Mr. Hacen. If we carry the point further, there are a lot of people 
retired and just a little salary would be accepted and they can do a 
job, so I think the point is not in order that because we do get a lot 
of good people we should underpay them. 

The point is if we pay them more we would get more good people 
instead of less. 

Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. McNamara, how long have you been postmaster ? 

Mr. McNamara. If you will excuse me a minute, I would say that 
the proposed grades and salary ranges would give us for the first 
time in our life that incentive, Congressman. I do not know what 
they are going to be, only from what we have heard at the table, but 
it would be of great help. We have not dwelled on it here at length 
in testimony, but I think the salaries of postmasters are inadequate 
and I think the same thing applies to supervisors and T think the same 
thing applies to all of our group. 

It is just a question of how much money the Government can gather 
together to spread over and give us what they can out of it. That is 
what we have to contend with. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to say it is both ridiculous and tragic that our 
Government pays the postmasters and supervisors so little money 
for the job they are doing and the responsibilities they have. 

Look at the New York and Chicago post offices, which do a business 
in volume of over $100 million, as I recall it, quite a bit more perhaps, 
and they get less than $20,000 a year. In fact, it is about $15,000 I 
believe. ' 

Mr. McNamara. $13,000. 

Mr. Hagen. That is fantastically low. 

Mr. Corr. Will the gentleman yield. I did not get to propound 
my questions. 

Mr. Haagen. Yes. 
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Mr. Corr. How long have you been postmaster / 

Mr. McNamara. I have been postmaster about 15 years. 

Mr. Core. Your salary including longevity is how much ? 

Mr. McNamara. $7,070. 

Mr. Core. Did I understand you a while ago to say that you ac 
cepted the position at $3,600 a year / 

Mr. McNamara. I think way back in those days it was somewhere 
around that. Our receipts were down. Of course, they have gone 
up. We have gone up in a higher classification. 

Mr. Cote. You have gone from $3,600 to $7,000 ? 

Mr. McNamara. Without checking it I should say that amount. 

Mr. Corr. How many employees do you have at your office ¢ 

Mr. McNamara. One hundred and fourteen. 

Mr. Cote. How much have you lost through resignations with em 
ployees going to private industry in the past year, or 2 years, or 5 
years / 

Mr. McNamara. We have lost some through the war that have been 
transferred to other departments in defense agencies. 1 cdo not recall 
any that we have lost out of employment. As a matter of fact, in 
our city those jobs are very desirable. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. McNamara, we know a lot of good men and wo 
men going back to the jobs of postmasters, knowing they are under- 
paid, but doing it because they are going into public service or they 
have an outside income and can afford to keep the job; is that not 
right ¢ 

Mr. McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. Are you aware of the fact—I am sure you are—in the 
new postal rate bill it provides giving the Republic an postmasters 
coming up less money than the present Democratic postmasters who 
presently hold the same jobs¢ Is that not correct ? 

Mr. McNamara. There is provision in the law which says no post- 
master should have to suffer a reduction. 

Mr. Hagen. No present postmaster, but my point was a new post- 
master will come into a job as a Re ‘publican and then get less money 
as salary than the present Democratic incumbent in the same job. 

Mr. McNamara. That would be unfortunate. 

Mr. Hacen. It is true in the bill; is it not? 

Mr. McNamara. That is right. I doubt, Congressman, if the rate 
bill does go through, and I hope it does, that even the new incumbents 
would have to take a salary decrease because I think the increase of 
the new rates would give them a little higher classification anyway. 

Mr. Hacen. As a matter of fact, in many cases the volume may well 
be less and the revenue less if you increase the postal rates. You re- 
member when we increased the rate on the 2-cent post card, the volume 
went down, and so it will be in second class and other classes, of mail 
now so you cannot always depend that the volume is going to be 
greater. 

Mr. McNamara. I agree with you. 

Mr. Hacen. One further and final point. I was wondering about 
this authority of the postmaster. We had a hearing out in Los An- 
geles where we found that the Post Office employees “used, for quite a 
long time, a roller canceling machine. 

When there are 8 or 10 stamps on a big envelope they just rolled it 
across and canceled them. The Post Office Department in Washing- 
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ton told them they nae not use that little time and labor saver, when 
they became aware of it. A letter was sent to Washington for ap- 
proval, but it was rejec eal, This machine was saving a lot of time 
and a lot of physical effort on the part of the person using it. 

You do not have the authority to use new ideas and new equipment ; 
do you, or do you not? 

Mr. McNamara. Indeed we do. We are encouraged to use new 
ideas 

Mr. Hacen. Before they are approved or disapproved? Do you 
have much latitude? 

Mr. McNamara. We are given great latitude. They urge you to 
give them suggestions. 

Mr. Hagen. How do you account for the fact that this Los Angeles 
post office was turned down after they had been using it for months 
very successfully, and everybody liked it, and it saved time and ef- 
fort, and money of course? 

Mr. McNamara. I do not know about that particular case. There 
is freedom and they do urge you to go ahead and submit new ideas. 
We have a suggestion program that istremendous. I donot know how 
many millions of dollars it has saved the Department by reason of 
the fact that they have encouraged it, and postmasters have alerted 
their employees. 

As a matter of fact, most of the suggestions have come from clerks 
and carriers. They have done a tremendous job. 

Mr. Hacen. Do you have any appeal if the suggestions are turned 
down? Everybody thought this idea was a good one. Yet someone 
in Washington, not knowi ing how it was working, perhaps, turned it 
down. Do you have any appeal in respect to that kind of situation ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes; you can very easily go up and present your 
case. It is one of the most delightful experiences we have had, to 
be able to go in and talk to the Postmaster General. He urges us to 
give him suggestions and many of them have been adopted. It has 
certainly been a remarkable job, in my judgment, that he has done. 

Mr. Hacen. I know he is trying to do a good job. 

Mr. McNamara. He is doing a terrific job and we are encouraged, 
and without bitterness, without rancor, without prejudice, political 
or otherwise. The Postmaster General has Jone a good job as far 
as the postmasters are concerned in listening to their suggestions and 
adopting them. 

Mr. } oe How many postmasters could come to Washington and 
discuss such a thing with the Postmaster General ? 

Mr. McNamara. We urge our postmasters to join this association so 
they will have a spokesman. They send us the letter and we present 
their problems. 

Mr. Moss. I recall the case you are referring to, Mr. Hagen. I 
think it was where they had adopted the hand roller with a date on it 
so that it was unnecessary for them to stamp them with a date stamp 
and the roller. 

Mr. Hacen. That is right. : 

Mr. Moss. They were told they could not use it. They had to use 
the handmade stamp. 

Mr. Hacen. In other words, the work was just about twice as much. 

Mr. Moss. Just twice as much. 
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Mr. Hagen. That is what it had to be. 

What percentage of postmasters throughout the country are mem- 
bers of your fine organiz: rae 

Mr. McNamara. We have 33,370 members as against about 42,000 
postmasters in all. 

Mr. Hagen. Then you speak with a lot of authority here. 

Mr. McNamara. We speak with authority. We recognize, too, our 
very fine other organization here which includes within its mem- 
berships also some ‘of our members. There are many who belong to 
both organizations of postmasters. 

Mr, Puskar. Over 80 percent of the postmasters belong to our 
organization. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CaarrmMan. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. After listening to the statements of you four repre- 
sentatives of the National Association of Postmasters I presume you 
are opposed to the principle of the flat across-the-board increase for 
every postal employee from top to bottom regardless of the respon- 
sibility of the job; are you not? 

Mr. McNamara. I find that the across-the-board increase offers no 
solution. It creates in my judgment further inequities, it just narrows 
the difference between groups and brings us back to what we are 
trying to eliminate, and that is to keep the differential. Supervisors 
today and some postmasters are not getting as much money as their 
clerks who are working overtime, and so forth, some of our substitutes, 
so I think what we are attempting to do here is to establish a differ- 
ential, not an unfair differential, but an equitable differential between 
the postmaster, the supervisor, and the clerk and carrier. 

[ think every organization here, Congressman, is interested in seeing 
that. We have to have contented personnel. We have to work with 
them in close harmony and they have to be supported pretty much by 
the postmasters in their aims and their ambitions. We feel definitely 
that this might give them the opportunity, by the establishment of 
job responsibilities and pay for the job responsibility. We think it 
might give our employees the incentive. I am not talking about the 
amounts to be allocated. 

However, across-the-board increases we are opposed to. 

Mr. Morray. You agree that these flat across-the-board increases 
which Congress has granted since 1945 have distorted the classifica- 
tion struc ture : and have gotten it out of balance? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes: Public Law 204 tried to reestablish that, 
but we were limited by the limitations of the War Labor Board, as 
you remember, at that time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. McNamara, Mr. Kern, Mr. Puskar, 
and Mr. Latimer. We appreciate your presence here this morning. 
We thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Wrrurow. Mr. Chairman. I would like to inquire before we 
close. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I was surprised at the warmth with which you 
endorsed the Fry report as submitted by Fry & Co. Do you realize 
how many men were employed in conducting the research which went 
into the findings of Fry Associates’ report ? 
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Mr. McNamara. I know it was a limited number, as has been testi- 
fied to. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. There were 8 experienced analysts selected to con- 
duct the field study, 4 Government personnel, and 4 representatives 
of the firm of George Fry & Associates. They were oriented and 
briefed at headquarters in Washington to insure a uniform approach 
and the attainment of consistent survey data. 

Do you realize that they only visited 14 cities in the United States? 

Mr. McNamara. Congressman, long before the Fry report was ever 
thought of many of these associations gave thought and study to 
just such a program as has been suggested here, and that is an incentive 
that we felt might be of help, not only to postmasters, but to all the 
rest of the postal employees. I have no knowledge as to how the 
survey was conducted. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I am speaking about the Fry report that you are so 
warmly endorsing. 

Mr. McNamara. I am endorsing the principle. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I would like to go just a little further. They visited 
1 city in 7 States of the Union. In 1 State they visited 2 cities. In 
3 States they visited 3 cities. In 2 States they visited 5 cities. 

In other words, they went into only 14 States and they visited a 
limited number of cities in those States. They did this within a 
period of between 2 and 3 months at the most and they came up with 
this job evaluation. To me it seems as though it is too enormous a 
task to be done within that limited period of time. That is why I think 
it should receive a great deal of study, not only by the committee, but 
by you gentlemen. 

Mr. McNamara. Without making any reference to the details of the 
report, but rather to the principle which is embodied, we are for it 
and we think it is going to be helpful. We would be happy, of course, 
to work with the Department and with the committee in arranging and 
working out some feasible plan that would be pleasing to you, Con- 
gressman, as well as to the rest of them. 

Mr. Wrrurow. I understand; that is all. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you again, gentlemen. 

We only have a few minutes left and we regret the other witnesses 
have not been called this morning. Under the plans heretofore made 
the committee will meet again on Thursday morning at 10 o’clock. 

The committee is adjourned. 

(Thereupon, the committee recessed at 11:50 a. m., to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Thursday, March 18, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1954 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrick AND Civit SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:25 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) pres- 
siding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will be in order. 

The committee will continue its hearings on the question of increases 
and salaries and other benefits for those employed in Government, 
including those in the postal service. We have as our first. witness 
this morning Mr. Paul G. Benson. 

Mr. Benson is president of the National Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association. 

We shall be glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Benson, and 
if you have associates, you will please introduce them and give their 
names for the record. 

Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
accompanied this morning by vice president Warren Bb. Bledsoe and 
secretary John W. Emeigh of our association. 

The CHarrMan. We will be glad to hear from you at the proper 
time, Mr. Bledsoe and Mr. Emeigh. 


STATEMENTS OF PAUL G. BENSON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF RURAL CARRIERS, ACCOMPANIED BY WARREN B. 
BLEDSOE, VICE PRESIDENT, AND JOHN W. EMEIGH, SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL RURAL LETTER CARRIERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: 

My name is Paul G. Benson. I am president of the National Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association. We have a national membership of 
36,300, which includes almost 30,000 rural carriers or more than 90 
percent of all regular classified rural carriers in the Nation. The 
balance of our membership is composed of retired, temporary, and 
substitute rural carriers. 

We welcome the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
and presenting the views and opinions of our organization in regard 
to the various pay bills before you, as well as other benefit legisla 
tion, and the reclassification proposals as presented by the Postmaster 
General. 

At this time it is our pleasure to extend our thanks and appreciation 
to the members of this committee and other Members of the House 
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who, in introducing corrective bills, have recognized the problem of 
insufficient pay and resultant substandard mode of living it imposes 
on the postal employee. 

We deem that the subjects of salary increases and reclassification, 
although closely related, are actually separate and distinct problems 
or, if considered together, that they must not be in the perspective of 
“placing the cart be fore the horse.” 

A salary increase is recognized and endorsed by this association as 
a cost-of-livng adjustment to more fairly and equitably align postal 

salaries with their true and actual relationship to purchasing power. 
A salary increase is a must and should be immediate; reclassification 
is probably desirable, but should not come until the full facts can be 
constructively and realistically woven into the intricacies of postal 
employee problems. 

Thus, it is our considered opinion that an adequate salary increase, 
in respect to immediate needs, should receive a priority consideration. 
Reclassification should follow in order to properly and correctly estab- 
lish an incentive differential between the types of jobs, and to- previde 
an adequate remuneration commensurate with the level of responsi- 
bility, skill, knowledge required, and to maintain a realistic spread 
tending toward the desirable features of adequate compensation ene 
on a realistic job evaluation. 

Due to the fact that we believe a salary increase is a pressing need, 
and reclassification but a desirable one, we are submitting this state- 
ment in two parts, each dealing respectively with one particular phase 
of the subjects under consideration. 


SALARY INCREASE 


Through the mail, by wire and by personal contact we have been 
mandated by our membership to strongly plead their case for a pay 
raise. 

We realize that this committee has been shown chart after chart, 
and quoted statistics to present factual information on pay-raise legis- 
lation. To support the fairness and correctness of our request in this 
connection, we, too, desire to present a graphic presentation to sub- 
stantiate both the need and the justice of an immediate salary increase. 

Our first chart is set forth as exhibit A, appended to this statement. 
We have reviewed our average salaries with the ever-increasing cost 
of living, and then projected the salary increase which would have 
been required to have maintained the average rural carrier’s salary in 
an equal dollar for dollar relationship to the purchasing power re- 
flected in the securing of like quantity of material goods and services 
as charted by the BLS. 

We have then further projected the salary need, taking into con- 
sideration only the additional Federal income tax burden which very 
definitely made drastic inroads into the purchasing power of rural 
carriers over the years. 

Thus on the chart, you will note for the year 1953,that the average 
salary amounted to $4,032. The cost-of-living index applied to the 
average salary for the year 1939 gives a salary, projected solely on the 
cost of living of $4,080. 

The terrific loss of purchasing a is reflected in the column 
which projects that same salary both on the cost of living and 
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the Federal income tax, for the average rural carrier with three 
exemptions. 

This shows that a salary increase of $562 would be necessary to 
bring the average rural carrier salary within the purchasing power 
range provided in the base year of 1939. It will be noted that this 
salary projection does not take into consideration the many other 
items which have narrowed still further the relationship of take-home 
pay to purchasing power, and which it is generally acknowledged, do 
exist and which I assure you are an integral part of the average 
postal employee’s family budget. 

The salary lag reflected year by year, in the loss of purchasing 
power, is added for the years 1939 through 1953. 

You will note this total under column (8). It amounts to $5,535. 

This figure is a genuine and factual purchasing power loss whic h 
has been suffered by the average rural carrier over the period covered. 

This salary purchasing power lag would be further increased by the 
amounts and to the extent of the many other and varied items in the 
average family budget, which are very real and do exist, but which 
defy the « omputing of any meaningful figures due to the fact that such 
costs are an individual budget item. 

We have, therefore, not attempted to “guess” at a reasonable figure, 
but only to call attention to the fact that increases in such items as 
State and local taxes, particularly in the field of sales taxes, and 
costs of higher education, church costs, and charities do add up to 
a sizeable dollar item for each and every family over each year. 

As responsible citizens of this great country, we do not seek any 
special privilege or preferential sal: ary treatment solely on the basis 
that taxes are high. 

We recognize the high cost of government and we subscribe to good 
government, irrespective of costs as reflected in taxes, when these costs 
ure essential to either our national security or our domestic prosperity. 
Lut, we also believe that good government must be predicated upon a 
well rounded internal personnel program, not merely by intent and 
precept but by example. 

Thus, it is logical and rightful to expect a high caliber employee, 
with a high morale level, within our Government in order that the 
routine of our Government’s services are performed, not just per- 
functorily, but in a prompt and efficient manner, thus instilling pride 
both in employee and the citizen alike. 

You cannot have efficiency in any productive endeavor without 
workers adequately compensated. You cannot expect pride in one’s 
job and a high degree of morale from an underpaid employee 

We have every “confidence that this committee, recognizing these 
facts, will resolve the problem before it, both for the employee who 
must seek relief from his plight before you, and for the citizen who 
looks to the Government service as an example of desirable working 
conditions and pay, and not as an example of standard or substandard 
employment and pay practices. 

We freely acknowledge the necessity of taxes to support all func- 
tions of government, and we enter no complaint against our obliga- 
tions as citizens to equitably bear a due share in the hes avy tax burden. 
We do feel, however, that its reflection in such a drastic and cumu- 
lative decrease of purchasing power—and the resultant comparative 
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decrease in the standard of living of postal employees—as compared 
to the great percentage-wise increase in purchasing power—and the 
resultant increase in standard of living for production and non- 
supervisory employees in private industry—is definitely not in the 
better interest of either good government services or of a hee althy 
governmental personnel program. 

A graphic illustration of this comparative trend is shown in ex- 
hibit B, appended. 

You will note on exhibit B, that salaries paid to production workers 
in manufacturing and mining, construction workers in building con- 
struction, and for nonsupervisory employees in the following private 
enterprises; manufacture of durable goods, manufacture of nondura- 
ble goods, bituminous coal mining, building construction, class I rail- 
roads, telephone, wholesale trade, retail trade (except eating and 
drinking places) and hotels (year round) have increased to 299.87 
percent, over the base year of 1939, for the year 1953. 

Whereas, the salary paid to rural letter carriers has only increased 
to 198.2 percent of the 1939 base salary, for the year 1953. 

You will also note from exhibit B that it would require an annual 
salary increase, for the average rural carrier, in the amount of $2,- 
148.24 to accord him the same percentage salary increase as that re- 
ceived by the overall average of the employees in the above listed cate- 
gories of private enterprise. 

The purpose of exhibit B is to factually illustrate the point that em- 
ployees in private industry have received salary increases to an extent 
which has made it possible for them to materially increase their stand- 
ard of living over and above the absorption of the increases in Federal, 
State and local taxes and other items not included in the BLS cost-of- 
living index, and likewise to illustrate that postal employees have not 
been able to do so. 

Postal employees, for the period 1939 through 1953, have been forced 
to reduce their standard of living. Now return to exhibit A. 

Based solely on the cost-of-living index and the 1939 base period, 
rural carriers suffered accumulative living standard loss of $1,427,000. 
Using the same basis and projecting rural carrier average salary to 
cover Federal income taxes only, we have suffered a standard of living 
loss of $5,535.00, during the same 1939 through 1953 period. 

A further standard of living loss has been received by tle amount 
and to the extent the increases in State and local taxes, religious con- 
tributions, charities, et cetera, are reflected in the average rural car- 
rier’s budget. 

With this picture before you, you can appreciate the fact it has been 
necessary for many employees to seek part-time employment, for their 
wives to obtain employment outside the home, and/or liquidate any 
accumulated savings to provide the funds for any semblance of the 
accepted American high standard of living. 

The demoralizing effect is being continued at the present time and 
at the rate of more than $562 per year, based on cost-of-living and 
Federal income tax, and this total would grow with the increases in 
the many items not reflected in these two categories. 

We deem the progressive decline in such purchasing power and the 
resultant decline in our standard of living an unhealthy condition. 

The Postmaster General, and many others have decried the flat 
across-the-board increases which, it was pointed out, were creating in- 
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equities through the automatic leveling off of salary differentials be- 
tween jobs of vastly different qualifications, skills and responsibilities. 

We subscribe to the thinking embodied in such an opinion. We do 
believe, however, that the same thinking must be applied to the like 
situation which has been permitted to take place in the lowering of the 
purchasing power of postal employees. 

Salary increases which have been granted postal employees were 
both insufficient to meet that widening breach between actual purchas 
ing power and actual cost-of-living, and too late to compensate for the 
cumulative loss of that purchasing power and the decrease of our 
standard of living. 

These facts are vividly and factually set forth in exhibits A and B. 

And regardless of how the situation is analyzed there is no eseap 
ing the cold logic that dollar for dollar on a percentagewise basis, 
postal employees have suffered a very obvious, a very real and a very 
serious blow to their standard of living. 

It must be just as logical, and conclusively factual, that if incentive 
and initiative is being lost in the managerial positions due to the 
narrowing of their salary levels, both as related to lesser important 
jobs and to similar positions and salaries paid outside of Government 
service, that incentive and initiative is being lost to the rank and file in 
these sustained and continuing losses of purchasing power and result- 
ing decrease in the standard of living from year to year. 

Thus, we respectfully request your considered reflection and study 
of this situation we have presented to you. 

There are those who believe that overall living costs are consider- 
ably lower in rural areas. Facts do not support this theory. 

It is true that in 1939 there was a considerable difference in the 
rural and urban costs of living throughout the Nation. But, during 
the period from 1939 to the present there has been a material improve- 
ment in the standard of living for rural American residents. 

This is borne out by the basic fact that, according to statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture, the following increases have occurred in 
the cost of living in the rural areas. Using 1935-39 as the base period 
of 100 percent: 1935-39, 100 percent ; 1939, 97 percent; 1953, 218 per 
cent. 

These figures are computed on a different base than used in the BLS. 
We do not desire to confuse the issue by introducing the long and 
detailed difference. 

However, we cite these figures merely to illustrate that such a per- 
centage rise, on whatever base it is computed, must indicate an 
astounding increase in rural income and rural standard of living. 

In addition, we have been informed by the Bureau of Labor “Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor that ‘the results of their sur veys, 
which are taken in towns down to a population of 2,500, indicates that 
but a noggin’ difference in cost of living in comparing rural and 
urban areas. The rural closely approximates the 192 percent general 
spton side | increase reported in the general index. 


POSTAL RECLASSIFICATION 


In connection with the reclassification proposal presented to this 
committee ; 

We want to compliment Postmaster General Summerfield and the 
Post Office Department for recognizing a certain need for reclassifica- 
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tion and job evaluation, and for the attempt to arrive at a fair and 
simplified pay structure for the Post Office Department. 

Reclassification may well be long overdue. 

We are not able to testify with respect to the current proposal as 
developed by George Fry & Associates, in regard to classification and 
pay structure for rural carriers as the pay structure for rural car- 
riers is awaiting the development of a special formula for the estab- 
lishment of an actual rural carrier pay scale. 

This does not permit an accurate appraisal of its fairness and cor- 
rectness, and other aspects. We must, therefore, withhold a detailed 
testimony until such time as this special formula and actual pay scale 
is developed and presented. 

We do urge, however, that whatever formula, grade placement or 
method of payment is devised, be presented and included as a part of 
any plan prior to any consideration on any reclassification proposal 
affecting rural carriers . 

We further urge that the pay formula for rural carriers be definitely 
and specifically spelled out in the legislative approach to the problem. 

This concludes our statement in regard to the general thinking of 
our association on the questions of salary increases and reclassification. 
The following are our specific recommendations : 

1. We recommend a salary increase in accordance with the general 
provisions of the Withrow and Rhodes bills, H. R. 2344 and H. R. 
9297, now pending before this committee. 

2. We recommend that any general reclassification be deferred 
pending further study which should be conducted jointly by members 
of this committee, representatives of the Post Office Department, and 
representatives of all postal employee organizations. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am deeply grateful 
for this opportunity of presenting the views and recommendations of 
our Association to this distinguished body. 

Thank you very much. 


Exuisit A.—Salary lag of rural carriers for years 1939 to 1958, inclusive 


Based on salary for the average 46-mile route, Bureau of Labor Standards cost of living index and allowance 
for Federal] income tax; and not making any allowance for churches, charities and increases in State 
county, or local taxes.] 
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'( ) indicates excess instead of lag. 


? Average salaries, 1948-53, adjusted to allow for carriers in grade positions below grade 9. Longevity 
not included in any average 46-mile route salaries listed. 
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ExuIsit B.—Comparison of average gross weekly earnings in selected industries 
(Table G-24, Economic Report of the President of January 1954) with gross 
weekly earnings of rural letter carriers, including longevity (1939 and 1952 
Report of the Postmaster General) 


Wes | Selected | Rural letter 
- industries carrier 
1939 7 | $23. 86 $40. 76 
1953 m7 SA oe 
Rate of increase, percent 209, 87 198, 2 


Earnings of rural carriers to provide increase in same proportion as 
that actually given above selected industries would be 
On a weekly salary basis____ ~~ Llibany ——- $122. 12 


On an annual basis______-__- ; 6, 350. 24 
Salary increase to provide this would be 

On a weekly salary basis J baad 41. 31 

On an annual basis__- ; ae é 2, 148. 24 


These comparative figures are set forth to substantiate the fact that the 
salaries paid in the selected industries above (durable goods, nondurable goods, 
bituminous coal mining, building and construction, class I railroads, telephone, 
wholesale trade and retail trade except eating and drinking places and year 
round hotels, has far outstripped the actual Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of 
living index as applied from the base year of 1939. This conclusively demon- 
strates that wages paid labor in these industries has taken into consideration 
the increase in Federal, State, and local taxes, and other costs which are not 
included in the basic items of the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of living index. 
And likewise, the figures also conclusively demonstrate that the salary increases 
given to rural carriers has only been based approximately on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost of living index and have only been granted after a serious 
lag covering a considerable period of time (see exhibit A, attached). 

Notr.—-Salary data used is for production workers in manufacturing and mining, con 
struction workers in building construction, and for nonsupervisory employees in the other 
industries. Salary data for rural carriers is taken from the Postmaster General's report 
for the respective years indicated. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reams is recognized. 

Mr. Reams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Benson, as I understand you, you do not oppose the reclassifica- 
tion at all? 

Mr. Benson. No, sir. 

Mr. Reams. Did I understand you to say that you feel that the re- 
classification could not be had at this time along with a pay raise that 
would be adequate? Would that not be satisfactory ? 

I was not clear on what you said on that point. 

Mr. Benson. What I had reference to was that we are in a position 
that we can give no basis for this specific reclassification program 
because we are not included. 

Mr. Reams. I am not talking about the Fry report. I am talking 
about a reclassification bill which, when it comes, will come from this 
committee and I assume will not necessarily be the exact Fry report. 
There will be one thing that will undoubtedly have to be taken into 
consideration. That is the Postmaster General’s recommendation, and 
will have to be taken into consideration. You are left out on that 
generally speaking. 

I believe you are graded there in grade 6. 

Mr. Benson. Tentatively rural carriers were placed in grade 5 in 
this chart, but there is no assurance that that will hold when the 
actual legislation is presented. 
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Mr. Reams. As a matter of principle, you do not object to reclassi- 
fication if it provides an nN pay raise / 

Mr. Benson. That is right, 

Mr. Reams. Thank you very Sl 

The Caairman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. I have no question at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broymiti. Mr. Benson, I am very much interested in your 
chart exhibit A, but I am confused. 

Do IL understand correctly that you are using the 46-mile route 
rural carrier, pointing out that his salary was $2,120 in 1939, $4,032 
in 1953, and that he would only need an increase of $562 to take care 
of the increased cost of living and the increase in taxes, considering 
an employee with three dependents / 

That is the way I read the chart and it is confusing to me. 

Mr. Benson. ‘That is the income tax only. 

Mr. Broyut.. Now let us look at the last line here. You have 
the salary of a 46-mile route rural carrier at $4,032 when he received 
$2,120 in 1939; then the second column, pointing out the cost of living 
going up to 192 which is correct. 

The salary projected to the fourth column is the $2,120 multiplied 
by 192? 

‘Mr. Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Broyuiti. Then you point out what he would have to receive 
in order to take care of the increase in taxes / 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Broynity. It means that a $562 increase, according to your 
figures, would take care of the rise in cost of living from 100 to’ 192, 
and also the increase in taxes ? 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Broyuiti. He would only have to have $562 increase to be up 
to 1939 % 

Mr. Benson. Those are the actual figures of projecting the cost-of- 
living index into thé salary and adding the Federal income tax with 
three dependents, but that does not, as I pointed out, consider the many 
other items that we have not enumerated. 

Mr. Broynim. I agree with you on that, sir. 

The figures that I have indicated that you would have to receive more 
than $562 to even come up with the cost of living as used in these cost- 
of-living figures, and, of course, the other items would have to be in- 
cluded in order to bring the standard of living up to 1939. I thought 
that you were a little low here. 

Mr. Benson. We have used the actual figures, sir, and we have not 
tried to distort anything. That is the way we found them. 

Mr. Broruu.. Later, I would like to compare the figures that 
I have with the figures that you have to see where I am wrong. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Broyhill, will you yield for a minute? Perhaps 
I could help you. 

Mr. Broyurty. Yes. 

Mr. Downy. I think that some of these other figures given us in- 
cluded the increased retirement payment. 

Mr. Brorum.. That is only from 31 to 6 percent. 

Mr. Dowpy. Well, it is 6 percent on $4,000 instead of 314 percent 
on $2,000, 
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Mr. Benson, you are not considering that, are you / 

Mr. Benson. No, sir. 

Mr. Broyuitt. | included it in my figures. 

Mr. Downy. I think that would just about make it $800. 

Mr. Benson. What we have tried to point out here is that this 
salary lag through the years has amounted to quite a sizable figure just 
year by year. 

Mr. Broyuis. I think your figures are conservative. 

Mr. Benson. I hope you are right. 

Mr. Broyuiu. I can see that you intended to make them very accu- 
rate. Idothink that you are on the conservative side. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Avexanper. Mr. Benson, I want to compliment you on a very 
fine statement. 

I am concerned about a matter that is not in your report. I have 
been getting a lot of letters in the last 10 days with respect to a pro- 
posal ‘by the Postmaster General which I believe is requesting author- 
ity to do away with rural routes where the rural carrier had not died 
or retired. Do you have any stand or statement that you would like 
to make in regard to that? 

Mr. Benson. Well, that is true. 

The Postmaster General has requested the repeal of the section of 
Public Law 642, 74th Congress, which provides that consolidations on 
rural routes can only be made where there is a vacancy due to retire- 
ment, death, or other natural means. 

The repeal of that protective clause would permit, in our opinion, 
wholesale consolidations. 

It would remove the protective right or the protective privilege of 
the rural carrier. 

Mr. Arexanver. That is all I care to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Creretia. Mr. Benson, in this 46-mile limitation that you have 
there, is this a standard rural carrier route ? 

Mr. Benson. Forty-six miles is now the average rural route. 

Mr. Crere.ta. Some extend more and some less, do they not? 

Mr. Benson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Crereiia. Does the number of patrons they serve have some- 
thing to do with it? 

Mr. Benson. Well, of course, that varies. There are routes of low 
mileage which in many cases have a lot more patrons than possibly 
routes of some longer mileage. It depends on the area of the country 
and whether they live in a sparsely settled area or a congested urban 
area. 

Mr. Cretetia. How about the question of time? 

Does that work out so that a rural carrier finishes up on his work and 
is through for the day? He is, is he not? 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Crerecita. So what is the average work day for the rural 
carrier? 

Mr. Benson. The average for the whole service is 6 hours 18 min- 
van but bear in mind that that is a 6- day week. As a result, rural 

varriers just the same as lose 52 holidays, we might say, a year because 
hens are required to work on Saturday. 

We are not objecting to that, you understand. 
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Mr. Creretia. But the time they spend on the job in hours per week 
s no longer than that spent by people who work a 5-day week? 

Mr. Benson. No, that is right, only that important differential is 
that they do have to work an extra day to get in their hours. 

Mr. Crerenta. Does that account for the fact that in part of your 
statement here you make the statement that some of these men have to 
take outside jobs? Is that due to the fact that they have time on their 
hands after they are through with their rural routes? 

Mr. Benson. Not necessarily, no, sir. 

Mr. Creretia. What cause do find you for outside employment ? 

Mr. Benson. The same situations as effects other postal employees. 

They just don’t get the salary that is necessary to maintain their 
cost of living. I might say this: That there are cert: Lin definite limita- 
tions on outside employment of a rural carrier that is not covered for 
other postal employees. 

Mr. Creretia. What are the limitations? 

Mr. Benson. They are not permitted to engage in any competitive 
business or in any work involving soliciting or canvassing. 

That is specific for a rural carrier. 

Mr. Crere.ta. Now, we have heard a great deal here about this part- 
time employment that they and their wives have been obtaining. Have 
you made any inquiry to find out how many of these men who took out- 
side work do it because they have so much time on their hands? 

Mr. Benson. No, sir. We have not. 

Mr. Crereixa. Isn’t that one of the reasons why there is so much 
outside employment sought by these men? 

Mr. Benson. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Creretia. Well, do you have anything to back that up other 
than your own personal views? 

Mr. Benson. Just that, as we have tried to bring out in our state- 
ment, rural carriers along with other postal employ ees have suffered 
a loss in buying power and, in my opinion, it is necessary for these 
rural carriers to have otuside employment. 

Mr. Crerenia. Have you found out how many of these rural carriers 
have wives working? 

Mr. Benson. No, sir. 

Mr. Creretta. Is it not a fact that some of these rural carriers whose 
wives do work have no children which causes a wife to seek outside 
employment? 

Mr. Benson. Well, that I do not know, sir. I do think that you will 
find that the rural carriers, and I am just venturing this from my 
knowledge based on a good many years, carry their fair share in 
raising families and in the number of children. I do not think that 
you will find that there are too awfully many rural carriers that do 
not have children. 

Mr. Creretna. I personally think that this business of making the 
complaint that these men have to seek outside employment and that 
their wives ar» working has been overdone in all of these hearings. 

I think it is the general idea of everyone to try to improve his lot. 
I do not think it is just because of income alone. 

Many people want to improve their lot. 

Mr. Benson. That is true, sir. We have not emphasized it. We 
just call attention to it as a factor. 
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Mr. Crerecia. Has it not come down through the years and cer- 
tainly through the war years that many women sought war work 
then and carried on with that same idea? 

Mr. Benson. I don’t think that is true in strickly rural areas be- 
cause the opportunity is not there. 

Mr. Crerecta. Well, what kind of work do these workers do then ¢ 

You say that the opportunity is not there and you state in your 
statement that they seek outside employment and that their wives work. 
If the opportunity is not there, what kind of work do they do? 

Mr. Benson. I would say that rural! carriers in strictly rural areas 
have outside employment that is principally in farming. 

Mr. Crerecia. The income now for a rural carrier is an annual 
wage of $4,032 / 

Mr. Benson. That is the annual average of the different grades, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Core. A rural carrier can always do farming. That is in the 
original rural carrier law, as I understand it. Is that correct? He 
can engage in farming without violating any of the rules of compe- 
tition or anything like that? 

Mr. Benson. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have a question, Mr. Cretella ? 

Mr. Crerecia. The actual weekly average of a rural carrier is a 
little bit over $77 a week? 

Mr. Benson. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Crere.ia. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boland. 

Mr. Botanp. No questions, sir. 

The Carman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. I would just like to compliment Mr. Benson on a very 
fine statement, and I too believe that it is conservative in its facts and 
figures. I would like to make this inquiry. 

On page 3 you say that it would take $562 a year “to bring the 
average rural carrier’s salary within the purchasing power range 
provided in the base year of 1939.” Now, in making that computation, 
did you take into consideration the loss that the rural carrier is now 
suffering because of the inadequacy of the equipment maintenance 
allowance ? 

Mr. Benson. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. Corz. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Downy. I have this question. You are talking about supple- 
mentary income. Sometimes a rural carrier actually takes the rural 
carriers job to supplement what he is already doing, does he not? 

Do you know of instances of that character ? 

Mr. Benson. Not to my knowledge. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I have only one question. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his very fine testimony. On page 14 of the study 
report, the salary study by Fry & Associates, under the heading of 
“Recommended Installation and Operating Policies,” it says that all 
positions should be covered by the plan “except the following.” 
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Among those exceptions under A is rural carriers “for whom a spe- 
cial formula will be applied based on the time spent in relation to 
the proposed base pay. 

Does that not alarm you ? 

Mr. Benson. It certainly does, sir. 

Mr. Wirurow. I think that at this time there are a great many 
people who do not realize, and that the public particularly does not 
realize, just exactly what are the duties of a rural carrier. I think it 
would be very fine if you would explain, Mr. Benson, for the record 
just exactly what the procedure is with the rural letter carrier from the 
time he gets to his post office and until he is through with his duties for 
that day. 

The rural letter carrier reports for duty in the morning and his mail 
is distributed to him for his route. He has to case every piece of mail 
of all classes, of course, except parcel post. That is newspapers and 
third class and first class. He cases that according to the way the 
patrons come on the route, and he has to mark up his mail for 
forwarding. 

Then he has to tie his mail out. He replaces it in straps just as it 
comes on the route, and when he is scheduled to leave, he departs to 
serve his route. 

Of course, principally, he delivers the mail but he is virtually a 
post office on wheels. He renders every service right to the rural 
patrons’ box that you can get in the post office. He sells stamps, 
accepts money order applications, and writes receipts. 

He registers mail and cashes money orders. He insures all types 
of mail. He delivers special-delivery mail. 

Incidentally, a rural carrier is required to deviate up to one-half 
mile off of his route for the delivery of insured, registered, or special- 
delivery mail, for which there is no compensation. Public relations 
are very important. We think that we can safely say that the rural 

carrier is as close or closer to his patron on the grass routes and serving 
the breadbasket of this Nation than any other postal employee. 

Then when he gets in off the route he is required to prepare his col- 
lections, face them, and place them on the table for cancellation. He 
purchases his stamps. He turns in his applications for money orders 
for which he gets a receipt. 

He turns in the registers and the insured mail, and weighs and 
stamps his packages. I believe that is the general description. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Those are very valuable services to the patron and to 
the postal service ? 

Mr. Benson. We think so. 

Mr. Creve. ce Withrow, will you yield for a moment? 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I do. 

Mr. Creretia. The rural carrier whom you are talking about must 
be different from the one on my route, because the fellow on my route, 
if he has a parcel, will leave it on the front lawn on a main highway 
and it may be out in the rain and everything else. Rather than drive 
up 30 feet to ring a doorbell he leaves it on the lawn. 

If I have a piece of mail that is 1 cent short in postage, I have to 
drive 5 miles to give the postmaster 1 cent. 

IT think that all these glowing things are not so. 

Mr. Benson. Well, we stand on that. Wedothink so. You know, 
there are exceptions to every case. 
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Mr. Crerecta. Then mine must be the exception. 

Mr. Benson. It might be, but, first, of course, we must admit that 
your carrier is proceeding contrary to regulations. He is not sup 
posed to leave that package on the ground. 

Mr. Creretia. Well, we are going one step further. We are going 
to close the post office. 

Mr. Morrison. Will the gentleman yield there / 

Mr. Crerecta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. You were talking about the services that a rural 
nome performed. What about the patron who wants to send a 
c. 0. d. package? Can that rural carrier take that c. 0. d. package 
for ‘isdn to the post office ? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. He handles it just as if you had taken it to the post 
office ¢ 

Mr. Benson. That is right, sir. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I have seen rural letter carriers, particularly around 
the holidays, go out with their cars just packed, and I think that is a 
very, very fine service. I think that it is a service that is misunder- 
stood by a great many people. 

And now, in addition to all of these very fine services that the Post 
Office Department requires of the rural letter carrier, if the trains by 
chance are late, then of course, his hours are longer because he waits 
for some train connections ¢ 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. WrrHrow. So, as a matter of fact, his hours are quite irregular, 
and they are a great deal longer than just the hours that he is actually 
out upon the route. 

As a matter of fact, that is only a portion of his duties there ¢ 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

I think it is important to note, Mr. Withrow, that the rural carrier 
is paid on a mileage basis. He has a job to do and he has a certain 
pride in that job, to complete it. That does not mean that he has 
to rush around his route. Of course, I must say that some possibly 
do, but there is a pride in his achievement. He has that job to do 
and he does it. 

Lots of times, possibly in the isolated areas, he might get around 
his route in what might be considered not too long a time, but when 
the roads are bad, when the snow is there and it is muddy—and we 
must remember that many of our rural roads yet are unimproved and 
rural carriers travel the highways and byways of this Nation on all 
kinds of roads to get to the rural people. 

I know that in my own case I have sometimes walked in after dark. 

Mr. Wrrurow. I have just one other question. This is for my own 
information. 

Mr. Raley was representing the rural letter carriers prior to your 
taking over; is that right? 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I understand that there is a rule of your organiza- 
tion that the president can serve for only how long / 

Mr. Benson. There is not any constitutional rule, but it is sort of 
an unwritten law of 2 years. 
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Mr. WrrHrow. Two years! 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Wirurow. I was just wondering. 

Mr. Benson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wirnrow. That is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Mr. Benson, isn’t it true that some rural routes are 
scheduled on a long day; in other words, where the traffic might be 
heavy in mail delivery or the routes might be slowed down due to, 
as you mentioned, rain or snow ¢ 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. In other words, you are scheduled to the ultimate 
amount of time that will be needed ? 

Mr. Benson. No: not altogether. It is just on an average. The 
schedule does not take into consideration unusual weather conditions, 
bad weather conditions. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. It takes in a heavy schedule of mail to be delivered ? 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. And, as a bus driver in a city at different times of 
day has more passengers than at other times, you have many days that 
you might only be on the road, say, for 5 hours, while on others you 
might be on the road 8, 9 or 10 hours? 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Lesryskr. You are allowed what amount per mile on your 
rural deliveries ? 

Mr. Benson. For equipment? 

Mr. Lestnskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Benson. Nine cents a mile. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Nine cents a mile. Are you allowed to take that off 
of your income tax deduction ¢ 

Mr. Benson. Generally: yes. I just cannot answer that question 
because there is confusion in the application of that in the different 
States, and some do and some don’t. I just do not know the exact 
law. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. But you are allowed to take that off? 

Mr. Benson. Let me supplement that. The Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau has ruled on the amount up to the actual amount that is allowed 
for equipment allowance, that that may be taken off. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Do you not take off, for instance, replacement of your 
motor, or if you have to have your brakes relined or new tires? 

Do you break that down and take that off on your income tax de- 
duction ? 

Mr. Benson. Some rural carriers do. A lot of rural carriers have 
to maintain two sets of equipment for bad roads, and many of them 
do dig into their basic salary in order to supplement their equipment. 

The equipment allowance just doesn’t cover it. In those cases, why, 
where they are justified, they do do that. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Well, that is true. I have heard that before, but is 
it not true that the majority of the rural carriers use their family 
equipment ? 

I recognize that some have two pieces of equipment but as a rule it is 
a station wagon or a sedan, or whatever it might be? 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 
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Mr. Lesinsxi. Now, as to the consolidation of rural routes, I 
recognize a certain possible evil to it, but is it not true that due to = 
change in population in our country the population has shifted i 
certain rural areas close to the city and there could be some change ? 

I know of some rural areas in my city where the traffic is very 
heavy and it takes them longer than 8 hours to go through the route. 

Mr. BENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Could there not be some consolidation in some places 
and have it not changed otherwise? 

Mr. Benson. That is right, sir. There can be under the present 
law. There can be some consolidations made and there are consoli 
dations being made. We have no objection to consolidations at all 
but, as we pointed out to the Postmaster General, there were in the 
fiscal year 1952 actually 1,300 vacancies in rural routes, and there is 
possibly an average turnover each year of 1,000. 

There were only 85 consolidations made during that year. We tried 
to point out the fact that possibly there could be more and that, due 
to normal attrition, the consolidation program could be carried out 
adequately without turning any rural carrier out of a job or without 
removing this protective law. 

Mr. Lestnski. Through attrition you would have more vacancies 
than you would have of canceling rural routes; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Lesinski. You pointed out local taxes and donations and so 
forth for your need for increase in salary. 

As an American you and the fellow that works in the factory and 
everybody else for the defense of the country has to pay his share of 
the taxes. 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Lesinski. I think you are quite mistaken in using that as your 
need for additional salary. What you should concentrate upon is your 
benefits and your retirement and so forth, as compared with what 
they do in private industry. They receive fringe benefits which you 
do not. 

In addition to that they have medical expenses, which you do 
not get. 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnski. Using income tax is completely wrong to me because 
everybody has to pay regardless of what he makes. 

Mr. Benson. That is Tight. 

Mr. Lestnski. You cannot bring that into the picture at all. 

Mr. Benson. We merely pointed it out to show that percentage of 
salary lag and what was needed to bring us up to a fair and equitable 
cost of living. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I recognize your salary lag, but the larger the income 
tax the further the : salary lag; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Lesinski. Your purchasing power drops as income taxes in 
crease. 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. So that is typical of everybody. 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. As to the question that Mr. Cretella had before the 
committee, was he a rural carrier or mounted carrier ? 
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Mr. Crerecia. Rural carrier. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Did he buy and sell stamps? I mean, did he sell 
stamps to you and so forth ? 

Mr. Creretsa. I cannot tell you that. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Because a mounted carrier only delivers, period. 
That is all. 

The Cuatrman. I think Mr. Cretella said his carrier was a rural 
carrier. 

Mr. Lestnskr. I want to clarify what he said. TI seriously doubt 
that. 

Mr. Murray. A mounted carrier is a city carrier. 

Mr. Crerenta. My mail is addressed to RFD, so I imagine that 
rural, 

Mr. Lestnskr. I wanted to make sure whether it was one or the 
other. 

Mr. Crerevia. If I should get a piece of mail that is short 1 cent 
postage, a notice is left in my box that there is a cent due on it. I 
have to take that card, put a 1-cent stamp in a 3-cent envelope and 
mail it to New Haven to get that piece of mail. 

Mr. Wirnrow. In connection with that I think it ought to be under- 
stood here that if this rural-letter carrier is leaving packages in the 
front yards of these farm homes throughout and along his route, he 
is doing it in violation of regulations. 

Of course, that could be corrected very easily. But I don’t believe 
that the rural-letter carriers generally are flinging their packages to 
the four winds in the front yards of farms throughout the country. 
| think that is rather ridiculous. 

Mr. Moss. I would like to get back just briefly to your comment 
on taxes, if you do not mind. I think that it is perfectly proper to use 
taxes in the manner in which they have been used in this chart, 
exhibit A. I think there is a great deal of precedent for it. 

I know of no business that disregards taxes and public regulatory 
bodies in regulating utilities in the various States and I think those 
areas of Federal regulation certainly consider taxes when they set 
a rate to give a yield after taxes. 

Mr. Lestnskt. The gentleman from California is quite right. 

Mr. Moss. Throughout if you had a complete ignoring of taxes, why, 
you would have a depressing of living standards in times of inflation. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. The gentleman from California is quite right, but 
the point is regardless of whether it is a rural carrier or city deliverer, 
or whether you are working in a factory, you still have to pay those 
taxes. 

For that reason the comparison cannot be put in the average person’s 
salary. 

Mr. Moss. I think it is generally accepted that industry has recog- 
nized the increased burden of taxes in wage negotiations with their 
employees. To rule them out as a consideration for salary setting 
purposes here, I think, would be a prejudicial action to the postal 
emplovees. ‘ 

Mr. Lestnskt. Not generally, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Murray, a mounted city carrier delivers where a city carrier 
cannot deliver. In other works, where there is a seemly congestion 
of population but more practical to have transportation. 
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Mr. Murray. I think that is correct, but a city carrier is not a 
rural carrier. 

Mr. Lestnskt. It could be in a rural area. 

Mr. Gross. One of the reasons why we have high taxes, I think, is 
because we have been for several years spewing billions of dollars all 
over the world, sometimes building air-conditioned apartments in 
equatorial Africa and roads in the Belgian Congo, and so forth. 

How much longer do you think, and | notice you speak of national 
security, we are all for national security, but it seems to me that is 
becoming one of the most abused words in the English language. 

How much longer do you think we can go on spewing out these 
billions of dollars all over the world and still maintain this standard 
of living in this country ¢ 

Mr. Benson. I am just a humble rural carrier and that is too deep 
a question for me. 

Mr. Bouron. Mr. Benson, I have two questions, one of which ts to 
correct an impression | do not think you meant to leave in answer 
to one of the questions of the gentleman from Michigan. 

He asked you the question whether the family car was not often 
used by the rural carrier in his business. Do you not think that it 
would be a fairer way to put the question that the business car of 
the rural carrier was sometimes used by the family at times when it 
was not being used on the rural route ‘ 

Mr. Berenson. Yes, sir; I thank the gentleman, because that is 
definitely correct. 

Mr. Bouron. Secondly, I apologize because I was late this morning. 
I came from another hearing. If you have not already done so, would 
you comment on whether or not the duties of the rural carrier on his 
route are not being increased under the present program where the 
fourth-class post offices, particularly, are being taken out / 

Mr. Benson. Yes, it has resulted in extensions of rural routes and 
even additional rural routes. 

Mr. Bouron. Has it increased the actual duties of the rural carrier 
such as the sale of stamps, cancellation of registered envelopes, or any 
thing like that ? 

Mr. Benson. No, sir; it has increased the quantity. It has not in- 
creased the actual specific duties. I mean he doesn’t do any different 
things than he ever did. 

Mr. Boiron. You mean he has always in effect been acting in the 
same capacity as, shall we say, a fourth-class post office on wheels / 

Mr. Benson. Any class post office on wheels. He gives the same 
kind of service at a rural mail box that they have at the post office. 

Mr. Botron. Lam glad the gentleman cleared it up because I was not 
under that impression. 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Benson, what is the average number of boxes on an 
RFD route? 

Mr. Benson. You mean the overall average / 

Mr. Davis. Yes. What would you say is the number of boxes on 
an average route ? 

Mr. Benson. Well, the average route is 46 miles, and it has been com- 
puted by the Department that the overall average of boxes on a rural 
route is over 200. 
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Mr. Davis. That is on the average route? 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Now, there is a classification of what they call heavy 
duty routes. At what number of boxes does a route get placed in that 
classification of heavy duty route, to get this heavy duty pay? 

Mr. Benson. The Department does not use. the box yardstick so 
much as the actual workload. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I am getting at. What is the standard, 
then, if it is not the number of boxes? 

Mr. Benson. The standard is if they work over 40 hours a week 
and have a mail count during a 15-day period in May of 15,000 
or over. It isa sort of yardstick. 

Mr. Davis. What is the extra compensation on a heavy duty route 4 
Is that by number of boxes or by pieces of mail, or by hours of work? 

Mr. Benson. It is just simply set up by the Postmaster General, 
using all of those factors. 

Mr. Davis. What is the rate of heavy duty pay? 

Mr. Emerieu. Congressman Davis, the rate of pay has been adjusted 
by law at the discretion of the Postmaster General. The average 
route on which his pay is set is at the 42-mile route. It actually reads 
in the law 45 miles, but legislation subsequent to the original language 
of the bill has changed the difference between the maximum allowable 
salary until the actual average route now must be 42 miles in order to 
conform with the maximum salary that can be paid. 

At the discretion of the Postmaster General, when the facts of that 
route and the statistics indicate that the workload is that of a standard 
workweek approximating 40 hours, the Postmaster General may al- 
low and authorize heavy duty compensation which can be set at his 
discretion. 

We have a 6-mile route in Massachusetts which is receiving heavy 
duty compensation in the amount of $2,016. 

Mr. Davis. That is extra pay? 

Mr. Emeten. That is right, sir, and that brings his salary then up 
to what is the current top salary paid to a city carrier or a clerk. 

Mr. Davis. Now, where you have a 6-mile route as you said there, 
and the compensation for use of the car is 9 cents a mile, is there cal- 
culated in the heavy duty pay the extra wear and tear on the car for 
starting and stopping so much as you necessarily must do? 

Mr. Emerton. Yes, sir; it is. The Postmaster General, also at his 
discretion, may authorize what is known as the daily minimum equip- 
ment allowance which is specified by law as $3. 

In the opinion of the association that daily minimum is not suffi- 
cient to meet the increased costs that have been imposed over the 
years for that man to take care of his depreciation and operating cost, 
but that the maximum he can receive is $3 per day under that pro- 
vision of law. 

Mr. Gross. The gentleman brought taxes into this. You say taxes 
are a part of the cost of living; is that correct? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Gross. And I agree with you. If the House adopts this in- 
crease in the base of $700 for exemptions, would that have any effect 
in your thinking in terms of the pay increase ? 

Mr. Benson. Of course, it would alleviate conditions as far as that 
is concerned. 
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Mr. Wirnrow. Very little, though. 

Mr. Benson. Very little on an individual basis, 

Mr. Davis. Before I yield, I want to ask Mr. Cretella over there one 
more question. He was detailing his troubles over there with his 
mail delivery. 

What do you do when you have a special delivery ¢ What kind 
of delivery do you get on that? 

Mr. Creretia. We get it in our regular mail, the following day. 

Mr. Davis. I have had a little bit worse experience with it than 
that. Since you have to sign for it, they put a note in my box to come 
over to the post office and get it. 

Mr. Creretia. I have had that, too. My brother-in-law happens 
to be the postmaster and he may take it home to me. 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman, that I have. 

The CuatrmMan. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Benson, has there been a very big turnover 
in rural carriers owing to the salary and general cost of living! I 
thought the figure you quoted seemed very low; I mean as a general 
thing. 

Mr. Benson. I don’t think so, Mrs. St. George. I think our service 
has remained more or less stable. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. I would say that was true in my own district, the 
28th Congressional District in New York. I have a great many rural 
areas, as you probably know, and I would say that the turnover in 
rural carriers was less than almost in any other business. 

Mr. Emeicu. I think there is one particular reason for that. Rural 
carriers’ salaries are based on a mileage basis of pay and consequently 
in itself, it is a true vestige of individual enterprise. 

A man may accept that job and if he wishes to work diligently and 
hard and complete his tour of duty, he can do so. 

That, incidentally, is the reason in our opinion that the average 
turnover remains as low as it is because if the service were put on 
hours, it is just as logical as we sit in this room today that the amount 
of time which would be required would grow by leaps and bounds. 

But since it is an individual enterprise, there is something about 
that that appeals to people and I believe that is quite a factor in keep- 
ing the people on the rural mail routes. 

Mrs. St. Georee. I thing you are right and I think also these rural 
carriers, as has been stated here today, in a district such as mine, are 
truly ambassadors of the Federal Government. I think they know 
more people and I think the relations mean a great deal not only to the 
people they serve, but to them, also. 

I found that was the case. That is one reason we do not have the 
turnover. 

Now, one more question. You gave as an average here a salary of 
$4,023. That, of course, is only an average. What is the highest salary 
that a rural carrier can get? I did not quite get that figure. 

Mr. Benson. The highest on a 105-mile route in grade 9 is $5,330. 

Now, I might point out, the basic salary, that is what all increases 
and everything is based on, is 30 miles. Prior to 1945, of course, rural 
carriers were not on a grade basis. And they received a salary 
of $1,800 for 30 miles, plus $20 for each additional mile. 
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Now, of course, Public Law 134 gave an increase of $408 which 
brought it up to $4,208, and every increase that we have received since 
then has been based on this amount. 

We still receive only $20 a mile for each additional mile over 30, 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcre. Now, what would be the miles, for instance, that 
would be traveled by this carrier getting $5,330? He would be way 
above the average, 

Mr. Benson. There are but one or two 105-mile routes, but he would 
travel 105 miles daily. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. It certainly would be 105 miles. 

Mr. Emerton. If I may make another observation, Mr. Benson has 
pointed out the fact that the increases in salary have been put on the 
fixed compensation, particularly on the 30-mile level. 

The $20 per mile over 30 miles has remained stationary over the 

ears. 

It might be interesting to tear that apart a bit and observe what it 
really means in income to the man carrying the route such as the long- 
est one in the country we mentioned, 105 miles. 

We realize, too, in the longer routes there are considerably lesser 
number of carriers, but for $20 a mile based upon our analysis—and thx 
inalysis also, I believe, would be confirmed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment—shows that it takes approximately 1 hour just merely to drive 
5 miles of a rural route, not considering any service factors. 

So if you project that over the year and see that he drives that mile 
amout 280 times and then break it down into hours, you will find that 
just merely for the driving, not considering any service factors, he is 
ep. roughly between $1.85 and $1.90 an hour—just for driving 
that 1 adk litional mile. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. That is a good analysis. 

Mr. Gross. You say it takes an hour to drive, without making 
any stops, 25 miles / 

Mr. Emricu. That is the average on a rural route because there are 
hundreds of thousands of rural roads, mud roads, et cetera, which are 
covered by rural carriers and, of course, they are constantly pulling 
off in the ditches, topping, waiting for traffic, and getting back on. 

So the mileage that can be driven is nec essarily greatly we 
over what could be driven if you just started off in your car and 
started to drive from one point to the other. 

Thus, on a rural route, it has been accurately determined that it 
takes 1 hour’s driving time to cover 25 miles of that route. 

Mrs. Gross. Without any stops at all ? 

Mr. Emeicu. That is taking into consideration the time that would 
be required to make traffic stops, but it does not take into consideration 
the service factor in servicing mail boxes. 

Mr. Benson. Not at boxes. Stopping at intersections and so forth. 
It is the actual driving around the route. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. And there is the turnoff in these side roads, these 
rural roads, dirt roads, and so forth, without the actual delivery of 
mail. I think that is a fair average for that kind of driving. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. I would like to commend the gentleman on his very 
excellent statement. I would like to say that I live on a rural route 
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down in Louisiana. I want to commend my rural carrier because he 
certainly gives me excellent service. 

The CHairMAN. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Hagen ? 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Benson, how long a time has this $3 minimum 
been in effect for allowance for the car? 

Mr. Benson. It is Public Law 204. 

Mr. Hacen. I mean the date. 

Mr. Benson. It was effective July 1951. 

Mr. Hagen. What was it before that time? 

Mr. Benson. It was Ju st straight mileage. 

Mr. Hacen. Another factor is the fact that you have rural carriers 
staying on the job as long as they do is because it is outdoor work 
and many of them, because of health, want to stay on an outdoor job. 

Mr. Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. So that is another reason why they take an outdoor 
job and stay on it because for health reasons they would rather be out- 
doors and work outside. 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Emeien. In fact, many employees transfer from other services 
for that very reason. 

Mr. Hagen. You mentioned the mail count. Is it daily mail count 
the same all over the country on all the routes at the same time ‘ 

Mr. Benson. Yes, sir; May 1 to 15. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you know why they picked that particular time for 
the mail count? 

Mr. Benson. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Hacen. From my observation in my district, it is not a fair 
time, and the same applies in many other parts of the country. I 
believe a mail count should be taken several times to get an average, 
or that consideration should be given to a new date in some parts of 
the country. 

In my part of the country, that time used is a time when the mail is 
probably less than at any other time of the year because of many 
factors involved, spring coming on, weather conditions, and all that 
sort of thing. 

So I think there is a problem there that should be looked inte. I 
think the situation can be improved and we would get a more accurate 
and fair count of the volume of mail carried by the carriers. Do you 
not agree ? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, sir. 

The CnHatrman. Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Benson, I believe you stated that the average time 
employed by a rural carrier per day on the average route is 6 hours and 
18 minutes. 

Mr. Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. Of course, many carriers do not spend that many hours 
per day on short routes, while other carriers on longer routes and 
heavily patronized routes do spend more time than the 6 hours, 18 
minutes; is that correct ? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Now, do you favor the 5-day, 40-hour week for rural] 
carriers ? 
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Mr. Benson. No. Wedonot favor a 5-day, 40-hour statutory work- 
week. We do favor a standard 40-hour workweek on an administra- 
tive basis. 

Mr. Murray. The National Association of Letter Carriers has some 
rural carriers in its membership, has it not 4 

Mr. Benson. They say they do. 

Mr. Murray. I understand that organization is in favor of the 5- 
day, 40-hour week for rural carriers. 

Mr. Benson. That is our understanding. 

Mr. Murray. There has been legislation introduced from time to 
time to carry out that principle in Congress. I do not know whether 
the bill has been introduced in this Congress, but 1 know in previous 
Congresses such legislation has been introduced. 

Mr. Benson. They were not speaking for the vast majority of the 
rural carriers in this country. 

Mr. Murray. Now, there is a great demand for these rural carriers’ 
jobs, especially in the smaller first-class offices and second- and third- 
class offices. 

Mr. Benson. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. I do not know of any job in greater demand in my 
district than the rural carrier jobs in second-, third-, and smaller first- 
class post offices. 

And you have many a city clerk, city carrier, who seeks transfer to 
a rural route whenever there is a vacancy. 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. Did you ever hear of a rural carrier seeking a transfer 
toa position of city clerk, city carrier ? 

Mr. Benson. Sometimes. 

Mr. Murray. It is very seldom, is it not? 

Mr. Benson. I would say it is very rare. 

Mr. Murray. I would say it has never occurred in my district. 
There are many city carriers who have transferred to rural routes. 
I know there is an unusual demand from city carriers to transfer to 
vacant rural routes. 

Mr. Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Murray. Now, you state in order to meet the increased cost of 
living since 1939 there should be a salary increase of $562; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Yet you endorse the Withrow bill which would pro- 
vide an $800 increase for rural carriers; is that correct ? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. How do you explain the disparity, or explain the 
figure you gave of $562 and the $800 provision in the Withrow bill ? 

Mr. Benson. The $562 just takes into consideration the two factors, 
the BLS and Federal income taxes; it does not take into consideration 
a lot of other costs that must be borne in order to bring us up to a 
comparable standard of living as enjoyed in 1939. 

Mr. Murray. What is the shortest rural route in existence today ¢ 

Mr. Emeicu. Six miles. 

Mr. Murray. And the longest, you say, is 105 miles. 

Mr. Benson. No, there is one 104-mile route. The scale here goes up 
to 105, but there is only one route of 104 miles, according to latest 
available statistics. 
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Mr. Murray. There are many routes now in existence which have 
a mileage of 60 to 70 miles ? 

Mr. ‘Benson. There are 646 60-mile routes. 

Mr. Murray. I know there is a route in my district that is 79 miles. 

Mr. Benson. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Now, you would give the same rate of increase of 
$800 to every rural carrier regardless of whether he is serving a short 
route or whether he is serving a long route, or whether he is serving 
a heavily patronized route over a short distance, under your proposal, 
would you not ? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Do you not think rural carriers’ pay should be based 
upon the length of the route except in cases of heavily patronized 
routes in suburban areas of the city ? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, sir; we firmly believe that. 

Mr. Murray. Do you not think that these flat across-the-board in- 
creases which rural carriers have received, as well as the other postal 
employees, amounting to $1,073, have distorted the proper pay struc- 
ture for rural carriers and do you not think instead of that the increase 
should have been in the increased pay per mile? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Now, you have some routes that are tri-weekly, that 
deliver mail every other day. 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. Of course, we all believe in fair pay for honest work. 
How can you justify the same increase of $400, or whatever amount, 
for a rural carrier regardless of the length of the route and regardless 
of the number of boxes on it, just paying them all the same amount 
whether they serve the route every day or every other day or whether 
they serve a 20-mile route or whether they serve a 60-mile route? 
How can you justify that kind of increase ? 

Mr. Benson. A tri-weekly carrier would only get half of that in- 

ease. His route is based on half of an ordinary route. That is his 
pay scale. 

In other words, if he is serving a 40-mile triweekly route he gets 
paid for 20 miles. 

Mr. Murray. Had he been getting this flat across-the-board increase 
in full? 

Mr. Benson. No; just on that basis. 

Mr. Morray. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Emeren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. You still have not given the answer to my question: 
How can you justify paying a rural carrier, regardless of the length of 
his route, whether it is 20 miles or w hether it is 60 or 70 miles, the 
same increase, $800, when one carrier may finish his route in 3 hours 
while another carrier may take 8 to 9 hours a day to finish his route ? 

Mr. Benson. That is true, but we have had no opportunity to evalu- 
ate any other salary structure that is before this committee, because 
the reclassification did not take it into consideration, and we have no 
formal bill, we have no scale that we could endorse or not endorse. 

It just is not there. So this left us no recourse. 

Mr. Murray. Is not that situation due to the fact that we have not 
had any reclassification bill since 1945 and because of the fact that 
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every year only flat across-the-board increases have been proposed ¢ 
Is not that the reason for it ? 

Mr. Benson. Probably so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Broyuiti. Going back to the question that you asked and I 
asked, as well, where you show you have to have an increase of $562 to 
come up to the 1939 standards, using these figures alone, I think Mr. 
Walters the other day made the point of a difficult it is to use figures 
to bring the standard of living up to 193 

I notice you are using the figures of is Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
but using the figures of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies we find 
you have to receive $1,275 to arrive at the same figures. 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Broyvams.. I wonder why you do not use the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics for rural carriers instead of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Mr. Benson. Because of the Bureau of Labor Statistics have been 
used consistently in these hearings and was used as a basis of the Fry 
report. That is why we used it. 

We did point out that we did get some figures from the Bureau of 
Agriculture showing the increase in the cost of living in the rural 
areas. 

Mr. Broyutiy. I think you are being very fair, very reasonable in 
using the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It does not fully point out 
the increase in the cost of living. 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Broyniity. But I think further you could be justified in using 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and you would have to receive 
the $1,273 increase to have your standard of living brought up equal to 
1939, 

Mr. Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. I have just one other statement. 

I wish to advise you that I do not go along with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in his recommendation that rural routes may be consolidated 
where there does not exist a vacancy. I am against the repeal of that 
legislation. I do not think rural routes should be consolidated unless 
there is a vacancy due to death or resignation. 

[ do not want any carrier thrown out of work. 

Mr. Benson. We certainly appreciate that observation, Mr. Mur- 
ray. 

The Cuarrman. Do I understand you to say that if the rural mail 
carrier should have the salary to provide for a standard of living along 
with others on the outside of the Government service, he should have 
a salary of $5,535? 

Mr. Benson. No, sir: we didn’t say that. We just projected cumu- 
lative salary lag since 1939 to arrive at that figure. 

The Caarrman. Why do you put that in your statement ? 

Mr. Benson. We have projected that lag through the years to show, 
for instance, in 1941 that there was a $130 salary lag and we just 
added the yearly totals to show the total salary lag that has occurred 
since 1939. 

It was just a figure for comparison to show it percentagewise. We 
didn’t intend to use it in any way to justify any such merease as 


5.535. 
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The Cuarrman. You indicate in your statement, though, what you 
call a cumulative living standard loss of $1,427. 

Mr. Benson. That is cumulative loss through the years, not includ- 
ing income taxes. 

‘The Cuarrman. In what respect is ita loss? How did you lose it? 

Mr. Benson. On the basis of the BLS cost of living index, with tht 
salary that we received in that particular year projected over into the 
cost of living index, it would amount to that certain figure which 
would be a lag, the salary lag on that particular year. 

The Cuarrman,. If you had the salary, to which you feel you’re en- 
titled, would it be increased by $1,427 ? 

Mr. Benson. No,sir. 

The Cuarrman. Iam talking about your statement on page 5. 

Mr. Emeicu. The statement is the analyzation of exhibit A. 

The Cuatrman. This is what you say: 

Based solely on the cost-of-living index on the 1939 base period rural carriers 
suffered a cumulative living standard loss of $1,427. 

Mr. Emeicu. Yes, sir; that means that there was a loss each one of 
these years except where we have indicated there was a gain. 

The Cuatrman. A loss to whom ? 

Mr. Emericu. Rural carriers in the purchasing power as reflected 
by the cost-of-living index. 

The Chairman. That is what I am asking you. Do you mean to 
tell the committee that your salary should be increased—lI am not say- 
ing that you are asking for it—I am asking whether you say they 
should be increased $1,427 in order to provide for the cost of living? 

Mr. Emericu. No, sir. 

The CHatrman. Then I do not see any reason why you put it in 
your statement. 

Mr. Benson. We just attempted to point out the cumulative loss 
over the years. 

The CHarmman. What you say you are entitled to then is what? 
What are you asking for? 

Mr. Benson. We are asking for $800. We are supporting the 
Withrow bill. 

The Cuarrman. That is on the ground of increased cost of living; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Yet your statement shows that the increased cost of 


+ 


living since 1939 has only been $526. 

Mr. Benson. Just based on certain items in the BLS and income 
tax. It does not include a lot of other things that we pointed out in 
our statement. 

The Cuarrman. At the request of the Postmaster General we are 
inserting in the record, without objection, the statement with respect 
to motor-vehicle service wage comparisons. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. Rees, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In view of discussions and comparisons raised dur- 

ing testimony before the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee relating 
45976—54—vol. 2-33 
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to postal motor vehicle service pay, I have directed the representatives of George 
Fry & Associates to submit some sample job descriptions and wage analysis 
materials which will illustrate the approach used in making comparisons of 
automotive service and operating jobs with industry pay during the recent salary 
study of the Post Office Department field services. 

These materials are transmitted herewith for use of the committee. We 
shall be happy to review this information with the committee or to make avail- 
able further information as required. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


Moror VEHICLE SERVICE WAGE COMPARISONS 


The attached section presents a selection of typical jobs found in private indus- 
try that are similar to jobs in the motor vehicle service. 
The jobs compared are: 
1. Automotive mechanic—public garages of 21 cities. 
2. Union scales of wages and hours for motortruck drivers—18 cities. 
3. Comparison of industry pay rates with motor vehicle service pay rates 
in 10 major cities. 
4. Descriptions for selected jobs in automobile repair shops as compared 
to postal jobs. 
Wage rates for each job in each of the cities are shown, and both present and 
proposed pay rates for the motor vehicle service are indicated so that ready com- 
parisons may be made. 


iverage pay of automotive mechanics 


PUBLIC GARAGES, 21 CITIES 


Average hourly earnings ! 


Mechanic, Mechanic, 


Greaser clom A cess B Washer 
Atlanta $0. 81 $1.47 $1. 22 $0. 78 
Baltimore 1.13 1. 65 1. 26 . 96 
Boston 1, 25 1. 67 1, 36 1.05 
Buffalo 1. 36 1.7 1.59 1.23 
Chicago 1.40 1.98 1,81 1.32 
Cleveland 1. 53 2.12 1. 86 | 1. 38 
Dallas 1.20 1. 64 | 1, 53 | . 85 
Denver 1.29 . : 1.17 
Detroit 1. 46 2. 08 1. 86 | 1,27 
Los Angeles - 1.44 | 1.97 1, 69 | 1, 22 
Memphis __. joe 1. 42 | 1. 52 | 79 
Milwaukee . 1.41 1.89 1. 46 | 1,35 
Newark-Jersey City 1,35 1.87 1. 46 | 1,39 
New Orleans 1,04 |_. , ae . 86 
New York 1.37 1.93 1, 60 | 1.45 
Philadelphia 1.25 1.85 1. 53 | 1.13 
Pittsburgh 1,18 1.79 | 1.37 | 1.10 
Portland- Vancouver 1. 58 2.00 | 1. 58 | 1, 46 
Providence ; 1. 20 | 1.44 | 1, 25 | 1.02 
Richmond 83 |. 3 1.39 | 70 
San Francisco-Oakland 1.79 Oeics | 1.78 
POSTAL PAY? 
Present __..... : s -----| $1. 52-$1.67 | $1.95-$2.10 | $1. 57-$1. 95 Maa $1. 52-$1. 67 
Proposed... ._.- nih 1,54- 1.86 | 1.82- 2.19 1, 67- 2.01 rs 1.42- 1.71 
| | 


! Straight-time rates for time or pre dominatly time workers Incentive or peithilintneitiie incentive rates 
are excluded. Job sheets attached 
2 Plus longevity increments of $0.048, $0.006, and $0.144 per hour 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys, 1953. 
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Union scales of wages and hours for motortruck drivers 


(Hourly rates ') 








General cis Depart- 
City freight, city eee ment store 
delivery > | delivery 

Atlanta......... Siengieneil vee onl $1. 340 3 $1. 785 | 
Baltimore. 1. 645 1. 786 $1. 550 
Boston . 1 4 to 3 1.425 
ee ‘hws , 1. 620 | 1. 820 | “a 
Chicago = : 3 1. 850 1. 906 | 1,950 
Cleveland = 1. 965 | 1. 875 | 
Dallas. -. - bas | 1. 670 | 1. 780 | 
POE ; ‘ be 1. 550 1.810 
Detroit ..._- 2. 160 | 1.910 | 
Indianapolis - } 41,940 | 1. 650 | 1.910 
Los Angeles - $1. 850 | 1. 836 | 
Milwaukee. . - | 2.00 1. 778 1. 870 
New York.....- | 1. 80 1, 895 1. 938 
Philadelphia 1. 750 1.7 
Pittsburgh v2 t ; | 1.950 2.125 | 1. 760 
Portland, Oreg - - - piadhisante 1. 875 1.819 |... 
Rk i inneh onidinndomine ; 1. 800 1.770 1. 725 
Se ND di: tnndaednertanigoceue | 1.975 21.845 | 








1 Present postal rates, $1.57-$1.96, $1.67-$1.96. Proposed postal rates, $1.67-2.01, $1.82-2.19 
4 Money pick-up. 

+ Old rates. Rates being negotiated at time of study. 

* Rate effective Sept. 1, 1953. 

+3 axles, 





Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. Contracts in effect July 1, 1953, with subsequent adjustments 


Comparisons of industry pay rates with motor vehicles service pay in 10 major 





cities 
Average hourly rates, straight 
time,! truck-driver pay ? 
| Light and me- Heav 
a | y, over 4 
— to 3 | ‘tons (trailer) 
- ry 
City and date of survey: | 
Atlanta, September 1953 . $1. 25-$1. 37 $1. 46 
Denver, December 1953... iiteaden : 1. 46- 1.64 $1. 67-1. 69 
Detroit, October 1953 1. 87- 2.01 2.01- 2.05 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, November 1953 : 1, 80- 1.83 1. 84 
Newark and Jersey City, December 1953. - . e 2.05- 2.23 
New Orleans, November 1953 1. 15- 1.17 1, 27 
Philadelphia, October 1953 - . aioe 1.72- 1.83 1. 83- 1.89 
Portland, Oreg., 3eptember 1953 d Lo tethd. dadotusbbeiar | 1.79- 1.90 | 1. 95- 2.03 
St. Louis, January 1954 ‘ j 1.79- 1.87 | 1. 96 
San Francisco, January 1954 2.08— 2.15 2.19- 2.28 
Post office pay: * | 

Present . stiebudiaiecctabodes 1. 57- 1.96 | 1. 67- 1.9% 
PONG a5 6 whidbdbstiwe senna ‘ i ‘ eyes 1, 67- 2.01 | 1.82- 2.19 


' Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2“Light”’ is up to 1% tons; ‘“‘medium”’ compares to the post office 3-ton, 750-foot trucks; “heavy”’ is over 
4 tons, compares to post office 6-ton trailers. 

3 Plus longevity increments of $0.048, $0.096, and $0.144 per hour. 


DESCRIPTIONS FOR SELECTED JOBS IN AUTOMOBILE REPAIR SHOPS AS COMPARED TO 
PosTaL Joss * 


GREASER 
(Lubricating man) 


Lubricates, by means of hand-operated or compressed-air operated grease guns 
and oil sprays, all parts of automobiles or trucks where lubrication is required, 
using proper type lubricant on the various points on chassis or motors; drains old 


2 Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Statistics. 
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lubricant from lubricant reservoirs and refills with new. May perform other 
related duties, such as checking radiator water level, checking and adding dis- 
tilled water to battery, repairing tires, etc. May also perform duties of washer. 


MECHANIC, AUTOMOTIVE 


Repairs automobiles and trucks, performing such duties as dissassembling and 
overhauling engines, transmissions, clutches, rear ends, and other assemblies 
on automobiles, replacing worn or broken parts, grinding valves, adjusting brakes, 
tightening body bolts, alining wheels, etc. In addition to general automotive 
mechanics, this classification also includes workers whose duties are limited to 
repairing and overhauling the motor. 

Class A.—Repairs, rebuilds, or overhauls engines, transmissions, clutches, rear 
ends, or other assemblies, replaces worn or broken parts, grinds valves, bores 
cylinders, fits rings. In addition may adjust brakes or lights, tighten body bolts, 
aline wheels, etc. May remove or replace motors, transmissions or other as- 
semblies. May do machining of parts. 

Class B.—Adjusts brakes or lights, tighten body bolts, alines wheels, or makes 
other adjustments or repairs of a minor nature; or removes and replaces motors, 
transmissions, clutches, rear ends, etc., but does no repairing, rebuilding, or over- 
hauling on these assemblies. Workers who are employed as helpers to mechanics 
are excluded from this classification. 


WASHER, AUTOMOBILE 
(Car washer ; washboy) 


Washes automobiles and trucks; sweeps and cleans interior of automobile; may 
polish auto vehicle bodies, using polishing compound and a cloth. Various parts 
of this job may be performed by individual workers in automobile laundries 
production lines. 


POST OFFICE JOB: MECHANIC, AUTO 


Duties and responsibilities 

Makes general repairs on trucks. 

Lubricates trucks and checks oil and batteries. 

Repairs tires. 

Makes required truck inspections. 

Requisitions supplies and parts as needed. 

Makes road trouble calls. 

Tests new drivers. 

Maintains records of gasoline and oil usage as well as records of mechanical 
work performed. 


Organizational relationships 
Administratively responsible to the foreman, mechanics; has no supervisory 

responsibility. 
Industry job to which this job was compared 

1. Mail order company, auto mechanic. 

2. Freight handling company, auto mechanic. 

3. Express company, auto machanic. 

4. Parcel delivery service, auto mechanic. 
5. Railroad, auto mechanic. 
6. National retail grocery chain, auto mechanic. 
Post Office rate: $4,070 to $4,370. 
Median of industry pay rates found at companies visited : $4,264, $2.05 per hour. 
Proposed Post Office rates: $3,780 to $4,560, $1.82 to $2.19 per hour. 


POST OFFICE JOB: DRIVER, TRUCK LIGHT 


Duties and responsibilities 

Drives a mail truck on a regularly scheduled route collecting mail, relaying 
mail, or delivering parcel post or special delivery items, as prescribed by instruc- 
tions governing the route. 
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Checks gasoline in vehicle assigned to route and is responsible for safe opera- 
tion of the vehicle while on the road. 

Reports accidents and mechanical failures, and checks condition of truck 
prior to leaving garage and again upon returning. 
Organizational relationships 

Is responsible to the foreman, drivers; has no supervisory responsibility. 
Industry job to which this job was compared 

1. Mail order company, retail store, parcel delivery driver. 

2. Freight handling company, delivery. 

3. Express company, delivery driver. 

4. Parcel delivery service, delivery driver. 

5. Railroad, delivery driver. 

Post Office rates: $3,270 to $4,070. 

Median of industry pay rates found at companies visited: $4,077, $1.96 per hour. 

Proposed Post Office rates: $3,480 to $4,170, $1.67 to $2.01 per hour. 


POST OFFICE JOB: TRUCK DRIVER, HEAVY 


Duties and responsibilities 


Drives a tractor and 32’ semitrailer rig on a specified and scheduled round-trip 
route, stopping at post offices along the outbound half of his route to unload 
bagged mail and loose parcels. 

Stops at post offices along the inbound half of his route to pick up bagged mail 
and loose parcels destined for the terminal. 

Maintains a definite time schedule for his route consistent with traffic condi- 
tions and speed limits. 

Keeps an accurate record of each round trip made on a trip ticket and reports 
accidents or mechanical difficulties immediately upon returning to the terminal. 

Loads and unloads 400-600 mail bags along his route daily. 

Makes up time to complete an 8-hour tour in the event the run takes less than 
8 hours by working as a mail handler in the terminal. 

Makes minor mechanical adjustments and changes tires on the road when 
necessary. 

Organizational relationships 

Administratively responsible to the foreman,—loading dock when at the 
terminal. 

Administratively responsible to the district superintendent when on the road. 

Has no supervisory responsibility. 


Industry job to which this job was compared 


1. National retail food chain, heavy truck driver. 

2. Railroad freight, heavy truck driver. 

3. Parcel delivery service, heavy truck driver. 

4. Express company, heavy truck driver. 

5. Mail order company, heavy truck driver. 

6. Freight handling company, heavy truck driver. 

Post Office rate: $3,470-$4,070. 

Median of industry pay rates found at companies visited : $4,168, $2.00 per hour. 
Proposed Post Office rate: $3,780 to $4,560, $1.82 to $2.19 per hour. 


The CHatrman. If there is nothing further, the committee will ad- 
journ for hearing until next Tuesday, March 23, 1954. 

Tomorrow there will be a subcommittee meeting. 

We will meet again next Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. 


(Thereupon, at 11:55 a. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 10 
a. m., Tuesday, March 23, 1954). 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 23, 1954 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commi?ree on Post Orrice anp Civit SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

We will resume our hearings on the question of increases in salaries 
and other benefits to those employed in the Government, including 
those in the Postal Service. 

Our first witness this morning, representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Post Office and General Services Maintenance Employees, 
Mr. Ross Messer. 

Mr. Messer has appeared before this committee on other occasions, 
and we are glad to have you with us this morning, Mr. Messer. You 
have the floor. 


STATEMENTS OF ROSS MESSER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
AND JOHN W. RICHARDSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE AND GENERAL SERVICE MAINTE- 
NANCE EMPLOYEES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Messer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrmMan. We assume you have furnished the members of 
the committee with copies of your statement, and one for the 
reporter. 

Mr. Messer. Yes, sir. I would like the record to show that I am 
accompanied by our national secretary-treasurer, Mr. John W. 
Richardson. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Richardson is also recognized and will testify 
with Mr. Messer. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for this opportunity to appear before you today. My name 
is Ross A. Messer, legislative representative, National Association of 
Post Office and General Services Maintenance Employees. I appear 
before you today in behalf of the employees of the custodial service 
of the postal field service in the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the District of Columbia, and the em- 
ployees of the mail equipment shops in Washington, D. C. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank Chairman Rees and the 
members of the committee for their interest in the matter of an ade- 
quate salary increase for all postal employees. 
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Since the last general increase granted postal employees in 1951, 
the cost of living has increased 4 percent, bringing the total cost of 
living increase since 1939 to 192 percent. In 1951 the Honorable 
Robert Ramspeck, then Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
stated that in order to bring Government employees’ salaries up to the 

1939 level, it would take an increase of 21 percent; however, he further 
stated that in the interest of helping to fight inflation, Government 
employees should be given an average increase of only 6.9 percent. 

I would like to digress here just a moment to add that on June 26, 
1951, Postmaster General Donaldson stated before this committee that 
it would take approximately 20 percent increase to bring the postal 
employees’ salaries to the 1939 level. 

The Cuarmman. What was the date of that statement ? 

Mr. Messer. On June 26,1951. In other words, his statement was 
very similar to that of Mr. Ramspeck for other Government employees. 
Mr. Ramspeck, as you pointed out, Mr. Rees, testified for other Gov- 
ernment employees. Mr. Donaldson was speaking in behalf of what 
it would take for the postal employees. 

Mr. Wirurow. I wonder if I could ask a question right there? 

Mr. Messer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Where did Postmaster General Donaldson make 
this statement, before this committee? 

Mr. Messer. To this committee, sir. 

Mr. Wirnrow. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Messer. We were eventually given an increase of approxi- 
mately 13 percent, still leaving Government salaries lagging 7 per- 
cent in 1951 plus the additional increase of 4 percent since 1951, 
making a total of 11 percent that we are still behind. 

Chart 10 as presented by the Post Office Department showed that 
postal salaries were continually behind the cost of living from 1940 
until 1951; in most instances, considerably behind except for a brief 
period in 1946 and again in 1950. While the cost of living has con- 
tinued to rise, the amount of take-home pay for postal employees 
has continued to drop due to the many items that are not considered 
in computing the cost of living by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
It was pointed out earlier by representatives of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics that in arriving at the amount of the increase in cost of 
living, the only things taken into consideration were items purchased 
and not services rendered. In 1939 very few postal employees paid 
any sizable amount of income tax, but today most postal employees 
are paying income faxes amounting to 18 percent of their salaries. 
Most churches have building programs and other increased operating 
expenses, which have caused many postal employees to increase their 
financial obligations to the church. Contributions to charities have 
also skyroc keted during the past few years and it has practically 
become a necessity that e: each and ev ery postal employee donate to these 
charitable drives. All of these items are a definite part of the cost of 
living, even though the Bureau of Labor Statistics does not consider 
them in their computations. 

Mr. Chairman, in chart 11, presented by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, it was pointed out that the position of custodial laborer had 
received an increase of 127 percent since 1939. This we admit. How- 
ever, it must be pointed out that this position had an entrance salary 
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of $1,140 or $1,200 in 1939, depending upon the size of the city in 
which employed. Custodial laborers in cities of less than 100,000 
were appointed at $1,140 per annum, while those in cities of more than 
100,000 were appointed at $1,200 per annum. Custodial laborer has 
always been the lowest paid position in the postal service. It was 
only right that these low-paid employees should be given a living 
wage. Custodial employees did not have automatic promotions until 
July 1, 1941, Public Law 22, 77th Congress, while other postal em- 
ployees in the automatic grades had automatic promotions starting 
in 1925. It appears that these automatic promotions are included in 
this 127 percent increase for custodial laborers. 

We are not asking for all of the luxuries of life, but we do believe 
that this group of low-paid employees are entitled to the necessities 
of life. They have every right to hope to be able to send their children 
to college some day, as well as those receiving a higher salary. 

I would also like to point out that custodial laborer is one of the 
positions in the custodial service that is set aside for veterans only by 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, and is the lowest paying full- 
time position in the custodial service; a nice tribute to our veterans. 
The Civil Service Commission has, in numerous instances, had to hold 
several examinations for custodial laborer, trying to get a veteran to 
take the position, only to eventually have to open the examination to 
nonveterans so that an eligible register could be established. Vet- 
erans do not want to accept this low-paid position when they can make 
more in private industry. Many veterans have the attitude that it 
would be better to seek employment in private industry than to take 
a custodial laborer position and then have to seek other employment 
to provide for their families, or have their wives work. 

The large number of clerks and carriers doing outside work, or 
having their wives working, certainly points up the position of the 
low-paid employees of the custodial service. If clerks and carriers 
have a hard time living on their salaries, just imagine the custodial 
employees trying to adequately provide for their families on a much 
lower income. 

If I may digress again, Mr. Chairman, the average salary in the 
custodial service is $3,454 per annum. That includes all employees 
from the custodial laborer up to the top-grade superivsor. That is 
as set forth in the Postmaster General’s Annual Report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952. 

The CuHatrman. Those are all unskilled labor? 

Mr. Messer. No, that is the average salary of the entire custodial 
service, including skilled mechanics, supervisors and all. 

Mr. Lestysxt. Will the chairman yield at that point? 

The CHatrMaNn, Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. In the custorial service, the pay grade starts at 
where for sweepers and so on ¢ 

Mr. Messer. $2,870. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. You say all others? What do the mechanics get? 

Mr. Messer. The mechanics starts at $3,670, and goes through 
$4,170, sir. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. What does an unskilled laborer get? 

Mr. Messer. We have no such title. 
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The CuHarrMan. You do not call them unskilled. 

Mr. Messer. It is just a title of laborer. 

The CHarrMan. Let us take the title of laborer. 

Mr. Messer. The laborer starts at $2,870, and goes to $3,270 per 
annum. 

The CuarrMan. The average then is different from what you stated. 

The Messer. The average for that position would be somewhere in 
that category. But when. you take in your skilled trades, the me- 
chanics, the mechanic helpers, the elevator mechanics and the super- 
visors, it brings the average up from the $3,200 grade to $3,454 per 
annum. 

The Cuarrman. But a laborer get about $250 a month? 

Mr. Messer. That is right, sir. 

Just over 1 percent of the entire total postal employees is com- 
posed of custodial laborers. There are just over 5,000 custodial 
laborers in the postal service. 

The CuarrMan. How many are in the group you represent ? 

Mr. Messer. Just over 8,000. 

The Cuarran. In all? 

Mr. Messer. In all, yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. How many of them are laborers? 

Mr. Messer. We do not have a breakdown as to the group, but there 
are just over 5,000 custodial laborers in the entire custodial service, 
As you know, none of the organizations are 100 percent. 

The Cuarmman. 5,000 out of the 8.000 are custodial laborers? 

Mr. Messer. 5,000 out of the entire custodial service, not of our 
members, because we represent the entire groups. We have members 
in all groups from the laborer on up. 

Mr. Murray. You represent the custodial employees both under the 
Post Office Department and under the General Services Administra- 
tion ? 

Mr. Messer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Murray. How many of your members are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Messer. About 6,700, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Morray. That leaves how many who are under the General 
Services Administration ? 

Mr. Messer. Between 1,500 and 2,000. 

Mr. Murray. As I understand it, when a building is used 50 percent 
or more for postal purposes, the custodial employees are then under 
the Post Office Department, is that correct ? 

Mr. Messer. Mr. Murray, that was the general impression but it 
has not worked out that way, sir. Some of the buildings that were 
as much as 60, 70 and a building I believe that was 80 percent Post 
Office, went over to GSA at the time of the transfer, although the 
language set forth in i 18 said when a majority of the building is 
used for nonpostal purposes. There is another clause away down in 
the plan which stated that buildings could also be transferred under 
group management plans. In Dallas, the postal annex went over and 
it was well over 50 percent postal. In New Orleans the main post 
office went over, and it was well over 50 percent postal. There was 
a building in Buffalo that went over, a building in Portland went 
over, and numerous other buildings that were well over 50 percent 
postal that were transferred to GSA. 
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Mr. Murray. That is over 50 percent used for postal purposes. 

Mr. Messer. Yes, sir; there were quite a few of those uildings, sir. 

Mr. Murray. I understood under the plan the building had to be 
used more than 50 percent for Senieaahel purposes in order for the 
General Services Administration to take charge. 

Mr. Messer. The main clause of plan 18 did state so, but there was 
also a provision for group management, and under this provision they 
could take over buildings that were majority post office in a group 
management setup. 

Mr. Murray. So you represent employees who are under two dif- 
ferent pay classification schedules. 

Mr. Messer. That is right. We are appearing today for the postal 
employees. In other words, the bills before us now are the bills for 
the postal employees. 

Mr. Murray. There is some disparity in the pay schedule for cus- 
todial employees doing similar work in these two different jurisdic- 
tions, is there not? 

Mr. Messer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Do you not think those inequities should be ironed 
out ¢ 

Mr. Messer. Yes, sir. I believe Congressman Morrison has a bill 
before this committee now which would correct those inequities, sir. 
I hope that bill will be considered at the time the bills pertaining to 
Classification Act employees are considered. 

Mr. Murray. I would like to ask you whether this is correct: At the 
present time custodial cleaners’ beginning pay under the General 
Services Administration is $2,420 per year, while a custodial cleaner’s 
beginning pay under the Post Office Department is $2,870 per year, 
making a difference of $450. 

Mr. Messer. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Murray. Yet these employees do the same kind of work? 

Mr. Messer. In some cities, yes; not in all cities. 

Mr. Murray. It seems that a fireman laborer in these public build- 
ings who works under General Services starts with a salary of $2,552 
per year, while in the Post Office Department they start at $2,970 
per year. 

Mr. Messer. Most of the firemen laborers in the Post Office Depart- 
ment are in the small buildings, that is, the buildings that do not have 
engineers and mechanics. They must have certain experience in that 
type of work. In the buildings that went over to GSA, there were 
very, very few firemen laborers because most of the buildings that 
went over to GSA were large buildings with complete mechanical 
and engineering forces to take care of their work. I believe that I 
would be safe in saying that out of the 4,200 employees that went over 
to GSA, you would not find 25 firemen laborers. 

Mr. Murray. How about the disparity of the pay in the employees 
such as telephone operators and elevator mechanics and electricians? 
There is also a disparity between what the Post Office Department 
employee gets and those under civil service classification. 

Mr. Messer. That is right. I think when Chairman Young of the 
Civil Service Commission appears that he will point out those dis- 

arities. We have pointed them out on several occasions, but we have 
een unsuccessful in getting anything done. The Commission realizes 
that, and they have testified before the Senate committee on certain 
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ways which they propose to remedy this situation. We do not agree 
with all of their views, and at that time we will present our views on 
how it should be done. 

Mr. Murray. In all these instances the custodial employees under 
the Post Office Department get more than those operating under the 
General Services Administration ? 

Mr. Messer. In most instances; yes, sir. There might be one or 
two instances where they do not. 

Mr. Murray. Certainly these inequities should be ironed out be- 
cause there certainly should be equal pay for equal work. 

Mr. Messer. That is right. We have worked constantly on that 
since 1950 at the time of the transfer of these employees to GSA. 
But so far we have been unsuccessful except to get protective legis- 
lation through, and it took us two sessions of Congress to get protec- 
tive legislation through. 

Mr. Murray. There should be no reduction in the pay of those em- 
ployees transferred from the Post Office Department to GSA. 

Mr. Messer. That is right. You introduced the protective bill and 
helped guide it through Congress, which we appreciate very much. 

Mr. Murray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Messer, when was plan 18 put into effect ? 

Mr. Messer. July 1, 1950. 

Mr. Gross. That is when most of the building transfers were made, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Messer. That is the date on which they were transferred, yes, 
sir. There has been no transfer since that date, although plan 18 was 
later enacted as a part of the Federal Property Act in 1951, I believe, 
and more buildings can be transferred. But there have been none 
transferred since the original transfer in 1950. There were 93 build- 
ings transferred. 

The Cxuatrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxtr. These three buildings you mentioned in Dallas, New 
Orleans, and Buffalo, they were transferred when from the Post 
Office to GSA ? 

Mr. Messer. July 1, 1950; that is at the same time your main office 
in Detroit was transferred, and 93 of the buildings were transferred on 
that date. 

Mr. Lestnskt. The reason I was curious is that I happen to know if 
a building is run primarily by the Post Office Department, it is sup- 
posed to be under Post Office Department jurisdiction. 

Mr. Messer. Yes, sir; but as I stated, hice is a clause that allows 
group management. It was under this group management provision 
that these buildings that I mentioned, and a few more, were 
transferred. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. You may proceed, Mr. Messer. 

Mr. Messer. Mr. Chairman, much has also been said about the con- 
dition of some of the buildings in the large cities. I might add that the 
Department on March 6, 1953, in the Postal Bulletin, published an 
order prohibiting the filling of custodial vacancies. That order still 
exists today and there are many vacancies in the custodial service. 

I will also add that the Department realizes that the buildings in 
some of our larger cities are in very bad need of renovation. In the 
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present appropriation bill which has passed the House for the Post 
Office Department, they requested approximately $3 million for reno- 

vation of the general post office in New York C ity, the main office in 
Chicago, and the south postal annex in Boston, Mass. The informa- 
tion on this is found in the Post Office-Treasury hearings, page 308, 
for the fiscal year 1955. 

In other words, they are trying to correct this situation, 

Much has been said about the salar y of custodial laborers. The cus- 
todial service is not composed entirely of custodial laborers; there are 
many other positions, such as fireman-laborer, elevator operator, 
guard, skilled helper, telephone operator, custodial clerk, general 
mechanic, assistant engineman, skilled mechanic (including elevator 
mechanic, cabinetmaker, canceling orn mechanic, conveyor me- 
chanic, machinist, plumber, steamfitter, etc.), and the necessary super- 
visory positions for the operation and adminis stration of the custodial 
service. The custodial service is a very important part of the postal 
service ; in addition to the cleaning of the buildings, it does mechanical 
work necessary to keep the mails moving. With continued mechaniza- 
tion of the postal service, the custodial service is becoming even more 
important. It should be pointed out that every position in the custo- 
dial service requires previous experience be fore a person can qualify 
for appointment. The employees in the skilled trades are required to 
have served an apprenticeship of 4 years, or to have served as a helper 
for 4 years, before qualifying. Experience is not requisite for some 
positions in the postal service. 

The Post Office Department is operating approximately 3,200 
Government-owned buildings throughout the United States, its Ter- 
ritories and eee The large majority of these buildings are 
medium or small-type buildings without any mechanical force. In 
most instances, it is the custodial laborer and fireman-laborer who are 

required to do the minor repairs to the building and its equipment. 
These employees must be qualified to do all types of minor repairs, in- 
cluding carpenter work, electrical work, plumbing, cleaning, oiling, 
and adjusting the canceling machine, and making the necessary re- 
pairs to the heating system. 

Charts are very interesting but do not always give a true picture of 
the situation. Chart 2, as presented by the Post Office De partment, 
sets forth a comparison of the entrance salary of custodial laborer and 
the highest paid postmaster (New York City). The chart sets forth 
that in 1930 the New York City postmaster received 11.1 times as much 
as a custodial laborer, but that today he receives only 4.8 times as much, 
The figure for 1930 is computed after the passage of Public Law 336 
on June 11, 1930 (46 Stat. 553) which gave the postmaster an in- 
crease of $4,000 or 50 percent while the lowly custodial employees, 
clerks, carriers, and supervisors, received no increase. Why not take 
a look at 1930 before the postmaster received the $4,000 increase; it 
tells a different story. 

In 1930, prior to Public Law 336, June 11, 1930, the custodial laborer 
had an entrance salary of $1,200 per annum, while the New York City 
postmaster had a salary of $8,000 per annum under Public Law 506, 
68th Savane the Postal Classification Act of 1925. At that time 
the New York City postmaster received a salary 6.6 times as much as 
the custodial laborer. Postmasters with rece ipts of $7 million or more 
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were the only postal employees to receive an increase under Public 
Law 336. 

I would like to show the progress of the entrance salary of custodial 
laborer from January 1, 1930, as compared with that of the postmaster 
of New York City. The custodial laborer had an entrance salary of 
$1,200 per annum in 1930, as compared with a salary of $8,000 for the 
New York City postmaster. Increases since January 1, 1930, are as 
follows: 


| 
i 


| . . Postmaster 

>ublic Is ac Effective Custodial Pao” Wines! 

Public law or act ae | ee | aan 
Public Law 336, 7lst Cong .| June 11, 1930 0 $4, 000 
Public Law 134, 79th Cong “| July 1, 1945 | $100 | 0 
Public Law 386, 79th Cong oh $e0 Jan 1, 1946 | 400 | 400 
Public Law 900, 80th Cong. (T.I) | July 1, 1948 450 | 450 
Public Law 428, 8ist Cong ..| Nov. 1, 1949 | 120 | 120 
Public Law 204, 82d Cong. --. .-| July 1,195) 400 | 800 
Total increases since Jan. 1, 1930-. 1, 470 5, 770 


Mr. Hagen. Did you make a correction on page 4, line 3 of the 
chart ¢ 

Mr. Messer. That should be January 1, 1946. 

Mr. Hacen. Where the $400 increases are the same—— 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 

Mrs. Sr. Groror. Is there a correction also in that first sentence 
where you refer to postmasters’ receipts? You read it as $7 million, 
and your statement has $1.5 million. 

Mr. Messer. Yes, that is a correction to $7 million. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. It reads $1.5 million, but it should be $7 million ¢ 

Mr. Messer. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, in testifying before this committee on past salary 

increases, we have advocated flat increases. We have also advised the 
committee at hearings in 1949 and 1951, that we were of the opinion 
that a reclassification of the custodial service was in order. Reclassifi- 
cation bills for the custodial service were introduced in the 81st and 
82d Congresses; however, no action was taken on either of these bills. 
We have not changed our minds; we still feel that a reclassification is 
needed, but do not believe that it can be accomplished in so short a 
time, with Congress hoping to adjourn early in July. I was not re- 
presenting custodial employees at the time of the enactment of the 
Postal Classification Act in 1945, Public Law 134, 79th Congress, but 
IT have been told that many months of hard work were put in by mem- 
bers of this committee, departmental officials and employee representa- 
tives, before it was completed, and that this work covered two sessions 
of Congress. I do not believe that a complete reclassification can be 
worked out in a matter of a few weeks. We are opposed to the reclas- 
sification as presented by the Department for several reasons which 
will be explained later; therefore, we feel that a flat increase of $800 
should be granted all postal employees at present, with a differential 
for supervisors and postmasters. 

The proposed reclassification as suggested by the Post Office Depart- 
ment would merely establish a pay schedule consisting of 20 salary 
grades to which the Department could assign the various positions as 
they deemed necessary. At present Public Law 134, 79th Congress, as 
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amended, specifies the particular salary each position shall receive. 
The proposal of the Post Office Department would throw this all out 
the wine leaving the employee to be upgraded or downgraded as 
some classification officer desired. This is not a healthy situation and 
would not help the morale of the average postal! employee. 

George Fry & Associates surveyed the operation of the custodial 
service in Philadelphia, Pa., Richmond, Va., and Hyattsville, Md., ac 
cording to exhibit XI, page 45, of the salary study. However, in 
exhibit XIII, starting on page 50 of the salary study, recommenda- 
tions are made for assignment of positions to various salary grades in 
the above cities and in Chicago, Ill., and Wichita, Kans., so it appears 
that they also studied the custodial service in Chicago and Wichita. 
In those 5 cities it is believed that you will find practically every 
position in the custodial service, but exhibit XIII setting forth the 
various grades in which the custodial positions would be placed is far 
from « -omplete. Many positions are omitted from the report. We are 
at. a loss to understand just where they plan to put the employees oc- 
cupying the omitted positions. Some of the positions not listed are as 
follows: char employee, matron, skilled helper (including cabinet- 
maker helper, canceling machine helper, carpenter helper, letterbox 
mechanic helper, electrician helper, mechanic helper, painter helper, 
plumber helper, typewriter mechanic helper, and skilled helper 
qualified as gardener), fireman, custodial clerk, general mechanic, ele- 
vator mechanic helper, skilled trades (including canceling machine 
mechanic, clock mechanic, carpenter, conveyor mechanic, letterbox 
mechanic, mechanics, painter, scale mechanic, steamfitter, telephone 
mechanic, typewriter mechanic, and locksmith). All of the above posi- 
tions are in the nonsupervisory grades. In the supervisory grades the 
situation is even worse. The big question is where would these em- 
ployees be placed ¢ 

The position of custodial laborer, about which we have heard so 
much lately, would receive an increase of $50, raising the top rate of the 
present grade from $3,270 to $3,320 per annum, but the entrance salary 
of this position would be lowered $120, from $2,870 to $2,750 per 
annum. “The increase of $50 is bad, but to lower the entrance salary 
is worse. Do not forget this is one of the positions set aside for 
veterans only by the Veterans Preference Act of 1944. 

The positions of elevator operator and fireman-laborer (reclassified 
to fireman-janitor), are placed in grade 2, and would receive an in 
crease of $190 in top rate, but the entrance salary is lowe ow $10. Fire- 
man-laborer is reclassified 2 different ways and placed in 2 different 
pay grades. The first is reclassified as fireman- janitor, grade 2, and 
receives a $190 increase in top rate with a $10 cut in entrance salary, 
while the other fireman-laborer is reclassified as fireman, grade 3, and 
would receive a top rate increase of $500. Why the difference in titles 
and salary grades? 

Elevator starter would be placed in grade 3, receiving a top rate 
increase of $200, and a reduced entrance salary of $60. 

A skilled helper position is to be reclassified as machinist he Iper, and 
placed in grade 4, $3,480 to $4,170 per annum; however, it is noted 
that a laborer is to be classified as a carpenter helper and placed in 
grade 3, $3,210 to $3,870 per annum. ‘Cider Public Law 134, all 
skilled helpers are in the same pay scale; why the difference here ? 
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Under Public Law 134, all skilled trades with the exception of 
elevator mechanic receive the same sal: ary; blacksmith, welder, and 
painter have been placed in grade 4, $3, 180 to $4,170 per annum, while 
other skilled trades, cabine tmake rye lec ‘trician, machinist, and plumber, 
are listed in grade 5, $3,780 to $4,560 per annum. What is the decid- 
ing factor as to whether a skilled trade will be in grade 4 or 5? 

Elevator mechanic has always paid more than any other skilled 
trade, but it is abolished as a separate trade and combined with 
refrigeration mechanic into a double title of refrigeration and elevator 
mechanic. There is certainly a lot of difference between elevator and 
refrigeration work. This isa strange combination and needs explain- 
ing. This Duke’s Mixture would lower the entrance salary of elevator 
mechanic by $90. 

I would like to digress right here again, Mr. Chairman. I might 
point out that an elevator mechanic position is classified as a haz urdous 
position. When a person who is an elevator mechanic goes to take out 
life insurance, they are charged higher rates. Therefore, we feel this 
position certainly should not be downgraded. 

The reclassification of the supervisory positions in the custodial 
service as set forth in the proposal of the Post Office Department is 
very confusing. No basis is set forth for arriving at any systematic 
method as to where in the proposed 20 grades the various custodial 
supervisory positions would be placed. Section 14 (a) of Public Law 
134, 79th Congress, as amended, establishes the salary for all custodial 
supervisory positions on the cubical content of the buildings or the 
number of employees supervised. The question in our mind is, by 
what basis will the supervisors be assigned to the various salary gr ades. 

We realize that there must be a definite differential of several hun- 
dred dollars between supervisor and subordinates. The Postmaster 
General’s proposal states that due to the flat increase granted in the 
past several years, the supervisory salaries have not kept pace with 
those of their subordinates. The lowest category of foreman of 
laborers, now receiving $3,699 per annum, is reclassified as foreman of 
janitors and placed in grade 3, with a basic salary of $3,210 to $3,870. 
This supervisor would progress to the middle of his grade or $3,540 
per annum, which is $159 less than the position now pays. A fireman- 
laborer or an elevator operator, working under this foreman of 
laborers, would advance automatically to $3,560 per annum and would 
draw $20 per year more than a supervisor in the middle rate of his 
grade. An assistant chief telephone operator making $3,917 per an- 
num, and a lieutenant of the guard receiving the same salary, are 
placed in grade 4, with a salary range of $3,480 to $4,170 per annum, 
with a middle rate for supervisors of $3,8 25, which is $92 less than the 
position now pays 

Telephone oper ators and guards who are subordinates of the spare: 
mentioned supervisors would automatically advance to $& $3,870 
annum, while their supervisors stop at $3 825, thereby receiving “5 
per year more than their supervisors 

The assistant engineman is the logic al person to be promoted to an 
engineer vacancy, as they assist the et ngineer and stand engineering 
watches when the engineers are off duty. Under the Department's 
proposal, an assistant engineman is placed in grade 4, a a salar 
range of $3,480 to $4,170, while the engineer is placed in grade 6 witly 
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a salary range of $4,140 to $4,980, with a middle step of 4,560. The 
skilled mechanics in most instances would be placed in grade 5, with 
salary range of $3,870 to $4,560. The middle step for the engineer, 
a supervisory position, is identical with the top rate of a skilled me- 
chanic under his supervision, $4,560. No mechanic would desire to 
be promoted to an engineer position with an increase in responsibili- 
ties but no increase in pay. 

As previously stated, the assistant engineman is logically the man 
to be promoted to engineer. However, if he is in grade 4, with a top 
pay of $4,170, and the engineer position is in grade 6, with an entrance 
salary of $4,140, it must be assumed that he would be placed in the 
second step of gr: ade 6, which would be $4,280 per year, or roughly $300 
less than skilled mec ‘hanics whom he would be supervising. 

In the Department’s proposal, a foreman of laborers in Philadelphia 
is to be reclassified as a foreman-buildings maintenance, and placed 
in grade 5. His supervisor, a general foreman of laborers, is being 
reclassified as a general foreman-janitor, and also placed in grade 5. 
According to this, a supervisor and his subordinate supervisor would 
both be receiving the same salary. Also in Philadelphia, the assistant 
superintendent of buildings is reclassified as administrative assist- 
ant-custodial service, and placed in grade 7, and the superintendent 
of buildings in Philadelphia is also placed in grade 7, which means 
the superintendent of buildings and his assistant would receive the 
same salary. 

The position of assistant superintendent of buildings now pays 
$5,770; the middle step of the proposed grade 7 would be $4,975; 
this would be an $800 down grading of this position. 

The superintendent of buildings in Philadelphia now receives 
$6,770; he would not only be downgraded, but he would be placed 
in the same grade with his assistant. His present salary would be 
downgraded from $6,770 to the middle step of grade 7, $4,975, or 
roughly $1,800. 

The assistant chief engineer in Philadelphia now receives $5,670; 
he is placed in grade 9, by advancing to the middle step of his rate 
he would receive an increase of roughly $375. The chief engineer im 
Philadelphia now receives $6,770, and would be placed in grade 1 
the middle step of $6,630, decreasing his present pay by $1: 30. 

The superintendent of buildings is in charge of the operation and 
maintenance of the post office building in Philadelphia and today 
receives the same salary as the chief engineer, who is under the super- 
vision of the superintendent of buildings for administrative purposes. 

Under the proposal of the Postmaster “General, the chief et ngineer in 
Philadelphia would receive a salary of $1,655 more than his immediate 
superior, the superintendent of buildings. 

Mr. Chairman, the further we go, the better it gets. 

The Postmaster General also suggested that even though he was 
proposing 7 salary steps for supervisory employees, that they should 
not advance be yond the middle or fourth step of their respective grade 
except for meritorious service. If 7 salary steps are to be established 
for supervisory employees, they should be advanced through all 7 
grades the same as nonsupervisory employees. This matter of stop- 
ping the supervisory employees at step 4, except for meritorious 
service, will, in our opinion, be used for “office politics,” and if any 
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supervisor does not part his hair right, wear the right tie, and so 

forth, he will be frozen while other supervisors who are in good stand- 
ing with the powers that be will continue to advance ‘because of 
“meritorious” service. 

It is believed that the experience with the “meritorious grades” of 
Public Law 134, 79th Congress, proved that they were unsuccessful, 
as very few employees attained the “outstanding” rating necessary to 
get the meritorious increases. It appears that the same thing might 
very easily apply to this proposal for supervisory employees. We are 
opposed to this provision in its entirety. 

We have prepared a chart setting forth the 27 supervisory positions 
in the custodial service that were reviewed by George Fry & Associ- 
ates and presented by the Postmaster General in exhibit XITI, start- 
ing on page 50 of the salary study. A copy of the chart is attached 
hereto as chart A. It is very interesting, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
like to refer to it briefly. 

We have set up this chart showing the present salary, the entrance 
rate, the middle grade, and the top or meritorious grade. We show 
the increase or decrease in the entrance and the increase or decrease in 
the fourth step. I will not read it all to you. It will be inserted in 
the record, I hope, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 


(The table referred to follows:) 
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Cuart A.—Fffect of proposed reclassification on 27 custodial service supervisory 
positions specifically mentioned in Prhibit XIII, Salary Study, Postal Field 
Service, by George Fry & Associates, Inc., for the Post Office Department 


Proposed salary and grade Increase or decrease 








Position a 
Entrance | Middle! BB utent- Entrance} 4th step 
Grade 3: Foreman of laborers (1 to 10 sub- | | | 
ordinates) ‘ ‘ | $3,699 $3, 210 $3, 540 $3, 870 $—489 | —$155 
Grade 4 
Assistant chief telephone operator | 3,917 3, 480 3, 825 4,170 —437 92 
Lieutenant of guard (1 to 10 subordi- | | 
nates | 3,917] 3,480 3, 825 4, 170 —437 92 
General foreman, laborers (Richmond, 
40 to 60 subordinates) | 4,134 3, 480 3, 825 4,170 654 ~ 309 
Grade 5: | 
Captain of the guard (Chicago, 41 or 
more subordinates) | 4, 570 3, 780 4, 170 4, 560 ~790 400 
Chief telephone operator 4, 270 | 3, 780 4,170 4, 560 — 400 100 
Foreman of laborers (Philadelphia, | 
31 to 100 subordinates) | 4, 134 3, 780 4,170 4, 560 —264 36 
General foreman, laborers (Philadel- | 
phia, 101 to 150 subordinates) 4, 570 | 3, 780 4,170 4, 560 —790 —400 
Grade 6: | 
Engineer, Philadelphia 4, 970 4, 140 4, 560 4, 980 —830 —410 
Engineer, Wichita 4, 787 4, 140 4, 560 4, 980 —647 227 
Superintending engineer, Philadel- | 
phia | 5, 370 4, 140 4, 560 4, 980 —1, 230 —810 
Superintending engineer (Chicago | | 
annex) ad | 5, 370 | 4, 140 4, 560 4, 980 —1, 230 —810 
Grade 7: | 
Assistant superintendent of build- 
ings (Philadelphia) | 5, 770 4, 510 4, 970 5, 440 1, 260 —800 
Superintendent of buildings, Phila- | 
delphia . 6, 770 4, 510 4, 970 5, 440 —2, 260 —1, 800 
Chief engineer (Richmond, Va.) 5, 670 4, 510 4, 970 5, 440 —1, 160 760 
Foreman of mechanies (Philadelphia) _| 4, 787 4, 510 4, 970 5, 440 -277 183 
Inspection engineer (Chicago) 4, 970 4, 510 4, 970 5, 440 1, 460 -1, 000 
Grade 8: 
General foreman, mechanics (Phila- 
delphia) 5, 222 4, 990 5, 500 6, 010 — 232 287 
Superintending engineer, Wichita | 5, 370 4, 990 5, 500 6, 010 380 130 
Grade 9 
Assistant chief engineer (Philadel- 
phia) . 5, 670 5, 490 6, 045 6, 600 180 375 
Superintendent of shops, Chicago (61 
to 100 subordinates) 6, 570 5, 490 6, 045 6, 600 —1, 080 525 
Superintendent of buildings (Rich- 
mond, Va.) 5, 670 5, 490 6, 045 6, 600 — 180 375 
Grade 10: 
Assistant general superintendent of 
buildings (Chicago) 5, 970 6, 030 6, 630 60 Hw) 
Chief engineer, Philadelphia 6, 770 6, 030 6, 630 —740 140 
Superintendent of buildings, Chicago 
(main office) 6, 770 6, 030 6, 630 7, 230 740 140 
Grade 12: General superintendent of 
buildings, Philadelphia 6, 970 7, 430 8, 165 8, 900 460 1, 195 
Grade 13: General superintendent of | 
buildings (Chicago) 6, 970 8, 250 9, 075 9, 900 1, 280 2, 105 


be due to meritorious service only 


! Supervisors would advance to middle step automatically, and beyond this step any advancement would 


Summary: 27 positions listed, 22 with lower entrance salary, 5 with higher entrance salary, 18 with lower 
middle or 4th step, and 9 with higher middle step. 


Mr. Messer. There are 


O7 


positions listed, 22 with lowered en- 


trance salary, 5 with higher entrance salary, 18 with lower middle 
or fourth step, and 9 with higher middle step. 
I might call attention to the last two at the bottom of the page. 


They are the big increases. 
vere and the general superintendent at C 

e for those two positions, in Philadelphia it would be raised $460, 
and in Chicago it would be raised $1,680. 


grac 


Licago. 


The general een in Phil- 


The entrance 


The top rate or the fourth 
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step in Philadelphia would be raised $1,195, and the one in Chicago 


would be raised 


$2105. 


We have also prepared a chart setting forth the effect of the pro- 
posed reclassification on the employees of the mail equipment shops, 


which is chart B. 


moment. 


I request it be included in the record. 


We would also like to refer to this chart for a 


The CHatrmMan. Without objection, the chart will be included at 
this point in the record. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 


Cuart B.—Postmaster General's proposed reclassification of the mail equipment 


Present titl 


Grade 1 
Laborer 
Messenger 

Grade 2 
Mailbag examiner 
Lockmaker 
Laborer 
Junior mechanic 

Do 

Fireman 


Skilled laborer 
Mailbag examiner 
Laborers 
Sewers 

Grade 3 
Mailbag examiner 
Junior mechanic 


Sewer 


Clerk 
Grade 4 
Painter 
Clerk 
Mechanic 


Mailbag repairer 
Lockmaker 
Pressman 
Do 
Grade 5 
Mechanic 
Clerk 
Grade f 
Cost accounting clerk 
Purchasing clerk 


shops 


Proposed title 


Laborer 
M essen ger 


Bag sorter 
Rubber stamp base maker 
Elevator operator 


Order filler 


Lock checker 


Maintenance man, fire 
Laem iskilled laborer, mail- 
bag 
Inspector, locks 


Operator, light machine 
Operator, sewing machine 
Stockman 


Painter 

Clerk, keys 

General maintenance man 
Leatherworker 
Lockmaker 

Magehine die setter 
Pressman, lock parts 


Electrician 
Secretary, finance 
Clerk, cost 
Clerk, purchasing 


nn 
wot 


co co 


~ 


oon w& Boho Coco COD tS ty we 


Co Go Ge Oo Go Go Oo 


Present 
salary 








270- 4,070 
270- 4,070 
270- 4,070 
470- 3,870 
470- 3,870 
470- 3,870 
470- 3,870 
470- 3,870 
470- 3,870 
270- 4,070 
470- 4,870 
,470- 4,870 


Proposed 


salary 


$2, 750-$3, 320 


2, 750 


2, 960 
2, 960 
2, 960 
, 960 
, 960 
, 960- 
960 
2, 960 
2, 960- 
2, 960- 


NN 


3, 210- 
3, 210 
3, 210- 
3, 210- 


3, 480- 
3, 480- 
3, 480- 
3, 480 
3, 480 
3, 480 
3, 480- 


3, 780 
3, 780 


4, 140- 
4, 140 


3, 


too 


4, 


320 


560 
560 
560 
560 
560 
560 
560 
560 
560 
560 


870 
870 
870 
870 


170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 


560 


, 560 


, 980 


980 


Increase or 


decrease 
Mini- | Maxi- 
mum mum 
— $120 $50 
—420 —150 
—510 —310 
510 —310 
90 290 
90 200 
90 290 
—210 10 
210 aw 
~510 $10) 
90 290 
—210 90 
260 0 
340 600 
40 400 
—60 —200 
210 100 
210 100 
10 300 
10 300 
10 300 
10 300 
10 300 
310 690 
| 510 490 
— 330 110 
— 330 110 





heart 


a RIN act tha is 


7 
; 
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CuHartr B.—Postmaster General's proposed reclassification of the mail equipment 
shops—Continued 


SUPERVISORY POSITIONS, MAIL i eer IPMENT SHOPS 





| | Proposed salary and grade Increase or decrease 
Position —— vi 
Sale 
Entrance | Middle ! nee Entrance 4th step 
| 
Grade 4 
Foreman (assistant foreman, shipping 
and receiving $4, 370 $3, 480 $3, 825 $4,170 —$x90 $545 
Grade 5 | 
Foreman, pressing section 4, 370 3, 780 4,170 4, 560 410 200 
Foreman, sack repair 4, 370 3, 780 4,170 4, 560 410 200 
Foreman, le\therworks 4, 370 3, 780 4, 170 4, 560 410 200 
Engineer in charge 4,870 3, 780 4,170 4, 560 1, 090 700 
General foreman, shipping 5, 370 3, 780 4,170 4, 560 —1, 500 1. 200 
Grade 6 
Assistant foreman (foreman, machin- 
ist and lock section) 4,170 4,140 4, 560 4, 980 30 390 
General foreman, press section 5, 370 4,140 | 4, 560 4, 980 ~1, 230 810 
Grade 7: General foreman, sewing section 5, 370 4, 510 | 4,975 5, 440 —860 | 395 
Supervisory positions not mentioned 
Assistant superintendent 5,970 | : | 
Senior assistant superintendent 6,470 |.- 
Superintendent 7,470 | 
i 
! Supervisors would advance to the middle (4th) step automatically, and beyond this step any advance- 


ment would be by meritorious service only. 


Mr. Messer. This chart sets forth exactly what would happen to the 
employees in the mail equipment shops. You will find we have there 
in the fourth group a mechanic reclassified as a general maintenance 
man, $4,170. You have leather workers at $4, 170. Your engineer in 
charge would have a middle step of $4,170, and this maintenance man 
would work under this engineer in charge. So the man doing the 
work would receive the same pay as his supervisor. Your leather 
worker receiving $4,170 would receive the same salary as the foreman 
of leather workers at $4,170 per annum. In other words, there is no 
differential between supervisors and nonsupervisory employees. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to again state that we are opposed to 
the proposed reclassification as suggested by the Postmaster General, 
We do not feel that any reclassification can be worked out in a few 
short weeks or months. It will take many months of work between 
this committee, departmental representatives, and representatives of 
employee groups. 

I might state right here, Mr. Chairman, that our locals in the cities 
where the custodial service was surveyed were not contacted. Our 
national office here in Washington made an attempt to contact Fry & 
Associates to discuss some of these matters with them, and we were told 
that they were not talking with any employee groups. We were re- 
ferred to Assistant Postmaster General Lyons’ Office. 

We went to that Office, and they told us that there was no informa- 
tion that could be given. There was nothing that they could give out 
and there was nothing they could discuss with us because there were no 
proposals or any thing before them at that time. 

It is requested that this committee give consideration'to an immedi- 
ate flat increase for all postal employees in the automatic grades with a 
differential for supervisors and postmasters. Such a “flat increase 
would give the postal employees the relief that they need now. If nec- 
essary a section could be included in the flat increase bill to provide 
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for a study of the reclassification by a subcommittee of this commit- 
tee, departmental representatives, and employee groups with the final 
report to be made to the 84th Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might digress here for just a moment, I have 1 or 
2 other items I would like to bri ing in. 

There have been several questions about how much the income tax 
reduction last January 1 meant to the postal employees. Taking the 
average salary of our group of employees, $3,454, and going to the 
nearest salary of $3,470, using a man with three exemptions, the dif- 
ference is $1.20 per payday, or $28.80 per year. That is the amount of 
the income tax reduction he ‘January, ‘which certainly is not very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 

I have here a list of the various positions in the custodial service, and 
the number of employees as there have been several questions, I be- 
lieve, asked by some committee members as to how many positions 
there were in certain fields. If there are any questions on that, I shall 
be glad to answer those, Mr. Chairman. 

The question has also been asked by several members as to whether 
or not the reclassification as presented by the Postmaster General was 
not just a proposal. I must say it is a proposal as no legislation has 
been introduced up to this date to enact it into law. But with it being 
a proposal, it is very important. It not only has the backing of the 
Postmaster General, but the President on February 24, in a news 
release, set forth that he had approved the proposed reclassification. 

There is a preface here about the things they have studied, and 
it is stated: “As approved by me, these elements are (1) reclassi- 
fication, job evaluation and a_new pay scale for the postal field 
service as recommended by the Postmaster General.” 

That is a news release from the White House under date of Febru- 
ary 24. So we feel that it is more than just a proposal because the 
President’s backing, we believe, carries quite a bit of weight with 
it, Mr. Chairman. 

I wish to thank you again, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for this opportunity to appear before you today and present 
the views of our association. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Messer. 

Mr. Reams, you may inquire. 

Mr. Reams. I have no inqury. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Messer, I want to compliment you on a very fine 
statement. I think the tables on charts A and B are extremely help- 
ful in showing that this is not just a simple reclassification, and it 
could result in substantial reductions to a number of employees of 
the custodial service. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you. 

Mr. Moss. I imagine if breakdowns were made with equal care in 
other groups of postal employees that somewhat the same result would 
become evident. 

At the beginning of your statement you make reference to the 
increased charitable and religious contributions. I notice you made 
one statement that bears out a contention of mine, and I would like 
to know on what you base it, and that is the fact that contributions 
to charities have also skyrocketed during the past few years, and 
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it has practically become a necessity that each and every postal 
employee donate to these charitable drives. 

Mr. Messer. You ask on what I base that? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Messer. I base that on 18 years in the postal service, sir. I 
have been there when many drives were made. They do not tell you 
that you have to, but there are notices put on the board that “We 
want the office 100 percent.” The Postmaster General in his remarks 
before the committee stated that he had called in department heads, 
I believe, and instructed them not to put pressure on the employees. 
1 have never seen anything go out to any postmaster in the Postal 
Bulletin, which is the general instruction sheet of the Post Office 
Department. There may have been letters that we do not receive, 
but we receive the Postal Bulletin, and try to read it very carefully. 
I have never seen such instructions go out to the 44,000 postmasters. 

Mr. Moss. It was interested in that, because it has been my conten- 
tion from my own experience in California that it is a common prac- 
tice to at least use a lot of moral pressure on Government employees 
for contributions. 

Mr. Messer. I have never heard a postmaster tell an employee 
that he had to contribute, but they let you know very plainly that 
they would like to have the office 100 percent, as the business estab- 
lishments go 100 percent. 

Mr. Moss. You sometimes feel that it is wise to comply. 

Mr. Messer. It might be, yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. I notice here that you did not try to tie it to the cost 
of living, but you did go back and develop a rather interesting fact, 
and that is the rel: ationship of the custodial salary to the salary of 
postmasters prior to 1930, 

Mr. Messer. We had no alternative, sir. The Post Office Depart- 
ment made a big case on that. 

Mr. Moss. I recall the chart. 

Mr. Messer. It was pointed out in their testimony, and they even 
prepared a chart on it. We had no alternative but to go back and 
show what it was before this postmaster in New York City received 
$4,000 or a 50-percent increase, when the other employees received no 
increase whatever. 

Mr. Moss. You feel it is just as valid a comparison as the later com- 
parison used in the report submitted by the Department. 

Mr. Messer. That is right, sir. I might say that the last increase 
the postmaster received was in 1925. ‘The custodial employee's last 
increase was in 1928. This chart used a date after June 11, 1930, the 
time the postmaster received his $4,000 increase, although it had been 
over 2 years since either of them received an increase. They used a 
specific date or a time when the pastmaster had just received a $4,000 
increase, while the custodial employee, the clerk, the carrier, super- 
visors, rural carriers, and mail handlers had received no increase at 
all. 

Mr. Moss. We have admittedly in recent years distorted the normal 
relationships of salaries of one group to another, but do you not feel 
that has resulted almost entirely from the compression from the top / 
We are trying to get too many groups in these days of higher living 
costs into too narrow a total spread. We may have to do some raising 
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at the top in order to maintain relationships, but we should not ignore 
the need at the bottom. 

Mr. Messer. That is right. We know that in order to get good 
supervision and proper management there must be a definite differen- 
tial between supervision and the working man. We believe that good 
supervision should be maintained. We were pointing out, Mr. Moss, 
that before this increase of $4,000 which the Postmaster received, 
the comparison was 6.6 as compared to 4.8. 

Mr. Moss. You feel that presents a more normal period ? 

Mr. Messer. We feel that was a more normal period than 11.1 
against 4.8. 

Mr. Moss, since you brought that up, I might point out one other 
thing. In 1930, before the | $4,000 increase, the Postmaster in New 
York received 4.7 times as much as the clerk and carrier. Today he 
receives 4.2. But after the $4,000 increase, he receives 7.5 times as 
much. In other words, he received about an 80 percent increase over 
theirs. In other words, the percentage went from 4.7 to 7.5 on the 
clerks and carriers. 

Mr. Moss. For a number of years now we have had an increase in 
the earning power of the average workman, whether he is in industry 
or business or professional or skilled work. His individual earning 
has increased. Do you have any information as to the effect that has 
had on the historic relationship of the worker’s wage with the execu- 
tive’s wage in industry or business in this country ? 

Mr. Messer. No, sir, I do not have anything definite. I do have 
an article here out of a paper which kind of amazed me as to the in- 
crease granted in some places in private industry. 

Mr. Moss. There is an interesting study in this issue of U. S. News 
& World Report. 

Mr. Messer. A syndicated article in the Washington Daily News, 
Saturday, March 20, written by Fred W. Perkins, Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, states that a spokesman for the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., here s says that wage rates have risen 140 percent above 
the prewar level. That is telephone employee pay rates. In other 
words, they have had sizable increases while we are still fighting to 
get up to the level. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if George Fry & Associates in 
making this study of the change in ratio of the custodial or letter- 
carrier salaries with postmaster salaries made any comparison of 
the present salaries in industry and the change in ratio of industrial- 
worker salaries with industrial-executive salaries, so that we have some 
comparative set of figures to work with? I would suggest that it be 
developed and made available to us. 

The CHammMan. We will ask that matter be developed and submitted 
to this committee. 

Mr. Moss. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. We will do that, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Bolton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Borton. I have no questions, sir. It would like to compliment 
Mr. Messer on his statement and upon giving us certain concrete facts 
we can get our teeth into. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you. 

The Cramman. Mr. Alexander. 
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Mr. ALexanper. Mr. Messer, how many custodial workers are in an 
average first-class post office / 

The Cuarrman. It all depends upon the size of the building, and 
how much work is required. 

Mr. Avexanper. Do you not have some general idea? 

Mr. Messer. No,sir. There are some first-class offices that have very 
small buildings. There are some first-class offices that are in much 
larger buildings. There is no way to strike what you might call a 
happy medium as to what you might call an average office. Of the 
roughly 3,200 post offices, approximately 2,800 of these offices have 
2 or 3 custodial employees. That is the smaller first-class offices. That 
is the buildings in which the firemen-laborer and the laborer are re- 
quired practically to be skilled mechanics. In other words, they do 
all of the minor repair work. They do the cleaning, they take care 
of the lawn, the shrubbery, the cancelling machine, any carpenter 
work, some painting. General repairs to the building are done by 
GSA. But minor repairs are done by the custodial employees. 

Mr. ALexanper. Could you give us a breakdown of the number of 
different ones, we will say, that you have listed as custodial labor, in 
contrast say to superintendents of buildings, chief engineers, and so 
forth? 

Mr. Messer. There are 727 supervisory positions in the custodial 
service. The total, including the supervisors, is 16,474. In your 
laborer class, including relief laborers and head ¢ cra women, there are 
6,030; firemen-laborers and elevator operators, 4,292 ; skilled helpers, 
including helpers in all of the crafts, 506; ene operators, firemen, 
guards, and window cleaners, 952; elevator starters, 11; assistant 
engineman, elevator mechanic helpers, and general mechanics, 315. 

In the skilled trades, 572; elevator mechanics, 60; clerks, 118. Then 
you have 727 supervisors, which is from the highest ranking super- 
visor in New York and Chicago down to the foreman of laborers in 
charge of buildings with 8 or 10 employees. 

Mr. Auexanper. If I remember your figures correctly, you have 
more of the higher skilled people than you have of the ordinary 
laborers. 

Mr. Messer. No, there are 5,900 laborers. 

Mr. Auexanver. Did you not say you had 16,000 total? 

Mr. Messer. There is a total of 16,000. That is 16,474 is the total 
custodial personnel in the United States, Territories, and possessions. 

Mr. Atexanper. That is the total number of them. 

Mr. Messer. That is right. The skilled mechanies is 572. 

Mr. ALexanper. From your first-class post office down, have you 
had any difficulty in getting replacements or have you had people that 
have quit their jobs other th 1an those who have retired ? 

Mr. Messer. Yes, sir; quite a few. Let me clarify that, sir. You 
said below first class ? 

Mr. Atexanper. First class and down. 

Mr. Messer. There are a very few buildings that the custodial service 
operates that are not first class. There are very few second-class of- 
fices in Government-owned buildings. Most of them are first-class 
offices. In the lower grades there “has been quite a turnover. As 
pointed out, we have several instances where the Civil Service Com- 
mission has held as many as four examinations for a custodial laborer 
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position and are preparing to hold another one, but they still limit 
them to veterans only. 

Mr. Avexanper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuareman. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gusser. Nothing except to compliment the gentleman and say 
that his people are well represented. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. In some of the figures you mentioned, I believe you 
said the entrance salary of the custodial laborer until July 1, 1945, 
was $1,200, or at least your statement indicates that, and there is a 
total increase of $1,470 since that date, which would give an entrance 
ery of $2,670. But in another place you said the entrance salary 

s $2.870. 

Mr. Messer. That is right. Under Public Law 204, grades 1 and 2 
were abolished. That raised it an additional $200. But under Public 
Law 134, the postmaster at New York also received $400, although 
his entrance salary was not increased. So there is a breakage between 
those two, a difference of $200. 

Mr. Downy. You also said that most postal employees are paying 
income taxes amounting to 18 percent of their salaries, is that correct? 

Mr. Messer. I said roughly 18 percent. 

Mr. Dowpy. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Messer. A laborer earning $3,270 a year and having 3 depend- 
ents (4 deductions) would pay an income tax of 3.7 percent of his sal- 
ary or $122, while one with no dependents (1 deduction) would pay 
16.2 percent or $529. The average custodial salary being $3,454, the 
nearest pay rate is $3,470. A custodial employee earning $3,470 per 
annum with 3 dependents (4 deductions) would pay 4.7 percent income 
tax or $162 per annum. The same employee with no dependents (1 
deduction) would pay 16.5 percent or $574. A custodial employee 
sarning $4,070 per annum with three dependents (4 deductions) would 
pay 6.9 percent income tax or $281, while an employee with no de- 
pendents (1 deduction) would pay 17.3 percent or $707. 

(Information from Internal Revenue Service Form 1040, 1953.) 

Unwentiriep Sprectator. In our office we employ 50 people, and 
18 percent is the average tax deduction in our office. Maybe I have 
no right to speak my mind. 

The Cuamman. We will let you speak after the gentleman gets 
through testifying unless you wish to ask some questions. 

Mr. Dowpy. What is your salary ? 

Unwentirtep Spectator. My salary is $3,770. 

Mr. Downy. And what is your income tax annually? 

Uniwentiriep Specraror. I am not exactly sure right now. I am 


employed in another division, too. I am not really sure. I believe 


it is $29 and something on a 2-week basis. That may sound a little 
high. Iam not sure,sir. I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Downy. I believe that is all. : 

The Cuarrman. Just following that up, what is the average salary 
of the people you represent ? 

Mr. Messer. $3,454. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole. 


i 
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Mr. Corr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. I would like to add my 
praise of the gentleman’s comprehensive statement. It is so all inelu- 
sive that it leaves no question in my mind. 

The Cuairnman. Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. JARMAN. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mrs. Harden. 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. You made a correction on page 7 of your statement 
of the figure $3,870 instead of $3,780. 

Mr. Messer. $3,780 to $4,560. 

Mr. Lestnskr. You said $3,870. 

Mr. Messer. Maybe I misread it. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Please check the record. 

Mr. Messer. Grade 5 is $3,780 to $4,560. I am sorry, sir. I in- 
verted the figures in reading. 

Mr. Lestnskt. You mentioned the duke’s mixture on page 6. You 
are quite correct. The difference between an elevator mechanic and 
a fellow that takes care of refrigeration is the same as the difference 
between an engineer and a chemist. There is all the difference in the 
world. Also, an elevator engineer in Detroit who works in the larger 
buildings gets $9,000 and better a year, and the work is altogether 
different. Refrigeration has to do with air conditioning and such 
items. 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 

Mr. LestNskt. It is rather interesting that on page 4 you give the 
dates of the increases of salaries. I noticed the 71st Congress, 1930, 
2d session, 79th Congress, 1945, Ist session, and 2d session, 80th Con- 
gress, 1948, 2d session, 81st Congress, 1949, 1st session, 82d Congress, 
1951, Ist session. This is the 83d Congress, 1954, 2d session. It in- 
dicates by these figures that it is at preelection that you get your in- 
creases in some instances. 

Mr. Messer. In some instances; not always. 1951 I do not believe 
was an election year, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Do you follow me? I will drop the subject, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Messer. It could be. 

The CHatrman. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. No, I have no questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, I think that Mr. Messer made a very 
excellent report, and I think that what he said sort of strikes at the 
weakness of the Fry report. When the Postmaster General first ap- 
peared before our committee, I thought, and I stated then, that his 
plan discriminated against the fellow on the bottom and the one that 
needs it most. Then another weakness that you pointed out is the 
fact that none of your locals, nor your national organization, were 
consulted when this study was being made. I want to commend the 
gentleman on a very excellent report. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsert. Mr. Messer, I did not hear all of your testimony, but 
it seems to me that with respect to a comparison between salaries, the 
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salaries for the groups you represent are more readily comparable to 
salaries in private industry than are those of many of the other em- 
ployees. Have you made any study about what electricians and ele- 
vator engineers and so on get in private employment? 

Mr. Messer. We have not made a thorough study of that; no, sir. 
We do have some figures which were put out by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which we have glanced over, sir. 

Mr. Corsetr. As a generalization, but let us say a studied one, are 
the rates paid the pe ople 3 you represent higher or lower than the rates 
in an average cost of living city ? 

Mr. Mrssrr. I belie ve they are lower, sir. 

Mr. Corserr. What would a good elevator mechanic make with the 
Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Messer. He has a top of $4,370. 

Mr. Corserr. It would strike me without knowing—I have never 
checked it—that you could not hire a man to start at that figure in 
private employment. 

Mr. Messer. In pesrate industry they start off, if I understand it 
corre< tly, around $5,000. 

Mr. Corzerr. I would think so. Comparatively again, let us say, 
as to someone working in other agencies of the Government—Com- 
merce and the like—the salaries of the postal groups would be about 
the same? 

Mr. Messer. In some instances, yes; in other instances, no. Some 
of the employees under some agencies are under wage boards. Those 
salaries are ate ad of the postal salaries in most instances in the skilled 
trades. The | oys that are under the Classification Act are behind. 

Mr. Corserr. That is correct. However, we get down to the im- 
portant question, with people who are dealing with elevators, with 
people who are cleaning, with people who are taking care of the elec- 
tricity, and so on, in what way are they responsible for the deficit in 
the Post Office ? 

Mr. Messer. Sir, they are not actually responsible in any way for 
the deficit. 

Mr. Corserr. Then my remaining question is obvious. Why then 
should their salaries be fixed in accordance with or in compliance with 
the impact of the deficit ? 

Mr. Messer. I do not think they should. Our employees operate 
and maintain the buildings. It is one of our primary duties to see 
that in the larger cities that the mechanical equipment is in operating 
condition so that the mail can be moved in or out as the case may be. 
We have to keep the conveyors, the canceling machines, the stackers, 
even the stamp machines, the Pitney- Bowes machines that the men 
use on parcel post in operating condition at all times. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, my point is, and the gentleman is 
emphasizing one that I have always made, namely, that the balance of 
revenue over expenditures or the ‘shortage of revenues in comparison 
to expenditures is not a proper basis for fixing the salaries of Govern- 
ment employees. I think the gentleman’s statement is very much in 
order. That is all. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. I have no questions, but I do wish to join the other 
members of the committee in complimenting the gentleman on a very 
excellent statement. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wrrurow. I do not have very many questions. Mr. Hagen, 
who had to leave, wishes to join me in complimenting the gentleman 
on his very fine statement, and the facts that he has brought out to 
the committee. 

I take it from your testimony that you are very much alarmed at 
the thought of having the Postmaster General or anyone else re- 
classify employees. You feel as though that should be done by the 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Messer. That is right, sir. At the present time if a man ac- 
cepts a position he knows the salary the position pays. Under the 
proposal set forth in the salary study, the eae can be down- 
graded or upgraded. Just who would do that I do not know, It 
would very likely start on the postmaster’s level, and there would be 
someone in the regional setups that they are now establishing that 
would probably have the final say on it. 

Mr. Wirnrow. You feel as though the Congress should do that, and 
I am quite in agreement with you. 

Mr. Messer. We feel that C ongress should definitely establish the 
salaries so that we can know what to expect. The positions would 
then be standard in all the buildings. In other words, if a man is 
an electrician, and he is getting the same salary regardless of which 
building he is in, but if the salary grades are established as suggested 
here, they could pay the electricians one salary in New York, a differ- 
ent salary in San Francisco, a different salary somewhere else and they 
could arrange it any way they saw fit. 

Mr. Wirurow. You testified that on June 26, 1951, Postmaster 
General Donaldson appeared before this committee, and at that time 
the wage hearings were going on, and he testified to the effect that 
salaries of postal employees were 20 percent behind the cost-of-living 
index. 

Mr. Messer. I believe his statement was in answer to a question of 
some member of the committee as to what it would take to bring the 
present salaries to the 1939 level, and his answer was 20 percent. 

I have checked back in my records, and ‘according to my records, the 
day is June 26, 1951. 

Mr. Wirnrow. So the Federal employees and the postal employees 
were substantially in the same position as of June of 1951, according 
to the testimony of responsible government employees. 

Mr. Messer. That is right, sir. There was 1 percent difference, 
according to the statement of the 2 men. 

Mr. Wirnurow. That is all Thave. Thank you. 

The CuatrrMan. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. From your testimony I rather deduce, Mr. Messer, 
that you think all custodial employees in Government employ should 
be under the same jurisdiction and receive the same pay ? 

Mr. Messer. I do not necessar ily feel they should be under the same 
jurisdiction, no ma’am, but I do believe that equal pay for equal work 
should prevail. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I am glad to hear you say that, because I have felt 
that for a long time. I think it is wrong to have a differential in 
the salary simply because they are under different departments. 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I also think it would be very interesting if you 
could get a comparative scale between custodial work done by Gov- 
ernment employees and the custodial work done in private industry 
to show what the difference in salaries is. I think that would be very 
interesting to this committee. 

Mr. Messer. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Because the work is very similar in industry and 
in Government, and I think we ought to have a comparison there to 
see exactly what a mechanic does, what an elevator operator does, 
and so forth, in both categories. 

Apart from that I want to compliment you on your very excellent 
statement. It has been of great help. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. I join Mrs. St. George. I think it would be well 
for you to submit to this committee the comparative figures as to 
what the custodial people receive in industry and business as com- 
pared to those in the postal service. 

Mr. Messer. We will try to work up something on it, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information follows :) 

The attached tabulation shows straight-time average hourly earnings for men 
in 8 occupational groups in private industry in 18 cities in 19538 or early 1954. 
It was prepared as a result of discussion of pay in private industry compared 
with that for custodial and maintenance employees in the postal service, De- 
scriptions of the jobs are attached so that the duties of these workers can be 
compared with those of postal employees 

The cities shown include 11 for which information is now available for late 
1953 or early 1954. In addition, information has been included for early 1953 
for 7 large cities in the absence of more recent information. New studies for 
6 of these latter cities are now under way. 

This information was obtained from community wage surveys conducted each 
year by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Coverage in these studies is limited 
to establishments in manufacturing; transportation (excluding railroads) and 
other public utilities; wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance and real 
estate; and selected service industries. The minimum size of establishment in- 
cluded in the surveys was 51 or more workers except in the larger cities where 
coverage was limited to establishments with more than 100 workers in some 
divisions. 
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Average straight time hourly earnings for men in selected occupations in private 
industry in areas studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistica in community 
wage surveys since January 1953 * 
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Atlanta ? March 1953 $1.82 |$2.06 |$1.94 |$1.81 ($1.35 $1.67 |$1.06 | $0.99 
Boston 3 March 1953 1.90 | 2.01 | 1.95 | 1.86 | 1.56 | 1.48 | 1.42 1. 22 
Buffalo ? April 1953_-. 2.05 | 2.13 | 2.12 | 2.14 | 1.76 | 1.72) 1.57 1. 45 
Chicago * | Sook 1953 2.20 | 2.28 | 2.25 | 2.05 | 1.73 | 1.63 | 1.54 1. 42 
Dallas September 1953 1.92 | 2.04 | 1.94 | 1.82 1.44) 1.55 | 1.18 1,04 
Denver December 1953 2.05 | 2.05 | 2.02 | 1.95 | 1.64 | 1.53 | 1.47 1. 20 
Detroit | October 1953. 2.33 | 2.40 | 2.40 | 2.40 1.94) 1.86 1.81 1. 63 
Los Angeles *... | February 1953 2.10 | 2.23 | 2.23 | 2.04 | 1.77 | 1.74) 1.65 1.39 
Memphis January 1954 1.76 | 2.02 | 2.06 | 1.84! 1.18 | 1.50 / 1.10 97 
Milwaukee ?___. April 1953 2.08 | 2.19 | 2.22 | 2.68 | 1.66 | 1,58 | 1.64 1. 45 
Minneapolis-St. Paul November 1953 2.29 | 2.33 | 2.25 2.05 | 1.79 | 1.72 | 1.64 1.34 
Newark-Jersey City - December 1953 2.26 | 2.32 | 2.21 | 2.16 | 1.82 | 1.68 | 1.72 1, 48 
New Orleans : November 1953 1.79 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 1.94 | 1.44/ 1.02 | 1.06 90. 
New York? : February 1953 1.99 | 2.11 | 2.13 | 2.02 | 1.57 | 1.51 | 1.51 1. 30 
Philadelphia October 1953 2.20 | 2.16 | 2.21 | 2.08 | 1.77 | 1.60 | 1.47 1.32 
Portland, Oreg..- - September 1953 2.28 | 2.29 | 2.28 | 2.13 | 1.85 | 1.70 | 1.73 1. 45 
St. Louis... .. January 1954 2.21 | 2.30 | 2.32 | 2.07 | 1.92 | 1.69) 1.60) 1.34 
San Francisco-Oakland - . January 1954. 2.40 | 2.34 | 2.35 | 2.24 | 1.92 | 1.66 1.86 1. 61 


! Coverage was limited to establishments in manufacturing; peoepreees (excluding railroads) and other 
public utilities; wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance and real estate; and selected service indus- 
tries. Minimum size of establishment included in the surveys had 51 or more workers except in the larger 
cities where coverage was limited to establishments with more than 100 workers in some divisions 

? Data relate to early 1953. Studies are currently being made in all of these cities except Buffalo 


Jos DESCRIPTIONS 
CARPENTER, MAINTENANCE 


Performs the carpentry duties necessary to construct and maintain in good 
repair building woodwork and equipment such as bins, cribs, counters, benches, 
partitions, doors, floors, stairs, casings, and trim made of wood in an establish- 
ment. Work involves most of the following: Planning and laying out of work 
from blueprints, drawings, models, or verbal instructions; using a variety of 
carpenter’s handtools, portable power tools, and standard measuring instru- 
ments; making standard shop computations relating to dimensions of work; 
selecting materials necessary for the work In general, the work of the main- 
tenance carpenter requires rounded training and experience usually acquired 
through a formal apprenticeship or equivalent training and experience. 


ELECTRICIAN, MAINTENANCE 


Performs a variety of electrical trade functions such as the installation, 
maintenance, or repair of equipment for the generating, distribution, or utiliza- 
lation of electric energy in any establishment. Work involves most of the fol- 
lowing: Installing or repairing any of a variety of electrical equipment such as 
generators, transformers, switchboards, controllers, circuit breakers, motors, 
heating units, conduit systems, or other transmission equipment; working from 
blueprints, drawings, layout, or other specifications; locating and diagnosing 
trouble in the electrical system or equipment; working standard computations 
relating to load requirements of wiring or electrical equipment; using a variety 
of electricians’ hand tools and measuring and testing instruments. In general, 
the work of the maintenance electrician requires rounded training and experi- 
ence usually acquired throygh a formal apprenticeship or equivalent training and 
experience. 

GUARD 


Performs routine police duties, either at fixed post or on tour, maintaining 
order, using arms or force where necessary. Includes gatemen who are stationed 
at gate and check on identity of employees and other persons entering. 
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HELPER, TRADES, MAINTENANCE 


Assists one or more workers in the skilled maintenance trades, by perform- 
ing specific or general duties of lesser skill, such as keeping a worker supplied 
with materials and tools; clean'ng working area, machine, and equipment; 
assisting worker by holding materials or tools; performing other unskilled tasks 
as directed by journeyman. The kind of work the helper is permitted to per- 
form varies from trade to trade: In some trades the helper is confined to sup- 
plying, lifting, and holding materials and tools and cleaning working areas; 
and in others he is permitted to perform specialized machine operations, or parts 
of a trade that are also performed by workers on a full-time basis. 


JANITOR, PORTER, OR CLEANER 
(Sweeper; charwoman; janitress) 


Cleans and keeps in an orderly condition factory working areas and wash- 
rooms, or premises of an office, apartment house, or commercial or other 
establishment. Duties involve a combination of the following: Sweeping, mop- 
ping or scrubbing, and polishing floors; removing chips, trash, and other ref- 
use; dusting equipment, furniture, or fixtures; polishing metal fixtures or 
trimmings; providing supplies and minor maintenance services; cleaning lava- 
tories, showers, and restrooms. Workers who specialize in window washing 
are excluded. 

LABORER, MATERIAL HANDLING 


(Loader and unloader; handler and stacker; shelver; trucker; stockman or 
stock helper; warehouseman or warehouse helper) 


A worker employed in a warehouse, manufacturing plant, store, or other 
establishment whose duties involve one or more of the following: Loading and 
unloading various materials and merchandise on or from freight cars, trucks, 
or other transporting devices; unpacking, shelving, or placing materials or 
merchandise in proper storage location; transporting materials or merchandise 
by hand truck, car, or wheelbarrow. Longshoremen, who load and unload ships 
are excluded. 

MACHINIST, MAINTENANCE 


Produces replacement parts and new parts in making repairs of metal parts of 
mechanical equipment operated in an establishment. Work involves most of the 
following: Interpreting written instructions and specifications; planning and 
laying out of work: using a variety of machinist’s handtools and precision 
measuring instruments; setting up and operating standard machine tools; shap- 
ing of metal parts to close tolerances; making standard shop computations re- 
lating to dimensions of work, tooling, feeds and speeds of machining; knowledge 
of the working properties of the common metals; selecting standard materials, 
parts, and equipment required for his work; fitting and assembling parts into 
mechanical equipment. In general, the machinist’s work normally requires a 
rounded training in machine-shop practice usually acquired through a formal 
apprenticeship or equivalent training and experience. 


MECHANIC, MAINTENANCE 


Repairs machinery or mechanical equipment of an establishment. Work in- 
volves most of the following: Examining machines and mechanical equipment 
to diagnose source of trouble; dismantling or partly dismantling machines and 
performing repairs that mainly involve the use of handtools in scraping and 
fitting parts; replacing broken or defective parts with items obtained from stock ; 
ordering the production of a replacement part by a machine shop or sending of 
the machine to a machine shop for major repairs; preparing written specifica- 
tions for major repairs or for the production of parts ordered from machine shop; 
reassembling machines, and making all necessary adjustments for operation. 
In general, the work of a maintenance mechanic requires rounded training and 
experience usually acquired through a formal apprenticeship or equivalent 
training and experience. Excluded from this classification are workers whose 
primary duties involve setting up or adjusting machines. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. What is the average pay of the elevator operator in 
the Government today ¢ 

Mr. Messer. We do not have that broken down. The figures I used 
on average salary came from the Postmaster General’s report. The 
salary scale in the postal service for an elevator operator is from $2,970 
to $3,370. I would assume that the average would probably fall 
around $3,170 to $3,270. 

Mr. Murray. What is the average pay of a custodial cleaner, such 
as a charwoman ? 

Mr. Messer. A charwoman has two salary grades, $1.415 and $1.465 
per hour. ‘The average would be one of those two figures on an hourly 
rate, sir. They work, as you know, different hours, Mr. Murray, 
according to the needs, In the larger cities they have an established 

30-hour week. In the smaller offices it is based strictly on the need. 
The need might be 30 hours, it might be 35 hours, it might only be 18 
hours. In the smaller offices they are based strictly on the need in the 
office. 

Mr. Murray. What has been the average percentage increase in the 
pay of custodial employees before the enactment of Public Law 134 
in 1945 % 

Mr. Messer. Mr. Murray, I believe the only increase we actually 
received was in 1937, when Congress voted us a $5-per-month increase. 

Mr. Murray. What was the average pay, then, of a custodial cleaner 
prior to Public Law 134? 

Mr. Messer. The entrance salary was $1,200 in the cities over 100,- 
000, and in the cities below 100,000 it was $1,140. 

Mr. Murray. How much is it today? 

Mr. Messer. $2,870. I have admitted in this statement, sir, that 
the custodial labor has received an increase of 127 percent. In other 
words, the Department is right in those figures. We do not deny 
that. But before 1942, we had no means of automatic promotion. 
A man came in at the entrance salary and he was tied there regardless 
of how long he had been there, whether he was there 10 years or 20 
years, and still received the salar y at which he entered. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, but that is out of the way now. 

Mr. Messer. Yes. But that is one thing that held the salaries down 
at that time. The first increase we received was in 1937, I believe, a 
$60 promotion given in the form of a rider to the appropriations bill. 
Then in 1942 we received automatic promotions on 18 months, and 
then in 1943 the automatic promotions came after 12 months of service. 

Mr. Murray. On page 5 of your statement you say that you feel 
that a flat increase of $800 should be granted all postal employees at, 
present, with a differential for supervisors and postmasters. I won- 
der what kind of differential you propose for supervisors and post- 
master in addition to the $800 flat increase from top to bottom ? 

Mr. Messer. We are not making any proposals on that. You have 
a couple bills on that before you. We think that the main thing at 
the present time is to get a salary increase for the employees, and a 
real reclassification can be worked out over a period of time. We do 
not feel that a complete reclassification can be worked out here from 
February 18 to July 1st. There just is not time for us to really go 
into it as we should. Mr. Murray, you had a very important part 
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in the Reclassification Act of 1945 for the postal service. You were 
one of the main workers on that. I think you realize the time and 
effort that was put in over a period of approximately 18 months before 
it was finally enacted into law. I just do not feel that the job can 
be done today in a period of 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Murray. How many different positions are there in the cus- 
todial service ? 

Mr. Messer. I imagine you will find 50 or more. 

The Cuareman. At 50 different salaries? 

Mr. Messer. No. Many of the positions receive the same salary. 
The position of mechanic, there are about 15 different types of me- 
chanic, all receiving the same salary. 

Mr. Murray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? If not, thank you, 
Mr. Messer. We appreciate your being here this morning, and ap- 
preciate your statement on behalf of the group you represent. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Before the committee adjourns, the Chair would 
like to insert in the record a statement requested by Mr. Paul Cunning- 
ham, one of our colleagues, on the matter under discussion. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WasHIneTon, D. C 
March 22, 1954 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: My name is Paul Cunning- 
ham and I have the honor to represent the Fifth Congressional District of Iowa. 
In my district are employed hundreds of employees of the Federal Government. 
More than a thousand postal employees are engaged in the most vital of serv- 
ices—the distribution of mail. This group is a dedicated service group. Those 
who are in the lower wage brackets in the Government service are having a most 
difficult time to make ends meet. There is an old adage that whenever a man 
is having difficulty in supplying the needs of his family his mind is only half 
on his work. I believe this is applicable to postal workers and other Govern- 
ment employees and that there could be no greater boost given to the morale of 
the Government workers as a whole than to give them a wage increase at this 
time. I feel certain this committee will, in the course of its deliberation, do 
that which it believes to be right and which I hope will mean a recommendation 
of a salary increase for all Federal employees. 

PAUL CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr. Rnopres. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement from Mr. King, of 
California, to be inserted in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Hon, Cecri R. KiNG or CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I ask your earnest consideration of the provisions of legislation 
in behalf of postal supervisors. 

In addition to a cost of living increase, the postal supervisor has a particular 
objective in this session of Congress in the provisions of H. R. 2585 and 8S. 1750 
which provide for an adjustment of the inequities that have been caused by salary 
legislation enacted since 1945. These identical bills also provide for within grade 
promotions in each level of supervision. 

It will appear evident that an injustice exists when it is pointed out that all 
employees under the Classification Act as well as most employees in the postal 
service enjoy periodic step increases. Postal supervisors, however, have the 
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unique distinction of being confined to a single salary grade. This phase alone 
should merit and warrant enactment of this legislation. 

In recent years inequities and injustices have crept into the salary structure 
of the postal supervisor. He has found himself the victim of an unfortunate 
legislative cycle that has narrowed the salaries in various levels of supervision 
and responsibility. 

First the Little Steel formula restricted a full adjustment in Public Law 134 
enacted in July 1945. Then came horizontal increases that added to the inequi- 
ties. Finally the Wage Stabilization Act nullified efforts for a full adjustment in 
Public Law 204 enacted in 1951. 

The present salary structure has been thrown out of balance by the restrictions 
previously mentioned. They have caused a very narrow spread to exist between 
various levels of supervision. This in turn has resulted in inadequate compensa 
tion commensurate with responsibility. The proposed salary schedules on the 
other hand will spread the salaries to compensate in each grade and in each level 
of supervision and responsibility. 

I feel there is full justification for the enactment of this legislation. In fact, 
I feel that the salaries of postal supervisors initially should be at least those 
provided in the final grade of the within grade provisions. Particularly do I 
believe this when I compare the responsibilities and salaries of a postal supervisor 
with that of a supervisor in private industry or even within the governmental 
service itself as provided in the general service schedules. It also seems only 
equitable that Assistant Postmasters should be paid proportionately as to the 
responsibility held and also comparatively with the similar positions held in 
private industry, and that overtime should be available to supervisors at any time 
during the year as it is allowed to the clerks and carriers. 

May I in behalf of the postal supervisors in my district appeal to your com- 
mittee in its wisdom, Mr. Chairman, to approve this measure? 


The CnatrMan. Are there any other statements? If not, the com- 
mittee is adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 p. m., a recess was taken until Wednesday, 
March 24, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24, 1954 


House or RePreseNnTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFrrice AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. G. 

The committee met-at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The Carman. The conimittee will be in order. 

The committee will continue its hearings in respect to proposed 
legislation on the question of increase in salaries and for other benefits 
of those employed in Government service, including those in the 
postal service. 

We have this morning as our first witness, Mr. C. B. Gravitt, na- 
tional secretary of the National League of District Postmasters. He 
has appeared before this committee on other occasions and we are 
glad to have you with us this morning, Mr. Gravitt, and you may pro- 
ceed. 

Before doing so, have you submitted a copy of your statement to the 
reporter ¢ 


STATEMENT OF C. B. GRAVITT, JR., SECRETARY AND LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF DISTRICT 
POSTMASTERS 


Mr. Gravirr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. And have you furnished a copy to the members 
of the committee ? 

Mr. Gravirr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan, You may proceed. 

Mr. Gravitr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. My name is C. B. Gravitt, Jr., national secretary and legis- 
lative representative of the National League of District Postmasters 
of the United States. The term “district. offices” originated in the 
Post Office Department and applies to second-, third-, and fourth-class 
post offices, including approximately 36,650 offices. 

The postal service performs a vital public service and is one of the 
largest employers in the country, employing more than 500,000 people. 
The incres using volume of mail with demands for additional service 
add greatly to the problem of administration and supervision. Post- 
masters are branch managers of the postal field service, charged with 
the responsibility of operation. We ask you to consider equitable 
compensation for postmasters through adjustment of salary schedules. 

Postmasters do not enjoy the provisions of the 40- hour week, yet 
many are required to work until the job is done, perhaps 10 or 12 
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hours or longer. They do not receive overtime pay or compensatory 
time as do other postal workers. In many cases, postmasters are re- 
quired to personally own or rent equipment for Governsiine use. 

In reclassifying the salary of workers in the postal field service 
under Public Law 134, we feel more consideration should have been 
given to salary grade for postmasters. 

District postmasters are not only administrators but are working 
postmasters performing routine work in their offices, from janitor to 
administrator. You will find these postmasters the representatives of 
the Federal Government in their respective communities. They di- 
rectly contact and become personally acquainted with the patrons of 
their offices. 

Postmasters are now underpaid. We contend that they should 
receive equal pay with other postal employees for like or equal work, 
and in addition, should receive fair compensation for the responsibility 
and administration of their offices. They should be reimbursed for 
personal expense in operating and equipping post offices. 

At the present time, a large percent of postmasters do not receive an 
average salary equal to the average salary paid post office clerks. In 
many offices of the Nation a substitute clerk working the same num- 
ber of hours as the postmaster may actually receive more salary per 
hour than the postmasters. Yet he does not assume the responsibility 
of the office or pay the office expenses required of the postmasters. 

The present system under which postmasters receive less pay per 
hour than a substitute employee has lessened the incentive for ad- 
vancement. The practice of pay in accordance with duties and re- 
sponsibilities has been entirely reversed. 

There should be an incentive for all employees to advance and to 
give their utmost in service and efficiency. The entire system should 
encourage postal workers to become supervisors or postmasters. In 
this way, maximum efficiency can be maintained. 

Private industry has long ago proved its ability to operate with 
great. economy and efficiency. Experience has proved that economy 
cannot be gained by law pay for management. Postmasters are, as 
the Postmaster General has often said, the branch managers of the 
postal service. The efficiency of these branch managers will add a 
great deal to the economy and welfare of the postal system. 

Our national convention adopted a resolution calling for a revision 
of the reclassification act of July 1, 1945, as amended, which would 
correct the inequities now existing by granting postmasters annual 
automatic pay increases in line with other employees, and providing 
rental allowances for personally owned or rented equipment. We 
believe it is necessary to modify Public Law 134 of the 79th Congress, 
and trust that your committee will give consideration to the follow- 
ing recommendation : 

Amend Public Law 134, approved July 6, 1945, as amended as 
follows: 

Section 8 (a) The compensation of postmasters shall be annual 
salaries to be fixed by the Postmaster General from their respective, 
quarterly returns for the calendar year immediately preceding the 
adjustment, based upon gross postal receipts; including fees for issu- 
ing international and domestic money orders. 

(b) That postmasters, as a reward for continuous service rendered 
subsequent to July 1, 1953, or to be rendered hereafter shall be granted 
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5 percent or $100 per annum, whichever is the lesser, in addition to 
their annual pay as now or hereafter fixed by law upon the completion 
of each year of service not exceeding 10 years of continuous service: 
Provided, that the automatic annual pay increases provided in this 
section shall not disturb or nullify the longevity grades provided in 
Public Law 428 of the 81st Congress, but shall be in addition thereto. 

(c) That on or after July 1, 1953, postmasters at all presidential 
offices in which post office fixtures and equipment are not provided by 
the Post Office Department shall be paid as rental for personally 
owned or rented post office fixtures and equipment, an amount equal to 
50 percent of the box rents collected at such offices, the allowances to 
be paid quarterly and under such rules and regulations as the Post- 
master General shall prescribe; providing, that when post office fix- 
tures and equipment are furnished by the Post Office Department the 
provisions of this section shall become inoperative. 

In regard to the proposed amendments I would like to mention 
that the discrepancy in pay dates back for several years, during which 
time employee groups received benefits not granted to postmasters. 
This discrimination 1s noticeable due to the fact that employee groups 
were granted annual pay raises in the Reclassification Act of 1945, 
without like treatment for postmasters. The result has been that a 
postmaster may start at the same salary as a clerk, but after 8 years 
of service that postmaster could still receive the same salary or less, 
while the clerk would have increased his salary by several hundred 
dollars. 

This is a source of a great deal of dissatisfaction with the present 
pay plan. It is a discrimination which postmasters cannot under- 
stand. 

The postmaster is expected to be familiar with all rules and regu- 
lations contained in the Postal Laws and Regulations, the Postal 
Guide, and the Manual of Instructions which affect the post office. He 
must be familiar with all financial regulations and salary scales and 
assume responsibility for all funds going through the post office. In 
many district post offices the postmaster has no one to turn to for 
information concerning these regulations, but must find the informa- 
tion himself. His years of experience thus become valuable and 
deserves sufficient compensation. 

Annual salary grades will eliminate the present inconsistencies of 
paying an inexperienced postmaster the same rate of pay as one who 
has applied himself diligently for several years. In this way, we pro- 
pose to let postmasters earn their pay increases. We believe that no 
other method will solve the present dissatisfaction in pay scale. 

In view of this situation, why pay the incoming postmaster without 
experience the same salary as the outgoing postmaster with long years 
of experience? The adoption of the proposal by the national ‘league 
would enable the postmaster to advance his salary with experience 
through automatic annual pay increases and newly appointed post- 
masters would begin at the base rate. 

Proposed subsection (c), relating to post office fixtures and equip- 
ment would grant presidential postm: isters who furnish fixtures and 
equipment a portion of the box rentals collected from the Government 
use of their own property. In all cases where the Post Office Depart- 
ment furnished this equipment, these provisions would be inoperative. 
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Equipment is an old problem to postmasters, arising from regula- 
tions requiring them to tarnish the equipment for the office when it is 
not furnished by the Government. This is entirely unfair, for a post- 
master at an office where all equipment is furnished by the Govern- 
ment receives the same compensation as a postmaster at an office of 
the same grade where the equipment is furnished by the postmaster. 
These costs are met from the salaries of the lowest paid postal workers. 

The smaller post offices of the Nat ion are poorly equipped, and each 
year their equipment becomes more outdated and inadequate. This 
reflects unfavorably on the whole postal service and the Government 
it represents. If the provisions of the proposed section are adopted, 
postmasters will be encouraged to install equipment that will benefit 
both the postmasters and the Post Office Department. 

One of the reasons most often given for the low salaries of post- 
masters is the small receipts of the offices. The receipts of the offices 
have very little to do with the duties. Years ago, when the system 
was applied, there was an almost even exchange of incoming and out- 
going mail, and therefore, this was a reliable basis for salaries. 

Today the postal receipts have little or no proportion to the work 
performed, for modern business methods have changed the incoming 
mail to 10 to 20 times that dispatched from the smaller offices. Many 
duties and services such as handling of bonds, migratory bird hunt- 
ing stamps, insured mail, money order and c. o. d. mail add to the 
work without sufficient credit to the receipts or compensation for the 
labor and responsibility. 

The modern business system has completely robbed the majority of 
post offices of a large part of the receipts. Business reply cards on 
which postage is paid at offices of addressees or business firms and un- 
delivered matter with returned postage collect, have helped to trans- 
fer the receipts from the smaller offices to the large city offices. 

We support the Department’s proposal for third-class offices rang- 
ing from $4,510 to $5,440 annually, and also the second-class salary 
proposals, but rec ommend that the top second be increased more than 
the $90 boost. The low first class is out of proportion and should be 
corrected as the postmaster now receiv ing $5,470 salary would get only 
a $20 increase. The increases proposed for the top first class are ex- 
ceptionally high, especially when you consider that the Department 
did not recommend a pay increase for more than 17,000 of the 40,000 
postmasters. We strongly recommend that fourth-class postmasters 
be given an equitable salary increase along with presidential post- 
masters. 

The omitting of all fourth-class offices from the Department pro- 
posal was most inequitable, as these postmasters are the lowest paid 
Pe mp workers in the postal service. Their salaries range from 
$326.40 to $2,611.20 a year. These postmasters are trusting and hop- 
ing that Congress will not overlook their many hardships “due to the 
increased living costs when a pay raise is approved for other postal 
workers. Fourth-class postmasters along with presidential post- 
masters render highly efficient post office service to the patrons of 
their offices. Our organization has always advocated that the people 
in the rural communities are entitled to just as good post office serv- 
ice as those people living in the large cities, and “surely no one would 
question paying fourth- class postmasters equitable compensation, or 
granting them a salary increase along with other postal workers. 
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The national league recognizes that it took from 15 to 18 months to 
write Public Law 134 and that if the committee feels there is not 
sufficient time in this session to reclassify postal salaries the matter 
should be postponed until a later date. We then recommend a flat 
$800 increase for all presidential offices and a 25 percent increase for 
fourth-class offices until such time es the members of this committee, 
officials of the Department and emp\oyee representatives can sit down 
at a conference table and discuss the various provisions to be included 
in a reclassification act. 

I wish to express to you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my thanks and appreciation for the opportunity of appearing 
before you in behalf of the members of the National League of Dis- 
trict Postmasters. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Gravitt. Mr. Bolton, do you have 
any questions? 

Mr. Borron. No questions. 

The CuHarrMan. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Gravitt, are you familiar 
with H. R. 8162 and H. R. 8163, resolutions which I introduced ? 

Mr. Gravirr. Yes, I am familiar with them Mrs. Harden and I 
want to thank you for doing a good job. There is one difference we 
have with your proposal. We do not feel fourth class should be 
included in the equipment bill as the Department may reduce the 
15 percent for rent, fuel, light, and equipment, now paid fourth-class 
postmasters. I believe some time ago a hearing was held on a similar 
bill before the Senate committee and the Department recommended 
that that 15 percent be reduced to 10 percent. So in view of this 
huge reduction we did not feel fourth class should run the risk of 
such a loss. 

We have a bill that was introduced by Mrs. St. George, H. R. 2755, 
and feel it is a better bill, but we like the purpose of your bill very 
much. 

Mrs. Harpen. I am sure that Mrs. St. George and I are hoping 
that we can be of some benefit in giving your group some relief. 

Mr. Gravirr. Thank you. 

Mrs. Harpen. Under the similar bills you refer to. 

Mr. Gravirr. Yes, and we thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions, Mrs. Harden ? 

Mrs. Harpen. No further questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Moss, any questions? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, I have a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you have any figures extending the suggested annual increase 
that would show what the maximum sal: iry increase would be at the 
end of 10 years, including longevity ? 

Mr. Gravirr. Congressman Moss, I do not have figures on that— 
I was basing our recommendation on the fact that Public Law 204 
includes 9 grades, 9 automatic increases for clerks, and also for the 
other employees, and we are asking ths at this same 7 snefit be applied 
to postmasters. After 10 years with $100 a year, the salary would 
be increased $1,000 over the base salary. 

Mr. Moss. $100 or 5 percent; $100—or whichever is the lesser. 

Mr. Gravitt. The reason for that—— 

Mr. Moss. It might be 5 percent. 

Mr. Gravirr. No. 
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Mr. Moss. On a $10,000, 5 percent would be $500 or a $5,000 salary, 
it would be $250. 

Mr. Gravirr. Congressman Moss, we say $100 or 5 percent, which- 
ever is the lesser. It could never exceed $100. The 5 percent—— 

Mr. Moss. Whichever is greater—— 

Mr. Gravirr. No; we restrict it to a $100 increase; so $100 or 5 
percent, whichever is the lesser. 

Mr. Moss. I see. Now, you have made some statements, one that 
interests me, that the incoming mail in the fourth-class offices is 10 
to 20 times that dispatched from the office. Is that an assumption, 
or are you basing that on some studies you have made? 

Mr. Graviit. I believe approximately 14 months ago, we conducted 
a study on that question, by sending out questionnaires to various 
post offices. We did not check every office, but tried to spot check a 
oreat many so as to get an overall picture of the situation. We found 
that the postmaster actually handles from 10 to 20 pieces of mail for 
each piece given credit for in the receipts of the office, upon which his 
salary is based. 

Mr. Moss. This study we is sufficiently broad to make your conclusion 
well founded, you believe 

Mr. Gravrrr. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. I think you are right. It has been my feeling, in the mat- 
ter of closing the fourth-class offices, the-emphasis is on receipts and 
that is a very faulty approach in de termining the value of those offices 
to the community. There should be some weight given to the amount 
of incoming mail as well as the receipts. 

Mr. Gravirr. I think that point is well taken. For example, if a 
patron goes into the office and purchases a 3-cent stamp, that is in- 
cluded in the receipts but if this same person goes to the window and 
wants a money order the postmaster issues the mone y order and col- 
lects the fee, but no credit is given in the receipts for the work per- 
formed for the patron. I feel it requires a lot more time for the post- 
master to write a money order than merely sell a 3-cent- postage stamp. 

Mr. Moss. You might have a small office, near a large city, where 
many of the people served by that office would be employed in the city 
and the receipts of the office would be very small, and the actual volume 
of mail handled could be very considerable. Closing down that office 
might work a severe hardship on the people who “normally receive 
service from that office. 

Mr. Gravirr. That is an excellent example. 

Mr. Moss. So the receipts is not the only measure of the contribu- 
tion of the office to the community. 

Mr. Gravitr. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Moss. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Groroe. I have no questions, but I want to thank Mr. Gra- 
vitt for what he said about my bill and to assure him’ that I am still 
in there pitching for him, to try to get the job done. 

Mr. Gravirr. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. I think it is a bill that meets the wishes of the 
fourth-class postmasters, and I trust it will be of some service to them. 
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Mr. Murray. Will the gentle lady yield ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Yes, Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. I have understood that the Post Office Department 
has the necessary authority to furnish these fourth-class offices the 
equipment they need. It is just a question of getting an appropriation 
from the Congress. That is what the Postmaster “General has indi- 
cated, that we did not need any legislative authority to buy equipment 
for these offices. Do you know whether that is correct or not? 

Mr. Gravirr. Yes, I think that is correct. 

Mrs. St. Georae. I think it is correct. If not, I think my bill would 
correct it; my bill would make it mandatory to do what they have 
authority under the law to do. 

Mr. Gravirr. Mr. Murray, I believe the situation has been going on 
for over a hundred years, but the Department has never corrected the 
situation. 

Mr. Murray. They have never got the money. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is right; they did not get the money. 

Mr. Murray. Thank you very much. 

The CuatrMAn. Any further questions, Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. St. Grorce. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Gubser ? 

Mr. Gusser. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander? 

Mr. ALexanper. Mr. Gravitt, do you have any figures showing the 
number of fourth-class offices that have been closed in the last year ¢ 

Mr. Gravirr. Mr. Alexander, there is a schedule showing the num- 
ber of offices discontinued during 1952 and 1953 and I would like to 
have this incorporated into the proceedings as exhibit A. This shows 
that during 1953 there were 692 offices discontinued. 

Mr. ALexanper. Does that show what States those offices are located 
in ¢ 

Mr. Gravirr. Yes, I believe it is broken down. North Carolina 
heads the list with 91 offices having been discontinued. 

I would like to say that this figure, 692, represents those discon- 
tinued during the calendar year 1953 and I feel sure that if a check 
were made covering the last 12 months, we would find more than a 
thousand offices have been discontinued. 

Mr. ALexanper. How many States are represented in that group? 

Mr. Gravirt. All States are included in this list as it was taken from 
the information submitted to the House Appropriations Committee 
by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Atexanver. I would like to suggest that that be made a part 
of the record, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarmmMan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


Fourth-class post offices discontinued, 1952-53 


| Number of fourth-class 


Number of fourth-class offices as of offices discontinued 
Jan. 1 of the following years during the following 
States and Territories calendar years 

1952 1953 1954 | 1952 1953 
Alabama. . . 502 477 453 2 10 
Alaska 194 198 193 4 6 
Arizona 145 138 131 1 0 
Arkansas 725 708 672 8 32 
California... 512 492 441 | 2 22 
Canton Island _. ° 0 0 0 0 | 0 
Caroline Islands. - 0 1 1 0 0 
Colorado 303 290 277 6 3 
Connecticut 43 36 33 1 0 
Delaware 7 17 12 0 0 
District of Columbia 0 0 0 0 0 
Florida . 262 247 215 2 14 
Georgia... 381 371 322 4 34 
Guam 0 0 0 0 0 
Hawaii 13 14 15 0 0 
Idaho ts 228 | 221 211 2 4 
Illinois . 450 424 382 7 | 7 
Indiana 311 295 267 1 3 
Iowa . 329 318 286 0 9 
Kansas 357 334 205 + 24 
Kentucky 1, 732 1, 676 1, 626 26 23 
Louisiana 402 389 364 5 4 
Maine 355 349 332 2 3 
Mariana Islands__- 0 0 0 0 0 
Marshall Islands - - -- 0 0 0 0 0 
Maryland 258 244 232 3 5 
Massachusetts 132 124 106 3 1 
Michigan 304 294 255 4 8 
Minnesota : 353 333 301 2 16 
Mississippi 364 348 314 4 26 
Missouri 797 773 699 6 46 
Montana ‘ . 328 321 295 5 | 15 
Nebraska . 219 209 188 2 7 
Nevada... ; 71 68 65 2 2 
New Hampshire 148 142 125 1 3 
New Jersey ; 107 96 a 0 | 1 
New Mexico ; 342 340 330 2 5 
New York 598 583 518 1 26 
North Carolina ' 551 516 395 9 91 
North Dakota 290 283 271 l 3 
Ohio . 468 437 389 5 10 
Oklahoma 431 412 393 5 s 
Oregon_. 278 265 233 6 22 
Pennsylvania 957 897 835 3 27 
Puerto Rico ‘ 19 11 7 | 0 0 
Rhode Island_-__. 12 ll 10 0 0 
Samoa 0 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina 226 213 182 1 19 
South Dakota 268 262 243 4 10 
lennessee . 401 367 333 4 20 
Texas__. : 4 942 924 875 8 23 
Utah _. ‘ 169 1f4 154 3 3 
Vermont cot c 173 165 156 2 0 
Virginia 1,117 1,070 1, 020 19 20 
Virgin Islands. i l 1 1 0 0 
Wake Island : 0 0 0 0 0 
Washington : 312 293 275 | 4) 8 
West Virginia P ‘ 1, 096 1, 046 985 9) 38 
Wisconsin. aces 244 234 196 7 18 
Wyoming... i ae 170 164 156 + 3 
Total.......- uaz dead 19, 407 18, 605 17, 153 206 | 692 





Nott rhe difference between the number of fourth-class offices for each of the 3 years as related to the 
number discontinued is due to promotions of such offices to a higher class. ; 
The Cuamman. Any further questions, Mr. Alexander ? 
Mr. ALEXANDER. No, that is all. 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Boland? 
Mr. Botanp. No questions. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy, any questions? 
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Mr. Dowpy. I have no questions, 

The CHairmMan. Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Gravitt, how many postmasters do you represent 
of the fourth-class and other offices ? 

My. Gravirr. We represent approximately 26,000 of the 40,000 
offices. I do not recall offhand exactly what percentage is fourth-class, 
but most of our membership does come from district offices. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. There seems to be a little discrepancy there, because 
others indicated that they represent the biggest proportion of the 40,- 
000 group and you claim to represent 26,000. 

Mr. Gravirt. Well, I would stand behind my figures. I cannot 
vouch for the other organizations, Congressman. Some of them may 
hold dual membership, I do not know, ‘but we re present about 26,000 
actual members. 

Mr. Lesinskt. You mentioned the fact that clerks receive more than 
the postmasters; is it true that the postmaster, a fourth-class post 
master, is the only individual in that office—only up to a certain point 
does a clerk come into being ? 

Mr. Gravitr. Well, Congressman Lesinski, in the fourth-class offices, 
the postmaster is the only one employed by the Department to work 
in the office, other than when replacement is used for absence due to 
annual and sick leave or unusual circumstances. 

I would like to mention that the average annual salary of post- 
masters is $5,051, and the average salary of assistant postmasters is 
$5,333, the average salary of clerks in first- and second-class offices is 
$4,098, the average salary for clerks in third-class offices is $3,084, the 
average salary of city carriers is $4,018, and the average salary of 
special delivery messengers is $3,789. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Yes, but the fact is that invariably the fourth-class 
offices have no clerks? 

Mr. Gravirr. Your point is correctly taken. I was using the re . 
that were used in the Postmaster General’s re port, and he included ¥ 
table, taking into consideration all postmaster salaries comparing them 
with other postal workers. 

The average salary of fourth-class is approximately $1,600. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Starting there, but getting down to about $326 and up 
to $2,611—I have the figures in front of me. 

Mr. Gravirr. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. And you have taken that very well. Now, on the 
equipment of post offices, I see no reason why the postmaster should 
buy any equipment for the Post Office Department. 

You mentioned here in your brief that the postmaster has no one 
to turn to except his bible, the postal rules and regulations, to keep up 
with much of the work in the post office. Now, 1 is it not true that the 
postmasters do get together and have, once a month, a gab fest and 
exchange viewpoints, and ever ‘y so often tis do have a postal inspec 
tor come around and audit the affairs of the post office ? 

Mr. Gravirr. Congressman Lesinski, I believe the inspectors ac- 
tually inspect the office about once a year, although I do not remember 
exactly how often it is. Mrs. St. George covered that rather thor- 
oughly in her report. 

Our organization does encourage these various meetings you have re- 
ferred to for postmasters getting together and having a representative 
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from the Department, which is usually the inspector, and the Depart- 
ment has been very cooperative in this frard. I do think that the 
exchange of ideas is good and does help a ‘great deal. But I was re- 
ferring here particularly to something that comes up in the post office, 
and since approximately 17,000 post offices have only the postmaster 
in the office he is the only one to take care of these various problems. 
He may write to the Department or he may write to us, and we try to 
help him with his problems, but predominant ly he is the only one there 
in the office to handle the situation. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lesrinski. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. It would be highly important to the postmaster that he 
know what is in that little bible before the inspector arrives, would it 

not? 

Mr. Gravirt. If he did not, the inspector would mark him down on 
the inspection report, and if serious enough could result in his re- 
moval from office. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. In other words, the postmaster is the attorney for 
the post office, the public relations man, and everything else combined ? 

Mr. Gravitr. I think so, roughly. Our organization feels he de- 
serves a pay increase along with any other postal employees. I do not 
think fourth-class should be excluded from a pay increase. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. You mentioned another matter which I am rather 
serious about: I am not going to mention the name of the industry 
because I do not want to embarrass them but you mention in your brief 
that private industry has long ago proved its ability to operate with 
great economy and efficiency. I “disagree with you; to a degree, yes, 
but I do know that there are some industries that are operating and 
are run very inefficiently, and I could go on and 

Mr. Gravirr. Congressman, I was referring to those that were not 
in bankruptcy or receivership. 

Mr. LestnskI. Yes, these are not in bankruptcy and these are going 
concerns. 

Mr. Gravrrrt. I believe the majority are making a profit, and are not 
operated inefficiently. 

If they were I do not see how they could stay in business. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. That will be all. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions, Mr. Gross ? 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, no. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. Mr. Gravitt, how many fourth-class post offices 
are there in the United States? 

Mr. Gravirt. I believe it is slightly under 17,000. 

Mr. Murray. The number of fourth-class post offices is a little less 
than one-half of the total number of post offices in the United States; is 
that not correct ? 

Mr. Gravirr. Last night I arrived at these figures and there are 
16,700 fourth-class post ‘offices and a total of 39,922 post offices now. 

Mr. Murray. How many of those are third class? 

Mr. Gravirr. Approximately 13,250. 
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Mr, Murray. Do you know how much it costs the Post Office Depart- 
ment or the Federal Government to properly furnish and equip all 
fourth-class post offices in the United States ? 

Mr. Gravirr. Mr. Murray, I know it would cost a lot of money 
because it costs the individual postmaster a great deal of money. 

Mr. Murray. Have you done anything to ascertain the cost ¢ 

Mr. Gravirr. I believe the Department has submitted various re- 
ports to the committee where they mentioned the cost involved. I do 
not recall exactly the correct amount. 

Mr. Murray. We always felt that the Government should furnish 
the equipment in these small offices. Of course, the fourth-class post- 
master gets a certain allowance for equipment and for rent and for 
fuel. That is 15 percent, is it not? 

Mr. Gravirr. Yes, sir; and we are grateful for it. That was the 
reason we did not include fourth-class in our equipment bill introduced 
by Mrs. St. George. We wanted to let that go along as it is. 

Mr. Murray. You are only asking that the De ‘:partment equip third 
class offices ? 

The Department now equips the first- and second-class offices 
largely. It equips all the first-class offices and it equips most of the 
second-class offices; is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Gravirr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Murray. Of course, you find some second-class offices where 
some boxes belong to the postmasters when the offices were third or 
fourth class and advanced to second class still in use. 

Mr. Gravirr. Yes, sir; that is quite true. I believe there are ap- 
proximately 13,000 or slightly less offices on a rented basis. A cer- 
tain percentage of these on a rented basis would be those oflices where 
the postmaster is required to furnish the equipment. There is a sec- 
tion here in the Post Office Manual that I would like to mention. It is 
chapter X, article 1, and in about the third paragraph is as follows: 

In all other post offices where lock-box equipment is not furnished by the De- 
partment, postmasters are required to furnish and keep in repair at their own 
expense such box equipment as may be necessary to provide satisfactory service 
to the public. 

Even if the postmaster wants to use one of these boxes himself he has 
to pay the Government rental on it. 

Mr. Murray. I introduced a bill several years ago to give the post- 
masters, I believe, half of the revenue, but we never got anywhere. 

Mr. Gravitr. I hope you get further in this session of Congress. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Gravitt, you are in favor of a proper reclassifica- 
tion bill for all postal employees, are you not ? 

Mr. Gravirr. Yes, sir; yes we are. 

Mr. Morray. If a reclassification bill can be approved by this 
Congress, do you favor that rather than any flat across-the-board in- 
crease for all postal employees from top to bottom 

Mr. Gravirr. Mr. Murray, we would favor a reclassification with 
the three proposed amendments that I recommended here, but we 
could not endorse just any reclassification bill. We would like to 
see it and discuss it. 

Mr. Murray. I said a satisfactory or fair reclassification bill, if it 
could be approved at this session of Congress. You would favor 
that rather than a flat across-the-board increase to all employees from 
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top to bottom regardless of rank or regardless of the difficulties of 
that position, would you not? 

Mr. Gravirr. Yes, we would if it were satisfactory to us. I would 
want an opportunity to go over it. 

Mr. Murray. Do you endorse in toto H. R. 2344, the bill introduced 
by Representative Withrow ¢ 

Mr. Gravirr. Yes, with our recommendations. 

Mr. Murray. The reason I asked you that was I noticed that in 
the concluding paragraph of your statement you recommended a flat 
$800 increase for all presidential offices and a 25 percent increase for 
fourth-class offices. As I recall, the Withrow bill recommended a 40 
percent increase for fourth-class offices. You are not prepared to go 
that far? 

Mr. Gravitr. You are right; it does recommend a 40 percent in- 
crease. We recommended a 25 percent increase, but we would be very 
happy to have the 40 percent increase. We have no objection to it. 

Mr. Murray. I presume so. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bonin, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. Bontn. I have no questions. 

The CuarrMan. I notice, among other things, you call attention to 
the low salaries paid to those in third- and fourth-class post offices. 
You believe they are inadequate; is that correct 

Mr. Gravirr. I believe they are low in comparison with that paid 
other postal workers, using these averages that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral used in his report. 

The CuarrMan. What do you think about it in respect to the amount 
of work they are required to do? 

Mr. Gravirr. They are doing by far more work than they are being 
paid for, as the compensation is based on the receipts and so many 
things are not included in the receipts. 

The CuarrMan, I just received a notice a while ago from one of the 
towns in my district where there is a third-class office. There were 22 
who took the examination and 16 qualified, and my desk is full of cor- 
respondence this morning on behalf of the entire 16. It just makes 
me think that perhaps we have quite an abundance of good people 
down there who would be happy to be third-class postmasters. 

[ have another one which is not quite as good as that one. It is 
fourth class. Incidentally, I have plenty of candidates, for all of 
them. I have a fourth-class one where 10 qualified for the job and 
everyone of the 10 are very anxious for the appointment, which makes 
me think, so far as postmasters are concerned, at least with respect 
to the district from which I come, we have an ample number of people 
who are qualified by the tests given by the Civil Service Commission. 

If you think perhaps the tests are not good enough that is something 
else, but it looks like a lot of them are pretty well qualified for the 
jobs and anxious tohavethem. You are not complaining particularly 
in respect to that, are you? Maybe they are all underpaid. 

Mr. Gravirr. I am sure that you do have many applicants, but we 
do think they should receive fair compensation. 

The Cuarrman. I do, too. 

Mr. Gravrrr. I am sure you will do a good job in selecting indi- 
viduals for those offices. I feel we need more post offices than we have 
at the present time. We had an adequate number before this dis- 
continuance program went into effect. Since approximately 1,000 
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have been discontinued during the past 12 months, it would have been 
better had some of them remained in operation. 

May I make one more statement in regard to the compensation paid 
fourth-class postmasters ! 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gravirr. There is a bill that was reported, the rate bill, which 
states that the three-cent commission paid on each money order issued 
at all fourth-class post offices shall be discontinued. We would like 
very much to have the three-cent commission paid all fourth-class 
postmasters remain in effect. There is also a restriction that would 
base the postmaster’s salary on 85 percent of the receipts, where there 
are now based on 100 percent. As I pointed out, we feel that the re- 
ceipts do not include all the work the postmaster performs, so if you 
restrict the receipts to 85 percent that is giving him even less credit 
for the work of the office. 

The Cuatrrman. You should add, however, that the proposal if it 
should become effective does not decrease the salaries of the present 
holders of those offices. 

Mr. Gravirr. That is correct, and we certainly appreciate the com- 
mittee including it in the bill and I want to thank all of you for it. 
We discussed the matter with various members of the committee, and 
again I want to thank you. 

The Cuairman. Governor Tuck, do you have anything ? 

Mr. Tuck. I have no questions. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Gravitt. 

Mr. Gravirr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMaAn. Our next witness is Mr. Harold McAvoy. He is 
president of the National Association of Post Office and Postal Trans- 
portation Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen, and Messengers. Mr. 
McAvoy has appeared before our committee on other occasions. We 
are glad to have you with us again this morning. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD McAVOY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF POST OFFICE AND POSTAL TRANSPORTATION SERV- 
ICE MAIL HANDLERS, WATCHMEN, AND MESSENGERS 


Mr. McAvoy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Harold McAvoy, national president of the National Associa- 
tion of Post Office and Postal Transportation Service Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen and Messengers. We are part of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Government Employees’ Council. 

At this time I would like to thank you for the privilege of appear- 
ing before you. As you stated, Mr. Chairman, on February 16, 1954, 
all salary bills before your committee would be considered. I 9 
the number was 19. Again, I would like to thank you and the various 
committee members for introducing said salary bills. I believe all 
bills involved call for some kind of a salary increase; due to the cost 
of living question. Among these sane bills are two: one intro- 
duced by Representative Withrow, H. R.2 2344, and the other by Rep- 
resentative Rhodes, H. R. 2297. 

Both bills call for a flat salary increase of $800 for all postal em- 
ployees. We believe the Withrow-Rhodes bills should be given serious 
consideration by this committee as these bills would help eliminate 
45976—54—vol. 236 
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the problem that is now before all of us. Again I repeat the rise 
in the cost of living. 

I have listened since the hearings started to several people who have 
appeared before you, who stated that the spiral pertaining to the cost 
of living is now on the down grade, according to a Government report, 
which I read in the Daily News on Februar y 19, 1954, a newspaper that 
is published every day in New York City, the city in which I live. 

This paper stated “living costs soared to near record levels in Janu- 
ary and the first two weeks in February of this year.” The report 
included food, medical costs, rents, transportation. I would like to 
point out that year after year, the postal employees have had to come 
back to Congress for more money, because by the time Congress did 
pass a salary bill, for which all employees are very thankful, the 
amount involved was not enough to cover the overall picture. I would 
like to say at this time that the people I am privileged to represent 
are the lowest paid in the postal service, and all are employed in first- 
and second-class post offices ; in other words, the larger cities. The next 
group of employees, the clerk, carrier, motor vehicle drivers, are $600 
at present ahead of us, and you have heard what problems they are 
confronted with from a ‘able representatives when they testified 
before this committee. I ask you to pause for a second and try to 
visualize what our people are going through. 

Letter after letter coming into our office states that either the em- 
ployee or his wife must seek outside employment to meet the present 
day costs of raising a family. I would also like to state that the bulk 
of our membership consists of veterans of World War IT, and the 
Korean war. 

We live in towns and cities throughout the country. We try hard to 
keep up our social obligations like other people. We get to church, and 
look forward to the day when our children, who go to school now, wiil 
grow to be men and women of tomorrow and be a credit to their towns 
and cities. We honestly believe that the Withrow-Rhodes bills will 
help our people to m: ake their early plans become a reality, and again 
I ask you to give these bills your serious consideration. 

At this time I would like to discuss the Fry proposal presented to 
this committee by Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield and his 
staff on opening day. 

Before I go any further, I wish ot say we are very grateful to Mr. 
Summerfield and the people who made this survey, Fry and his asso- 
ciates of Chicago. This survey, in our opinion, at long last brought to 
the attention of the Post Office Department and Congress that due to 
our duties and hazards involved additional grades should be given 
to our group. 

Again if I may repeat, we are grateful. Our people are the first to 
receive the mail in bulk form. We separate the mail, and where the 
post office scheme is needed, we place the mail before the clerks. When 
the mail is separated by the clerk through his scheme, we again take 
over and place the m: uil right through and into the truck of the motor 
vehicle driver. We are listing here our other duties: 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that this was taken from the 
Post Office Rules and Regulations book pertaining to our duties. 
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The work to which mail handlers may be assigned consists of loading and un 
oading trucks; trucking mail; hanging and locking sacks and pouches in bag 
racks; dumping mail; making simple distribution of parcels where no scheme 
knowledge is involved; separating mail pouches and sacks labeled to star routas 
and trains, local city, and stations and branches; labeling sacks and pouches 
where labels are prearrarged or where racks are plainly marked ; carrying letter 
mail from drops to facing tables; facing mail ; including letters and circulars, on 
facing tables, mechanical or otherwise; operating canceling machines; canceling 
stamps and carrying mail from canceling machines to distribution cases; with- 
drawing mail from primary or secondary separations and placing it in secondary 
and delivery units; assisting in tying and cutting bundles of mail; assisting in 
supply sections; acting as armed guards for valuable registry shipments and as 
watchmen and guards in and around post-office buildings where necessary ; serv 
ing as witness to receipt and dispatch of registered mail where no clerk is avail- 
able; driving Government trucks in emergencies in interstation service and to 
and from post offices and garages and relaying sacks of mail to storage boxes; 
collecting mail from courtesy collection boxes; deliverying special-delivery mail 
in emergencies and assisting regular and substitute city delivery carriers in the 
collection and delivery of mail in emergencies. Hrecting and occasionally paint- 
ing and placing time cards in street letter-box equipment and posts; driving trucks 
n connection with the erection of street letter-box equipment; performing neces 
sary patrol of conveyor systems; cleaning and oiling of firearms, canceling ma- 
chines, and conveyor equipment, and similar duties, where such work is not per- 
formed by mechanics in the custodial service. Handling and examining empty 
equipment such as pouches and sacks. Such other similar work as the postmaster 
may direct. 


In other words, we are the first to handle the mail coming into the 
station or terminal, and the last to handle same when it leaves the 
station or terminal. 

The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
Corbett, who is a member of this committee, saw fit in the last session 
of Congress to introduce H. R. 3293. This bill would provide more 
grades for the mail handlers, watchmen, and messengers in the postal 
service. .Our group is deeply indebted to Congressman Corbett for 
his complete understanding of our grade problem. H. R. 3293 is now 
before this committee. 

I would like to pause a minute, Mr. Chairman, and with your per- 
mission, read a letter for the record. It is from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It is addressed to me and I would like to continue: 

As I understand that under the provisions of H. R. 3293 by Representative 


Corbett, more grades would be created, thus affording greater opportunity for 
advancement for your membership. 


It seems to me that such bill also would be for the good of the service as a 
whole. 


For these reasons, I trust there will be early enactment of this measure. 

It is signed by George Meany, president of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The attached chart is taken from page 35 of the Fry salary study 
and proposed pay adjustment plan. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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You will see the years 1925 to 1955 are used for comparison. The 
report shows earnings up to the present. In 1925 the postal employees 
had a reclassification bill before Congress which was passed. Among 
other things, this reclassification bill stated, all postal employees 
would receive a salary increase of $300. 

Our organization was organized August 6, 1912, and we were con- 
sidered postal employees, but strange as it is, our group only received 
$150. In those days they tell me, we had a pretty sound dollar, and 
over the years we sure could have put the other $150 to good use. 

The next reclassification bill was in 1945. The clerk and carrier, in 
first- and second-class offices, received longevity. Although our 
group is employed in first- and second-class offices, we had to wait 
until 1949 for our longevity. Again, our people sure could have 
used the money. 

Mr. Summerfield stated that the independent report made would 
provide the first modern salary plan for field personnel in the history 
of the Post. Office Department, and would offer the much needed in- 
centive for better work, plus it would bring postal salaries more nearly 
in line with those prevailing in industry. At this time the only com- 
parison I can make, even close to our work, is the longshoremen. 

I would like to pause a minute, Mr. Chairman, and say the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia who was chairman of the com- 
mittee and the committee under him at that time did a very com- 
mendable job, and the only thing we are trying to show this com- 
mittee is that in 1925 we never caught up and at this particular time 
it took 4 years to cover the longevity grades. Again I would like 
to say to the gentleman from Geor gia, thank you for a job well done. 

As President George Meany, of the American Federation of Labor, 
stated, “It has been said that postal jobs are without duplication or 
similarity anywhere else.” 

The Fry committee used New York in their survey, and as I come 
from New York I inquired about hourly rate of pay for longshore- 
men in the New York Harbor. I was told it was $2.27 per hour and 

little less in the south. I checked with the American Federation 
of Labor and was told that that hourly rate was correct. 

It is our opinion that our duties go far beyond the duties of the 
longshoremen, as I related in the first part of my brief. I have 
checked Public Law 204, approved October 1951, the last salary in- 
crease received by postal employees, to cae sure, and found the 
hourly rate of our group starts at $1.565—after 1 year, $1.615—after 
2 years, $1.665—and after 3 years, $1.715 is our maximum. 

You will agree, I hope, that the difference per hour of 56 cents is 
quite a difference. I leave this with you, the committee, to determine 
how far out of line we are with private industry in comparing the 
longshoremen with our group. 

The attached chart is also taken from page 41 of the Fry proposal 
pertaining to percentage increases since 1939. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 
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You will see that our group received 117 percent in increases. This 
again is hard for our group to understand. ‘To illustrate, let’s take 
the 1945 reclassification bill, and the groups ahead of us—the clerk, 
carrier, motor-vehicle driver, who according to the chart received 94 
percent in increases. 

Before this bill became a law, our groups received $1,500 to start, and 
after 1 year we reached our maximum of $1,600. At this time, if I 
may take the clerk, his starting salary was $1,700 to start and after 1 
year, salary increases reached his maximum of $2,100. 

Our maximum was $1,600. The clerk’s maximum was $2,100, a 
difference of $500. After this bill became law, the clerks received 
$100 over our group, and went from $500 to $600. The motor-vehicle 
driver—I hope I am correct in this statement, Mr. Chairman—who 
was $400 ahead went to $600, and I would like to say at this time, we 
were happy for them. If I may, I would also like to point out that 
when we reach our maximum pay of $3,420, we have no within-the- 
job promotions; all we can look for -ward to is retirement. Again, if 
I may repeat, this chart is hard for our group to understand pertaining 
to take-home pay. 

Mr. Summerfield further stated that this plan is a benefit which has 
long been overdue in developing a comprehensive, fair, and progres- 
sive wage structure to meet the economic and social needs of the de- 
voted group of men and women who operate the Postal Establish- 
ment. 

When this committee meets after hearings are concluded we sin- 
cerely hope that the men of our status in the postal service will re- 
ceive just and fair treatment. We urge this committee to report out 
the Withrow-Rhodes bills, and at an early date. The need is great, 
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and it would lift the morale of our people, which is very low at this 
time. 

In conclusion, I want to thank you again for the privilege of ap- 
pearing before wou. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you. Mr. Bolton, do you have any ques- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Bouron. I believe not, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. I have no questions. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Gubser, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Gusser. I have no questions. 

The CuamrMan. Mr. Moss, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, I have a few questions. 

I notice in the second paragraph in the second page of your state 
ment you state that a majority of your membership consists of World 
War II and Korean War veterans. 

Mr. McAvoy. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. Is that just of the membership of your organization of 
these employees in the postal service ? 

Mr. McAvoy. It is in our organization, Mr. Moss. I mean the bulk. 

Mr. Moss. And you represent the bulk of the people in this type of 
work ? 

Mr. McAvoy. No; I represent every mail handler, watchman, and 
messenger but I am trying to create the thought that the bulk of our 
membership consists of veterans of World War II and the Korean 
war who are now part of our organization. 

Mr. Moss. That would indicate then that the majority of the men 
who do this type of work do not remain in the postal service for as 
many years as other types of employees. 

Mr. McAvoy. I will agree with you there. 

I mean there is no incentive to go ahead. We come in $3,140 when 
we become regular and after we reach the maximum of $3,470 we are 
just done. 

Mr. Moss. And ultimately the work becomes too heavy for the older 
men to do? 

Mr. McAvoy. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. You have a large turnover in this field of endeavor? 
You think that turnover would be considerably lessened if it were 
made more attractive ? 

Mr. McAvoy. I a agree with you there. If I may add, Mr. 
Moss, the lady, Mrs. St. George, from New York, has a bill be- 
fore this committee to alee us a mail-handler-in-charge position and 
promotional opportunities. We are trying hard to keep the men in 
the job and give them the incentive to go up. We feel that it is a 
total loss when people come in and after 7 years of service reach their 
maximum. To us, they are a total asset and by bringing people in 
continually to take their places, it becomes a liability. 

Mr. Moss. And the maximum salary they can reach is what? 

Mr. McAvoy. $3,470. 

Mr. Moss. You refer to the Fry report. Your endorsement there 
extends to the principle of reclassification after that reclassification 
is carefully studied, or to the specific proposal contained in the report ? 

Mr. McAvoy. Congressman, the proposal, as I brought out, has 
for the first time brought to the attention of the Congress and the 
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Department itself that additional grades should be granted to our par- 
ticular group. Other than that part, I do not believe—just quoting 
my own opinion, not my organization—that the committee had time 
to make a thorough study. “I think that reclassification should come 
second ; that the immediate need, attending to my group anyhow, is 
some money to offset the cost of living. 

Mr. Moss. And you do not feel ‘that the raise requested in the 
Withrow-Rhodes bills would be at all an excessive raise? You feel 
it is a justified raise? 

Mr. McAvoy. That is correct. 

Mr. Moss. Did you compare any other groups of workers other than 
the longshoremen ¢ 

Mr. McAvoy. I tried hard, Mr. Moss. I had several people work- 
ing on it, but about the only one we could arrive at was the longshore- 
men because they take it in, they deposit it in trucks, and take it right 
through, which is the principle of our particular duty. 

Mr. Moss. Heavy labor? 

Mr. McAvoy. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. In my State I know in many areas labor receives $2 or 
$2.05 an hour. You make a statement over here relative to a 5€-cent 
difference. That is not quite clear in my mind. 

Mr. McAvoy. That is the difference between the longshoreman and 
his pay per hour and the hourly rate of our group, those who have 
reached the maximum salary. 

Mr. Moss. Would that be 56 or 96? 

Mr. McAvoy. It is 96. You are correct. It is an old statement. 
It was created in the early part of February. 

Mr. Moss. Those are all the questions I have. I think you have 
a good report. 

Mr. Guerser (presiding). Mr. Dowdy, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Dowpy. I have no questions. 

Mr. Gurser. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. McAvoy, what is the relation between this second 
chart here which you attached to your statement and your state- 
ment? I came in after you had started, but I do not find in here how 
you relate that chart to your statement. 

Mr. McAvoy. Do you mean the first one? 

Mr. Davis. I mean this one I hold in my hand here. 

Mr. McAvoy. One hundred and seventeen percent. What I tried 
to show the committee, Congressman Davis, is that definitely 117 per- 
cent is correct percentagewise and I brought down the reclassifi- 
cation bill of 1945 whereas our starting salary was $1,500 and after 
1 year we reached our maximum of $1,600. 

I made a comparison with the clerk whose maximum was $2,100. 
Before the bill was enacted into law, the clerks were only $500 ahead 
and when the bill was enacted they were $600 ahead. I made reference 
to take-home pay. 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have. 

Mr. Gueser. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. I believe Fry and associates recommended that mail 
handlers be placed in grade 3. 

Mr. McAvoy. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. What is the starting salary in Grade 3? 
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Mr. McAvoy. That would be the third grade. That would be 
$3,210. 

Mr. Murray. What is the maximum ? 

Mr. McAvoy. The maximum would be $3,870. 

Mr. Murray. That is all. 

Mr. Gupser. Thank you, Mr. McAvoy. 

The next witness is Mr. George L. Warfel, president of the National 
Association of Special Delivery Messengers. You may proceed, Mr. 


Warfel. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. WARFEL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS 


Mr. Warren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the purpose of 
the record my name is George L. Warfel, president of the National 
Association of Special Delivery Messengers, which association is af- 
filiated with the American Federation of Labor and the Government 
Employees Council, A. F. L. 

Under charter from the American Federation of Labor the Na- 
tional Association of Special Delivery Messengers has jurisdiction 
over the organization of special delivery messengers in the postal 
service. Our membership is comprised of those special delivery mes- 
sengers employed in post offices of the first class all of whom come 
within the purview of Public Law 134, as amended. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that point 4 

Mr. Gupser. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. If you do not mind, I would like to ask you a question 
here. Your membership, you say, is composed only of special delivery 
messengers in the first-class offices. 

Mr. Warre.t. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. You have messengers in other classes. 

Mr. Warret. There are a few special delivery messengers in offices 
of the second class. While I have never known of any in offices of the 
third class, I assume that there may be a few. In those offices, the 
volume of special delivery mail is usually so small that there is not 
enough work to make it advisable to have special delivery messengers. 

Mr. Davis. Is that the case in a second-class office as a rule? 

Mr. Warrex. Yes, as a rule. Those special delivery messengers 
employed in second- or third-class offices are employees of the post- 
master and are used only occasionally because the volume is small, and 
many times those messages are delivered by other postal personnel. 

Mr. Davis. In the second class offices how are they paid 4 

Mr. Warret. On a fee basis, so much per piece. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Warret. According to the records of the Post Office Depart- 
ment as of January 15, 1954, there are a total of 4,562 special delivery 
messengers so employed. Of these 2,056 are’ regulars, employed 40 
hours per week on annual salary, and 2,506 are substitutes, who are 
paid on an hourly basis. Of the total 4,562, 3,755 are classified. 

The remainder is made up of temporary or temporary indefinites 
and a few war service employees. 

The special delivery messengers feel that the pressing immediate 
need is for the enactment of legisl: ation which will provide adequate 
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compensation for the job, both in fairness to the employees and for 
the good of the service. Therefore, we endorse and plead for your 
support and enactment of the Withrow-Rhodes bills, H. R. 2344, and 
H. R. 2297, which seek to provide an across-the-board increase of $800. 

In view of the extensive testimony which has already been sub- 
mitted to the committee during the past month in justification of this 
amount, it is not my desire to ‘burden the record with a repetition of 
the various statistics involved. In brief, it is our position that we are 
justified in requesting the committee’s favorable consideration and 
action by these factors: 

The different in spendable income now as compared to 1939; the 
increase in the cost of living; the higher standards of what is termed 
“the American way of life’ which it is necessary to maintain in 
order to preserve self-respect; and the lagging behind of our wages as 
compared to those of industrial workers generally. 

The executive committee of our association has made a careful study 
of the recommendations of the Postmaster General—that is based on 
the Fry report—and, as we understand them and their application 
to special delivery messengers, approve of the principles involved. 

The response from the membership shows unanimous approval of 
the proposal to upgrade our position whereby under the evaluation 
of the job of special delivery messenger the messengers would be 
placed in new grade 4, along with city carriers and the majority of 
post office clerks. 

It has always been our contention that the duties and responsibi- 
lities of our position merit the same pay as those positions. This 
constituted a part of our plea during hearings on the bill which 
was later enacted as Public Law No. 134. Being unsuccessful in this 
respect at that time we feel that enactment of this portion of the Post- 
master General’s report would result in justice, long delayed. 

However, since no bill embodying these recommendations has been 
introduced, and the recommendations are largely general in nature, 
we desire to withhold judgment until we can see the bill and make 
a careful study of its contents, for obviously it would be impossible 
to arrive ata sound evaluation based on conjecture. 

I trust that an opportunity for further statement will be provided 
after such a bill is introduced. 

As stated previously, we feel the need is imperative for the enact- 
ment of legislation now to provide adequate compensation. There- 
fore, we wholeheartedly approve the suggestion previously offered to 
the committee; that an across-the-board pay raise be enacted, and that 
this be followed by a comprehensive joint study of reclassification by 
the Department, members of this committee and representatives of the 
postal employees’ organizations. This would allow ample time for 
full consideration of the many and varied problems involved in this 
subject. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions on my left? Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bonty. No, thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Gubser? 

Mr. Gusser. No, sir. 

The Crarrman. Are there any questions on my right, beginning 
with Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Dowpy. I have no questions. 

The Cuatrman. Judge Davis? 
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Mr. Davis. I have no questions. 

The Carman. Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. What sre the present grades for special delivery 
messengers ¢ 

Mr. Warrer. They range from $3,170 to $3,770, exclusive of 
longevity, which applies after 13, 18, and 25 years. 

Mr. Murray. And Fry & Associates recommend special delivery 
messengers be placed in the same grade as post office clerks? 

Mr. Warret. As the majority of post office clerks and city delivery 
carriers. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. The big majority of them. 

Mr. Warre.. That is right, with salary from $3,480 to $4,170. 

Mr. Murray. How much of an increase in starting salary would 
that give the special delivery messengers ? 

Mr. Warrev. A study of that, on ‘the basis of Post Office Depart- 
nent records of personnel employed as special delivery messengers in 
first- class offices as of January Lo, ), 1954, indicates we had one regular 
special delivery messenger and 372 substitute special delivery mes- 
sengers in present grade 1 or a tots al of 373. 

Mr. Morray. And what is your starting salary in grade 1? 

Mr. Warren. That would give an increase to those 373 men of $310. 

Mr. Murray. And how much would be the increase in the maximum 
grade over your present maximum salary ? 

Mr. Warrer. To go down the line on that, we have 270 in grade 2. 
They would get $210. We have 346 in grade 3 who would get $110. 
We have 206 in grade 4 who would receive $10. We have 223 in grade 
5 who would receive $25. We have 309 in grade 6 who would receive 
$40, and 1,930 in grade 7 who would receive $55. 

Mr. Murray. What is your present maximum salary for special 
delivery messengers ? 

Mr. Warre.. $3,770 excluding longevity. 

Mr. Murray. I understood from the Fry report, grade 4, the maxi- 
mum salary would be $4,170. That would be a difference of $400, 
would it not? 

Mr. Warrei. When you get down to there there is nothing spelled 
out in the Fry report as to whether or not Public Law 674 of the 
80th Congress would be applicable. It would appear that it should 
he applicable and if it is it would give those messengers presently in 
top grade 7 increases of $170 to $400: de ~pendent on whether they have 
served in top grade 1, 2, or 3 years or more with steps of $170, $285 
and $400, respectively. That is provided that Pubic Law 674 of 
the 80th Congress were operative, and we have no assurance that it 
would be. I presented a memorandum to the Department on that 
question, but I have received no reply. 

Mr. Morray. Is it your understanding that under grade 4 the 
maximum salary would be $4,170? 

Mr. Warret. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. And the total longevity increase would be $300; is 
that not correct? That would be a total of $4.470 for a person who 
was entitled to 3 longevity grades, would it not? 

Mr. Warret. Yes. I personally feel that would apply. 

Mr. Murray. What is the maximum salary of your top grade 
messengers, excluding longevity ? 

Mr. Warre.. $3,770. 
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Mr. Murray. So it would be an increase of $400; would it not? 

Mr. Warret. What I have tried to point out here, is that it looks 
as though it should. I am not sure about the application. For the 
details of that obviously, I should think, we will have to wait until 
we see the bill itself. 

Mr. Murray. When were the special delivery messengers in first- 
class offices first placed on salary ? 

Mr. Warrev. 1945. That was Public Law 134. 

Mr. Murray. Public Law 134? 

Mr. Warrex. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. Before that time they were all paid on a fee basis? 

Mr. Warret. That is right, piecework. You, sir, and Mr. Cole of 
this committee were both members of the subcommittee which con- 
sidered this matter and, as I recall, there was a unanimous vote of that 
subcommittee for inclusion of the special delivery messengers in Pub- 
lic Law 134. 

Mr. Murray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Are there any other questions by any members of 
the committee ? 

Thank you, Mr. Warfel, for your testimony. 

The committee is adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, the committee recessed at 11:45 a. m., on Wednesday, 
March 24, 1954, to reconvene on Thursday, March 25, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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FEDERAL SALARIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 1954 


House or RepresEN?TATIVES, 
Com™ITTrre ON Post Orrice AND CiviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

We will continue our hearings on the legislation pending before this 
committee and proposals that are likewise being considered dealing 
with the question of increases in salaries and other benefits to those 
employed in Government, including those in the postal service. 

We have reserved most of the time this morning for Members of the 
House who would like to testify and we have as our first witness Hon. 
Roy W. Wier, a Representative in Congress from the great State of 
Minnesota, whom we are honored to recognize at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROY W. WIER, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate, and the people of Minnesota, I am sure, appreciate, the very 
fine compliment you have paid to a great State. 

I am also on a committee that meets at 10 o’clock this morning. 

The Cuarrman. I so understood. 

Mr. Wier. So I will make my statement orally, Mr. Chairman. 

I have been deeply concerned about something being done for our 
Federal and postal employees in this Nation, because, in my city of 
over a half-million people, I think there can be no denial of the fact 
that the Federal and postal employees’ wage standards are below what 
most of our people are getting ; even the State employees rank a higher 
rate of pay in the various grades, working for the State. 

So I am deeply concerned with this committee’s efforts to get out a 
reasonable bill. 

I would be terribly disappointed if this committee did not do any 
better than what the Fry report does in the way of wages. I think 
that is the crux of the whole situation in a reclassification and a 
pay bill. 

Personally, I am frank to tell you that I will defend my position, if 
necessary, for the Withrow bill, which is H. R. 2344, I think. That 
bill, I have been making known in Minneapolis, that I am supporting 
and I hope this committee comes pretty close, at least, to those figures 
in that bill. 

I am prepared and I think I can justify to my constituents in the 
Third District of Minnesota, my support of that bill. 
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So I will close, Mr. Chairman, by hoping from the bottom of my 
heart that this Congress does get out a well deserved and long: awaited 
adjustment for Federal and postal employees. 

The Caamman. Thank you, Mr. Wier. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I would like to ask you a question, if I may, Mr. 
Wier. 

Mr. Wrer. Certainly. 

Mr. Wirnrow. If there is a reclassification, and we all feel as 
though that should be done, that reclassification should be made by 
the Congress? Do you not feel that way about it ? 

Mr. Wier. My answer, since you have brought that up, I am a little 
disturbed as to the complete autonomy that the new Postmaster Gen- 
eral has taken in this whole Post Office Department service. He has 
given me more headaches, in the whole question of postal transporta- 
tion, mail handling, in the consolidation, elimination of rural routes 
and transfers of rural routes in my district, in the bulletins that he has 
gotten out, and now I am beginning to get some mail from my post- 
masters, something I never got be fore. 

Apparently there is an effort being made to enlist the help of the 
postmasters. I never got a letter before in my 6 years from post- 
masters urging me to ‘do this or that on bills that are before the 
House. 

I got 3 letters yesterday from postmasters in my district urging me 
to vote for the restoration, let us say, or the repeal of 199, the ‘Testora- 
tion of weight and limiting of parcel post. 

That is something new to me; somebody is encouraging the post- 
masters to write to their Congressmen about postal questions. That 
is a matter of policy, not of the postmaster but the Department, 

And that also applies to some other questions which have recently 
been done by some of the postmasters in my district. Apparently the 
Post Office Department here in Washington is sending out bulletins to 
the postmasters to write to their Congressmen. Well, by all stretch 
of the imagination, 1 think that ought to be done. I think the post- 
masters have just as much right to express themselves to Mahirs of 
Congress as I have, but this is something new. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. What I had in mind was this: A reclassification or a 
job evaluation should be done by the Congress; that should not be 
delegated to the Postmaster General. I have great respect for the 
Postmaster General but whether it was he or someone else makes no 
difference to me; but I think a reclassification is the responsibility of 
the Congress. 

Mr. Wier. I think there are a lot of things that are the responsibility 
of this committee. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. That is one of them. 

Mr. Wier. And not just the Post Office Department. I think this 
committee is losing some of its former power, some of its former pre- 
rogatives, and I think you are going to find pretty soon that you will 
not need, perhaps, a bill; regulations will be issued by the Department. 

I want to thank you again, Mr. Chairman, and to express my de- 
sires for a substantial pay increase for Federal and postal employees. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wier. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND, OF CALIFORNIA 


The Cuarrman. Our next witness is Hon. Edgar W. Hiestand, a 
Representative from the great State of ( ‘alifornia that is well repre- 
sented on this committee. 

We will appreciate hearing from you, Mr. Hiestand. 

Mr. Hiesranv. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and distinguished mem- 
bers of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. I am deeply 
grateful for this opportunity to appear personally before this com- 
mittee and present my views in behalf of an increase in the standard 
in living and wages paid to postal employees. 

Postal employees, in the main, are classed among the socalled white 
collar employees, and as such are among the forgotten people in the 
struggle to keep pace with the rise in the cost of living since the year 
1939, ‘which has been termed an index year by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Production workers, and even some of the socalled white-collar 
workers, in private industry, have reaped the benefits of periodical 
wage increases and fringe benefits, compatible with the rising cost of 
living since 1939. However, the United States postal worker did not 
equally share in this good fortune, but on the contr: ary has seen his 
dollar gradually dec lining i in the rising buying market. 

To cite statistics, published by the United States Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, the average salary for a postal 
employee in the year 1939 was $2,165. The department cost index, 
published on August 15 of that year, stood at 98.6 percent. This 
would indicate that the postal clerk was paid $21.96 for each point of 
sy index. In the same year, he enjoyed an income-tax e xemption of 

2,000 for a married man, plus $400 for each dependent. The average 
ae al employee with a family of 3 paid no income tax at all, thereby 
leaving his entire annual salary of $2,165 available for normal living 
expenses. 

Now, let us look at the same postal employee in the year 1953, based 
on his average annual salary of $4,040. Due to changes in the income- 
tax laws, this employee, with a wife and only 1 de roo is subject 
to an income-tax levy of $405, thereby leaving the balance of $3,635 
available for normal living expenses, for a family of 3. 

Now, let us again look at the Bureau of Labor Statistics index for 

the same per iod. As of November 195: 3, the cost index stood at 192.3- 
a gain of 93.7—in the cost of living for the poste ul employee. Based 
on the ratio of $21.96, for each point. in the 1939 index, it would appear 
that the postal employee would require an annual income of at least 
$4,225 in order to maintain his 1939 standard of living, or an annual 
increase of approxim: ately $600. 

These statistics, compiled by our own Government agencies, do not 
present a pretty picture, and most certainly does not. offer a just reward 
for years of loyal and efficient service. To say the least, the postal 
worker is entitled to a fair share in the distribution of the wealth of 
the Nation. He is asking only for what is justly due him in fair 
wages for his labor. The "postal worker, being an employee of one of 
the few revenue raising agencies of the Gov ernment, feels a justified 
pride in his work and the ace omplishments of his department. How 
ever, he and his family must still cope with the rise in the cost of 
living, and the difference cannot be paid to the landlord and the grocer 
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in pride alone. We all agree that the postal worker, in common with 
production workers in private industry, and even our so-called Govern- 
ment blue-collar workers, is entitled to the benefits brought about by 
his increased efficiency and productivity. He and his family are 
certainly entitled to enjoy the benefits of a fair standard of living in 
the wealthiest nation in the world. 

Postmaster Arthur Summerfield, who recently appeared before this 
committee, submitted a postal salary reclassification plan, which at 
best would give the average postal worker no better than an annual 
increase of $200. While I admire the Postmaster General for his 
sincere and thorough efforts to modernize the postal service, increase 
its efliciency and productivity, and at the same time endeavor to reduce 
subsidies and operating expenses, the results of these efforts should 
not be exacted at the expense of the now underpaid postal worker. 

I know you gentlemen, members of this important committee, rea- 
lize that the rising cost of living has laid its hand most heavily on 
the lowly paid white-collar workers, and I would venture to say that 
at least four-fifths of the postal workers are classed in that category. 
They are the men and women who should most benefit from any con- 
templated increase in annual salaries for postal workers. 

It is, therefore, my sincere belief that any increase short of $600 per 
annum would not meet the problem of the postal worker’s participa- 
tion in the struggle to cope with the rise in the cost of living since 
the year 1939, and it is my hope that your ultimate deliberations will 
not fall short of that figure. 

I shall certainly support such a position on the floor of the House. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. We are very glad to have had you, Mr. Hiestand 
and we appreciate your statement very much. 

Mr. Hresranp. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN V. BEAMER, OF INDIANA 


The Cuatrman. We are glad to have with us, and shall be glad to 
hear at this time from Hon. John V. Beamer, Congressman from the 
great State of Indiana. 

Mr. Beamer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Beamer ? 

Mr. Beamer. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, with 
this exception: On September 30, 1951, I took the floor of the House in 
behalf of the salary increase that was under consideration at that 
time. This appears in the Congressional Record on page 12,000, Mr. 
Chairman, and I would like to ask permission to present and have this 
made a part of my statement, because it is so very appropriate to the 
statement I make today. 

Briefly, I would like to tell you gentlemen of the committee that 
[ took a comparison of the industries in one city in my district, Ander- 
son, Ind., as showing how the advantages and disadvantages of em- 
ployees of the postal service and those working in the factories com- 
pare, and I would just like to have that a part of the record. 

The CuHarrMan. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the bill H. R. 244 and my purpose is to make 
certain comparisons between the Government as an employer and privately oper- 
ated business. 

In the city of Anderson, Ind., in the Fifth District which I have the honor to 
represent, there are two shining examples which contrast a Government-operated 
business and a privately operated business. The one is a very large post office 
building which renders an excellent service to the community and the other is a 
very large industrial plant owned by General Motors Corp. which furnishes elec- 
trical and lighting equipment to automobiles. 

I know most of the employees in the post office and I also know many em- 
ployees in the several General Motors plants which are located in the same city. 
In fact, I have talked with quite a few of them and it has been very easy to de- 
termine which plant operated with the greatest efficiency and which plant paid 
the most attention to its employees. 

Under date of June 13, 1951, there was published an edition of the Delco-Remy 
Clan, a weekly paper by and for the employees of the Delco-Remy division of 
General Motors. Let us read some of the headlines and articles in this house 
organ which indicate the advantages that the General Motors employees have 
over those employees in the United States Post Office. 

On page 2, one headline is “Education plans train hundreds for better jobs— 
For more than a quarter of a century Delco-Remy has been giving young men a 
helping hand to improve themselves through a variety of educational and inplant 
training programs.” What does the post office do to train their employees for 
better jobs? 

On the same page, another heading “Safety, medical facilities occupy top spots 
in employee programs.” This article discusses the medical facilities which in- 
clude bed dispensaries, a staff of physicians and nurses, X-ray equipment, whirl- 
pool therapy, and similar minor surgery equipment. It is reported that each 
month some 23,000 treatments are administered for both occupational and non- 
occupational ailments. Last year the company furnished more than $20,000 
worth of drugs, and X-ray pietures were made of the employees. What does the 
post office do for the health of its employees? 

On page 3 another heading, ‘““T'wo thousand three hundred and fifty promoted 
within year.” Of course, all of these men in Delco-Remy did not receive top 
positions but they were advanced and many have come up from the ranks. They 
want to feel that the chances for advancement are unlimited and that those who 
are willing to work for their advancement should have the opportunity of doing 
so. What does the Post Office Department do toward promotions? 

Mr. Burnsipe. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield I think I can correct 
one statement there; the Postmaster General has put in a training program. 

Mr. BeaMER. May I continue? Because this brings out another point. This 
is not criticism, understand ; I want to bring out a very definite point in favor of 
the postal employees. 

On page 6, the heading is “ideas pay $31,622.39 in 5 months-awards presented 
for improvements range from $10 to $2,500”. Everything is done to encourage 
the submission of ideas and, in fact, in that particular period, 3,192 ideas were 
submitted and 520 produced results that actually paid the employee some money. 
As any postal employ what happens if he submits ideas. 

Another heading on this page, “Cafeterias, washrooms are two of many con- 
venienses”. Cafeteries in this large General Motors plant offer the best food in 
town at a very low price. In fact it is operated for the benefit of the employees 
of the plant. The washrooms are clean, roomy, and comfortable. What does the 
post office do in these two respects? 

I am bringing these things to your attention because I think it is so vitally 
important that we give consideration to the demands and requests of these people. 

Page 7 indicates that even entertainment is provided. Al Schacht, the clown 
prince of baseball, was on hand at the opening of their baseball game. 

Another heading on this page, “Recreational program on year-round basis’. 
Four major sports are encouraged—baseball, golf, bowling, and basketball. How 
and where does the postal employee get his recreation? 

On page 8, another heading “Various insurance programs sponsored by division 
provide low-cost protection”. Delco-Remy’s insurance program covered by two 
large established companies, provides death, sickness and accident, doctors’ hos- 
pital calls, and permanent disability protection. Low rates are secured and 
Delco-Remy shares a portion of the cost and provides all the administrative help 
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necessary to the operation of the details. What does the post office do for the 
insurance and health of its employees? 

Another heading on this page, “Pension plans offer veteran employees additional 
security for retirement”. There are contributory and noncontributory plans 
which make it possible for employees, after a certain length of service or upon 
arriving at a certain age, to retire. At the time of this publication, 99 of the plant 
employees had retired with their pensions. A picture illustrates a postal carrier 
delivering a pension check to a Delco-Remy retired employee. It is doubtful 
that the postal carrier could retire and live on his pension. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would just 
like to make one further statement, if I may. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Beamer. H. R. 2820, which would provide that the employees 
in the postal service shall receive the benefits, and receive the profits 
from certain vending machines. I have not pursued this particular 
legislation for two reasons that I found, the first of which is that the 
postal employees were getting certain benefits previously and recently 
it has been canceled, so I understand. 

Second, there was provision in this particular legislation that would 
provide that the blind people who have the vending machines in the 
lobbies and other locations in public buildings, except post offices, 
would be protected in the machines that they have. Now, that has all 
been removed and apparently none of the blind people are receiving 
any benefits. 

This is not too controversial, but I wanted to mention it. 

Now, with reference to this particular legislation which your com- 
mittee is considering, the thing that has prompted me to appear in 
behalf of the postal, to the extent that I do, is the fact that I received 
letters, and these letters are only a few of the many that I have received 
heretofore: For example, the salary of this particular employee in 
Indiana amounted to $4,732.91. Now that might sound like a large 
salary, and I presume that you gentlemen have heard this story so 
many times that it must be rather ancient to you, but this shows the 
exact expenses and there were no items in this letter that I could con- 
ceive of as luxuries. 

The outgo of this employee was $5,419.86. 

Now, I have met with postal employees in many cases in the cities 
and I have learned that in the last, shall I say, 10 to 20 years, they 
have found that it has been necessary for them to work outside on 
extra jobs and for their wives to go to work, and even to draw on some 
savings which they have accumulated in the past. 

I am not saying that is generally true for many people, but I believe 
possibly the postal employees and other Federal employees have been 
affected to a greater degree than people, many of them, in other seg- 
ments of our society, because private industry has been able to take 
sare of these additional costs, especially the various raises and rounds 
of increases that have been granted to the employees by industry. So, 
Mr. Chairman, principally on that basis, I am not proposing to offer 
any one particular piece of legislation. I leave that to the good judg- 
ment of the committee to select that particular bill that would best 
serve the public and employees. 

I do want to say this, Mr. Chairman: I feel that it is so very, very 
important, and I am quite sure you are very conscious of it, that it is 
a matter of morale; and I deplore it when I find postal employees, of 
all classes, and I feel sorry for them and for the service they are able 
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to render when their morale drops, shall we say, because of lower sal- 
aries, and fewer opportunities than some of their friends and relatives 
are receiving in private industry. 

It is oi) that particular basis that I present my views here this morn- 
ing. I would like to talk a longer time, but, as a matter of interest, 
I know that you have many others appearing before you this morning. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Beamer, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Beamer. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, OF FLORIDA 


The CuarrMan. We will now hear from Hon. Charles E. Bennett, 
a Representative in Congress from the great State of Florida. We 
will appreciate hearing from you, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of economy of the time 
of the committee, I will present this in part orally and submit the en- 
tire statement for the record. 

The Cuarrman. We will be very happy to have you do so. 

nes Bennett. Thank you. 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee in support of pay raises for postal and other civil-service em- 
ployees. I think that such pay raises are due and should be estab- 
lished as soon as possible. 1 favor raising postal and other Federal 
employees salaries on the basis of the rise in the cost of living since the 
last pay raises were established. I believe that the percentage in cost 
of living index rise should be ee to all of those in the lower brack- 
ets and also should be applied in the higher brackets except in cases 
where it would appear that such a raise in the higher brackets would be 
disproportionate to the raises given to others. To clarify this last 
point, it is conceivable to me that a percentage applied in a very high 
salary bracket might give rise to a very large ‘salar y raise which would 
not be justified in that particular position; while the same percentage 
in the lower brackets would be quite necessary in order to maintain the 
standard of living. Perhaps the raises in the lower bracket should 
even be more than the raise in the cost-of-living index, but it is my 
purpose here today to testify to a raise of that degree, at least. 

I understand that a large number of the post: al employees have had 
to resort to outside employment in order to make enough to support 
their families and that also many wives of these employees are em- 
ployed for the same reason. This is not only unfair to our employees 
but is also dangerous from the standpoint of potential juvenile delin- 
quency because of lack of attention from the parents. I also under- 
stand that lately the degree of borrowing among these employees has 
greatly increased both from the standpoint of the number of debts 
owed and the total amounts. I understand that details on this have 
been accumulated and will be, or have been already, submitted to your 
committee. 

Before I close my testimony, I would like to make observations about 
two special cases which have recently been brought to my attention. 
The first concerns postal supervisors. They told me that there have 
been no within-grade pay increases provided for them under the pres- 
ent statutes. It seems to me that legislation to correct this situation 
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should receive prompt attention from this committee and perhaps this 
committee might wish to look into the possibility of including this 
legislation as a part of a general pay raise proposal to come before 
C ongress. 

The last matter which I wish to bring to your attention came to 
my attention as a result of a letter from a number of inspectors at the 
Naval Air Station in Jacksonville, Fla. They tell me that in their 
case persons who will not benefit by overtime are required to do over- 
time by persons who will benefit by overtime. It has always been my 
understanding that ordinarily overtime schedules are set on the theory 
that those who require overtime work would benefit least by it in order 
that they would be discouraged from arranging overtime work. This 
is a complicated subject and I have separately brought it to the atten- 
tion of the committee by correspondence. I hope that the committee 
will find an opportunity to correct this situation. 

I close with my expression, again, of deep gratitude to this committee 
for allowing me to testify in behalf of improvements of postal and 
lederal civil-service legislation, particularly with regard to pay raises 
which are greatly needed. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bennett, for your very 
fine statement. 

Mr. Bennetr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BILL LANTAFF, OF FLORIDA 


The Cuarrman. We have appearing from the great State of Flor- 
ida the Honorable Bill Lantatf, formerly a distinguished member of 
this committee. 

Mr. Lantarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarmman. I regret that he saw fit to leave us and go to another 
committee, which we are sure could not be any better than this com- 
mittee, but I am sure that he had his reasons for leaving us. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Chairman, I can assure you and the distinguished 
members of this committee that my reasons for leaving this committee 
were not voluntary but were dictated by the electorate of the United 
States last November, and although I wanted to stay on the committee, 
I found I was forced to give up membership on this committee after 
the organization of the Congress. 

The Cuatrman. I can assure you that we deeply appreciate the fine 
service you rendered while you were on the committee, Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As a former member of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
I am deeply interested in the legislation pending before you to provide 
an increase in pay for postal employ ees. At the outset, I should like 
to say, as has been indicated before, I am not seeking re-election to the 
Congress nor to any other political office, so my motives in appearing 
before you today are not political, but are prompted because of my 
sincere interest in the Post Office Department and its employees. 

I realize that the committee must weigh several factors in arriving 
at a decision as to whether or not the pay of our postal employees 
should be increased and if so, by how much. Many of you are per- 
haps thinking that such an increase would make the task of balancing 
the budget even more difficult. Some of you undoubtedly have —— 
enced the situation in your communities where a position paying $4,040 
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a year is sought after by dozens of eee and that accordingly 
there is no necessity to raise postal pay this ye Others perhaps are 
wondering how you can justify a record of ccalie for economy in 
government if you approve the expenditure of an additional $320 mil- 
lion, as called for by the Rhodes-Withrow bills. All of these factors 
undoubtedly complicate the issue for you. 

From a survey conducted in my district, I am convinced, however, 
that not only the best interests of the postal employee will be served, 
but also the best interests of the Post Office Department, by an increase 
in postal pay. As an example, of the 260 postal clerks in the Miami 
post office, 38 percent are forced to engage in part-time work in addi- 
tion to thei ‘ir postal duties in order to provide for their families. The 
wives of 35 percent of these employees are forced to work. Notwith- 
standing this supplemental income, debts ee for 70 percent of 
the clerks in my ¢ district during the past year. The average total debts, 
not including mortgages, amounts to 3762.96, and 19 percent of the 
clerks have been forced to borrow on their insurance policies. The 

same situation that we find in the case of post-office clack is also true 
of the letter carriers in the Miami post office. Out of 271 letter car- 
riers, 48 percent engaged in part-time work and the wives of 43 percent 
of the letter carriers were working. At the same time 83 percent of the 
letter carriers reported an increase in debts. 

These surveys were both taken in the summer months. It is quite 
probable that the survey would show a greater number working 
during the winter months, because of the fact that more work oppor- 
tunities exist during the winter. 

It seems rather obvious that today’s wage scale is not geared to to- 
day’s high cost of living and is wholly unrealistic. Such a wage scale 
adversely affects the morale of this loyal group of employees and in 
the long run, increases the cost of operating the Department. That 
such is true is supported by the fact that there was a 25 percent per- 
sonnel turn over at the Miami post office for the period April 1, 1952, 
through March 31, 1953, and that is exclusive of Christmas and sea- 
sonal help. This amounted to more than one a day for each working 
day. Certainly, no business of comparable size could operate effi- 
ciently or economically with such a large turnover. 

Mr. Murray. Do you refer to regular employees or substitutes ? 

Mr. Lanvtarr. No, sir; that was exclusive of the temporary em- 
ployees; this is the Christmas and seasonal help. 

Mr. Murray. A great many employees work for several years whose 
tenure is indefinite and have no permanent employee status and I 
was just wondering what you had reference to. 

Mr. Lanvarr. You mean those in the category affected by the Whit- 
ten amendment ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes; many of them. 

Mr. Lanrarr. This applies to all the personnel, the 25-percent 
figure that I have referred to, other than seasonal and Christmas 
help, Mr. Murray. 

Our objective in 1951, when we increased postal salaries, was to bring 
these wages in line with the high cost of living and to enable the Post 
Office Department to compete with private industry in recruiting 
competent individuals into the service. As of July 1, 1951, when 
that increase became effective, the Consumers’ Price Index of the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics was 185.5. As of December 1953 the in- 
dex stood at 192.1. This is the last figure available, incidentally, for 
the “old series” index. 

At the present time, the average annual salary of a post-office clerk 
is approximately $4,040 and that of the letter carrier is $4,018, accord- 
ing to the report of the Postmaster General for July 1, 1952. It will 
thus be seen that the ratio between the salary and the BLS index is 
approximately $22 for each point of the index. Therefore, in order 
to place the postal employee in the same salary position that we en- 
deavored to place him in 1951, we would have to raise his salary at 
least $154 per annum. 

There is another factor which I believe we should consider in ar- 
riving at a realistic wage scale. For the 5-year period from 1947 to 
1952, the Post Office Department handled an increase in volume of 
33 percent in number of pieces and 29 percent in weight, with an in- 
crease in personnel of only 9 percent. These figures are taken from 
the annual report of the Postmaster General. If we only use one- 
fourth of this improvement factor, which I feel sure you will agree 
is most reasonable, we would conclude that an additional 5 percent 
should be added to postal salaries as a reward to the postal employee 
for increasing the efficiency of the service, notwithstanding a rather 
demoralizing wage scale. 

Certainly, no one can deny that our postal employees, in common 
with our citizens generally, are entitled to financial recognition for 
the part they have played and are playing in increasing efficiency and 
productivity in the Department. If we in Congress recognize that 
the employees of the Federal Government are entitled to share in the 
modest extent I have recommended—that is, 5 percent—I feel sure 
that this added incentive will produce even greater savings in the 
Department and a better postal service. 

Now, if we consider that a wage increase of $154 is necessary to 
restore the purchasing power to the postal employee that we en- 
deavored to give him in 1951, we would then have an average annual 
earning for a postal clerk, for example, of $4,194. To this should 
be added the 5-percent factor that I have referred to, which amounts to 
$209.70. The total increase that would be justified, therefore, in my 
opinion, on the basis that I have outlined would be a minimum of 
$363.70 per annum. 

I recognize that there is considerable merit in the position taken by 
our employee groups that postal salaries should be designed so as to 
provide the employee with at least the same sum that was available for 
normal living expenses in the year 1939. However, the other factors 
which I have discussed at the outset of these remarks undoubtedly 
make it difficult for this committee to go as far in the adjustment of 
postal salaries as you would like to do. Certainly, though, there is 
ample justification for a salary increase of approximately $400 per 
annum, and I urge the committee to increase postal salaries at least by 
this amount, so the Department can recruit and retain the high type 
of employee capable of rendering the type of service demanded by the 
American people. 

Before concluding my remarks, I would like to briefly comment on 
the Fry report. Following presentation of this plan to Congress by 
the Postmaster General, I returned to my district and consulted with 
the postal employees to determine whether or not the Fry recom- 
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mendations were workable, insofar as those in my district were con- 
cerned; and while I certainly do not pose to be an authority on the 
subject, I would like to call to the attention of this distinguished com- 
mittee certain recommendations of the Fry report which I do not 
believe are in the best interests of the postal service. 

In. the first place, the plar of the Postmaster General contemplates 
that each postmaster will allocate individual jobs to grades for which 
specifications have been published. In other words, a clerk in the 
Miami post office might be classified as a “clerk, junior, first-class post 
office,” or possibly even as a “mail handler, first-class post office,” both 
of which positions are grade 3. That same clerk, however, might be 
classified in grade 4 as a “clerk, distribution, first-class post office,” or 
even as a grade 5, station clerk or senior window clerk in a first-class 
post office. Now, would those clerks subscribing loyalty to whichever 
political party might be in power be designated as “grade 5 clerks” 
and those in the minority party as “grade 3 clerks”? If the employee 
is placed in grade 4, is there any assurance that, based on the whims of 
the postmaster, the position might not be downgraded subsequently to 
grade 3% It seems obvious to me that such a recommendation could 
Jead to untold abuse and a breakdown in our whole civil-service system. 

One of the best morale factors in the Post Office Department has 
heretofore been the fact that a career employee in the Department 
could work up through the post office to the highest ranks in the 
Department. This inc sitive h 1as certainly enabled us to keep good 
men in the postal system, even though salaries were inadequate. Our 
clerks, by performing many duties in the Department, became well 
qualified to move into positions as supervisors or postmasters. ITllus- 
trative of the many duties performed by our postal clerks are these 
pictures which were taken in the Miami post office, which I would like 
to show to the committee at this time. 

I would also like to introduce to the committee at this time a sum- 
mary of the postal service of one of our clerks in the Miami post 
office, as well as a statement provided at my request by Mr. E. Ervin 
Gayle, vice president of the Florida Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
showing the multiple duties of a postal clerk in an average first-class 
post office. 

I will introduce these in the record but I would just briefly like to 
acquaint the committee with the average experience of an average 
clerk in a first-class office. 

This man, Raymond Alea, entered the postal service following his 
honorable discharge from the Army on November 18, 1946, and was 
assigned at that time to the outgoing-mail section, where his duties 
were working at the set-up table which you will see in these pictures, 
working on ‘the Nation’s primary scheme, and working secondary 
sc schemes, such as you will see in these photos, which are being passed 
around. 

On November 23, 1946, he was assigned to the money-order and 
postal-savings section. Thereafter, he was assigned to station B 
where he worked money orders and postal savings. 

In January of 1947 he was assigned to the outgoing-mail section 
and worked on distribution. 

January 9, 1947, he was assigned to the airmail section. 

In May of 1947 he was assigned to the incoming mail section, where 
he learned the city distribution system. 
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In April 1947 he was assigned to the money-order and postal-savings 
section. 

In July 1947 he was assigned back to the incoming-mail section. 

In September 1948 he was assigned to parcel post, verifying time 
cards of all employees. 

April 1949 he was assigned to money-order and postal-savings sec- 
tion and so on through his experience down to date, which I think 
illustrates the point that I made before, that the postal clerks by being 
rotated through all these various jobs in the post office become well 
versed in the operation of the first-class offices, so they are qualified 
to move into these supervisory positions or subsequently to qualify 
for appointment as postmasters. 

(The statements above referred to follow :) 


MULTIPLE DuTIES OF A Post OFFICE CLERK IN AN AVERAGE First CLAss 
Post OFFICE 


Post Office: Hialeah. 

Location: Fourth Congressional District, Florida. 

Size: Receipts of $216,000 per year. 

Personnel: 3 supervisors, 28 clerks (only 7 are regulars and 21 substitutes) and 
26 carriers. 

To show that a clerk in this size post office has to be a multiple-job employee 
the following is an example eight-hour tour of duty of clerk Eva Haas in the 
Hialeah post office: 

1. Counted all money that was sent in from the five stations. 

2. Abstracted or verified all stations reports. 

Worked on claims reports (covering damaged parcels). 

. Processed Forms 6401 (tracers for lost money orders). 
Processed Form 6402 (applications for duplicate money orders). 
Processed Form 1510 (tracers for lost letters). 

Worked money order window for lunch relief. 

Worked postal savings window for lunch relief. 

9. Worked registery window for lunch relief. 

10. Delivered c. o. d. packages at the window. 

11, Filed complaints of post office patrons. 

12. Worked on post office correspondence. 

13. Recorded motor vehicle records. 

These are the numerous duties along with others that are performed by clerks 
in an office of this size and smaller every day. Since the majority of post offices 
are in this class or smaller a clerk must be a multiple-job employee instead of a 
specialist as would be found in the larger type office such as Miami, New York 
and Washington which are in the minority. 

Under the present proposal by Postmaster General Summerfield it would no 
doubt take an extra clerk to keep track of the different pay scales and book- 
keeping involved for clerks of offices of this size. 

Respectfully submitted by 


Drm oot 


OO 


E. Ervin GAYLE, 
Vice President, Florida Federation of Post Office Clerks, Fourth District. 





PosTaL TRAINING History OF REGULAR CLERK RAYMOND ALEA 


Grade 8; salary, $3,870. 

Dependents: Wife, one child and one due in April. 

Entered the postal service after honorable discharge from the Army of the 
United States. Received my appointment in the Miami Post Office on Novem- 
ber 18, 1946. 

1. November 18, 1946: Assigned to Outgoing Mails Section—My duties com- 
prised the working of the setup table, working the Nation’s primary scheme, 
working secondary schemes such as Georgia, Central States, Western States 
and learned the rating of all classes of mail not having sufficient postage. 
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2. November 23, 1946: Assigned to Money Order and Postal Savings Section— 
I was assigned to this section for training in order that I might later on be 
used as a station clerk. The training included the proper procedure on the 
issuance Of money orders and the preparation of dgily station reports to the 
main office. Similar training was obtained as to proceedure on handling deposits 
and withdrawals from postal savings accounts and the preparation of daily sta- 
tions report. 

3. Wecember 2, 1946: Assigned to Station “B’—-Worked money orders and 
postal savings and there received instructions on station c. o. d.’s and the dis- 
patching of mail to the main office. 

4. January 2, 1947: Assigned to Outgoing Mails Section—Duties same as No. 1 
and received training on making train dispatches according to a time schedule. 

5. January 9, 1947: Assigned to Air Mail Section—Learned the Nation’s air 
mail primary scheme and the secondary scheme of Florida and Texas. Kept 
track of airline schedules so as to make proper dispatches at set intervals. I 
was instructed in air mail registry section on recording and checking of air mail 
registered pieces. Then came foreign air mail, here I was instructed on the 
opening and accounting for mail from foreign countries. I received instructions 
on the job of air transfer clerks and shortly thereafter became a transfer clerk 
at the Miami International Airport having the duties of receiving all mail and 
accounting for all registered mail. I had to make connections for all through 
mail in order that there would be no delay, this included both domestic and 
foreign flights. 

6. May 3, 1947: Assigned to Incoming Mails Section—Here I learned city 
distribution. I qualified on the Miami city primary scheme and two secondary 
schemes (Coral Gables and Cocoanut Grove) these schemes had to be learned on 
my own time and I had to pass the scheme examination on all three by a mark 
of 95 percent or better. (Primary took 4 weeks of study; Coral Gables 7 weeks; 
Cocoanut Grove 6 weeks.) The time consumed in qualifying was about 5 months. 
On many occasions I was instructed to assist in the registry section and received 
training on recording and dispatching of incoming registered mail. I received 
training in the weigher’s office where I served as relief clerk. Here I learned the 
handling of permit mailing. 

7. April 27, 1948: Assigned to Money Order and Postal Savings Section— 
Same as No. 2 except that I also worked the money order c. o. d. station which 
was the issuance of money orders for all ¢. o. d.’s delivered in Miami the 
previous day. I balanced and made daily report to superintendent on ec. o. d.’s. 

8. July 1, 1948: Assigned to Incoming Mails Section— Duties same as No. 6. 

9. September 20, 1948: Assigned to Parcel Post, Biscayne Annex, Timekeeper— 
Learned verification of time cards for all employees assigned to the distribution 
of incoming and outgoing parcel post, the carriers assigned to the delivery of 
parcel post and the special delivery messengers. Made daily reports on each of 
the above groups on man-hours used daily to the postmaster. Made monthly 
consolidated man-hour report and totaled all time cards for submission to the 
payroll section. Was in charge of supplies and filled requisitions and accounted 
for all supplies. Made work schedules in accordance with the instructions from 
the superintendent. When I had any free time I worked city parcel post dis- 
tribution. 

10. April 16, 1949: Assigned to Money Order and Postal Savings Section—As 
a result of a successful bid I.was assigned to this section. In this section I 
trained in every phase of the work for over 18 months. I can fit into any 
position in that section at any time or under any circumstance. Al) 20 clerks 
assigned to this section had this rigid training. We are not just qualified in one 
phase but in all phases of this work. Duties too involved to put on paper but 
cover window work, abstract work, daily reports, monthly reports, handling 
of deceased depositors, c. 0. d.’s, administrative, vault clerk, International money 
orders, maintenance of files and records, handling complaints, application for 
duplicate money orders and correspndence clerk. I also assist in the preparation 
of payrolls when emergencies oceur. 

11. December 1, 1952: Assigned to Incoming Mails Section—As a qualified 
distributor I was called to assist in the handling of the Christmas mails. 

12. December 29, 1952: Assigned to Money Order and Postal Savings Section— 
Duties same as No. 10. 

13. December 7,1953: Assigned to Incoming Mails Section—Duties same as 
No. 11. 

14. December 29, 1953: Assigned to Money Order and Postal Savings Section— 
Duties same as No. 10. 
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I need 2 more years to get the present top grade. For the good of the postal 
service I can be put in any position at any time be it day or night. I am subject 
to call at any time. 

Like myself the vast mejority of post office clerks throughout the Nation are 
multiple job men and can fit into any postal position according to the need. 


RAYMOND ALFA, 


Mr. Lantarr. In other words, Mr. Chairman, from this evidence 
I think the committee can readily see that a postal clerk is a sort of 
jack-of-all-trades who becomes well qualified in the operation of the 
Post Office Department, and that the Fry report contemplates break- 
ing down this system. First, it is recommended that these clerks be 
grouped into specific categories and their duties limited to specific 
tasks. Secondly, it is recommended that there be no arbitrary barriers 
to preventing supervisory positions from being filled by personnel 
from outside the postal service. Adoption of such a recommendation 
would certainly break down the morale of the Post Office Department, 
as well as the civil-service system, and would mean eventually that 
such supervisory positions were to be filled through the patronage 
system. To such a conclusion I certainly cannot subscribe. 

Finally, I would like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that 
adoption of the reclassification recommendations might lead to less 
efficiency and economy. If you will note in the pictures which I have 
submitted to the committee, the clerks are employed on various duties, 
depending on the need at the moment within an office. They may 
work on the distribution system for 4 hours. They would then pro- 
vide relief for other clerks on the window, or they might even, when 
necessary, perform mail-handler’s duties. Now, if they are classified 
as grade 3 clerks, are they to be expected to perform grade 5 work 
when necessary? If they are classified as grade 4 clerks, can they be 
utilized to do the work of a grade 5 or a grade 3 clerk? Or will the 
tendency be to perform just the duties of the clerk in the grade to 
which he has been assigned? It is conceivable that adoption of the 
proposed reclassification system would lead to much unproductive 
time and require more employees to do the same job. 

I do feel, however, that there is merit in providing a different 
classification for some of our special and technical employees in 
the Department, but I cannot subscribe to the report of the Fry com- 
mittee, for the reasons that I have outlined. 

With the vast knowledge of postal operations possessed by the 
members of this committee, I am hopeful that any reclassification 
action will be deferred until after a select committee from the Depart- 
ment, from the employee organizations, working with select members 
of this committee, can make a complete and thorough study of this 
field. 

Thank you very much. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Lantaff. We appre- 
ciate your very fine statement. 

Mr. Tuck. I want to thank the gentleman from Florida for the 
helpful and valuable information he has given us and.a splendid 
presentation on the subject. 

Mr. Lantarr. Thank you. 

Mr. Reams. I would like to express appreciation to our colleague 
and former member of our committee here not only for his excellent 
report but on the fact he has not lost interest in the work of this 
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committee although he is retiring from Congress this year for greener 
and brighter fields in his hometown. I think it is highly commend- 
able that he still has this abiding interest which he ‘alw ays showed 
as a member of this committee. 

Mr. Lantarr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ae I think the report of the gentleman from Florida 
showed a deep study and andes rstanding of the problem. He has 
given a very excellent presentation and we are grateful. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. I also would like to commend our colleague from 
Florida. I think he showed a remarkable grasp of the subject, great 
interest, and may I say is completely disinterested because we all regret 
very much that though he is going into greener pastures he is leav- 
ing us. 

Mr. Lanvarr. Since we are talking of the greener pastures at this 
point I feel sure that at one time or other the paths of the distin- 
yuished members of this committee will find their way southward. 
Vhen you do we will have the south Florida fishing camps opened 
up to you. 

Mr. Bouton. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

The CHatRMan. We will now hear from Hon. Chester E. Merrow, 
Representative in Congress from the State of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Merrow is recognized. 

I have been advised he is a former member of the Post Office Com- 
mittee of the House. 

Again we will not ask for his apologies for leaving the committee 
but we wonder why so distinguished a member as he would permit 
himself to become separated from us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHESTER E. MERROW, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly enjoyed serv- 
ing on the Post Office Committee when I first came to Congress. 

Later I was put on the Foreign Affairs Committee. T would like 
to have been on 2 committees but, as you know, I couldn’t be on 2 
of the major committees, so with reluctance I left this committee and 
went on to Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the op- 
portunity you have given me to appear before your committee in sup- 
port of proposed legislation to increase the salaries of postal em- 
ployees, also in support of proposed legislation to raise the salaries 
of Federal employees in the classified civil service. I am pleased that 
this committee is giving consideration to this most important subject. 
I ask your favorable consideration of the pending legislation now 
before you and I hope that the Congress will soon give much needed 
relief to postal employees and the classified civil service. 

A few months ago the letter carriers in New Hampshire conducted 
a survey in an effort to ascertain the general economic situation in 
which the carriers of the State find themselves. This survey repre- 
sents 323 New Hampshire families and 1,262 individuals. The results 
of the survey are as follows: 

1. 31 percent of all New Hampshire letter carriers have part-time 
work outside of the post office. 

2. 73 percent of the letter carriers’ wives are working. 
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The average debt of a New Hampshire letter carrier is $650. 
(Does not include home mortgages. ) 

4. 100 percent said their debts have increased since last pay raise. 

5. 78 percent had to borrow from a bank or loan association. 

6. 48 percent borrowed or cashed in their insurance policies. 

It is my understanding that the conditions shown as a result of this 
survey conducted in New Hampshire are similar throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, the salaries of postal employees and classified civil- 
service employees have not kept pace with the cost of living. There- 
fore, a salary raise is deserved and the Congress should do something 
as soon as possible to alleviate the economic situation in which thous- 
ands of faithful and devoted employees find themselves. I am more 
than happy to have the opportunity of appearing before this commit- 
tee in favor of legislation to increase the salaries of postal employees 
and classified civil-service employees. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Merrow. I appreciate your state- 
ment. 

We have now the Honorable Barratt O'Hara from the great State 
of Illinois. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BARRATT O’HARA, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I 
assure you that I shall not be retiring from the Congress unless the 
voters retire me without my consent. 

I thought we should have continued rent control, gentlemen. The 
majority “of the C ongress thought otherwise. There is a special obli- 
gation on us not to ts fake aw ay from the postal workers the protection 
of rent control to see that at least some return is given to these Fed- 
eral postal workers in increased wages. 

I will not take much of the time of the committee. I appreciate 
your graciousness in permitting me to be here and I am asking per- 
mission to leave a prepared statement, but in leaving it I wish to say 
this: The postal workers are asking for an increase of $800. I think 
they should be given every cent of the $800. I don’t think that should 
be a bargaining figure. Personally, I think they should have twice 
that much. But, appreciating we must practice reasonable economy, 
I am urging, and I am sure that I bespeak the thought of the great 
majority of my consituents in the Second District of Illinois, that 
these postal workers be given every cent of the $800 annual increase 
for which they are asking. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity of being with you and 
thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have a statement, sir, you want to leave? 

Mr. O’Hara., Yes. 

The CHarmman. Without objection, the gentleman’s additional 
statement will be placed at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Hon. Barratr O'HARA oF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Chairman, I understand that close to 100 Members of the House will testify, 
some already have testified, for legislation proposed to give the fullest measure of 
justice to the Federal workers in the humble places. The $800 annual postal 


—— 
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increase provided in the pending measure is the very least that any real friend 
of the postal workers can consider. In my considered opinion the minimum 
should be $1,000. As it has been put at $800 in the bill, no real friend of the 
postal workers should permit $800 to be used as a bargaining figure. 

The fact that so many Members of the Congress are participating personally 
in these hearings is proof that the postal workers, indeed, all of the Federal 
workers, have strength and power. These Congressmen would not be here in 
such unprecedented numbers if the American people from coast to coast were 
not behind the just demands of the Federal workers. 

It is more important to us as a Nation founded on principles of morality that 
we deal fairly and honestly with our faithful servants in the humbler places 
than that we balance the budget. 

There are other ways of bringing the Post Office Department to solvency than 
committing grand larceny on the men and women who have made the United 
States post office a pattern throughout the world of efficient public service. These 
men and women are entitled to a minimum increase of $800. Every cent less 
than $800 that is given them is as money stolen from those who have earned it. 


MATTER OF SOUND POLICY 


I am here to recommend a favorable report on H. R. 2344 as a matter of sound 
business policy. 

The business and industrial world depend for their daily functioning upon 
efficient mail service. Efficiency demands a trained experienced personnel. 
Today postal service is suffering from a labor turnover that private business 
would not attempt to survive. Wages paid to postal workers cannot hold per- 
sonnel against the wages which private industry can pay. The result is that 
the post office can neither attract ambitious youth nor hold experienced workers. 

Recently 30,000 applications for civil-service examinations were passed out 
in the Chicago area. Five thousand people were asked to take that examination ; 
the post office hoped to get 100 out of the 5,000. Some of the main activities in 
mail distribution require an experience of at least 4 years for perfection. 

If a complete working force is continuously drained of its help no efficiency 
can be developed and we all pay the cost. Experienced employees are leaving 
the service attracted by better pay elsewhere. Failure to attract energetic 
younger help and losing the experienced older employees means an eventual 
breakdown in the whole service. Letters coming into my office tell a story of 
discouragement and loss of morale that survey of the speed of mail, or lack of 
speed, fail to analyze. 


RATION OF SKIMMED MILK 


The S8ist Congress gave to postal workers a ration of skimmed milk which 
it euphoniously called a raise. Since then the gap between take-home pay and 
the cost of living has widened until the two are no longer within shouting dis- 
tance of one another. Within the past year postal workers in the Chicago area 
have been faced with a series of increases. For example: (1) Rents have in- 
creased with the ending of rent controls; (2) real-estate taxes have jumped; 
(3) Illinois Central commuters’ fares have increased 25 percent; (4) telephone 
rates are higher; (5) gas rates have increased; (6) streetcar fares have jumped. 
Increased costs of these items have been accompanied by increased costs of 
food and clothing. The postal worker must pay the increased costs of 1954 
out of a salary that lagged behind the cost of living in 1952. 


HUMAN SIDE APPEALS 


There is however another side, the human side, to my appeal for an S800 in 
crease in salary for postal workers. The American people whose charity has 
encompassed the globe and embraced both friend and foe, do not wish to be 
placed in the position of demanding that the postal workers shall serve them at 
the expense of their own home life, health, and security. Yet we Americans are 
pretty much in that position today. : 

Hundreds of letters coming into my office present a picture of which we can 
not be proud. To eke out existence the postal worker must get a part-time job 
in another field, thus leaving him no time to spend with his family. 

His wife must work. That means no mother to supervise their children or 
just to give them that which every child needs, a mother to greet them when 
they return from school and to help them with their homework. Instead the 
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child of the postal worker must shift for himself after school. If, without super- 
Vision, he becomes one of our growing numbers of juvenile delinquents, that is 
too bad for them, but not for us? 

I cannot hear our American fathers and mothers agree to such a thought. 


WHEN ILLNESS COMES 


The letters which I have received tell another story. The postal worker can- 
not save for emergencies. When they come, they mean cashing in on insurance 
policies, borrowing on other tagnible goods and assets. To be sure the Letter 
Carriers Association operates a hospital and surgical program for which the 
letter carriers themselves pay. Experience with these plans shows that they 
are inadequate when major emergencies develop. 

As a matter of good business, as well as in the name of humanity, I recommend 
a favorable report on H. R. 2344. 


GREAT MERIT IN H. R. 2585 


I recommend also the enactment of H. R. 2585. This is not a pay raise bill as 
such. It reclassifies supervisory employees in the field service of the Post Office 
Department into 36 step-rate grades comparable with those for other postal 
employees and employees in other Federal services. 

Supervisory employees of the post office do not now have ingrade promotions 
comparable with other postal employees and employees in other Federal services. 
H. R. 2585, therefore, merely corrects an inequity and like H. R. 2344, will serve 
to improve the postal service. 

Since supervisory experience does not count there is now no inducement for 
a man to remain in that branch of service. The Hoover Commission has recom- 
mended the adoption of the provisions of H. R. 2585 as a means of improving 
the postal service. 

IN CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


H. R. 4556 and similar measures make various increases in compensation to 
employees in the classified services. One letter, which I have received, com- 
parable to others in the same vein, makes the following points: 

“Both in the interest of justice to Government employee and in the interest of 
good government such a pay raise is urgently needed so that the Government 
may retain young and well-qualified employees. At the present time: inability 
to retain such employees is seriously affecting the efficiency of Government op- 
erations. 

. oa a om . * a 

“As a meat-inspection employees, I am impelled to call your attention to the 
seriously inequitable rates of overtime pay for employees of Federal meat in- 
spection. These employees are compelled to work probably more overtime than 
any other group of employees in public service. Many work over 60 hours per 
week and some as many as 70 hours at arduous tasks. Their overtime rate is 
much less than time and one-half and in most cases even less than straight time. 
I am not referring to high administrative officials but to routine inspectors. In 
my own case, my overtime rate is 60 cents per hour less than straight time. 
These rates resulting from the overtime law enacted in 1945 which provides for 
progressive reduction in overtime rates on salaries over $2,980 per year. A num- 
ber of pay raises since that date have made the $2,980 figure entirely unrealistic 
and the present deplorable situation is the result. 


“HOW INSPECTION WORKS 


“Under the circumstances, employees feel that they are paying a large part 
of the cost of Government operations. This is particularly true in meat in- 
spection where the Department of Agriculture collects $2.40 per man-hour from 
the packer receiving overtime inspection. 

“Under this system the Department of Agriculture is encouraged to perform 
as much inspe¢tion as possible on overtime, as overtime inspection is not charge- 
able to the appropriation but to the packer, and to the extent that the rate is 
inequitable, to the employees. 

“It is true that under an act approved July 24, 1919 (41 Stat. 241), the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to pay overtime compensation to meat inspec- 
tion employees at rates which he may determine and charge all overtime rates to 
the packer; but for years the Department of Agriculture has informed us that 
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it would be contrary to good policy to pay its meat inspection employees a 
higher overtime rate than that paid to Government employees in general. 

“Under these circumstances the Government is guilty of gross duplicity for, 
under the Public Contract Act, contractors engaged on public contracts are com- 
pelled by the Government to pay their employees full time-and-one-half rates 
for overtime, but the Government refuses to pay its own employees even straight 
time rates for comparable works * * * It appears we can secure redress only 
through legislation.” 

IN CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, again I must express my apprecia- 
tion of your courtesy in giving me this opportunity to speak my heart and mind 
in support of legislation proposed for the betterment of the conditions surround- 
ing the Federal employment. I trust that the action of the committee will be 
favorable and thus consistent with the great weight of American public opinion. 

Mr. Corzert. I want to compliment my good friend from illinois 
who has always been a gentleman of consistency. I want to comment 
on the statement you made as to those who took off rent control. 
Those who favor deficit financing which resulted in inflation should 
support this legislation. Is that right? 

Mr. O’Hara. I think every Member of the Congress’should support 
this legislation. I can see no excuse for anyone not voting for the 
bill giving all of them the full $800 increase asked for. 

Mr. Corserr. I think we are in agreement. My mind was just 
going back to the vote of a week or so ago when we were going to 
raise personal exemptions and increase the deficit some more, that 
certainly ought to count on all those people in favor of inflation to 
support ‘something which will help defray the cost of it. 

Mr. O'Hara. I w ould like to follow the gentleman but I have a 
one-track mind, and it is one track along the line of human necessity. 
All that I can see is the human necessity of these humble Federal 
workers needing the full $800 which the bill provides. 

Mr. Corserr. You had spoken of the causes and I wanted to sustain 
your point with that additional reference. 

Mr. O’Hara. -I appreciate the intellectual contributions the gentle- 
man is giving me but I must insist that mine is a one-track mind and 
it operates, I think, with the engine of a heart. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrmay. Is there any other Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives present who desires to testify ¢ 

(No response.) 

The Cuarmman. We have names of other Members who are not 
present. 

We will then call on other witnesses and give the Members a chance 
to testify if they come in. 

Hon. Ray J. Madden, from the Great State of Indiana, has just come 
in and will be our next witness. 


Mr. Madden. 
STATEMENT OF HON. RAY J. MADDEN, OF INDIANA 


Mr. Mappen. Mr. Chairman, I am for a postal raise, and I want 
to submit a statement here. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection your statement can be placed at 
this point in the record. 

Mr. Mappen. I have some statistics here which were submitted by 
the letter carriers of Whiting, Ind., and the letter carriers of Ham- 
mond and Gary. Could they be incorporated? 
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The Cuairman. Are they part of the statement ? 
Mr. Mappen. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly, without objection. 
(The statement requested is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the members of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee for this opportunity to present my views regarding the pending legis- 
lation concerning postal employees. 

When I first came to Congress in January 1943, I was happy to become a 
member of the Post Office and Post Roads Committee. At that time, the postal 
employees had not received a permanent raise in salary for almost a quarter of 
a century. This committee met during the early days of the 78th Congress and 
over a period of several weeks, held hearings on postal salary legislation and 
reported out a salary bill which was enacted into law in May 1943. Although 
the cost of living has increased by terrific proportions in the last 11 years, the 
postal employees have not been given equitable consideration by the Congress in 
salary increases which would overcome necessary living expenses. The increase 
in 1951 was but a pittance to enable the average postal employee and his family 
to enjoy just the ordinary necessities of modern living. 

I represent a congressional district which is highly industrialized and our 
people are exposed to the same abnormal high living costs as the people living 
in the city of Chicago and other great metropolitan areas. 

I have received several surveys from groups of postal employees in the Calumet 
region of Indiana, setting out a breakdown of their wage check compared with 
the necessary monthly expenditures which they are compelled to meet monthly. 
I will submit for the record these salary breakdowns from the Hammond, Whit- 
ing, and Gary, Ind., letter carriers and other groups and postal employees from 
the Calumet region of Indiana. I do hope that the members of your committee 
will take time to go over this astounding revelation of the financial condition of 
the postal workers in my area. It is revealed that 67 percent of the postal em- 
ployees are compelled to seek outside work in order to make ends meet. This 
compares to 45 percent holding outside jobs which was revealed in the national 
poll. It is further revealed that approximately 65 percent of the wives of postal 
employees are working either part time or are seeking some source of outside 
income. This compares to 38.2 percent of the postal wives working on the 
national poll. Other very interesting statistics on this matter from my district 
are hereby submitted for the consideration of your honorable committee. 

I firmly believe that if the Congress will give a substantial and equitable 
raise to the post-office employees, it will contribute a great deal to strengthen 
the purchasing power of the American public and this, in turn, will greatly aid 
industry and business which so sorely needs financial impetus to check growing 
unemployment. 

The Postmaster General’s recommendation of reclassification legislation and 
accelerated pay increase at this time is not only unrealistic, complicated, and 
impractical but it will not begin to provide just salary increases to the postal 
workers of America. If the Postmaster General is serious in his reclassification 
program, it should be submitted as separate legislation so this committee and 

Congress can give special study to the violent change in the American postal 
organization. His reorganization program and salary increases proposed would 
provide increases as low as one-half cent an hour for some postal employees. 
I firmly believe that the Postmaster General’s recommendation is nothing more 
than a smokescreen in order to confuse the issue and muddy the waters to 
detract from the present legislation under consideration to give the postal 
workers an $800 flat pay raise. I believe the members of your committee sincerely 
feel that any employee, whether he is in private industry or Government service, 
should be paid adequate compensation ; a salary which will retain his purchasing 
power parity with the pay check which he received before Pearl Harbor. An 
$800 across-the-board increase, as set out in the Withrow bill, would place the 
postal workers on an economic parity with the cost of living as it existed in 
1938 and 1939. 

I do not believe that the American public expect the Post Office Department to 
operate on a profit-and-loss basis. The American taxpayer pays billions to 
operate our Government and, of course, we realize that about 85 percent of 
this money is expended under the cost of war, both past, present, and future. 
The postal service is the one Department of the Government which is in contact 
with every American almost daily. It is the one service which the taxpayer 
demands should be efficiently conducted. The men and women working in the 
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service should be paid an ample wage and guaranteed future security for their 
homes and families. A raise of this kind would not only aid to restore employ- 
ment in industry, but it would be a terrific impetus to our receding economy. 
I do hope this committee will report out favorably the Withrow bill and 
give the Congress an opportunity to debate and pass on the merits and demerits 
of this legislation so that postal workers of America can be placed on a plane 
close to the millions who work in industry, business, and other avenues of our 
economy. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, HAMMOND, IND., ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Number of carriers polled: 50. 

Number answers received: 50. 

Average wage: $3,996. 

Number carriers doing part-time work ; 18; full time, 2. 

Number carriers whose wives work: 19 

Number carriers married: 42. 

Number carriers single: 8. 

Number dependents per carrier: 214. 

Number carriers who own home: 19. 

Number carriers buying home: 18. 

Number carriers renting home: 15. 

Number carriers living with parents: 2. 

Cost per carrier buying or renting: $69.62. 

Carriers whose housing is adequate: Yes, 28; no, 12. 

Carriers who have life insurance: Yes, 44; no, 6. 

Carriers who have hospitalization : Yes, 29; no, 21. 

Carriers who have television: Yes, 31; no, 19. 

Carriers who have cars: Yes, 43: no, 7. Model: 1940, 2; 1941, 4; 1946, 1; 
1947, 4; 1948, 5; 1949, 7; 1950, 1; 1951, 11; 1952, 2; 1953, 2; 1954, 1. 

Carriers who are getting by on salary: 2. 

Carriers who have to use savings or borrow: 48. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, WHITING, IND., Economic Survey 


Number of carriers polled: 16. 

Number answers received: 16. 

Average wage: $4,008.87. 

Number carriers doing part-time work: 1. 

Number carriers whose wives work: 8 

Number carriers married: 15. 

Number carriers single: 1. 

Number dependents per carrier: 1%. 

Number carriers who own home, 5. 

Number carriers buying home: 1. 

Number carriers renting home: 9. 

Cost per carrier buying or renting: $72. 

Carriers whose housing is adequate: Yes, 12: no, 2. 

Carriers who have life insurance: Yes, 14; no, 2. 

Carriers who have hospitalization : Yes, 10; no, 6. 

Carriers who have television: Yes, 8; no, 8. 

Carriers who have cars: Yes, 11; no, 5. Model: 1948, 1; 1949, 3; 1950, 2; 
1951, 2; 1952, 1; 1953, 1; not listed, 1. 

Carriers who are getting by on salary: None. 

Carriers who have to use savings or borrow: 16. 

This survey covers 25 employees at East Chicago and is a fair average to 
consider : 

Average earnings (P. 0. salary) : $8.866. 

Extra work: Full time, 1; part time, 8. 

Wife working: 7. 

Married: 20. 

Dependents: 57. 

Housing (inadequate) : 9. 

Ownership: 2. 

Buying or renting: 21. 

Average payment or rental: $69.95. 

Life insurance: 24. 


15976—54—-vol. 2 38 
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Hospital insurance: 22 
Car ownership: 18. 
Average age of car: 7 years. 
Television: 14. 
Outstanding bills: 20. 
Average: $599. 
This information is submitted in good faith and we believe it to be true. 
BILL LAWBAUGH. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, WASHINGTON, D. C., ECONOMIC 
SURVEY 


1. Number of carriers polled: 73,740, 71.6 percent of total membership. 
2. Number of answers received : 59,158, 80.1 percent of those polled. 
3. Number of carriers doing part-time work in addition to regular postal 
duties : 26,632, 45 percent of those polled. 
4. Number of carriers whose wives are working: 22,608, 38.2 percent of those 
polled. 
5. Number of carriers whose debts increased since last pay increase, July 1, 
1951: 41,572, 70.3 percent of those polled. 
6. Number of carriers whose debts decreased since last pay increase, July 1, 
1951: 3,294, 5.5 percent of those polled. 
7. Average debt of those polled (exclusive of home mortgage) : $842.99. 
8. Number of carriers who have been forced to borrow since last pay increase, 
July 1, 1951: 
A. Insurance policies, 8,262 or 13.9 percent. 
B. Credit Unions, 33,658 or 56.9 percent. 
C. Other types, 6,480 or 10.9 percent. 
9. Number of carriers who have made purchases in excess of $1,000 since last 
pay increase, July 1, 1951: 
A. Automobiles, 6,106, or 10.3 percent. 
B. Homes, 4,344, or 7.3 percent. 
C. Miscellaneous, 2,448, or 4.1 percent. 


NOTES 


Item 4. Working wives: No effort was made to distinguish between married 
and unmarried members answering poll. 

Item 9, Purchases: Many replies pointed out, (1) automobiles purchased were 
used cars, (2) home purchases were mostly by ex-military members, who were 
able to obtain low downpayment arrangements. 


GENERAL COM MENTS 


The survey embraced cities of all sizes in each of the 48 States. 

The incident of part-time workers would seem to indicate that large metro- 
politan areas and highly industralized centers present the most acute hardship for 
carriers. 

For example, Chicago reports 48.5 percent of part-time workers, as compared 
to the general average of 45 and 36 percent in Springfield, Mo., and 30.4 percent 
in Roanoke, Va. 

Akron, Ohio, although not a large city, is highly industrialized. It reports 
66 percent part-time workers, or 11 percent above the general average. 

Oakland, Calif., a defense production center, reports 58.5 percent part-time 
employment, or 13.5 percent above the average. 

The same comparisons show up with respect to working wives. For example, 
Philadelphia reports 39.4 percent working wives, as compared to the general 
average of 38.2 percent, and 30 percent in Jackson, Miss., and only 19 percent 
in Baldwin, N. Y. 

On the other hand, it would seem the smaller cities are experiencing just as 
much hardship, but their size and other factors do not present the abundance 
of part-time work opportunities found in the metropolitan areas. For example, 
and using the same cities cited in the two samples above— 

Chicago reports average debts as $775. This is less than the general average 
of $842.99. 

Springfield, Mo., reports $895, and Roanoke, Va., $865—both above the general 


average. 
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average. Philadelphia was slightly above at $900. Jackson, Miss., was below 
average. Philadelphia was slightly above at $900. Jackson, Miss., was below 
average at $750, and Baldwin, N. Y., reported $874.22. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that everyone needs an increase. 
Also, there probably would be a higher percentage of part-time workers and em- 
ployed wives if the opportunities were available. For example, Brooklyn re- 
ports 67.9 percent loans of all types, while such notorious one-industry towns 
as Scranton and Wilkes-Barre report almost 100 percent loans. In other words, 
the financial pinch is prevalent in Scranton and Wilkes-Barre as it is in Brook- 
lvn, but in Brooklyn a partial opportunity is present to work part-time and 
it is not in these coal-mining centers, so the carriers are forced to borrow and 
resort to deficit spending to carry on. 

Many replies stated that outside employment was required (and in many cases 
was available) but due to age and physical limitations the employee could not 
carry two jobs. 





COMPARISON OF NATIONAL SURVEY AND SINGLE STATE SURVEY 


Last fall the Ohio State association conducted an economic survey which was 
confined exclusively to letter carriers in Ohio. A comparison of the results of 
the Ohio survey and the nationwide survey discloses the following: 


Ohio National 

Percent Percent 

Outside jobs. _. 59.9 45 
Wife working... 3 57.6 38. 2 
Borrowed to pay bills. -- , 53.5 81.7 


This copy sent by Affiliated Postal Employees of the First Congressional 
District (Indiana) : 
Steet. Crry Branen, No. 1326, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Gary, Ind., February 1, 1954. 
lo the Post Office and Civil Service Committee of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following data and comments are compiled from a recent economic status 
survey conducted within the post office located at Gary, Ind., by Mr. Charles P. 
Spencer, legislative chairman of Steel City Branch 1326, National Association 
of Letter Carriers. 

The purpose of this data is to prove without a question of doubt the dire need 
for an adequate salary adjustment for the letter carriers and all other postal 
workers. We are of the opinion this data will prove our point and urge that 
immediate action be taken to correct the present salary scale. 

We have listed the questions as to number and sequence and trust the data 
will be of material help to the committee in determining a proper adjustment. 

Recently the National Association of Letter Carriers conducted a national 
economic survey. In the following data, where such notation is made as com- 
parable to the national poll, it must be understood that Gary, Ind., was not a 
participant of the poll. 

1. What is your present post-office salary? 

Of 53 answering, the average salary is $3,936.67. 

It must be understood this figure is prior to any taxes and retirement deduc- 
tions and does not represent the take-home pay of the average postal worker. 
Retirement deductions are a flat 6 percent of base pay and taxes, of course, are 
dependent on the number of members of the family. 

2. What do you consider a fair, adequate, post-office salary? 

“he considered average, based on 52 answers and broken down in brackets, is: 
18 answered $5,000, 7 answered from $5,000 to $6,400, 11 answered $4,800 to 
$5,000. In all, 36 answered variously from $4,800 upward. 

3. What do you consider a fair entrance salary at the present time? 

The considered average, based on 49 answers and broken down in brackets, is: 
10 answered $4,000, 16 answered from $4,000 to $5,200, 17 answered $3,600 to 
$4,000. In all, 43 answered variously from $3,600 upward. 
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4. Do you presently hold other employment to make ends meet? 

Of 52 answers to this question the result showed that 67 percent of those do 
hold other jobs—this compares to 45 percent of those polled on the national poll ; 
35 work at other jobs besides their postal work ; 17 do not work other jobs, mainly 
due to their age. 

5. Did you hold other employment prior to 1951? 

Of 51 answering this question the result showed that only 31 percent held 
other employment ; 16 worked at other jobs aside from their postal work; 35 did 
not hold other jo’ 

6. Do you find it necessary for your wife to work? 

7. Does your wife perform full or part-time work? 

This answer is a combination of the 2 questions. Of 51 answering, the 
breakdown is: 28 wife working, with 17 at part-time and 8 full time; 23 showed 
the wife not working mainly due to family cares or ill health. This compares to 
38.2 percent wives working on the national poll. 

8. Years of service in the Post Office? 

Of 51 answers the average showed 12 years of service; 25 have 10 years or 
more of service; 8 have 20 years or more of service; 3 have 30 years or more of 
service. 

% How many members in your household? 

Of 52 answering this question the net average showed, 4 members in each 
household. 

10. How much do you owe your debtors (other than your home) ? 

Of 50 answers the average showed, each owed $1,314.86. This figure com- 
pares to $842.99 on the national poll. This figure includes 6 answers showing 
no indebtedness. 

11. How much has this increased or decreased since 1951, according to your 
records or based on honest estimates? 

Of 31 answers showing an increase in debts the average is: $797.80 increase, 
this compares to 70.3 percent on national poll; 6 reported a decrease, this com- 
pares to 5.5 percent on national poll. 

12. Do you have a loan in the credit union or other such concern? 

Of 50 answers the results show: 36 do have a loan, 14 do not. This compares 
to 56.9 percent on national poll. 

13. Do you hold any United States saving bonds? 

Sixteen report holding such bonds, 35 reported they do not hold such bonds. 

14. Have you cashed in a part or all of them since 1951 for ordinary living 
expenses ? 

Twenty-four report cashing all such bonds, 18 report cashing part of such 
bonds. 

15. Have you cashed in any life insurance policies since 19517 

Five reported they have cashed in policies; 47 reported they have not cashed 

life insurance policies . .~ indicating no matter how desperate is the eco 
nomic situation, postal workers will hold on to these. 

16. Have you borrowed on any such policies since 1951? 

ERleven reported they borrowed, 38 have not borrowed. This compares to 13.9 
percent on national poll. 

17. Will you consider resigning from the postal service if a substantial salary 
nerease is not granted early in 1954? 

Thirty-one reported they would resign; 18 reported they would not resign, 
simply because they are too old to seek outside employment, or are too near 
the retirement limits to warrant jeopardizing their annuity : despite the fact such 
annuity is too small to grant a decent retirement. 

18. Do you feel an adjustment in retirement annuity is necessary now? 

Fifty-one answered an adjustment upward is necessary ; 37 answers were from 
National Association of Letter Carriers members, 11 answers were from other 
organization members, 3 answers were from nonorganization employees. 

Other comment relative to any salary adjustment: 

1. Simple arithmetic will show while in the 1930's we were underpaid, we did 
get $2,100 with no Federal income taxes; only 314 percent for retirement, while 
now I pay $600 Federal tax and $43 gross. Deduct this and it will give only 
$3,727 actual salary. You must admit everything has more than doubled in cost, 
so a figure of $5,200 is a very modest salary. As to retirement; shall we get rid 
of all old men by letting them starve? And salary adjustment should be limited 
to 5 grades only with 3 longevity grades. 
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2. In simple justice our pay scale should be adjusted upward to take care of 
increased living expenses as it was adjusted downward during the depression to 
correspond to reduced living costs. 

5. I think they should adjust the salary upward to take care of increased living 
costs, which is pretty hard to meet. 

4. Why is it that postal carriers are not issued an allowance for uniforms? 
If the city can do it for the firemen and policemen, why not the mailmen? Or 
doesn’t his appearance make any difference? 

5. I can fully realize how difficult it is for the beginners who have families and 
must pay rent or large monthly payments on homes they have had to purchase 
in order to find a place to live. I have my own home and my wife is working. 
We cannot save a cent. 

6. Salary adjustments should rise according to living cost. 

7. I have a savings account that is depleting rapidly. Money was saved prior 
to my post office job. 

8. I think that a postal employee should be paid enough to keep his family 
in a healthy condition, and still be able to buy a few luxuries in life. The Govern- 
ment, the biggest of all employers, is the hardest on their employees about 
salaries. We shouldn’t have to fight 3 years in order to get a raise, and then 
usually a very small one at that. Why should they always start with us when- 
ever they want to start economizing? We don’t make enough to begin with. 

9. We need one now ($800 to $1,000 raise). 

10. I believe there are too many grades before one can reach the top grade. I 
also feel that anyone who has worked 30 years in the service should be entitled 
to a full pension regardless of age. 

11. Being a retired carrier I know that those still in the service need a raise; 
and I could stand some more, too. 

12. I believe that every postal employee should receive a starting salary of at 
least $4,500 per year with a minimum of 5 grades. Substitutes should receive 
time and one-half for overtime. This is a great injustice to the loyal workers in 
the Government compared to private industry, which Government tries to iron out 
their differences. 

13. I think it only fair that we receive a salary comparing favorably with other 
workers in community where we live. 

14. A salary increase of $1,000 at least would be enough to take care of ones 
living expenses, and not have our wives working. Also we could buy bonds 
again. 

15. Not only salary but all other improvements we have asked for should be 
taken care of. They should know of the wages of common labor here in Gary, 
and told how it belittles the mail carriers here. There is no reason why they 
can't give us a raise of at least $1,000. 

16. I am looking for an outside job right now and if I find one that pays more 
than my present salary in the post office, I intend to resign and accept another 
job. 

17. If all the monies due postal employees since 1939, because of late pay raises, 
we would all have approximately 1 year’s salary coming to us. Especially 
bearing in mind the war years when overtime pay was at undertime scale. 

18. I find it impossible to manage on post-office salary alone. I must have 
other employment to supplement my wages. Raising children costs and takes 
money. 

19. I feel that we should have some sort of raise, even if a very small one, 
because even store clerks and laborers make more than we do. This is beginning 
to look to people like a job for school kids working after school. 

20. I think a salary adjustment in industrial areas should be handled as an 
emergency problem by this Congress. 

21. Believe uniform allowances necessary. Prompt appointment of substitutes 
and regulars. 

22. I cannot resign from service now because of too many years of service; 
hoping that some day a salary adjustment will come about. 
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23. My take-home pay from $4,170 salary is $139.62 semimonthly or $3,350.88 
per year. I do not live in a housing project, but rental at my salary would be 
$56 per month, so look at what a grand future I have. 


Rent ; ii -----. $672.00] State income tax__....-.... $39. 66 
uel : mepevetianindea 150.00] Property tax __.-____ ---- 120.00 
Gas : , 24. 00 | Uniform j bck 100. 00 
Electricity 45. 00 | Insurance- ety nt 114. 20 
Sewage___-_- patel 41. 00 | food ‘ . USO. OO 
Telephone . : wee 45, 00 | Doctor and dentist > ‘ 100. OO 
Water_- ; 48. 00 | Furniture replacement 100. 00 
Bus to work i 94. 00 | oo 
Union dues______.. 18. 00 | Toval _... 8, 128. 86 
Tithe___- , 335, 00 

This leaves $222.02 per year for our clothes, vacations, gasoline for ‘the car, 
entertainment, repairs, replacement of car, etc. 

My child is grown, educated, and married, no thanks to the Post Office 
Department. 

lf I had children at home I would go in debt $600 per year for each of them. 

Mr. Mappen. I would like to see the legislation passed which would 
give the postal employees across the board raise. 

I represent a district which is an industrial area, and we are right 
at the threshold of Chicago there, and we have the same economic 
conditions which metropolitan industrial areas have. 

Our cost-of-living bracket, I think, compares just about the same 
as that of the city of C hicago, the city of Pittsburgh, or these large 
metropolitan areas, and every time I return to my district I am visited 
by committees from the post offices in Hammond, Gary, Hobart, and 
they are having a terrific difficulty in trying to stretch their salary 
over the necessary living expenses. 

These statistics that I am submitting here set out the percentage 
of families connected with the postal employees in my district where 
the wives are working. They are compelled to work to make both 
ends meet. 

The postmasters have complained about the futility of getting em- 
ployees to make a career out of the postal service. 

Of course, they can go into industries there and make a much larger 
salary, and that naturally hurts the situation. But I do believe that 
your honorable committee here should give very serious consideration 
to the bill introduced by my friend and colleague Mr. Withrow, and 
I know the people in my district are interested in the postal employees 
getting a substantial wage. About 50 percent of the dollar they get 
today compares With what they were receiving back in 1940. 

I wish to thank you for giving me this time and I will submit this 
for the record. 

I might say I was formerly a member of this committee when I think 
the first raise in 22 vears came to the postal employees back in 1943. 

The Cuarrman. We regret we neglected to recognize you as a former 
member of this committee and we want the record to so show. 

We cannot understand, though. why a distinguished Member of 
the House would leave the Post Office Committee because it is the most 
important committee of the House. 

Mr. Mappen. I hope possibly sometime I can come back to the 
committee. 

The Crarrman. We will welcome you back. 

The Cuamrman. Now we have with us this morning the Honorable 
Gracie Pfost. She is a Representative of Congress from the great 
State of Idaho. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GRACIE PFOST, OF IDAHO 
Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Gracie 
Pfost, and I am here to plead for a pay raise for postal employees 
not only as a Member of Congress from Idaho, but as a housekeeper 
and a shopper. 

I do most of my own m: keting, and every time I go into a grocery 
store and watch the cash register add up a small bag of groceries for 
myself and my husband into a simply staggering total 1 wonder how 
people with large families and low incomes are eating at all. 

And I think you will all agree with me that when you match the 
average postal employees’ salary against the general salary levels in 
this country, and stack their standard of livi ing up against the general 
standard or living in this the finest and most fortunate country in the 
world—the majority of postal employees fall into a lower-income 
group. 

A mail handler, for example, starts out at only $3,170 per year, and 
the most he can get—and it often takes 3 years to do it—is $3,470. 
Now, that amount is hard for a single person to live on, particularly 
in the big cities, let alone a family man with children. 

Similarly, a distribution clerk or city carrier starts out at $3,270— 
only a hundred dollars above the mail handler—and usually after 
about 8 years the most he can get is $4,070. You know, and I know, 
it is not easy in most sections of this country to raise a family on that 
sum—to pay rent or make payments on a home, to buy clothes, to pay 
doctor bills and still to set a dinner table with enough good, nutri- 
tional food to assure health and efficiency. 

In many postal employees’ families the wife has gone to work to 
stretch out the income. In others the family has moved to the coun- 
try to try part-time farming. Most of them are having difficult times 
financially, and some are having very serious ones. 

The cost-of-living index, as you all know, is at an excessively high 
level. The 82d Congress granted one income-tax deduction, and we 
all hope this Congress will find ways to grant additional reductions. 
But as long as the world situation remains critical, taxes will of neces- 
sity remain high. So there seems little hope for a break for the low- 
salaried man. 

I’d like to give an example of what has happened—the dollars and 
cents story of what high living costs and high taxes have done to the 
buying power of the salary of one post office clerk in my home town 
of ‘Namp: 1, Idaho. 

In 1936, this clerk bought a Ford tudor sedan from the local dis- 
tributor for $645. ‘Today the same car costs around $2,250, plus a 
lot of those “extras” we all have to buy these days. 

In 1936, the top pay grade for a post office clerk was $2,100, and there 

was no income tax on it. The full $2,100 was take-home pay. To- 
day, with 25 years of service, the top pay grade for a post office clerk 
is $4,370. Take out income taxes, and that Jeaves a net of about $3,900. 

Therefore, while the cost of the car has increased about four times, 
the salary of the post office clerk has only about doubled. Needless 
to say, most post office clerks cannot afford a car, or at least, not a 
new one. 

And I think it follows logically that the families of post-office em- 
ployees in the lower-income brackets cannot afford most of the other 
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luxuries and many of the other comforts that are a part of our Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

I know you have before you a plan suggested by the Postmaster 
General which would result in reclassification and fringe benefits for 
postal employees, and would help clear salary inequities. However, as 
I read the plan over it looks as though the greatest raises would go to 
those already at the top of the salary scale, while the rank and file 
postal workers would receive very modest raises indeed. 

For example, I understand the lowest-paid workers in the service 
would receive a raise of about seven-tent.as of 1 percent, while the Chi- 
cago postmaster would receive a. raise in the neighborhood of 35 per- 
cent. In the field branch of the transportation service the spread is 
even greater. The lowest-paid worker would receive a raise of only 
three-tenths of 1 percent, while the top-grade field officials would be 
given a raise of almost 48 percent. 

I am not saying that the people at the top do not deserve the per- 
centage raise recommended for them. I’m sure they do. But the little 
fellow at the bottom certainly deserves a better break, too. Ham and 
eggs cost the same for everybody. 

The financial straits in which most postal employees and a fami- 
lies find themselves today was brought forcibly home to me last fall 
on two occasions when delegations of postal employees called on me 
at my home in noe a. One after one they explained their own finan- 
cial problems and obligations. It all added up to a convineing argu- 
ment for the full $800 raise they are requesting at this time. 

I know personally the men who called upon me. They are some of 
the town’s finest citizens—good Americans raising good American fam- 
ilies. They say they are not asking for any consideration they do not 
deserve. They maintain that all they want is adequate and fair reim- 
bursement for a job well done. 

In closing, may I say that I am confident that you gentlemen on this 
committee have the welfare of the postal employee very much at heart, 
and I am confident you will see he is given a fair deal. I know his 
future is in good hands. Thank you for your courtesy and your time. 

The Carman. Thank you for your statement, Mrs. Pfost. 

Now we have Mr. Michael Feighan from the State of Ohio. 

We shall be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL FEIGHAN, OF OHIO 


Mr. Frienan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the 
committee. 

Thank you for this opportunity. I will be brief. The postal em- 
ployees are conscientious, efficient, and loyal workers. They have 
not been compensated commensurate with the rise in the cost-of- 
living index. One of the reasons our country has become great is be- 
cause the American worker has earned and has been given a just and 
equitable share of the fruits of his labor. This should mean not mere- 
ly a living wage but should mean a saving wage, This means a wage 
that will enable the worker not only to eke out an existence for 
himself but rather to be compensated in such a manner that he may 
be able to rear and educate a family and also put away some savings 
for his declining years when his earning capacity has left him. 
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The present wage scale of the postal workers makes this goal impos- 
sible. Because of his inadequacy of wages, if he has a family he is 
forced to seek additional employment in order to maintain a decent 
standard of living. 

I believe that the people of the United States want the employees 
of the Government to be compensated so that they may obtain a sav- 
ing wage. Many inequalities and inequities exist in the postal service 
and other Government services which I believe should be adjusted. 
I have confidence that you members of this great committee are study- 
ing this problem with keer interest and that you will approve legis- 
lation that will give an opportunity to all Members of Congress to 
vote favorably to correct the situation which presently obtains with 
reference to the employees of the postal service in the Federal 
Government. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Frienan. If I may I would like to include a little editorial. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. Without objection, it will be included. 

{From the Cleveland News} 
PosTaL Pay Boosts Have INEQUITIES 

Postmaster General Summerfield, testifying before the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, recommends a greater percentage pay increase for 
supervisors and postmasters than for other postal workers, 

The Government Employees’ Council of the AFL, which represents a majority 
of postal employees, points out that the proposed pay increases submitted to 
Congress range from $10 a year for post-office clerks and letter carriers to as 
high as $5,150 for postmasters. 

On their face, these proposed pay boosts are unfair. 

The salaries of rank and file postal workers have lagged considerably behind 
the salaries of workers in outside industry ; have not kept up with the increase 
in the cost of living and are in need of immediate upward adjustment. 

But let the increase scale equitably reflect the needs of the men in the Post 
Office Department’s mail handling organization. 

The Caatrman. Hon. William 8. Hill, Member of the House from 
the great State of Colorado. We should be glad to hear from you at 
this time, Mr. Hill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM S. HILL, OF COLORADO 


Mr. Hua. Mr. Chairman, with the consent of the members of the 
committee I will file my statement and speak for just a few moments 
to tell you what I think of this matter. 

It is an honor to appear before this committee and support Mem- 
bers of the 83d Congress whom I think will support this measure to, 
shall I say, a very high percentage, because we all feel, all of us, that 
in times like this when our living expenses seem all of a sudden to come 
down a little, but they have reduced so little that the great Federal 
Government of these United States I think has a responsibility to all 
its employees. 

There are no more efficient and hardworking people than our postal 
employees. I was just thinking this morning, whether it is raining, 
whether it is snowing, or what is going on, they have to make their 
trips around to the door of the homes of the people of the United 
States. There is no country in the world which has the fine mail 
system which has been developed over the years in the United States, 
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and a great deal of it is due to the loyal employees who call on us some- 
times twice a day in the various parts of these United States. 

I want to close by saying I appreciate what this committee is doing 
and I am willing to trust all of you in your conclusions and in what 
you will tell us to do. 

I shall support this or any measure which you folks report out which 
seems to bring justice and equality to the postal workers of the United 
States. 

Thank you for the opportunity of filing my statement and of appear- 
ing before you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Hill. We appreciate your being 
here this morning and we appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Huu. It is always an honor to appear before this committee. 

(The statement of Hon. William S. Hill is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Witi1am S. Hitt to House COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE 
AND Crvit Service REGARDING SALARY INCREASES FoR PosTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for this opportunity to make this 
statement supporting salary increases for our postal employees. I’m sure that 
we are all aware of the fact that postal salaries have fallen behind the rise in 
the cost of living over the past 15 years. According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the cost of living has risen 92 percent since 1939. However, postal sal- 
aries since then have been raised less than 70 percent. Since July of 1951, the 
time of the last pay increase for postal employees, the cost of living has risen 
6 percent. In that same period since postal employees got their last increase, 
wages in private industry have increased 16 percent. So your committee, which 
has now devoted a number of weeks to this problem, can readily see that the 
economic position of the postal employees has been gradually and continuously 
shifted downward. 

According to the figures of the Postmaster General, the average wage of the 
post office clerk is now $3,907.04. If the typical postal clerk had a wife and child, 
he paid $385 Federal income tax, leaving him a take-home salary of $3,522.04. 
How does this compare in actual buying power to the average wage of the postal 
clerk back in 1939, before the cost of living began its upward spiral? Our aver- 
age postal clerk in 1939 received take home pay of $2,108.93 per year. For 1939 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of living index was 98.6 compared to 192.1 
for December 1953. In other words, to keep pace with that rise the postal 
worker would have to have a raise from $2,108.93—take-home pay—for 1939 
to $4,3083—take-home pay—for December 1953. In brief, the average postal clerk 
making $3.522 today has fallen $781 behind his relative economic position of 
1939. 

This is the basis of reasoning behind the present bills you are considering to 
raise postal salaries. I have every confidence that your fine committee, having 
in mind the conditions now existing regarding these salaries, will deal justly 
on this matter. 

We can readily see why with present conditions many postal employees have 
debts of one kind or another, why a high percentage hold part-time jobs on 
the side, and why many of the employees’ wives must hold full-time jobs. 

In closing I would like to thank again this committee which is giving so much 
time to this problem for this opportunity to present my views. 


The Cyatrman. Mr. Frank E. Russell, president of the National 
Star Route Mail Carriers Association who has appeared on other 
occasions before this committee. He has a prepared statement which 
he wants to submit to the reporter. I think there are copies on the 
desk of members of the committee. 

You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK E. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL 
STAR ROUTE MAIL CARRIERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Russet. I have a prepared statement here, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee. I would like to present it to you. 

The Carman. Very well. 

Mr. Russeit. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is Frank E. Russell, president of the National Star Route Mail 
Carriers Association. 

In the last pay increase for postal employees in 1951, the Post 
Office Department recognized that although the star-route service 
operates under contract, the conditions which affect the employee 
equally affects the contractor, and for that reason, star-route con- 
tractors were given a corresponding so-called cost-of-living pay 
adjustment. 

We want to ask for the same consideration again, and I want to 
offer an amendment to whatever proposal this committee decides on, 
which will authorize the Postmaster Ganeral to make a corresponding 


pay adjustment to star-route and screen-panel contractors. 

I would like to read into the record, copy of a letter to the Post- 
master General, which will be self-explanatory of the situation and 
my request. [Reading:] 


NATIONAL Star RoutTe Mart Carriers ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1954. 
Hon. Artuur E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General, and 
Mr. JoHN C. ALLEN, 
issistant Postmaster General, Bureau of Transportation. 

Dear Mr. SUMMERFIELD AND Mr. ALLEN: I am addressing you jointly in this 
way because of the shortness of time. 

In connection with the study and consideration now being given to compensa- 
tion for postal employees on which Congress is holding hearings, we are asking 
that the star-route and screen-panel service be given due consideration and 
proportionate share in whatever adjustment is made in pay increases. 

The star-route contractors were recognized for the first time in the last 
pay increase for employees in 1951. They did not share in any way in the 
four prior increases for employees, due, of course, to nonrecognition of their 
status because of the contractual nature of their employment. 

However, since Congress, in 1948, recognized the true status of these con- 
tractors to be that of an employee under contract employment through the 
enactment of Public Law 669, which provides for pay adjustments when war- 
ranted, it is obvious that changed conditions which affect the employee likewise 
affect the contractor to a greater degree, since the contractor has a heavy 
equipment expense, which the usually defined postal employee does not have. 

The fact that the average pay of the contractor is much lower in comparison 
with the pay of the employee, because it is necessary for the contractor to pro- 
vide and operate expensive equipment as part of his work and pay, will disclose 
that although both are, in fact, postal employees handling the same mail, the 
difference in the pay rate is much greater than it appears to be without an 
analysis of the facts involved. We mention the foregoing briefly in order to 
point out the urgent need for an increase in the pay rate of the contract service 
to place it on an equal basis with other postal employee groups with all pertinent 
conditions thereto being recognized. 

The great majority of the contract carriers fully realize and approve of the 
need for economy, but at the same time they know by experience that satis- 
factory service cannot be performed without fair and reasonable compensation 
and that the unreasonably low pay (which many of them have at the present 
time) is not economy at any angle. Unless the rate of pay is reasonable, the 
acceptance of the lowest responsible bidder, without regard to whether the rate 
of pay for the size of equipment required and other conditions necessary for 
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satisfactory transportation of mail, will result in the same breakdown of good 
service which is produced by cutthroat bidding. 

In spite of the phenomenal improvement which has resulted from the enact- 
ment of Public Law 669, it is still a fact that many routes are materially under- 
paid and I exclude from that category recent contracts which are the result of low 
bidding. 

We know it is the desire of the officials of the Department to give the best 
possible service to the American public and we are anxious to cooperate in every 
way to help obtain that objective and, in that spirit, we ask for equal recognition 
for the contractors with the whole of the postal service. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK BP. RUSSELL. 

You have listened to the need of a pay increase from the various 
groups. I want to state to you that the contract group is much below 
the pay level of the employees. I know of hundreds of them person- 
ally, and I don’t know how they live. 

I want to ask the committee to consider the following addition to 
whatever is reported in a pay increase bill : 

Sec. The Postmaster General is authorized and directed to make such ad- 
justments in the compensation payable under star route and screen vehicle con- 
tracts which have been in effect for 1 year on the date of enactment of this Act 
as may be necessary to provide increases corresponding substantially to the in- 
creases provided under this act for employees in the field service of the Post 
Office Department for the holders of such contracts. (Requirements in equip- 
ment and employees necessary in carrying out such contracts shall be considered 
in making pay adjustments. ) 

I appreciate the privilege you have given me to come before the 
committee. 

The Cuatrm in. Thank you, Mr. Russell. 

Are there questions of Mr. Russell? If there is anyone who would 
like to inquire of him they may do so at this time. 

Mr. Downy. Mr. Russell, I don’t know what connection you have 
had in these hearings, but considering the number of star-route carriers 
there are, at least considering the number in my district, I have heard 
from a good many of them, and I want to understand this: Is it true 
they have bids every 4 years for these routes? 

Mr. Russetx. The original service was built on a bid every 4 years, 
a 4-year contract term. "The 4- year contract term still is in effect: but 
the act which I mentioned in my statement, Public Law 669, makes 
that contract renewable for another term instead of bidding for it 
under certain conditions. 

Mr. Dowpy. The reason I was thinking about it is this: A day or 
two ago I had a letter from some carrier who was disturbed about 
his route, that they were going to have bids on it, and I know he is 
getting less than one who goes around the rural area. I don’t know 
why he is concerned about losing it, but E wonder what the proposal is. 
Do they want to put it under the same civil-service system as rural 
routes or what do they want to do? 

Mr. Russet. No, Our rank and file is perfectly satisfied with 
Public Law 669, provided that it is administered as the intent of 
Congress was when that was enacted, and at this time I would like to 
digress to compliment the members of the committee, and particularly 
Chairman Rees and Mr. Murray. who were at that time the principals 
supported by the other members of the committee, some of whom are 
still on the committee, which passed that Public Law 669. It passed 
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5 years ago in 1948, and it has proven to be the best piece of legislation 
that was ever enacted or ever considered in relation to the star-route 
service. 

It has made the service entirely a different service and has gotten 
away from this cutthroat bidding which you mention your carriers 
ure so afraid of. 

At the present time we are facing seemingly a letdown of the provi- 
sions of that act by the present administration. That is what they 
are so concerned about. 

Mr. Dowpy. I rather gathered that. Of course all I had to go by 
was reading the act itself. Does it or does it not give the Postmaster 
General the discretion you so desire to put any of them up for bid at 
the expiration of the 4-year term / 

Mr. Russevt. Mr. Murray, of the committee, made the report on 
that bill when it was enacted when it was before the House 

Mr. Murray. If the services of the star-route carriers is satisfactory 
it follows that the post office should renew the contract. There is also 
a provision that the Postmaster General may increase or decrease the 
compensation when he renews the contract. 

Mr. Russeix. That is right. 

Mr. Dowpy. There was a lot of correspondence about that particular 
thing as far as I was concerned. I believe I once got a letter from your 
organization. 

Mr. Russet. Probably so because frankly we have bales of it. 

Mr. Downy. You think the amendment you recommend would take 
care of the situation so far as you are concerned ? 

Mr. Russeiy. That merely relates to an increase in pay. 

Mr. Murray. Why can’t Public Law 669 take care of the situation / 
Postmaster General already has the authority under that legislation. 

Mr. Russett. That would be fine provided that he would do that, 
but as you realize the provisions of 669 depend on, their benefits depend 
on, their being administered in a certain way. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Mr. Russeix. Should the Postmaster General decide he didn’t want 
to do that we wouldn’t have any recourse at all. That is why I am 
asking the committee to make an amendment which would provide 
for that provision. 

Mr. Murray. Hadn’t the law worked effectively and fairly to the 
star route contractors ? 

Mr. Russeii. Very good up until about a year ago when the present 
administration started advertising again. That was stopped. 

Mr. Murray. The administration is not doing that generally, Mr. 
Russell. There were just a few test areas. Is that right? 

Mr. Russeix. It doesn’t seem to follow that pattern, Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Are they still readvertising where the star route 
carrier asked for a renewal ? 

Mr. Russert. Some of them. The pattern at the present time is 
this: If you have 1 of those routes, you may have had it for 10 or 
15 years, your pay by any fair standard would be adjudged reason- 
able, you are giving good service, but they go out and ask some other 
fellow if he will do it cheaper. If so they put the route out for 
advertising unless you agree to meet that fellow’s price. In other 
words, it come back to cutthroat bidding again. 
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Mr. Dowpy. I received a complaint this week or last week on that 
very thing. That is why I asked about it. 

The Carman. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Moss. I notice the next to last paragraph here where you exclude 
from the comparison recent contracts which are the result of low 
bidding. 

In this request for bids undertaken by the Department during the 
past year, have the bids, the new bids, which have been submitted 
been materially lower than the old contracts held by men over a period 
of years? 

Mr. Russeix. Some of them have been materially lower, very mate- 
rially lower. That is the condition which you will find you always 
encounter in that type of bidding. 

Mr. Moss. Do you know what effect that might have had on service 
in those areas where a very low bid was submitted ? 

Mr. Russexu. It generally is never very good. Usually you cannot 
cut a service which is just about able to operate, cut the price mate- 
rially and get good service. 

Mr. Moss. Quite frequently the low bid does not provide the stand- 
ard of service which the higher price would ? 

Mr. Russetz. Very often they even fail. A man thinks he can do 
it but after he finds out what the cost is to operate he cannot operate 
and it has to be done over again. 

Mr. Downy. There often may be instances where 1 of those low 
bids will operate 1 or 2 months and then give up the contract because 
they are losing money ? 

Mr. Russetx. That is right. 

Mr. Dowpy. The Government gets no bond? 

Mr. Russevy. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Mvrray. Of course they do. 

Mr. Downy. I wondered about the giving up business. Do they 
have a way to make them perform ? 

Mr. Murray. They have to have a surety to carry out the contract. 

Mr. Russeti. In some cases the sureties carry it. Part of your 
Public Law 669 provides that if the pay is too low it is a hardship and 
they just can’t make it, so the Department can readvertise it. Hun- 
dreds have been advertised under that provision. 

Mr. Dowpy. They do readvertise them ? 

Mr. Russe. Yes. 

Mr. Downy. And make the bondsman take care of the difference ? 

Mr. Russet. If they readvertise them that relieves the bonds- 
man and they start over again with another bond and another bid. 

Mr. Downy. I think they ought to make them pay to make them 
carry out the contract. That would stop the underbidding you are 
talking about. 

Mr. Russetx. I am afraid it wouldn’t because you cannot convince 
a man who doesn’t know what he is doing, doesn’t know what the cost 
is, that he cannot make it on what he bids. 

Mr. Dowpy. It would teach him, though, wouldn’t it? ‘Stop it that 
way? 

The Cuarmman. Any other questions? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarman. Thank you, Mr. Russell. 
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The CHarrmMan. We have with us this morning Hon. Thomas 
P. O'Neill, Jr., Representative of the Congress from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

We shall be glad to hear from you, Mr. O'Neill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. O’Neu. I realize the hour is late and technically perhaps I 
cannot add anything further to this bill. I know that you know all 
the answers and have heard all the questions. 

I am in favor of the Rhodes bill providing for an $800 increase for 
postal employees. I realize that Postmaster ‘General Summerfield has 
submitted a proposal for reclassification. I am fearful at this time 
if we go into reclassification the postal employees and the Government 
workers of the country would be cheated out of a much-needed and 
deserved pay raise because of the fact I doubt this Congress would 
act on it. 

I am very happy to come before you today to urge favorable action 
on the bills introduced by Congressmen Rhodes and Withrow provid- 
ing for an $800 pay increase for our postal employees. 

T am aware of the fact that Postmaster General Summerfield has 
submitted a proposal to reclassify the salary structure in the Post 
Office Department. Iam a little doubtful of the wisdom of attempting 
to enact such a proposal on short notice, because experience has dem- 
onstrated that, once a major reclassification bill is enacted in Govern- 
ment, there is no major change in that classification for many years. 
I am fearful that, if the committee becomes involved in a reclassifi- 
cation discussion, there will not be any salary legislation in this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

I believe that the postal employees have made an excellent case for 
an $800 increase in pay. In order to restore their purchasing power to 
the point it was at in 1939, a minimum of $800 is absolutely needed. 
The increases granted postal employees have lagged far behind those 
given to employ ees in outside industry. I believe we have a very seri- 
ous responsibility to the workers in the postal service. There is no 
more loyal group of men employed by this Government or any other 
government. They are the finest represent: utives of Uncle Sam. I 
sincerely hope that this committee will give prompt consideration to 
an immediate pay boost for postal employees. 

The salary rates for Classification Act employees also have long 
trailed far behind the increase in the cost of living. They can never 
fully regain the monetary benefits they have lost while awaiting action 
of the Congress of the United States authorizing pay raises sufficient 
for them to adequately maintain themselves and their families in the 
face of ever-increasing living costs. 

Because of the lagging pay scale, which does not recognize addi- 
tional financial burdens as they arise, our Government is becoming 
increasingly unable to retain the number of employees that it should. 
Many of our scientific and technical personnel are being lured away 
from Federal service by the larger benefits obtainable in private 
industry. 

I believe that every member of this committee will agree with me 
when I say that the superior talents of these hard-working, devoted 
employees should be adequately rewarded. It is time we recognized 
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their value and provided compensation commensurate with their 
proven worth. 

There is no need for my talking about the loyalty of the postal 
employees. I think they are entitled to this pay raise. I realize the 
expense it incurs. My philosophy with regard to pay raises is this: 
I have always voted for a minimum wage although I do not believe 
in a minimum wage as such. I do not believe in a living wage as 
such. I do believe in a family-saving wage. I believe that the postal 
workers of America, I believe that the classified civil-service worker 

* America, is entitled to a family-saving wage. That is, if he gets 
sick or if he is ill, he has enough money put away in the bank to take 
care of him. I believe he has a res onsibility to his home, that he 
should not be working 8 hours a day for good old Uncle Sam and then 
be forced to go out at night and work as a charman somewhere or 
work in a barroom or do something of that nature. He has a respon- 
sibility to his family and his home. 

For that reason I feel as a Member of Congress 1 am obliged, and 
I think Congress is obliged, to give all of its employees a family- 
saving wage. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. O'Neill. I appreciate your pres- 
ence here this morning and thank you for your testimony. 

The Cuarrman. We have three members of our own committee now 
who would like to testify and they will be given that opportunity, if 
it is agreeable, on Wednesday of next week. 

We are not closing out any Member of the House, however, who 
would like to testify later. If they will notify the committee staff 
they will be given that opportunity. 


The following Members have requested that they be permitted to 
include their statements in the record, and, without objection, they 
will be inserted at this point in the hearing. 

We have with us the Honorable William A. Barrett, Representative 
in Congress from the State of Pennsylvania. 

We shall be glad to hear from you, Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Barrerr. As an indication of my support of an $800 salary in- 
crease for postal employees, I introduced a companion bill (H. R. 74381) 
to Congressman Withrow’s H. R. 2344. My introducing H. R. 7431 
was the result of conferences with numerous representatives of various 
postal groups as well as my discussions with hundreds of individual 
postal employees. I am firmly convinced that the postal employees 
are entitled to a flat $800 annual salary increase and I know that this 
figure was not picked at random. It was recommended after a careful 
survey of the salary scales of post office employees as compared with 
private industry throughout the past 15 years. The most important 
factor, of course, was the tremendous increase in the cost of living dur- 
ing the period from 1939 to 1954. A comprehensive comparison of 
average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries during this period has already been presented to this com- 
mittee by the National Federation of Post Office Clerks and others. 

Actually it is difficult to compare the salary of postal employees 
with other production employees as the former, after several years 
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of training, acquire skills which are unique to the postal service and 
do not lend well to mechanization. Speedy delivery of letters and 
packages is dependent largely upon the trained eye and memorized 
schemes of the postal employee. The specialized knowledge of a 
postal employee is salable only to the Post Office Department. If 
after contributing 5, 10, or more years of his life to the postal service 
an employee is unable to provide adequately for his family he cannot 
seek other employment on the basis of previous experience. Conse- 
quently, most postal employees merely sweat it out and supplement 
their meager incomes with outside employment that taxes their physi- 
cal energy and mental alertness. It should not be necessary for postal 
employees to engage in other employment and it would not be neces- 
sary for them to do so if the Congress authorized pay increases to 
adequately os these Federal employees who have served us 
so well and faithfully over the years. 

From 1945 to 1951 mail volume increased 27.7 percent while person- 
nel increased only 14.3 percent. This of course reflects a great in- 
crease in individual productivity. It cannot be denied that the postal 
employee is entitled to share in the benefits of increased production 
and a salary based on the American way of life. Throughout history 
the postal employees have shown their faith in our Government’s 
recognition of services rendered well and above the call of duty. It 
is admirable that they have maintained this faith and I sincerely 
hope that the 83d Congress will not let them down. 

If we are going to build up and maintain a postal service that pro- 
vides an incentive for the best qualified sind most productive em- 


ployees to make it their life’s work, we must maintain pay at reason- 


able levels. For that reason, and to alleviate the hardships that so 
many postal employees are facing with rising prices in recent years, 
I am strongly in favor of this committee’s reporting to the House of 
Representatives, without further delay, a bill providing for an $800 
annual salary increase for postal employees. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ, OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on 
the basis of letters received from post office and other Federal em- 
ployees in my district, it is quite apparent that the majority of them 
are desperately in need of salary increases. Without exception, the 
postal employees have requested my support of H. R. 2344, which, 
among other provisions, would increase postal salaries by $800 a year. 

Since the last Federal employee pay increase became effective on 
July 1, 1951, the living costs have increased considerably, and accord- 
ing to the Dun & Bradstreet index of February 10, wholesale food 
prices for that week reached the highest point since May 29, 1951, 
and we know from past experience, and most recently from the coffee 
situation, that increases in wholesale food prices are quickly passed 
on to the customers. 

Therefore, any pay raise which may be granted now, even though 
it may bring salaries in line with the increase in the cost of living since 
the last pay raise was granted, does not make up to the workers for 
the amount of money they have not been receiving since the increase 
in the cost of living began. 
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Workers in private industry and trades have received several in- 
creases to compensate for the higher cost of living. Since 1939, postal 
and Federal employees have been far behind in wages, when compared 
to private industry and the cost-of-living index. Because Govern- 
ment employees cannot resort to the same methods used by those in 
private industries when wage raises are necessary, but must depend 
on congressional action, we cannot take advantage of them by ignor- 
ing their needs. 

Many workers continue to leave Government employ because of the 
higher salaries in private industry. Neither salaries, nor promotional 
prospects, are an inducement to the type of personnel we should have 
in the Federal employ; and certainly there is no real economy in 
hiring inefficient persons merely because they can be persuaded to 
work for less money. In a statement before the House Committee 
on Appropriations recently, Mr. Philip Young, Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, stated that the Government will hire 
355,000 new employees during the 1955 fiscal year starting July 1, 
owing to the large personnel turnover in the Federal service. Salaries 
and future prospects of the jobs should attract desirable and compe- 
tent persons, for the efficient dispatch of the work and to prevent the 
high rate of turnover in personnel. 

The Postmaster General, in testifying before the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service at the beginning of the hearings, 
said the proposal which he submitted to the committee would offer 
much-needed incentive for better work and would bring postal salaries 
more nearly in line with those prevailing in industry. Personally, I 
think more than that is necessary. I believe that they should be 
brought, not “more nearly in line with those prevailing in industry,” 
but definitely in line with them. Why should the Federal employee, 
who has lost the right to strike, whose political activities are curtailed 
under the Hatch Act, who has no private pension plan as given to 
many in private industry, at the expense of industry, and no unem- 
ployment benefits, not be given equal compensation, for the same work, 
as employees in private industry? 

Some people are opposed to an increase in salaries for postal 
workers because of the operating deficit of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Personally, I see no connection between the two. While I 
firmly believe steps should be taken to decrease the operating deficit 
of the Post Office, I do not think they should penalize the employees 
of the Department. We do not penalize workers in any other Federal 
agency because the operating expenses of their departments are not 
met by revenue from the public, for the services rendered by their 
departments. Why should this apply to the Post Office? 

Dacian the hearings before the committee in 1951, it was established 
that it would take at least a 21 percent pay increase to restore 1939 pur- 
chasing power to Government employees. A mere 8 percent was 

ranted. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the cost of 
ine has risen another 13 percent since the last pay increase was 
granted, which leaves Federal employees with 26 percent less in pur- 


chasing power in 1954, than they received in 1939. 
This situation has forced many of them to take on an additional 
job in private industry, or send their wives out to work, to obtain the 
are necessities, not to meet a fair standard of living. Proof of this 
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can be seen from letters I have received from my constituents. From 
one I quote as follows: 

I am employed as a regular letter carrier in the Baltimore post office and 
have been for the past 8 years. * * * At present I have a part-time job to help 
out with my expenses, but I am a disabled veteran from World War II and find 
it very hard to hold down both jobs. In fact, at times, it is nearly impossible; 
but my wife and two children have to be fed and clothed and my expenses on 
the house must be met. 


And from another I quote: 


How much money we earn isn’t as important as how much we can buy with 
what we earn. In 1941, when I earned $2,100 * * * I was better off than I am 
today with $4,070. This is an approximate 61 percent increase over the 1941 
wage. * * * Just about everything I buy is up 100 percent or more and professional 
services such as doctors, dentists, etc., are up 200 percent or more. 

There is a definite need for the passage of H. R. 2585, the reclassi- 
fication bill for supervisors. There is not enough differential in the 
present rate structure between the highest paid clerk or carrier and 
the lowest paid supervisor. This tends to eliminate the incentive for 
qualified p 3 sonnel to apply for supervisory positions, in view of the 
additional responsibilities and duties involved, and the passage of 
such legislation as contained in H. R. 2585 is long overdue. 

From 1945 to July 1, 1951 (the last year for which accurate figures 
are available), the volume of mail handled by post offices has risen 

27.7 percent, while personnel has increased 14.3 percent, a demonstra- 
tion of the great increase in employee productivity. 

On the basis of this improvement factor, or increased work pro- 
ductivity, and the increased cost of living since the last increase was 
granted; and to provide greater incentive to advance to supervisory 
positions, I strongly favor the passage of H. R. 2344 and H. R. 2585, 
and equal pay increases for all classified employees. 

The CuatrrMan. We shall be glad to hear from the Honorable Vera 
Buchanan, Representative in Congress from Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Bucwanan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VERA BUCHANAN, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Bucuanan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the postal workers of my district, along with their fellow employees 
all over the country, are acutely in need of an adequate pay raise and 
] request your favorable consideration of the bills H. R. 2344 and H. R. 
2297 granting them an $800 increase. 

It does not seem to me that there can be doubt in anyone’s mind as 
to the great need for this salary increase. I have received letters from 
a gre at number of postal employees in my district telling me of the 
struggle they are facing in an attempt to maintain a decent living 
standard on their present inadequate salaries. Statistics established 
that the starting salary of postal workers has risen 70.5 percent since 
1939 while the cost of living has risen 95.6 percent for the same 
period. These figures alone are enough to demonstrate the clear 
necessity for remedial legislation. 

I submit that it is a grave reflection on our Government that many 
employees of our Post Office Department, one of the largest businesses 
in the world, are forced to supplement their inadequate salaries with 
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outside work in order to meet the increasing cost of living today. 
There is no reason why postal workers should not be paid adequate 
incomes, 

I respectfully urge the members of this committee to take action 
as soon as possible to approve this long-overdue salary increase and 
provide the postal workers with a decent American wage. To ac- 
complish this I earnestly recomemnd favorable consideration and ac- 
ceptance of the Withrow-Rhodes bills providing an $800 minimum 
increase for postal employees. 

I wish to thank you for giving me this opportunity to present my 
views on this important legislation. 

The Cyarrman. We shall be glad to hear from the Honorable 
Charles A. Buckley, Representative in Congress from New York. 

Mr. Buckuey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Bucxiey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
most important that the Congress take steps before adjournment to 
recognize the plight of the Federal employee and take steps to relieve 
the strain of his economic distress. Congress has reserved unto itself 
the eral to determine the salaries which are to be paid to postal 
employees and to Federal employees in the classified service. Like- 
wise, the Congress has assumed the responsibility for maintaining 
those salaries at an adequate and just level. 

We are all aware of the increase in the cost of living which has 
continued uninterruptedly during the past few years, yet nothin 
has been done for the postal employee to cope with that problem kad 
he is suffering untold hardships. The last pay raise which was re- 
ceived by the postal employees and the classified employees was in 
1951, thus for more than 2 years they have been unable to meet their 
expenses because of restricted, inadequate income and now stand with 
their backs to the wall pleading that we take notice of their problems 
and grant them the financial relief which they justly deserve. 

The plan proposed by Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
to revise the postal salary structure through reclassification is wholly 
inadequate. I found it disappointing because employees in the higher 
brackets would get bigger pay hikes than those in the lower grades. 
It is my belief that a flat across-the-board increase in pay, not less 
than $600 to $800, would be fair and just and would serve to bring 
salaries up to a level that will reflect, to some extent, the present-day 
cost of living. 

The New York Federation of Post Office Clerks last year made an 
economic survey of its members, many of whom reside in my district, 
and found an appalling situation. Approximately 75 percent of the 
members were forced to supplement their incomes by working on 
second jobs or by having their wives take employment outside the 
home. Over 42 percent of the employees are working on second jobs, 
and about 33 percent of the wives are working. In addition to this, 
nearly 70 percent of the employees have had an increase ih their debts 
during the past year, an increase averaging $540. Approximately 25 
percent have found it necessary to borrow on their life insurance. 

It is inconceivable to me that Congress will allow this sort of situa- 
tion to go on any longer. These people are forced to rely upon us 
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to secure a fair rate of return for their hours of hard work. By no 
stretch of the imagination can we say that they are receiving a fair 
return when they are forced to take other jobs to make ends meet, 
when they have to borrow on their insurance policies, thus decreasing 
the security of their families. We cannot say that we are meeting 
our responsibility to Federal employees when one-third of the wives 
are forced to take jobs outside of the home, when debts continue to 
increase—when, in effect, the very existence of the family is being 
threatened. A pay increase now, not many months in the future, is 
what the situation demands. We would not expect a man with a 
broken leg to wait months before a doctor was called, just to see if 
his leg would knit satisfactorily without medical attention. No more 
should we expect the postal and classified employees to wait months 
for aid which they need, and need badly, at this very moment. 

We have heard a great deal of talk about the desire of the present 
administration to improve the civil service and the lot of the Federal 
employee. Certainly one way to improve it is to pay him an adequate 
salary. I maintain that there are no more deserving employees no 
harder working or more conscientious men and women than those we 
find in Federal service. There is no need for me to tell you of the 
importance of the functions they carry out. They collect the revenue, 
they guard the ports, they carry the mail, they apprehend criminals 
and smugglers, they keep the records and the books, they give care to 
our veterans and our aged, they help industry and the farmer. Where 
would our country be without the men who are responsible for keep- 
ing our communications system in operating order? How could we 
hope to keep our Nation strong and healthy and prepared to lead the 
fight against world communism without the unceasing efforts of thou- 
sands of conscientious Federal employees performing jobs which touch 
our lives in innumerable points? 

I urge this committee to take immediate action to provide adequate 
salary increases for both postal and classified employees of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The CHARMAN. We will now hear from the Honorable Isidore Dol- 
linger, Representative in Congress from New York. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Dotiincer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I urge that you give favorable consideration to the legislation now 
before you which provides for a pay raise for postal employees. 

You are apprised of their sad plight, I know. It is a fact that 
they cannot exist on their present salaries, that they cannot meet 
ordinary living expenses. Living costs have reached a new high. 
Since the postal workers were given their last pay raise, there have 
been increases in rents, food, and other necessary commodities, and 
in medical and dental care. 

Many hundreds of letters have been sent me indicating the struggle 
cur postal workers and their families are enduring in an effort to 
make ends meet. The postal workers are forced to seek extra work, 
outside of their postal jobs, to try to earn a few dollars in order to 
supplement their income. Wives who can manage to do so must also 
seek employment in order to help balance the family budget. They 
have been forced to borrow on their insurance, to go into debt in 
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order to meet family emergencies. Their lives are filled with sacri- 
fices, deprivations, stress, insecurity, and worries. 

Postal workers should not have to seek such outside employment— 
when they have done their day’s work for the post office, they should 
have the reward of a few hours’ leisure. Their wives should not be 
overburdened and made to seek outside work when they have a full- 
time job in caring for the home and children. 

We find that postal workers and their dependents have suffered a 
tremendous drop in their standard of living. At the same time, 
productivity of post-office employees has greatly increased. It is 
only fair that they should benefit as a result of their industry and 
their interest in giving their best efforts to the postal service. 

Another important point to be considered is that years ago, the 
postal service was considered to be a desirable working career. Today 
conditions have so changed that a man who wishes to provide his 
family and himself with a decent standard of living cannot afford 
to enter the postal service. Furthermore, many valued and trained 
postal employees are leaving the service for jobs in private industry 
because they are forced to seek more pay. The postal service, so neces- 
sary and important to every person in the United States, is losing 
large numbers of trained workers and is suffering as a result. Unless 
adequate pay is offered its employees it will be unable to attract desir- 
able and faithful workers and hold them. 

The postal worker needs help now. He is entitled to a living wage 
for the services he performs. To insure his efficiency and well-being 
he must be given the assistance he deserves. 

It is our duty to provide adequate pay for our postal workers. The 
very least we should give him is an $800-per-year wage increase— 
anything less would be woefully inadequate and unacceptable. I 
urge the committee to approve the $800 increase as provided in H. R. 
2344. 

I trust this committee will give Members of Congress the oppor- 
tunity to vote for the long overdue pay raise without further delay. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be glad to hear from the Honorable Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan Dorn, Representatives in Congress from South 
Carolina. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN DORN, OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. Dorn. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this statement in support of an upward 
adjustment in postal salaries. I have always supported legislation 
favorable to our postal workers and I feel that this year should not 
be an exception. I realize full well that economy is the watchword 
in this Congress and that is as it should be, but if this economy re- 
sults in the loss of key personnel and decreased efficiency in the postal 
service, then it will cost more in the long run and will be false econ- 
omy. We must maintain the high standards of our postal employees 
because no matter how perfect the policies, the rules, or the regula- 
tions, without a quality personnel, postal service will be grieviously 
lacking. I have seen several young men of high caliber shun the 
postal service because either the pay was not sufficient or the chance 
for advancement was not there. From my personal observations, 
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I’ve found that supervisory personnel were not being paid for their 
additional responsibilities. Only last month, a superb postal em- 
ployee in my district left the service to enter the insurance business. 
Had this man been rewarded for his initiative and extra effort, I ven- 
ture to say he would still be in the employ of the postal service. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we as Congressmen, 
have the duty of seeing that the departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government are most effectively serving our people. The postal 
service cannot do the best possible job until the legislation now before 
your committee is given favorable consideration. An increase in pay 
will boost the sagging morale of this Department and it can do a bet- 
ter job for the American people. 

The Cuarman. We shall be glad to hear from the Honorable E. C. 
Gathings, Representative in Congress from the State of Arkansas. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. C. GATHINGS, OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Garuines. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Many communications have come to me in opposition to the pro- 
posed legislation having to do with the reclassification of postal jobs 
which is now pending in your committee. These postal employees 
feel that this legislation is not beneficial to them, but is most detri- 
mental in that thousands’of their jobs would be downgraded, result- 
ing in the loss of wages to these many employees. 

I hope that you committee will not approve this type of legislation, 
but instead will approve something in line with Congressman 
Withrow’s salary bill, H. R. 2344. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY, OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, having enjoyed the 
privilege of serving on this committee, I know the problem you are 
facing. On the other hand, since I am now the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee handling the appropriations for the Post 
Office and Treasury Departments, after you finish with this bill, our 
subcommittee will have the problem of appropriating funds with 
which to pay those salary increases. 

As we all know, the long-standing trend toward inflation has now 
leveled off. However, the cost of living is still above the level at which 
it stood at the time of the last Federal pay legislation, and there are 
no indications that it will drop materially. 1 think under those cir- 
cumstances we, as Members of Congress, who are responsible for pro- 
viding the compensation for employees of the Government, must rec- 
ognize that fact and give them an increase that will at least enable 
them to meet some of the high living costs which they must bear. We 
must have efficient Federal employees. Having poorly paid and inefli- 
cient ones is false economy for the taxpayers. 

I think the amount of the salary increase is a matter that ought to be 
decided only after a thorough study by your committee. I certainly 
would not presume to tell you what todo. I do want to say this, how- 
ever, that in my judgment the committee and the Congress have been 
very fair in the past in dealing with the requests of the postal and 
other Government employees. 
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You will find that it has been my disposition in the past to support 
on the floor of the House any reasonable increase voted by your com- 
mittee and this I shall continue to do. Moreover, I want to assure you 
that I have every confidence that when you do present a bill recom- 
mending an increase it will be a fair and reasonable one. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN, OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. McMirzan. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, I am submitting this statement in sup- 
port of the postal employees’ request for adjustments in their salary 
and working conditions. I fully realize that we have voted salary 
increases and other adjustments for Federal employees several times 
during the past 12 years, however, it seems that the postal employees 
did not have a pay raise or any other adjustments made in their work- 
ing conditions during the years between 1923 and 1941. 

I fully realize that the postal employees at one time did not have 
any relief as was granted to other Government employees, nor numer- 
ous other benefits that were granted to other Government employees. 

I hope that your c ommittee will study this proposal thoroughly and 
see if it is not possible to place postal employees on the same basis 
with other Government employees in every respect. 

The majority of the postal employees are among our highest type 
citizens located in every community in the United States. They are 
required to take a regular civil service competitive examination before 
they can be considered for an appointment to the postal service and 
with all the complaints we have had relative to disloyalty in the 
Government and Reds and communism that has crept into certain 
departments of the Government, we haven’t heard of any case of this 
type in the postal service. 

Again let me urge your committee to take action on the bills you 
have before you for consideration at the earliest possible date. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be glad to hear from the Honorable 
Morgan M. Moulder, Representative in Congress from the State of 
Missouri. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MORGAN A. MOULDER, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Mouxper. Mr. Chairman, it is an honor and a pleasure for me 
to appear before this important committee in support of legislation 
providing salary increases for postal employees. No other group of 
Federal Government employees render more important and essential 
service for the people than postal employees, and they are grossl 
underpaid. There are many inequities which should be correct 
such as the $800 ceiling provided for in Public Law 204. Postal 
employees have been in a continuous “salary squeeze” since 1939 when 
the steady increased cost of living began. I hope this committee will 
report a bill to increase the salaries of clerks, carriers, and mail 
handlers. 

Local surveys among postal transportation employees show that 
many clerks have been lata to obtain additional outside jobs to 
supplement their postal salary. Wives, often mothers, have taken 
jobs in the struggle to make ends meet. Almost all report that sav- 
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ings have decreased or been wiped out entirely and at the same time 
debts have increased. Many have had to drop much needed insurance 
while savings bonds have long since been cashed by those few who 
had been able to purchase them. Such conditions do not balance well 
with an American economy which in 1953 reached an all time high. 
Mothers forced to work outside the home does not indicate a healthy 
condition in the American family and children left to shift for them- 
selves could well lead to an increase in child delinquency. The 
further education of the children of postal employees is in jeopardy 
in this modern day where a college enetidion is essential and almost 
a necessity. The faithful employee who makes a career of the postal 
service is deserving of a better fate by the American public. 

This now brings up the inadequate salaries paid to postal super- 
visors. The present and past salaries of postal supervisors are con- 
siderably below the salaries paid to supervisors, in private industry 
and in other Government agencies, where the responsibilities are 
comparable. 

I respectfully submit that Congress should act at this session to 
increase the salaries of postal employees and correct existing inequities. 

The CuHatrman. We shall be glad to hear from Hon. Paul F. 
Schenck, Representative in Congress from Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK, OF OHIO 


Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Cliairman, and members of this important com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service of the House of Representa- 
tives, first, I want to express my deep appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity to present some facts and figures pertinent to the matter of 
salaries for postal employees now being considered by your commit- 
tee; and second, I want to express the appreciation of all the postal 
and civil-service employees of the Third District of Ohio, for the will- 
ingness of this committee to hold full hearings on this matter and to 
hear and consider all points of view. 

Mr. Chairman, 2 years ago I initiated the policy of holding “grass- 
roots conferences” throughout the Third District of Ohio, which I have 
the great honor to represent here in the Congress of these United 
States. These conferences, held during the time Congress is in ad- 
journment, have been and are tremendously helpful to me, because 
they permit me to learn firsthand and in person how people feel about 
many important questions facing us here in Congress. During the 
conferences this past year more than three times as many people 
attended as in the previous year, which multiplied the value of these 
conferences to me. I also maintain a district congressional office and 
this, too, keeps me in close personal contact with my people. 

Many postal and civil-service employees have come to see me, both 
in groups and singly, to discuss some of their fundamental problems. 
Because of these conferences and my knowledge of conditions, I want 
to present some information and observations in their behalf. 

y and large, I have found these employees to be sincerely and 
deeply interested in doing a good job. They are proud of their re- 
sponsibilities, and they are dedicated to their several branches of the 
service. They are concerned not only with their own personal wel- 
fare, but they are also concerned about the continuation of good serv- 
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ice to the public by the recruitment of well-qualified employees to fill 
vacancies. 

The rendering of honest, sincere service to the public and to our 
Government can best be secured from well-qualified employees who 
are happy in their work. Employees who are worried about their in- 
come and the proper support of their families, and who are forced to 
either have additional employment and/or have their wives also em- 
ployed in order to attain this proper support are not always able to 
render the quality of service of which they are really capable. 

Living costs vary somewhat throughout the United States, and in 
those areas where these costs are high, our employees are having dif- 
ficulty in making ends meet. In this connection it would seem that 
there is definite need to relate the amount of earnings to the changes 
in the cost of living. 

Mr. Chairman, I will indicate at the end of this statement some 
figures which represent a composite study made of the postal em- 
ployees in the Third District of Ohio. I am sure that this committee 
will give the most careful consideration to the needs of our Federal 
employees for proper and adequate income and also other benefits, 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I want to express my appreciation for the 
courtesies you have extended me and to assure you of my deep inter- 
est in behalf of our Federal employees and also my conviction that 
Federal service demands well qualified, sincere, happy, and able 
employees. 

Following is the composite result of a survey in the Third District 
of Ohio among postal employees, which I think you will find signifi- 
cant: 


Number of clerks and carriers surveyed______---_------------ ad 409 
Deemer. OF STONE. fb ockieidecnnrid bbb essen bee percent__ 65.3 
Pe IOI CII SON ia cts eniinlsihchs dcnistialins potential OG 4. 49,2 
ee Ve, WU, WO incendie enc wenais nmol __ ana 40.3 
Average number of persons in family_- 1 tad catenin nas a escola EE 8. 78 
Average total debts not included in mortgage_- Usb eo 3 Rae 
Number having increased their debts last year__._._.____-_------ percent... 61.9 
Number having decreased their debts last year_____-__--_-_-_---_--- BO cki 7 
Number havin: borrowed on life insurnace________-----------~-- a der 18. 7 
Number having bought new cafs in past 2 years______-_-_-_--------do____ 17.1 
Number having bought new cars in past 2 years having other jobs or 
bavine srivet workime@isi) ec) eer bo le atainds ...-percent.... 11.2 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Roosrverr. I have followed with acute interest the development 
of the case for increases in the salaries of classified civil service and 
postal employees. The Congress has a special responsibility in the 
case of these Federal employees who, unlike their counterparts in 
private industry, do not have the right to strike and cannot avail 
themselves of the collective bargaining process. 

In supporting the argument that only a moderate pay raise, if any, 
is justified, great stress has been placed upon the statistical concept of 
the average wage. It has been urged that for Federal employees this 
average wage has almost kept pace with cost-of-living increases. Can 
anyone tell over 62 percent of the general schedule employees and over 
90 percent of the CPC employees, who make less than the Federal 
average, that their compensation has kept pace with the rising cost of 
living hence they eae receive little or no increase? These people 
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who expend their working lives to conscientious and devoted service 
are not just inanimate components of selective statistics. ‘They are 
individuals facing the need to supply food, clothing, medical expenses, 
and other necessities for their families. 

It is not the increase in living costs alone which has had a depressing 
effect upon the take-home pay of Federal employees. ‘The 21% percent 
increase in retirement deduction and the tremendous increase in in- 
come-tax withholding have contributed heavily to the shrinkage of 
their net earnings. All these factors combine to place significant 
strain upon the employee’s family budget. Large numbers of Federal 
employees find it necessary to work more than one job to make ends 
meet and many of their wives have been forced into the labor market 
despite pressing home Repeat Many have been forced to 
increase their outstanding debts in an effort to finance the family day 
to day expenses. 

The administration has proposed its own program for alleviating 
this unfortunate situation. I feel, however, that the administration’s 
program offers much too little. 

Let us look at the President’s proposal. According to the plan set 
forth by the Civil Service Commission, almost 13 percent of the Fed 
eral employees under general schedule and over 53 percent of the 
employees under the CPC schedule would receive absolutely no in- 
crease at all. Employees in the grade GS 3, representing 21.5 percent 
of all general schedule employees, would receive an increase of about 
1. 18 per pay period ; eoErns in gre ade G 5S 4, re prese nting Ae 1 (tc 


period, and | the 10 pe reent of gener: "i se chedule e wat yas es in gr: vi GS 5 
would receive only $5.62 more per pay period. In other words, over 
60 percent of all employees under the general schedule would receive 
increases of less than $5.63 per pay period and 13 percent would receive 
no increase at all. 

As an alternative to the administration proposal, I endorse H. R. 
4556 (Withrow bill) which grants to classified employees increases 
ranging from $400 for employees in grade G S 3 to $1, 000 for employees 
in grade GS 15 and from $300 for CPC 1 to $935 for CPC 10. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Postal employees, comprising about 20 percent of all Federal 
workers, are sorely in need of pay increases. In addition to problems 
faced by other Federal workers, the mechanical necessities of postal 
service often require long hours of study after official working hours. 
The Postmaster General in testifying at the appropriations hearings 
for the fiscal year 1954 noted that ‘the: workload per postal employee is 
expected to increase with the constant rise in demands upon the postal 
service. For the fiscal year 1954 there was an anticipated increase of 
4 percent in the volume of mail with provision in the budget for only 
a 1.5 percent increase in manpower. 

In considering postal pay increases, as in the case of Federal em 
ployees generally, there has been great reliance upon statistical com 
parisons ‘of the aver age wage, The lack of reality in these comparisons 
is conceded in the report prepared for the Post Office Department by 
George Fry & Associates, Inc. The report notes that the “average 
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post office earnings are in most cases near or at the maximum of the 
statutory grade or over into longevity steps.” The greater number of 
longevity increases to employees of long tenure the higher the average 
wage. Hence the mere passage of time can and has made statistical 
comparison with industrial wages more favorable in spite of the con- 
tinued substandard wages of a large sector of postal employees. 

Statistical charts included in the Fry report represent the average 
wage for regular clerks and letter carriers as approximately $78 per 
week or $4,056 per annum. Yet post office payroll statistics indicate 
that at least 39 percent of all “regulars,” 38 percent of regular clerks 
and 36 percent of regular letter carriers make less than $4,000 per 
year. 

While it has been emphasized that postal pay increases have gener- 
ally kept pace with increases in the cost of living, little attention seems 
to have been given to actual dollars-and-cents comparisons between the 
take-home pay of most postal employees and the actual cost of living 
at a given time. The Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1951 estimated the 
minimum figure at which an urban family of 4 (parents and 2 chil- 
dren) could be maintained adequately though modestly. This esti- 
mate ranged from $3,812 in New Orleans to $4,454 in the District of 
Columbia. A 1953 survey made by the Bureau of National Affairs 
computed the national minimum for maintaining an urban family of 
four at $4,255. If these figures are even close approximations, we are 
forced to the conclusion that nearly 40 percent of the regular postal 
employees have insufficient income to support a family of average 
size. These figures are extremely significant in view of the heavy con- 
centration of clerks and letter carriers in urban areas. 

The need for a substantial pay increase is obvious. Yet, under the 
plan proposed by the Post Office Department, at least 132,000 postal 
employees would receive raises ranging from $10 to $85 per year. 

The situation, it seems to me, cannot be corrected by a mere classi- 
fication scheme. Though there is obvious need to develop a wage scale 
providing rates commensurate with responsibility, the need to pro- 
vide a living wage for the bulk of postal employees should not be 
sacrificed for the sake of symmetry in managerial or organizational 
pattern. In an effort to bring back the historical differential between 
various levels of job classification, I should certainly at some later date 
favor a proposal increasing pay scales up through the grades. At the 
present time, however, T feel that the urgent necessity is to provide the 
substantial increases that the expenses of day-to-day existence and 
the morale of the postal service demand. H. R. 2344, introduced by 
Representative Withrow of Wisconsin, would fill this need and hence 
has my support. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Crverserc. Mr. Chairman, I want to add my testimony to those 
advocating a pay increase for our faithful postal workers. 

T am one of those who feels that the majority of our postal workers 
are not receiving sufficient remuneration at the present time. 

T would also like to state that I have studied the report of George 
Fry & Associates and cannot reconcile the situation among postal 
employees in my Congressional District with some of the findings of 
that group. Therefore T hope the committee will move slowly and 
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considerately, as I know it will, before putting some of these recom- 
mendations into operation. 

There are many factors to be considered in comparing a postal 
employee with other workers. In the first place the Government has 
determined that he must meet certain standards and to ascertain 
whether he meets these standards he must pass a civil service exam- 
ination. 

Postal folk are specialists in their field. Take the letter carrier, 
for instance. He must have a knowledge of the neighborhood in 
which he delivers the mail. He is a walking “who’s who” for the 
area, He must practically be a cryptographer in his ability to 
decipher names and addresses on many occasions and get the letter 
to the proper address. As a Nation we have come to believe “the 
mail must go through” and we actually expect its delivery in spite 
of fire and high water so the mail carrier trudges through rain, tae 
or snow or through the scorching sun to deliver our letters. 

When he wears out his shoes walking over the hard pavements of 
our routes, the new pair he buys is bought from his earnings. Uncle 
Sam tells him he must wear a distinctive uniform but Uncle Sam 
doesn’t pay for the uniform he requires of the mailman. Neither 
does he pay for its upkeep. It all comes from the postman’s wages. 
Similar instances of underpay could be cited in other branches of 
the postal service. 

Unlike the worker in industry, to whom some have unfairly com- 
pared postal workers in some instances, he has a fixed salary that 
doesn’t automatically rise under a cost-of-living formula when the 
Government says that there has been such an increase. 

One of my hometown postal workers in Bay City appropriately 
describes the situation this way : 

I make $3,600 a year and after the cost of pension, hospitalization, uniforms 
and their upkeep, is taken from my pay it doesn’t leave much for savings. Liv- 
ing in an industrial area like Bay City keeps prices of rent and homes beyond 
reach. When I entered the postal service the pay was just about average with 
other workers, but since then the cost of living has gone up, whereas our pay has 
been rather steady. Increases have been granted to labor by new labor union 
contracts and by use of Government cost of living scale. Last year prices reached 
an alltime high but Government workers got no raise. 

I have received a great number of similar letters. 

I am sure this Congress will give our postal workers the overdue 
pay increase to which I believe they are justly entitled. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES G. POLK, OF OHIO 


Mr. Poix. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Servicec, I wish to submit the following 
statement in support of the bill introduced by Congressman Withrow, 
H. R. 2344, to adjust the salaries of postmasters, supervisors, and 
employees in the field service of the Post Office Department. I am 
firmly convinced that an upward adjustment in these salaries is long 
overdue, and I appreciate the opportunity of expressing my views 
on this subject to your committee. 

In the first place, I wish to state that in my opinion, of the various 
legislative proposals on this subject that have been presented to your 
committee, H. R. 2344 is the most just and equitable approach to 
the problem of increasing salaries in the lower grades of the postal 
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service where salary increases are most greatly needed. At present, 
because of the existing low salaries in the lower postal grades, many 
postal employees in these grades are forced to take other jobs in order 
to supplement their postal pay. In the district that I represent, I 
know of numerous instances where postal employees have been forced 
to accept jobs as clerks in grocery stores on weekends. Others have 
been forced to take jobs as taxi drivers and in some instances postal 
employees have accepted jobs at common labor during the periods 
they were not employed at the post office in order to have sufficient 
funds to meet the financial obligations which confront them. 

This is an intolerable situation in many areas and one which Con- 
gress should remedy at the earliest possible opportunity. 

I believe that the members of this committee will agree with me 
that the men under classified civil service, known as postal employees, 
are carefully chosen and undergo one of the strictest apprenticeship 
courses of training given to any group of workers. When they are 
appointed they start facing mail under the watchful care of dispatch- 
ing and distribution clerks until they learn the different classes of 
mail and learn to see that it is properly marked and handled. They 
first are taught how to hang sacks and pouches for mail dispatch, 
then they learn to place box mail in the post-office boxes, and later, 
distribution and all the various forms of facing slips and labels and 
receipts. They are under a strenuous speed memory training test all 
the time to prove their familiarity with all the regulations written in 
the Postal Laws and Regulations, the Postal Guide, the Post Office 
Manual and the Division train or dispatching schedules. 

They have to take city and State sorting scheme examinations, 
study rules and regulations, changes of address, box changes, schedule 
dispatch changes, and the changes Tuesdays and Thursday of each 
week as outlined in the Postal Bulletins. 

Post-office employees pay the premium on their bonds, buy their dis- 
patching stamps for their facing slips, buy their own equipment for 
the case examinations and cards for the examinations, all of which 
involves considerable financial outlay in addition to a considerable 
use of time for which they are not reimbursed. 

For example, they do their study at home on their own time. Ex- 
perienced, trained postal clerks are trained specialists like doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, pipefitters, electricians, and so forth, and it is 
my firm conviction they should be paid salaries commensurate with 
the service they render to the public. 

Presently, because of the extremely low salaries in many of the 
post-office grades, capable experienced postal employees are leaving 
the service daily to accept more remunerative positions in other lines 
of work. This is an undesirable situation and can only be remedied 
by increasing the salaries of postal employees. 

I strongly urge that your committee favorably report the bill 2344 
in order that the entire membership of the House may have an op- 
portunity to vote on it. ; 

I also wish to urge favorable consideration of the bill H. R. 4556 
to increase the basic rates of compensation of other officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. This bill, like H. R. 2344, pro- 
vides for larger increases in the salary of those who are working 
in the lower grades, and these are the Federal employees who most 
need salary increases at this time. 
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The cost-of-living index indicates that costs for rent, food, and in 
fact most of all necessary living expenses are advancing and conse- 
quently salary adjustments are vreatly needed at this time. 

I strongly Ti your favorable consideration of H. R. 4556 along 
with H. R. 234 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOMER THORNBERRY, OF TEXAS 


Mr. THornperry. Mr. Chairman, first of all let me thank you and 
the members of this committee for the opportunity to be heard and 
to express my feeling that there is a great need at this time for legis- 
lation providing an adequate increase in the salaries paid to ‘the 
employees of the Federal Government. 

I have had the privilege of serving on this committee. I know 
that you, Mr. Chairman, and the other members—those with whom 
I had the pleasure of serving and those who have come on this com- 
mittee since I left it—are going to give careful consideration to this 
need. I cannot help but tell you that I realize that you have a very 
difficult problem, and at the same time say that I know you are going 
to do what you think is right for all of our fine, conscientious public 
employees 

In these days of high prices, it is virtually impossible for Federal 
employees—both post: al and classified—to provide for themselves and 
their families on the income they now receive. In fact, from what 
many of them have told me in person and from their many letters, 
they have found it necessary to seek additional employment in order 
to meet the demands of the present high cost of living. 

May I emphasize that I do not believe that any group of employees, 
wherever they are employed, would be selfish enough to urge that 
they should receive an increase in their salaries when ‘other employ ees 
who receive comparable incomes would be excluded from receiving 
comparable increases. I do not believe that this committee and the 
Congress would be taking the right or the fair action if they increase 
the salaries of one group of employees without providing a com- 
parable increase to other groups in similar income brackets. 

Therefore, in view of the fact that Federal salaries have not 
increased since July 1951, I respectfully urge that this committee 
give favorable consideration to providing an adequate increase to 
our postal and classified employees, which would enable them to 
meet the increase in the cost of living that has occurred since that 
date. 

Thank you. 





STATEMENT OF HON. SIDNEY A. FINE, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Fine. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have this opportunity to 
say a word in behalf of our Federal employees. These workers are 
faithful, competent employees who are giving uniformly devoted and 
efficient service to all of us in the performance of the essential activ- 
ities of Government. Too often our Government employees have not 
received adequate compensation, and the fact that they have stuck 
to their jobs and continued to perform excellent work in the face 
of it is a tribute to their loyalty and sense of public responsibility. 

Federal employees have been underpaid for a long time, but their 
financial plight is now more desperate than ever. They are caught 
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in a squeeze between rising prices and a fixed income. Like the postal 
workers, many other Federal employees have found it necessary to 
seek additional work to pay for the basic necessities of rent, food, 
clothing, and medical care. Luxuries are out of the question, and it 
is impossible to save for the future. I know of some cases where in 
order to maintain a decent standard of living, these workers have 
been compelled to deprive their children of the educational benefits 
which have been planned for them and to which I feel they are 


entitled. 

Federal employees cannot strike or engage in political activity to 
obtain an increase in salary. They have no recourse except to rely 
on the fairness of Congress. Our Government employees are entitled 
to the higher wages they need to bring up their families in the Amer- 
ican way. I hope, therefore, that your committee will give favorable 
consideration to legislation providing an increase in salary without 


further delay. ; 
(Statements submitted by Hon. Howard 8. Miller, of Kansas; 


Hon. B. W. Kearney, of New York; Hon. John F. Thompson, State 
representative and Hon. Maurice A. Donohue, State senator of 


Massachusetts : ) 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1954. 
Hon. Epwakp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 

My Dear CoLLeaGuE: As you are well aware, I am sure more so than any other 
Member of Congress, members of the various postal employees organizations are 
very earnest in their desires for an increase in salaries commensurate with the 
rise in the cost of living that has taken place within the last 2 or 3 years and 
seems to be still going on. 

I know how desirous the present administration is to hold down, or even cur- 
tail, the expense of operating the Government, and I know that you are going 
along with the administration in this regard as I am also endeavoring to do. 
However, I think we can all agree that the salaries paid to Government em- 
ployees do not constitute a major part of the expense of operating the United 
States Government, and that the salaries of all Federal employees should be at 
least equal to the remuneration that men of similar ability and duties receive 
in private enterprise. This being true, their desire for increase in compensa- 
tion to meet changed conditions is not without justification. 

Very truly yours, 
Howakp S. MILLer, 
Member of Congress. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., April 2, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Unfortunately, I was unable to appear personally 
before the committee in order to indicate my support of the bill introduced by 
Hon. Gardner R. Withrow, H. R. 2344, which provides for a straight across-the- 
board $800-a-year-increase for postal employees. 

_ I support this bill for many reasons including the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing which has reduced the real wages of the post office employees to such a point 
that it is necessary for an immediate readjustment. 

I would appreciate it if this letter might be made a part of the record showing 
that I support the above-named legislation. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


B. W. Kearney, 
Member of Congress. 
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STATEMENT OF STATE REPRESENTATIVE JOHN F. THOMPSON AND STATE SENATOR 
MAvuRICcCE A. DONOHUE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, PRESENTED TO THE House Com- 
MITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CiIviIL SERVICE 


As you are aware, to each session of Congress there is presented certain bills 
that, although dressed to appear fair and just, are nevertheless designed to 
deprive Federal employees of their rights, their benefits, or of a just wage. 
To this session of Congress such a bill has been presented by Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield as a so-called Reclassification Act. 

The Postmaster General claims that his bill is based on the findings in the 
Frye report and will allow his Department to correct inequities in the postal 
system. These inequities, he claims, result in underpayment of those in position 
of responsibility, and this, he states, is his only reason for wishing reclassifica- 
tion. My study of this bill has convinced me that this is not his sole reason, 
and his statements are designed to mislead the Members of Congress and the 
general public. 

Mr. Summerfield is well aware that the Frye report was compiled after a very 
few men had spent but a short time in study of the vast and complex postal 
system. Mr. Summerfield is too astute a businessman to base anything on such 
a cursory investigation; so it is quite evident that he is using the Frye report 
to put some preconceived plan into operation. 

The question of what is really behind this Reclassification Act is soon answered 
by the several public statements of the Postmaster General. He states that 
carriers and clerks should not be granted a pay raise; and implies that they are 
already overpaid. He believes that postmasters, supervisors, and some others 
should be given substantial raises, and obviously means by “some others” the 
Department heads in Washington, appointed by him. 

At first glance this bill would appear to bring an increase to many postal 
employees in the larger offices. But if the act became law and interpreted 
for the benefit of the Department, the majority of these classifications would 
become a joke. The first indication of this was when the Postmaster General 
stated that if an employee in the lower classification performed the duties of a 
person in a higher classification he would be paid at the lower rate for service 
of 90 days or less. With the power requested by the Postmaster General he 
could easily decide that if a person of lower classification could perform these 
duties, that job should be downgraded. 

Mr. Summerfield’s course of action is, to me, frightening and definitely un- 
American. In his opinion clerks and carriers are mere automatons designed to 
earry out the instructions and to be guided by the wisdom of their superiors in the 
upper echelons of the Department. I have had many contacts with both clerks 
and carriers and have found them intelligent, honest, hardworking people, 
very loyal to their country and to the postal system. The majority of these 
people could, during the past decade, have earned a great deal more money in 
private industry. But their loyalty to the postal service and their desire for 
the security previously offered by civil service kept them in the postal system. 
I am sure that their Postmaster General’s actions and opinions have been a real 
blow to their morale. 

When a new plan of procedure is offered to the Government you can generally 
find a counterpart in industry in operation in some other country. By and large, 
I would say that the only counterpart to Postmaster General Summerfield’s plan 
is the farm system forced on the farmers in Russia. In that system the peasants 
do the work and raise the calluses while the commissar and his selected under- 
lings take the bows and the easy living. I am sure that if this reclassification 
of the postal system comes into being every other branch of the Government 
will be reclassified in like manner. 

With these thoughts in mind and the best interests of the country close to my 
heart, I urge you to bend every effort to the defeat of this bill. I also urge 
that you aid the postal employees to obtain the salary increase that they have 
requested and which they well deserve. 


Mr. Dowpy. With regard to the testimony we had the other day 
about the 18-percent solnaiian from the average post office employ- 
ee’s salary for income-tax purposes, yesterday I had here on my 
desk a statement which was furnished about what the withholding 
actually was. I would like it to be inserted. 
Mr. Loanen. T have a copy of it. 
45976—54—vol. 2—40 
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Mr. Dowpy. I think it should go in the record in connection with 
Mr. Messer’s testimony. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, that statement will be inserted 
at this point in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
Washington 25, D. O., March 24, 1954. 


TAX PAYMENTS 


A reference was made at yesterday’s hearings to income taxes paid by postal 
employees. A laborer earning $3,270 a year and having 3 dependents (4 deduc- 
tions) has about 3 percent of his salary deducted for Federal income taxes while 
one with no dependents (1 deduction) would pay about 14.5 percent. Deduc- 
tions for an employee earning about $4,000 a year would amount to about 6 
percent if he had 3 dependents and about 15.5 percent if he had no dependents. 

This does not include deductions for retirement. 


The Cuarmman. The committee is adjourned until next Tuesday 
at 10 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 11: 50 a. m. the committee was adjourned. ) 
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FEDERAL SALARIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


TUESDAY, APRIL 6, 1954 


House or Representatives, 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orrice anD Crvin SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The meeting will be in order. 

The committee will continue its hearings on the question of increase 
in salaries, wages, and other benefits for those employed in the Gov- 
ernment service, including those in the postal service. 

We have before us a bill containing proposals of the Postmaster 
General, being H. R. 8648. 

(H. R. 8648, the bill under consideration, is as follows:) 


[H. R. 8648, 83d Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To establish for postmasters, officers, and employees in the postal field service an 
equitable system for classification of positions and determination of rates of basic 
compensation, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Postal 
Field Service Classification Act of 1954.” 


TITLE I—DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 101. It is the purpose of this Act to establish a basis for the fair and 
equitable treatment of employees in the postal field service by providing a plan 
for the classification of the positions of such employees and for rates of basic 
compensation for such positions, whereby, in determining the rate of basic com- 
pensation which an employee shall receive, (1) the principle of equal pay for 
substantially equal work shall be followed, and (2) variations in rates of basic 
compensation paid to different employees shall be in proportion to substantial 
differences in the difficulty, responsibility, and qualification requirements of the 
work performed and to the contributions of employees to efficiency and economy 
in the service. 


TITLE II—DEFINITIONS, COVERAGE, AND EXEMPTIONS 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 201. (a) For the purposes of this Act, the term— 

(1) “postal field service” means all operations and organization units of the 
Post Office Department except the departmental operations carried on and 
organization units situated in the national headquarters offices of the Post Office 
Department ; 

(2) “employee,” unless the context otherwise indicates, includes postmasters, 
officers, supervisors, and all other persons employed in the postal field service, 
regardless of title; 

(3) “position” means the work, consisting of the duties and responsibilities, 
assignable to an employee; and 

(4) “grade” includes all positions which (although different with respect to 
kind and subject matter of work) are sufficiently equivalent as to (A) level of 
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difficulty and responsibility, and (B) level of qualification requirements of the 
work, to warrant the inclusion of such positions within one range of rates of 
basic compensation as specified in title IV. 

(b) Unless the context otherwise indicates, any reference in this Act to a 
rate of basic compensation includes longevity step increases under section 504. 


COVERAGE AND EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 202. (a) Subject to the exemptions specified in subsection (b), this Act 
shall apply to all positions and employees in the postal field service. 

(b) This Act shall not apply to persons who provide services for the Post 
Office Department on a fee, contract, job, or piecework basis. As used in this 
subsection, the word “persons” shall have the meaning prescribed for such word 
in section 1 of title 1 of the United States Code. 


TITLE III—CLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS AND PREPARATION OF 
STANDARDS 


CLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS 


Sec. 301. The Postmaster General shall place each position in its appropriate 
grade in conformance with standards established by him under section 302. 
The basis for determining the grade in which each position shall be placed shall 
be the level of difficulty, responsibility, and qualification requirements of the 
work of such position. Whenever the facts warrant, the Postmaster General 
may change any position which he has placed in a grade under this section 
from such grade to another grade. Actions of the Postmaster General under 
this section shall be the bases for the payment of compensation and for personnel 
transactions, 


PREPARATION OF STANDARDS 


Sec. 302. (a) The Postmaster General shall prepare standards for placing 
positions in their appropriate grades. In such standards the Postmaster General 
shall (1) define the various positions that exist in the postal field service in 
terms of duties and responsibilities; (2) establish qualification requirements 
for all entrance positions; (3) establish the official position titles; and (4) 
identify the grades in which such positions are placed. Such standards shall 
be available for inspection by employees. 

(b) The Postmaster General shall keep such standards up to date. From 
time to time he may revise, supplement, or abolish existing standards, or prepare 
new standards, so that, as nearly as may be practicable, positions existing at 
any given time within the postal field service will be covered by current standards. 

(c) The official position titles established under subsection (a) shall be 
used for personnel, budget, and fiscal purposes, but this requirement shall not 
prevent the use of organizational or. other titles for internal administration, 
public convenience, law enforcement, or similar purposes. 

(d) The qualification requirements referred to in subsection (a) for any 
position shall be those practical minimum qualifications of experience, mental 
and physical skills and abilities, and education, which are essential to the proper 
performance of the work of such position. 


TITLE IV—BASIC COMPENSATION SCHEDULE 
BASIC COMPENSATION SCHEDULE 


Sec. 401. (a) There is hereby established a schedule of per annum rates of 
basie compensation for positions in the postal field service which shall be known 
as the Postal Field Service Schedule (the symbol for which shall be “PFS’”). 
The rates contained in such schedule shall replace all rates of basic salary in 
the postal field service in effect immediately prior to the effective date of this 
Act, except as otherwise provided by this Act. Such schedule shal} not include 
longevity step-increases under section 504. 
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(b) Such schedule is as follews: 


Per annum rates and steps 





Grade — - - - - —— 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

oe $2, 750 | | $2,940 | $3,025 | $3,130 | $3,225 | $3,320 
ei. 2, 960 | | 3,160] 3,260) 3,360) 3,460 3, 560 
ae 3, 210 | | 3,430 | 3,540) 3,650) 3,760 3, 870 
ac 3, 480 | | 8,710 | 3,825 | 3,940| 4,055 4,170 
6_. | 3, 780 | | 4,040) 4,170| 4,300| 4,430 4, 560 
6.. 4,140 4,420 | 4,560 4,700| 4,840 4, 980 
4, 510 | 4,820 | 4,975 | 5,130) 5,285 5, 440 
8_. 4, 990 | 5,330 | 5,500| 5,670!| 5,840 6, 010 
9__ 5, 490 | 5,860 | 6,045! 6,230| 6,415 6, 600 
10 6, 030 | 6,430] 6,630] 6,830! 7,030 7, 230 
11 6, 700 7,140 | 7,360! 7,580] 7,800 8, 020 
12 7, 430 7,920 | 8,165 | 8,410] 8,655 8, 900 
13 8, 250 | 8,900 | 9,075 | 9,350! 9, 625 9, 900 
14 9, 160 9,770 | 10,075 | 10,380 | 10,685 | 10,990 
15 | 10,170 | 10,850 | 11,190 | 11,530 | 11,870 | 12,210 
16 11, 225 | 11,600 | 11,975 | 12.350 | 12,725 | 13,100 | 13,475 
17 12, 570 | 1: 13, 410 | 13,830 | 14,250 | 14,670 | 14,810 
18 14, 080 14, 800 
19 14, 800 | 
20 14, 800 | 


ADJUSTMENT OF FORMER SALARY RATES TO BASIC COMPENSATION SCHEDULE 


Sec. 402. (a) Each employee who, on the effective date of this Act, would 
have earned a higher automatic salary grade increase for his position if this 
Act had not been enacted, shall have the amount of such salary increase added 
to his rate of basic salary which is in effect immediately prior to such effective 
date, and such increase shall constitute a part of such basic salary for purposes 
of adjustment of such basic salary to the rates of compensation contained in 
the Postal Field Service Schedule as provided in subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) The rate of basic salary (exclusive of longevity step-increases) of each 
employee which is in effect immediately prior to the effective date of this Act 
shall be adjusted to the rates of basic compensation contained in the Postal Field 
Service Schedule in the following manner: 

(1) The level of difficulty, responsibility, and qualification requirements of the 
work of the position of each employee shall be reviewed and, on the basis of such 
review, such position shall be allocated to the appropriate grade of the Postal 
Field Service Schedule. 

(2) The rate of basic salary of each employee shall be compared with the 
range of rates of basic compensation assigned to that grade of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule to which the position of such employee is allocated. 

(3) If the rate of basic salary of such employee is equal to any rate of basic 
compensation assigned to that grade of the Postal Field Service Schedule to 
which the position of such employee is allocated, such rate of basic compensation 
shall be established as the new rate of basic compensation for such employee 
in the postal Field Service Schedule. 

(4) If the rate of basic salary of such employee is less than the entrance rate 
of basic compensation of that grade of the Postal Field Service Schedule to which 
his position is allocated, such entrance rate of basic compensation shall be estab- 
lished as the new rate of basic compensation for such employee in the Postal 
Field Service Schedule. 

(5) If the rate of basic salary of such employee falls between any two rates 
within the range of rates of basic compensation assigned to that grade of the 
Postal Field Service Schedule to which his position is allocated, the higher of 
such two rates within such range shall be established as the new rate of basic 
compensation for such employee in the Postal Field Service Schedule. 

(6) If the rate of basic salary of such employee is greater than the highest 
rate in the range of rates of basic compensation assigned to that grade of the 
Postal Field Service Schedule to which the position of such employee is allocated, 
such rate of basic salary shall be established as the new rate of basic compensa- 
tion for such employee. 
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(c) When the new rate of basic compensation for an employee has been estab- 
lished under subsection (b), each longevity step-increase which such employee 
has earned prior to the effective date of this Act shall be added to the rate of 
basic compensation of such employee and shall constitute a longevity step-increase 
under section 504, 


RATES OF COMPENSATION FOR CERTAIN POSITIONS IN MAIL EQUIPMENT SHOPS 


Sec. 403. The Postmaster General is authorized to establish the rates of basic 
compensation, and overtime and other differential rates of compensation, for 
positions of skilled trades employees in the mail equipment shops as determined 
by the Postmaster General, in accordance with the prevailing rates, and to change 
such rates of compensation from time to time in accordance with changes in the 
prevailing rates. Such employees shall be excluded from the Postal Field Service 
Schedule, title V, and sections 703 and 704. 


PROHIBITION ON REDUCTION OF FORMER SALARY RATES 


Sec. 404. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to reduce the per annum or 
hourly rate of basic compensation of any employee on the rolls on the effective 
date of this Act to an amount less than his rate of basic salary immediately prior 
to such date, so long as such employee is assigned to perform and does perform 
work of the same level of difficulty, responsibility, and qualification requirements 
as the work which he was performing immediately prior to such date. 


TITLE V—STEP-INCREASES 
WITHIN-GRADE STEP-INCREASES 


Sec. 501. (a) Each employee occupying a position allocated to grade PFS-7 
or lower of the Postal Field Service Schedule who has not attained the maximum 
scheduled rate of basic compensaiton of such grade shall be advanced in compen- 
sation successively to the next higher rate of such grade at the beginning of the 
next pay period following the completion of each fifty-two calendar weeks of 
satisfactory service, subsject to the following conditions: 

(1) That no equivalent increase in compensation from any cause was received 
during such period, execpt increase made pursuant to section 504. 

(2) That his current performance is satisfactory under standards established 
by the Postmaster General. 

(3) That the benefit of successive step-increases shall be preserved, under 
regulations issued by the Postmaster General, for employees whose continues 
service is interrupted by service with the Armed Forces or to comply with a war 
transfer as defined by the Civil Service Commission. 

(b) Each employee whose position is allocated to grade PFS-8 or higher shall 
be advanced in compensation to and including step 4 of his grade in the manner 
provided in subsection (a), counting the entrance compensation of his grade as 
step 1. 

(c) Advancement of any employee referred to in subsection (b) to steps higher 
than step 4, exclusive of longevity step-increases, shall be granted on the basis 
of superior performance under regulations to be issued by the Postmaster 
General, but no such employee shall be eligible for more than one such step- 
increase within the time period specified in subsection (a). 


CREDITABLE SERVICE FOR PURPOSES OF WITHIN-GRADE STEP-INCREASES 


Sec. 502. (a) Each employee whose rate of basic compensation is contained in 
the Postal Field Service Schedule (whether a permanent, substitute, indefinite, 
or temporary employee) shall be eligible to earn within-grade step-increases 
in accordance with this title, except those temporary employees who are hired 
for intermittent periods of less than ninety days. In case any such temporary 
employee is appointed to a status in which he is eligible to earn within-grade 
step-increases, the last intermittent service performed by him in a unit of less 
than ninety days shall be creditable service for purposes of his within-grade step- 
increases, if such intermittent service is continuous to the date of such appoint- 
ment. Each employee who is changed to a permanent status shall retain credit 
for each within-grade step-increase earned by him while in a status other than 
permanent, including all waiting time served by him after his last within-grade 
step-increase. 
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(b) For purposes of within-grade step-increases, each substitute employee 
shall be credited with one calendar week for each whole workweek that such 
substitute employee has been on the role as a substitute since his last promotion 
as a substitute or appointment as a substitute, whichever is later. When a regular 
employee has been reduced to a substitute status, the weeks of service as a regu- 
lar employee shall be included with the workweeks served as a substitute to 
determine the date he will be eligible for a within-grade step-increase under 
section 501 (a) or section 501 (b) of this Act. The within-grade step-increase 
of a substitute employee shall be withheld two calendar weeks for each continuous 
two workweeks such employee is absent on leave without pay and not available 
for duty. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CREDIT FOR PAST SERVICE FOR PURPOSES OF WITHIN-GRADE 
STEP-INCREASES 


Sec. 503. (a) Each employee who, immediately prior to the effective date of 
this Act, was in an automatic grade lower than the maximum salary grade for 
his position, shall receive credit, for purposes of his first within-grade step 
increase under this Act, for any time served in such position since his last 
automatic promotion. 

(b) Each employee who, immediately prior to the effective date of this Act, 
was in the maximum salary grade for his position, shall start his waiting 
period of fifty-two weeks for his first within-grade step-increase under this Act 
on such effective date. 

(c) Each employee to whom section 402 (a) applies shall start his waiting 
period of fifty-two weeks for his first within-grade step-increase under this Act 
on the effective date of this Act. 

(d) Each employee who was not in an automatic salary grade immediately 
prior to the effective date of this Act shall start his waiting period of fifty-two 
weeks for his first within-grade step-increase under this Act on such effective 
date. 

(e) This section shall not operate to increase the compensation of any employee 
above the maximum scheduled rate of his new grade. 


LONGEVITY STEP-INCREASES 


Sec. 504. (a) There are hereby established for each employee to whom this 
Act applies longevity steps A, B, and C. The rate of basic compensation of each 
employee shall be increased by $100 per annum for each advancement to a 
longevity step; except that in the case of each postmaster of a post office of the 
fourth class the rate of basic compensation shall be increased by 5 per centum 
per annum or $100 per annum, whichever is the lesser, for each advancement 
to a longevity step. 

(b) Each employee shall be assigned to longevity step A at the beginning of 
the pay period following the completion of thirteen years of service, to longevity 
step B at the beginning of the pay period following the completion of eighteen 
years of service, and to longevity step C at the beginning of the pay period follow 
ing the completion of twenty-five years of service. 

(c) In determining longevity credit for the purposes of subsection (b), there 
shall be credited— 

(1) all time on the rolls (except time on the rolls as a substitute rural 
earrier) in the postal field service or in the Post Office Department; 

(2) all time on the rolls in the custodial service of the Department of the 
Treasury continuous to the date of the transfer of the employee to the 
custodial service of the Post Office Department in accordance with Executive 
Order Numbered 6166, dated June 10, 1933; 

(3) all time on the rolls as a special-delivery messenger at a first-class 
post office; and 

(4) all time on the rolls as a clerk in a third-class post office for which 
payment is made from authorized allowances. 


In the case of an employee whose continuous service in the postal field service 
or in the departmental service of the Post Office Department shall have been 
interrupted by service with the Armed Forces, or to comply with a war transfer 
as defined by the Civil Service Commission, all time engaged in service with the 
Armed Forces or in service on war transfer shall be credited, and pro rata credit 
shall be given for the time engaged in service with the Armed Forces and in 
service on war transfer. Service specified in this subsection shall be credited 
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on the basis of one week for each whole workweek the employee has been on 
the rolls. All such service shall be credited, whether continuous or intermittent, 
except that credit shall not be allowed for time on the rolls under a temporary 
appointment unless such time on the rolls is continuous for one year or more, or 
unless continuous to the date of appointment as a substitute or regular employee. 

(d) Employees on the rolls on the effective date of this Act who are entitled 
to promotion credit for longevity purposes under section 2 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide uniform longevity promotional grades for the postal field 
service,” approved May 3, 1950 (Public Law 500, Kighty-first Congress), shall 
retain all rights established or continued under such section as though such 
section had remained in effect. 


TITLE VI—GENERAL COMPENSATION RULES 
APPOINTMENTS 


Sec. 601. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b), all appointments of em- 
ployees new to the postal field service shall be made at the entrance rate of the 
appropriate grade. 

(b) In the discretion of the Postmaster General, any individual who has been 
employed in a civilian capacity in any branch of the Government may be 
appointed to that step in the appropriate grade of the Postal Field Service Sched- 
ule which is less than one full step above the highest rate of basic compensation 
which he received from the United States. 


CHANGE OF POSITION OR EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Sec. 602. (a) The rate of basic compensation to be received by any employee 
shall be governed by regulations issued by the Postmaster General in conformity 
with this Act when— 

(1) he is transferred from any position to which this Act applies to an- 
other such position in the same grade or to another such position in a lower 
grade ; 

(2) he is reinstated, reappointed, or reemployed ; 

(3) his type of appointment is changed ; 

(4) his employment status is otherwise changed ; and 

(5) his position is changed from one grade to another grade. 

(b) Any employee who is promoted or transferred to a position in a higher 
grade shall receive basic compensation at the lowest rate of such higher grade 
which exceeds his existing rate of basic compensation by not less than one 
within-grade step-increase of the grade from which he is promoted or transferred. 
If, in the case of any employee so promoted or transferred who is receiving basic 
compensation at a rate in excess of the maximum scheduled rate for his grade, 
there is no rate in such higher grade which is at least one within-grade step- 
increase above his existing rate of basic compensation, he shall receive (1) the 
maximum scheduled rate of such higher grade, or (2) his existing rate of basic 
compensation, if such existing rate is the higher. As used in this subsection, 
the term “basic compensation” shall not include longevity step-increases under 
section 504. 

COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 608. Each temporary employee who is hired for a continuous period, of 
less than ninety days shall receive compensation at the entrance rate of the grade 
of the position to which he is appointed. 


QUALIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR POSITIONS 
Sec. 604. After the effective date of this Act, each employee who is to be 
appointed, transferred, or promoted shall meet the qualification requirements 


referred to in section 302 (a) and (d) for the position to which he is to be 
appointed, transferred, or promoted. 


TITLE VII—PAY ADMINISTRATION 


PAY PERIODS AND COMPUTATION OF RATES OF BASIC COMPENSATION 


Sec. 701. (a) The compensation of per annum rate employees shall be paid 
in twenty-six installments. Each such installment shall be the compensation for 
a pay period of two weeks. The compensation of hourly rate substitute em- 
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ployees and other hourly rate employees shall be computed for each pay period 
of two weeks on the basis of the number of hours of work performed by such 
employees during such pay period, 

(b) To compute an hourly rate for per annhim employees, or for hourly rate 
employees other than substitute employees, the per annum rate shall be divided 
by 2080. 

(c) To compute a daily rate for per annum employees, the hourly rate shall 
be multiplied by the number of daily hours of service required. 

(d) To compute an hourly rate for substitute employees, the per annum rate 
of compensation shall be divided by 2016. 

(e) All rates shall be computed to the nearest cent, counting one-half cent 
and over as a whole cent. 

(f) When a pay period for employees to whom this Act applies begins in one 
fiscal year and ends in another, the gross amount of the earnings of such employ- 
ees for such pay period may be regarded as a charge against the appropriation 
or allotment current at the end of such pay period. 


HOURS OF WORK 


Sec. 702. Except as otherwise provided in this Act, employees shall be required 
to work not more than eight hours a day. The eight hours of service shall not 
extend over a longer period than ten consecutive hours, and the schedules of duty 
of the employees shall be regulated accordingly. 


COMPENSATORY TIME, OVERTIME, AND HOLIDAYS 


Sec. 703. (a) In emergencies or if the needs of the service require, any em- 
ployee may be employed for more than eight hours in one day, or may be scheduled 
to perform service on Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays. 

(b) Each employee in or below grade PF'S-7 shall be paid for all work in excess 
of eight hours in one day on the basis of 150 per centum of his basic hourly rate 
as computed from his basic per annum rate. 

(c) (1) Each employee in or below grade PFS-7 who performs work on 
Saturdays or Sundays shall, under regulations prescribed by the Postmaster 
General, either be granted compensatory time in an amount equal to the excess 
time worked within five working days next succeeding the Saturday or Sunday, 
or be paid on the basis of 150 per centum of his basic hourly rate as computed 
from his basic per annum rate. 

(2) If the work performed by the employees, covered by this subsection, on 
Saturdays and Sundays is less than eight hours, such service, jn the discretion of 
the Postmaster General, may be carried forward and combined with similar 
service performed on other Saturdays and Sundays. The employees may be 
allowed compensatory time for such combined service or any part thereof at any 
time, except that, whenever at least eight hours of such service has been 
accumulated, the employees shall be allowed eight hours compensatory time on 
one day within five working days next succeeding the Saturday or Sunday on 
which the total accumulated service was at least eight hours. 

(d) For time worked on a day referred to as a holiday in the Act of December 
26, 1941 (5 U. S. C., see. 87b), or on a day designated by Bxecutive order as a 
holiday for Federal employees generally, each employee in or below grade PFS-7 
shall, under regulations prescribed by the Postmaster General, either be granted 
compensatory time in an amount equal to such time worked within the next 
succeeding thirty days, or be paid his basic hourly rate as computed from his 
basie per annum rate plus premium compensation at a rate equal to such basic 
hourly rate, except that for work performed on Christmas Day such premium 
compensation shall be paid at a rate equal to 150 per centum of such basic hourly 
rate. 

(e) Each employee in or above grade PFS-8 who performs overtime or holiday 
work as described in subsections (b), (c), and (d) shall, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Postmaster General, be granted compensatory time in an amount 
equal to such overtime or holiday work. 


NIGHT WORK 


Sec. 704. Each employee who is required to perform night work shall be paid 
extra for each hour of such night work at the rate of 10 per centum of his basic 
hourly rate as computed from his basic per annum rate. Night work shall be 
defined as any work performed between the hours of 6 o’clock post meridian and 
6 o'clock ante meridiem and either standard or daylight saving time shall be used, 
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depending upon whichever time is observed where such night work is performed. 
Such differential for night work shall not be included in computing any overtime 
compensation to which the employee may be entitled. 


EXEMPTIONS OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES FROM CERTAIN PROVISIONS RELATING TO PAY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 705. (a) Sections 702, 708, and 704 shall not apply to regional or district 
managers and such other regional or district employees as may be designated by 
the Postmaster General, postmasters, post office inspectors, traveling mechanics, 
and traveling examiners of equipment and supplies. 

(b) Sections 702 and 703 shall not apply to substitute employees and to em- 
ployees in the Postal Transportation Service assigned to road duty. 

(c) Section 702 shall not apply to employees in post offices of the third class. 

(d) Section 703 shall not apply to parttime employees. 

(e) All employees within the purview of this section shall be paid on a per 
annum basis or on an hourly rate basis computed in accordance with section 701 
(b) or, in the case of substitute employees, computed in accordance with section 
701 (d). 


SUBSTITUTE EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 706. (a) The Postmaster General shall establish the conditions under 
which substitute positions may be established. 

(b) Bach substitute employee who reports for duty in compliance with an 
order of the Post Office Department shall be employed for not less than two 
hours following the hour at which such employee is ordered to report. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE POSTAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Sec. 707. (a) The Postmaster General shall organize the work of employees 
in the Postal Transportation Service who are assigned to road duty into 
regularly scheduled tours of duty. Such tours of duty shall aggregate an aver- 
age of not more than eight hours a day for two hundred and fifty two days 
a year, including allowances of time for all work required to be performed on 
layoff periods. Under regulations prescribed by the Postmaster General, such 
allowances of time for work so performed on layoff periods shall be based on 
estimates of the average time needed by the employees on their respective assign- 
ments to perform such work but shall amount to not less than fifty minutes a 
day, and not more,than one hour and thirty-five minutes a day, for two hundred 
and fifty-two days a year. No such allowance of time for work so performed 
on layoff periods shall be granted to drivers of highway post office vehicles. 

(b) Each employee in the Postal Transportation Service assigned to road duty, 
except substitute employees, who is required to perform work in excess of the 
scheduled time of his regular tour of duty as established by the Postmaster 
(eneral, shall be paid for such overtime work on the basis of 150 per centum of 
his basic hourly rate as computed from his basic per annum rate. In arriving 
at the amount of overtime to be paid at any time during the calendar year, any 
deficiencies accrued up to that time during the same calendar year shall be 
offset against any overtime work by the employee. 

(c) Substitute employees in the Postal Transportation Service assigned 
to road duty shall be paid on an hourly basis for actual work performed according 
to the time value of each trip of such road duty, including an allowance of time 
for all work required on layoff periods, to be estimated in the manner provided 
by subsection (a) in the case of regular employees assigned to road duty. 

(ad) In addition to compensation provided under this Act, the Postmaster 
General may make travel allowances in lieu of actual expenses, at fixed rates 
per annum to the employees (including substitute employees) in the Postal 
Transportation Service who are assigned to road duty in railway post office 
cars and highway post office vehicles, after the expiration of 10 hours from the 
time the initial run begins, under such regulations as the Postmaster General 
may prescribe. In no case shall such allowance exceed $6 per day. 

(e) Substitute employees in the Postal Transportation Service shall be 
credited with full time while traveling under orders of the Post Office Department 
to and from their designated headquarters to take up assignments. 
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EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCES FOR SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS 


Sec. 708. (a) In addition to the compensation provided under this Act, each 
special-delivery messenger and substitute messenger at first-class post offices 
shall be paid for automotive equipment maintenance at the rate of 7 cents per 
mile or major fraction thereof for miles traveled under the direction of the 
Post Office Department in making delivery of special-delivery mail or at the option 
of the Post Office Department at the rate of 90 cents per hour spent in making 
delivery of special-delivery mail. 

(b) Payment for such equipment maintenance shall be at the same periods 
and in the same manner as payments of regular compensation. 

(c) The Postmaster General may provide or hire vehicles under an allow- 
ance basis for use in the delivery of special-delivery mail whenever the needs 
of the postal field service so require. 


TITLE VIII—RURAL CARRIERS 
COMPENSATION OF RURAL CARRIERS 


Sec. 801. (a) The compensation of carriers in the rural delivery service shall 
be based in part on fixed compensation per annum and in part on specified rates 
per mile per annum. Such compensation shall be in accordance with the follow- 
ing schedule: 





Grades 
1 ae 4 \ ti Teg 9 
. } | } 
Carriers in rural delivery service | 
Fixed compensation per annum $1, 418) $1, 442/$1, 466/$1, 490 $1, 514'$1, 538/$1, 562/$1, 586/$1, 610 
Compensation per mile per annum for | @ | | 
each mile up to 30 miles of route... 58 60 62 64 66 68 70 72} 74 
For each mile of route over 30 miles 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20} 20 


Temporary carriers in rural delivery service on 
routes to which no regular carrier is assigned: 


Fixed compensation per annum 1,418 
Compensation per mile per annum for 

each mile up to 30 miles of route 58 am 
For each mile of route over 30 miles 20 


Temporary carriers in rural delivery service on 

routes having regular carriers absent with- 

out pay ; () 1) ( a) ( (‘) () (@) (') 
Substitute carriersin rural delivery service on | 

routes having regular carriers absent with | 

OOP iit i @ ! ( (i (4) (*) (@) 3) (') 


1 Rates authorized for the regular carrier. 


Rural carriers shall be advanced in compensation successively to the next higher 
grade at the beginning of the next pay period following the completion of each 
fifty-two calendar weeks of satisfactory service. 

(b) The grade, and credit for time served in such grade, of each rural carrier 
on the rolls on the effective date of this Act with respect to the schedule con- 
tained in subsection (a) shall be the same as his grade, and credit for time served 
in such grade, would have been with respect to the compensation schedule con- 
tained in section 11A of the Act of July 6, 1945 (Public Law 134, Seventy-ninth 
Congress), as amended, if such schedule had remained in effect. 

(c) A rural carrier serving one triweekly route shall be paid compensation 
on the basis of a route one-half the length of the route served by him. A 
rural carrier serving two triweekly routes shall be paid compensation on the 
basis of a route one-half the combined length of the two routes. 

(d) A substitute rural carrier who performs service for a regular cartier 
absent with pay shall be paid at the same rate paid the regular carrier for 
each day’s service. A temporary rural carrier serving a route in place of 
a regular carrier absent without pay shall be paid at the same rate paid the 
regular carrier. A temporary rural carrier serving a route for which there 
is no regular carrier shall be paid at the rate of compensation provided for 
a carrier of grade 1 for the route on which service is performed. 

(e) A temporary rural carrier serving a rural route during the vacancy 
created by the induction of the regular carrier into the Armed Forces of the 
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United States shall be paid for such service at the same rates per mile per 
annum and the same rate of fixed compensation that would have been paid to 
the regular carrier. 

(f) The Postmaster General may, in his discretion, allow and pay such 
additional compensation as he may determine to be fair and reasonable in 
each individual case to rural carriers serving heavily patronized routes not 
exceeding forty-five miles in length. The total annual compensation of a rural 
carrier serving a heavily patronized route of not exceeding forty-five miles 
in length shall not exceed $4,370, exclusive of maintenance allowance, and a 
rural carrier below the maximum grade provided herein shall not be granted 
an additional allowance for serving a heavily patronized route in an amount 
that would exceed $4,370 when added to the compensation he would receive 
in the maximum grade. In case any such heavily patronized route is extended 
in length, the regular or temporary rural carrier assigned to such route at 
the time of such extension shall not be reduced in pay. 

(g) The Postmaster General may, in his discretion, allow and pay additional 
compensation to rural letter carriers who are required to carry pouch mail 
to intermediate post offices, or for intersecting loop routes, in all cases where 
it appears that the carriage of such pouches increases the expense of the 
equipment required by the carrier or materially increases the amount of labor 
performed by him, such compensation not to exceed the sum of $12 per annum 
for each mile such carrier is required to carry such pouch or pouches. 

(h) Rural carriers shal! be paid the legally authorized fee for making special 
delivery of mail, in addition to their regular compensation. When no special 
delivery service is rendered, delivery being made into a rural mail box, to the 
addressee or his representative on the rural carrier’s route, or otherwise without 
special service, the fee shall not be paid. 


LONGEVITY STEP-INCREASES FOR RURAL CARRIERS 


Sec. 802. Rural carriers shal be credited with longevity step-increases in 
the same manner and in the same amount as provided in section 504. 


PAY PERIODS AND COMPUTATION OF RATES OF BASIO COMPENSATION FOR RURAL CARRIERS 


Sec. 803. Section 701 (a) and section 701 (e) shall apply to the computation 
and payment of compensation of rural carriers. Whenever, for pay computa- 
tion purposes, it is necessary to convert the basic annual rate of compensation 
of rural carriers to a basic daily or biweekly rate, the following rules shall 
govern: 

(1) An annual rate shall be divided by 312 to derive a daily rate. 
(2) A daily rate shall be multiplied by 12 to derive a biweekly rate. 


EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCE FOR RURAL CARRIERS 


Sec. 804. (a) In addition to the compensation provided in the schedule con- 
tained in section 801, each carrier in the rural delivery service shall be paid 
for equipment maintenance a sum equal to 9 cents per mile for each mile or 
major fraction of a mile scheduled. The Postmaster General may, in his dis- 
cretion, allow and pay such additional equipment maintenance allowance (not 
in excess of $3 per day when combined with the equipment maintenance allow- 
ance provided by the preceding sentence) as he may determine to be fair and 
reasonable in the case of rural carriers entitled to additional compensation under 
section 801 (f) for serving heavily patronized routes. Payments for equip- 
ment maintenance shall be at the same periods and in the same manner as 
payments for regular compensation to rural carriers. 

(b) Any employee in the postal field service who is assigned to serve any 
rural route, and who shali furnish the vehicle used in the performance of such 
service, shall receive the equipment maintenance allowance provided for the 
route so served, in addition to the compensation paid such employee. 


EXEMPTION OF RURAL CARRIERS FROM CERTAIN PROVISIONS 


Sec. 805. Titles I, III, IV, V, VII, and IX of this Act, except as otherwise 
provided in this title, and, to the extent inconsistent with this title, titles II 
und VI, shall not apply to rural carriers. 
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TITLH IX—POSTMASTERS IN FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES 
COMPENSATION OF POSTMASTERS IN FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES 


Sec. 901. (a) Post offices of the fourth class shall include all offices where the 
gross postal receipts are less than $1,500 per annum. 

(b) The compensation of postmasters in fourth-class post offices shall be on 
a per annum basis, to be fixed by the Postmaster General based upon gross 
postal receipts as shown in the quarterly returns of the respective post offices 
for the calendar year immediately preceding, at the following rates: 


Per annum rates, 


Gross receipts ; postmasters 
$1,300 to $1,499.99......_.._- Si eidlab eh ssbb dh ll cth deen luhibihien pisledinabbioabel $2, 611. 20 
ROD: Gi Sea ick Nic cad iach oh is hia i ci hein Sa nites tetslieeeindnlediyhpublibennl 2, 494. 80 
I I cai cilia asada nent ate ctdeiiireavecinnienincsticidsivenctneeaaiiesiletiaiantl 2, 336. 04 
BOGO tos, kd tee hh Bebb EK Miele dik 2, 177. 28 
I: a al laser 2, 045. 44 
ae rn nk Faia a a a ie theese hiamtpsitigen 1, 914. 88 
Spe: SO Wie ee hss bo i ee hae ee ee es 1, 762. 56 
Ge ae Ge Ee is esahinni’ 1, 588. 48 
SEG te SERRRS... Ce ae Bede naples eilindeeaisanatinihened 1, 441. 60 
I at ae 1, 327. 36 
SRD 00 Bk CL ea ee Sk areca ccenenesncs 1, 218. 56 
Oe I a aN i at sinensis inchoate 1,111. 32 
I NI PITT. scone aca ahaha neti asennad 979. 20 
I, Bit, OI ns iuidiicemsienneplenl eicllidtid hilly iathideadeih aldbigshasasentiaeticttinaianey 848. 64 
BI Ga SN lth ree tinier ln cesguetrels hin spines mn tdi ini slialticaaillhemnte 685. 44 
EET RD BA cs kdinidnkse th waren asd ebdicints Uiaeathid ialsanaghsaitiaehlnnsciniininntiat 522. 24 
Fas SATA Tah ok a caiiies Sie Signe ncreend ep sabiteretpnsinntha cigs lnltaibitinarticnn tien: 326. 40 


(c) The compensation of postmasters in fourth-class post offices shall be re- 
adjusted at the start of the first pay period after the beginning of each fiscal year. 

(d) The compensation of postmasters in newly established post offices of 
the fourth class shall be fixed at the lowest per annum rate, except that when- 
ever unusual conditions prevail at such an office the Postmaster General, in his 
discretion, may advance any such office to the appropriate salary rate indicated 
by the receipts of the preceding quarter. When a newly established post office 
of the fourth class has been advanced to a higher compensation rate, the post- 
master’s compensation shall not again be adjusted until the start of the first 
pay period after July 1 of the calendar year following the calendar year in which 
such post office was established, except that this shall not be construed to pre- 
vent the advancement prior to such date of any such post office to a higher class 
when the receipts of a preceding quarter warrant such advancement. 

(e) Any person performing the duties of postmaster, by authority of the Post- 
master General, at any post office of the fourth class where there is a vacancy 
for any cause, shall receive for the term for which the duty is performed the 
same compensation to which he would have been entitled if regularly appointed 
as such postmaster. Persons who perform such duties during the absence of the 
postmaster on sick or annual leave, or leave without pay, shall be paid at the 
compensation rate provided for the postmaster. 

(f) Whenever during the fiscal year there occurs or is created a change in 
the postmastership of a post office of the fourth class, by death or otherwise, 
the outgoing postmaster shall receive in the final settlement of his account all 
his earned compensation for that part of the fiscal year which he has served, 
but in no case shall such compensation amount to more than such a sum as is 
determined by taking such a fractional part of his basic compensation plus 
longevity step-increases as the time he has served in that fiscal year is to the 
whole fiscal year. 

(g) The Postmaster General may allow to postmasters in fourth-class post 
offices additional compensation for separating services and for unusual condi- 
tions during a portion of the year, in lieu of an allowance for clerical services 
for this purpose. 

(h) At seasonal post offices of the fourth class, the Postmaster General may 
authorize the payment of the fixed per annum compensation prorated over the 
pay periods such office is open for business during the fiscal year. 

(i) Where the gross postal receipts of a post office of the third class for each 
of two consecutive calendar years are less than $1,500, or where in any calendar 
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year the gross postal receipts are less than $1,400, it shall be relegated to the 
fourth class. 


PAY PERIODS AND COMPUTATION OF RATES OF BASIC COMPENSATION FOR POSTMASTERS 
IN FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES 


Sec. 902. Section 701 shall apply to the computation and payment of compensa- 
tion of postmasters in fourth-class post offices. 


EXEMPTION OF POSTMASTERS IN FOURTH-CI.ASS POST OFFICES FROM CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS 


Sec. 908. Titles I, III, IV, V, VII, and VIII of this Act, except as otherwise 
provided in this Act, and, to the extent inconsistent with this title, titles II and 
VI, shall not apply to postmasters in fourth-class post offices. 


ALLOWANCES FOR POSTMASTERS IN FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES 


Sec. 904. Postmasters in fourth-class post offices shall be paid as allowances 
for rent, fuel, light, and equipment an amount equal to 15 per centum of the com- 
pensation earned in each pay period, such allowances to be paid at the same 
time and in the same manner as their regular compensation. 


TITLE X—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
CLASSES OF POST OFFICES 


Sec. 1001. Post offices shall be divided into four classes on the basis of the gross 
annual postal receipts of the individual post offices. Post offices of the first class 
shall be those post offices in which such receipts are $40,000 or more. Post offices 
of the second class shall be those post offices in which such receipts are $8,000 or 
more, but less than $40,000. Post offices of the third class shall be those post 
offices in which such receipts are $1,500 or more, but less than $8,000. Post offices 
of the fourth class shall be post offices in which such receipts are less than $1,500. 


ASSIGNMENT OF EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 1002. (a) The Postmaster General shall assign employees in the postal 
field service to positions in such manner as will carry out most efficiently and 
expeditiously the work of the postal field service. The Postmaster General may 
authorize the assignment, for not more than ninety consecutive calendar days, of 
employees in any grade in the postal field service to perform the work of positions 
in other grades without changing the grades or rates of compensation of such 
employees. 

(b) The Postmaster General is authorized to detail employees (including 
employees of the departmental service) between the postal field service and the 
departmental service to such extent as may be necessary to develop a more effi- 
cient working force and more effectively to perform the work of the Post Office 
Department. Each such detail shall be made for a period of not more than one 
year and may be made without change in grade or compensation of the employee 
so detailed. 


ALLOWABLE SERVICE OF RURAL CARRIERS AND POSTMASTERS IN FOURTH-CLASS 
POST OFFICES 


Sec. 1008. Allowable service in the case of employees to whom title VIII or 
title IX applies shall be determined in accordance with section 25 of the Act of 
July 6, 1945 (Public Law 134, Seventy-ninth Congress), as amended, as though 
such section had remained in effect. 


INCREASES IN RATES OF BASIC COMPENSATION NOT CONSIDERED “EQUIVALENT 
INCREASES” 


Sec. 1004. (a) Any increase in rate of basic compensation by reason of the 
enactment of title IV shall not be considered as an “equivalent increase” in com- 
pensation within the meaning of section 501 (a). 

(b) Any increase in rate of basic compensation by reason of the enactment of 
this Act shall not be considered as an “equivalent increase” in compensation 
within the meaning of section 701 (a) of the Classification Act of 1949, in the 
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case of employees who transfer or are transferred to a position coming within the 
purview of the Classification Act of 1949. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES OF THE CANAL ZONE GOVERN MENT 


Sec. 1105. In the exercise of the authority granted by section 81 of title 2 of the 
Canal Zone Code, as amended, the Governor of the Canal Zone is authorized to 
adopt, as of the effective date of this Act, the plan contained in this Act for the 
classification of positions and rates therefor, and other applicable provisions of 
this Act, for postal employees of the Canal Zone Government. The Postmaster 
General shall make available to the Governor of the Canal Zone copies of descrip- 
tions of positions in the postal field service and rates of compensation provided 
for such positions. 


REFERENCES IN OTHER LAWS WITH RESPECT TO PUBLIC LAW 134, SEVENTY-NINTH 
CONGRESS 


Sec, 1006. (a) Whenever reference is made in any other law to the Act of July 
6, 1945 (Public Law 134, Seventy-ninth Congress), as amended, such reference 
shall be held and considered to mean this Act. Whenever reference is made in 
any other law to a “grade” of such Act of July 6, 1945, such reference shall be 
held and considered to mean the corresponding within-grade compensation step 
contained in this Act. 

(b) The application of this Act to any position or employee shall not be effected 
by reason of the enactment of subsection (a). 


APPLICABILITY OF ACT TO GUAM 


Sec. 1007. This Act shall have the same force and effect within Guam as within 
other possessions of the United States. 


REGULATIONS OF POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Seo. 1008. The Postmaster General is hereby authorized to issue such regula- 
tions as may be necessary for the administration of this Act. 


CIVIL SERVICE ACT AND RULES, VETERANS’ PREFERENCE ACT OF 1944 


Sec. 1009. This Act shall not be construed to modify the application of the 
Civil Service Act and Rules, or the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 to the postal 
field service. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1010. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


REPEAL OF EXISTING LAW 


Sec. 1011. All laws or parts of laws inconsistent with this Act are hereby 
repealed to the extent of such inconsistency. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sro. 1012. This Act shall take effect on the first day of the first calendar month 
which begins more than one hundred and eighty days after the date of its enact- 
ment. 

The Cuarrman. At this time the Chair recognizes the Postmaster 
General, Mr. Arthur Summerfield, who is here this morning accom- 
panied by Hon. Charles R. Hook, Jr., Deputy Postmaster Tanetals 
Hon. Eugene J. Lyons, Assistant Postmaster General; Hon. Norman 
Abrams. Assistant Postmaster General; A. C. Hahn, Executive Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Transportation, Post Office Department; James T. 
Nelson, Executive Director, Bureau of Operations; Mr. John Butler, 
of George Fry & Associates; and Mr. Joseph Cooper, Executive As- 
sistant to the Deputy Postmaster General. 

Mr. Summerfield, you may proceed to make your statement. 
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STATEMENTS OF HON. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, POSTMASTER 
GENERAL; HON. CHARLES R. HOOK, JR., DEPUTY POSTMASTER 
GENERAL; HON. EUGENE J. LYONS, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL; HON. NORMAN R. ABRAMS, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF OPERATIONS; 
A. C. HAHN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT; JAMES T. NELSON, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OPERATIONS; JOHN BUTLER, GEORGE 
FRY & ASSOCIATES; JOSEPH COOPER, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO 
THE DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Summerrietp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. We might move a little more expeditiously if we 
permit the Postmaster General to make his statement, and then ask 
questions. 

Mr. Summerrievp. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a great privilege to appear before your commit- 
tee for a second time while you are considering legislation which I 
believe to be of extraordinary importance. 

I would like to first make a general statement to clarify any mis- 
understandings that may exist and to transmit to you officially, H. R. 
8648, a bill which embodies our proposed salary plan. 

Over a month and a half ago I presented to this distinguished com- 
mittee the recommendations of the Post Office Department for the 
proper compensation of its 500,000 employees. 

I came before you, conscious of my responsibility to the Congress 
and to the public—as well as to the employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment itself—to provide you with an accurate report of existing con- 
ditions together with my sincere recommendations for proper action. 

I am convinced that those recommendations serve the best interests 
of employees as well as those of all the American people. 

Following the presentation of Post Office Department testimony, 
witnesses representing employee organizations testified in favor of an 
$800 a year, 40 cents an hour, flat across-the-board increase for postal 
employees as well as for those paid under the Classification Act of 
1949. 

I understand the natural desires of employees to obtain for them- 
selves the most favorable pay adjustments. I have no quarrel with 
employee organizations wh an honest presentation of their views 
to this committee, 

As Postmaster General I have a grave responsibility to you to cor- 
rect misunderstandings or misstatements of fact that have been entered 
into the record, either through misunderstanding or by design. I have, 
too, a responsibility for seeing that postal employees themselves are 
given the facts. 

May I review, briefly, our official position before this committee. 

Our recommendation basically is that the Congress authorize the 
installation of a system of job evaluation and classification, coupled 
with new pay scales, to replace the present arrangement under which 
employees in our field service are paid according to job titles rather 
than on the basis of duties and responsibilities. 
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The proposed pay plan is not intended to be a general salary in- 
crease. It is a proposal for establishing a sound pay structure based 
on the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

Despite the fog of misunderstandings that has been created these 
facts stand clear and unchallenged : 

The average pay of regular clerks and letter carriers has ad- 
vanced 94 percent since 1939 while the cost of living has advanced 
95.6 percent. 

Their pay has remained in advance of the cost of living as a result 
of the salary action taken by your committee and voted by the Con- 
gress in 1951. 

The pay of custodial laborers has gone up 127 percent and that 
of mail handlers has advanced 117 percent since 1939, in contrast 
w ith a 93.6 percent increase in the cost of living. 

The pay of supervisors has advanced only 77 percent and that 
of the highest paid postmasters only 15 percent since 1939 in con- 
ne with a 93.6 percent increase in the cost of living. 

The average hourly pay of regular clerks and letter carriers is 
$1. 96 an hour while the average earnings for all industrial produc- 
tion workers, covering all skills, up to and including load foremen, 
have just dropped to $1.79 an hour. 

Under our proposals, the average hourly pay of regular clerks 
and carriers would advance to $2.01, which is 22 cents an hour above 
the manufacturing industry average. 

Witnesses have attempted to justify their exorbitant demands for 
large increases on the grounds they are necessary to support a higher 
standard of living. 

In our American system of competitive enterprise and incentive, 
we have done quite well in providing to the average American the 
highest standard of living in the world. We do not, however, guar- 
antee the same standard of living to every worker, regardless of how 
hard he works to advance himself. 

Several witnesses stated that the $800 a year, 40 cents an hour in- 
crease is needed to offset. increases in taxes. 

One witness, for ex: umple, said that employees’ pay is $48 behind 
the cost of living for 1953 as against 1939. He justified the additional 
amount requested as being necessary to reimburse the employees for 
their taxes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, none of us like taxes, 
but we pay them. Iam sure that you would not want to set up a pre- 
ferred class of citizens, the postal employees, whose tax burdens 
would be absorbed by the public at large. Nor do I believe that 
employees indiv idually desire this. 

There you have the main arguments. They do not justify a large, 
across-the-board increase. Such an increase would be nothing less 
than an all-out raid on the United States Treasury at the expense of 
other taxpayers. 

Had we felt, after making our wage comparisons, that large pay 
inereases were warranted, we would have said so. Based on facts, 
we did not reach that conclusion. We, therefore, had a responsibility 
to argue against any unwarranted pay increases which would hamper 
the President’s program for balancing the budget, reducing the na- 
tional debt, and reducing taxes to the taxpayers of this Nation. 
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May I point out that an $800 a year, 40 cents an hour increase for 
all postal employees, as well as all Federal classified employees, would 
add an annual debt load of $1,200 million. This would have to be 
paid out of additional taxes. 

In addition to pressing their own arguments, some witnesses have 
not hesitated to make outright misrepresentations in an effort to dis- 
credit the sound proposals of the Post Office Department. 

Much has been said about the pay study made by George Fry & 
Associates. We engaged this firm to find the facts and make their rec- 
ommendations. We gave them no instructions as to what to find. 
This firm has a national reputation to maintain. What has it to gain 
from submitting other than a capable and honest report ¢ 

May I point out that the independent report of this consulting firm 
was reviewed most carefully by a committee of Post Office Depart- 
ment career officials with long years of experience covering all Shanes 
of postal activity. In addition, the entire top staff of the Post Office 
Depastment, including several officials of national prominence in in- 
dustrial wage and salary matters, reviewed this report at very great 
length and advised me as to my recommendations. 

The integrity and soundness of the report have not been discredited 
in spite of minor point assults. It must be apparent to all of you that 
this criticism is nothing more than a smokescreen intended to convince 
you that a bona fide reclassification must be postponed. 

Here is another point. Some witnesses have said that there would 
be “wholesale downgradings” if our pay plan were put into effect. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. I have given this committee 
my assurance, and it is provided in the proposed pay bill, now before 
you, that no employees would be reduced in pay as a result of the 
installation of the new plan. 

Instead of wholesale downgradings, the new job evaluation plan 
would actually upgrade about 20 percent of the clerical positions now 
paid on the same scale. Moreover, any employee has the right of 
appeal, should he not be satisfied with his classification. 

They have said that I have proposed increases of as much as $5,000 
a year. This is not true. I specifically stated in my testimony before 
you that I did not recommend any salary higher than $14,800. 

Postmasters of the 5 largest offices would receive an increase of 
$1,030. These are the people who have lagged most severely in relation 
to their subordinates because of the cumulative effect of flat increases. 
The highest paid postmaster has had a total pay increase of only 15 
percent since 1939 while our custodial employees have gone up 127 
percent and letter carriers have advanced 94 percent. 

They have said that I seek dictatorial powers. The bill before you 
actually restricts the powers of the Postmaster General much more 
than under the present law. Under the proposed bill I would have less 
latitude in classifying employees than I now have. 

Under Public Law 134, I need merely change a job title, without 
reference to duties, to change pay. Furthermore, the-bill I submitted 
to you specifically confirms the continuance of civil-service and vet- 
erans’ protection laws. 

They have said that they agree with classification plans in prin- 
ciple, but that the Post Office Department should not set one up alone. 
They propose that a joint committee of the Congress make a job-by- 
job evaluation over a protracted period of time. 
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They propose that you examine each of the 600 different jobs, 
that you write technical specifications for these jobs, that you make 
job-by-job comparisons and rankings and that you take a long, long 
time doing this, so that they can press for action now on large flat 
increases—$800 a year, 40 cents an hour. 

They propose that you—an important committee of Congress—do 
the work normally done by professional job-classification staffs— 
work done similarly in the personnel offices of Government agencies 
and in thousands upon thousands of private companies. 

I ask no more authority from the Congress than it has already given 
to the Civil Service Commission for the classification of a vastly 
more complex area of jobs covering more than 1 million employees 
under the Classification Act of 1949. I ask no more authority than 
you have already given to many other agencies which do not come 
under the Classification Act of 1949. 

Actually, there is much greater agreement with our classification 
recommendations than the record of testimony before you would 
indicate. 

One of the recommendations of the Advisory Council to the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee in a report released to the 
Senate March 15, 1954, is that the Post Office Waste should 
report to the Congress at the earliest practical date its recommenda- 
tions for a modern pay and classification structure. We have, of 
course, already done this. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, you have 
before you the draft of a proposed bill necessary to implement the 
recommendations of the Postmaster General for the installation of 
a modern salary and classification plan for the postal field service. 
This plan is part of the administration plan of personnel legislation 
and was so designated by the President and has been approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

In general, this bill is modeled after the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, and would place salary administration for the 500,000 
employees of the por field service on a basis very comparable to 
that of the 1 million employees covered by the Classification Act. 
It provides for a 20-grade pay plan and charges the Postmaster 
General with the responsibility for administration of the plan in 
accordance with the “equal pay for equal work” concept, requiring 
the Department to place each position in the grade appropriate in 
view of the duties, responsibilities and qualification requirements of 
the position. 

Following the pattern set by the Congress in establishing salary 
plans covering other agencies of the executive branch, the bill directs 
that a detailed description be prepared for each of the hundreds of 
different types of positions in the postal field service and that these 
positions be assigned to salary grades on the basis of the duties and 
responsibilities set forth in the descriptions, rather than on the basis 
of job title alone as is presently the case. While the bill sets forth 
in considerable detail the policies which the Department would be 
required to follow in administering the plan, sufficient flexibility is 
granted so that as new positions become necessary for which no job 
titles exist, or as the duties and responsibilities of existing positions 
change substantially, the Department would be able to place them in 
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an appropriate grade for salary purposes. The Congress retains 
completely the responsibility for establishing the salary rates for each 
grade of position. 

For many years, committees of the Congress and independent com- 
missions, acting in an advisory capacity to the Government, have 
been urging the Post Office Department to adopt a modern personnel 
program which would include a sound and equitable salary plan. 
This is such a plan. It is, we believe, one of the most important 
proposals developed in recent years for strengthening and improving 
the career service. It is our firm conviction that enactment of author- 
izing legislation is essential to the effective operation of the Postal 
Establishment. 

In the last few years, the Department’s need for such a program 
has been receiving more and more attention. You will recall that the 
Hoover Commission forwarded to you in January 1949 its Task Force 
Report on the Post Office. 

One of the key recommendations in this report was directed at the 
development of a balanced pay structure designed to improve the serv- 
ice by placing the right man in the right job at the right pay. The 
report contemplated the establishment of a modern compensation 
schedule by the Congress with clear-cut delegation of authority from 
the legislative branch to the executive branch to administer the com- 
pensation plan in a manner comparable to that obtaining for general 
schedule employees. It recommended the development of job descrip- 
tions for all positions, the evaluation of all positions against pay scales 
which fully recognized job responsibilities and requirements, and 
establishment of qualification requirements. 

You will also recall that, in addition to the many other services 
you and your committee and commitee staff members have performed, 
you made available to the Speaker of the House in May 1953 a 
report of your Subcommittee on Postal Operations. This report 
has been of great value to this Department in its efforts to establish 
the basis for and develop a complete and modern personnel manage- 
ment program for the first time in the Department’s history. The 
report stated that it was clear that a satisfactory solution to the 
personnel problems of the postal service could be arrived at only by 
a complete revision of the classification of postal personnel, post- 
masters as well as employees. It indicated that many weaknesses 
in Public Law 134 had developed since its passage over 8 years ago 
which should be corrected, and that the situation wherein many higher 
salaried clerks with years of service selected the easiest and least 
responsible positions would never be improved unless higher pay rates 
were assigned to the more diffeult positions. The subcommittee’s 
recommendation was that the question of a new classification system 
for the postal field service be examined and the results of these studies 
be submitted to the Congress for consideration. 

Finally, you will recall the recent report of the advisory council 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service which was sub- 
mitted pursuant to Senate Resolution 49 of March 6, 1953. The 
advisory council prefaced its remarks on personnel management by 
pointing out that the Postmaster General’s recognition of the vital 
importance of good personnel management was evidenced in his re- 
quest for and receipt of authority from the 83d Congress for the 
establishment of the position of Assistant Postmaster General for 
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Personnel. The council then made a number of excellent recom- 
mendations covering problems which for the most part the present 
management of the Department had clearly recognized ind upon 
which it had already initiated action. One of these recommenda- 
tions was that a study of Public Law 134 should be commenced and 
a report made to the Congress at the earliest practicable date with 
recommendations for a modern classification an] pay structure for 
the postal field service. 

The report stated in support of this recommendation that there 
are now many different pay schedules and nearly 300 different salary 
steps; there are marked differences in the number and amount of 
periodic increases, selection of personnel for promotion with seniority 
rather than ability as the determining factor, unjustifiably wide 
differences in pay between the postmaster and his principal assist- 
ants, and entirely inadequate differences in pay between first-level 
supervisors and the employees they supervise. The report concluded 
that there is unequal pay for employees working side by side doing 
the same type of work and with equal length of service; that present 
pay differences give rise to manifold administrative proble ms and 
have an adverse effect on morale; that the basis for progression. is 
spelled out in such minute detail by law and regulation that a 
“monstrosity” is created that few persons could ever master com- 
letely; and that in the absence of any system of job evaluation it 
is virtually impossible to develop and establish adequate qualification 
standards for recruitment, replacement, and promotional purposes. 

The Department’s management is in full accord with these con- 
clusions and recommendations and has been studying the problem 
involved for more than a year. Utilizing the standard methods, 
principles, and position-evaluation tec hniques developed by private 
industry and educational institutions after years of research and 
experiment, the Department had the necessary studies and surveys 
made and presented a report to your committee early in February. 
Along with the report, the Department submitted a salary plan in 
considerable detail. 

The Department now requests that legislation be introduced with 
a view to passage at the earliest feasible date of a bill which would 
encompass the principles of the salary plan proposed. We firmly 
believe that a sound and equitable salary plan is the foundation of a 
modern and effective personnel-management program and that a 
fully efficient postal service cannot be achieved without it. We are 
convinced that the proposed plan providing for fair play, equal 
pay for equal work, higher pay for more difficult and responsible 
work, and incentives to improved performance and preparation for 
promotion will give management the major tool it now lacks for 
rendering effective all other major elements of a modern personnel- 
management program. 

A number of questions have arisen concerning the specific improve- 
ments which would result from passage of such legislation. It is a 
pleasure to outline some of the results that will be obtained. A brief 
inventory of them is convincing evidence in behalf of the need for 
“ tha plan. These are: 

1, Equal pay for equal work. 
. Correction of major pay and assignment inequities. 
. Rearrangement of pay levels based on job requirements. 


yt 


- 
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4. More adequate differentials in pay between positions of substan- 
tially different levels of responsibility. 

5. Average increase of about $100 a year for major groups of 
present employees. 

6. More substantial increases for highly skilled and supervisory 
employees to compensate for additional responsibility. 

7. Higher earnings as an incentive to development of greater skills 
and assumption of greater responsibilities. 

8. Sharp increase in starting salary rates in general to ease recruit- 
ing problems. 

9. Reduction for most nonsupervisory employees of 2 years in the 
time required to advance from the minimum to the maximum salary 
of their grade. 

10. Improved management and control by delegation of admin- 
istrative responsibility for operation of the compensation plan to the 
Department. 

11. Elimination of arbitrary promotion barriers. 

12. Placement of each employee in a clearly defined job with spec- 
ified salary steps. 

13. Sound foundation for future action by Congress as required on 
wages and salaries on overall pay-structure basis. 

14. Useful job specifications for improvements in hiring, organiza- 
tion analysis, manpower requirements determination, training and 
utilization of personnel. 

The salary of no individual would be decreased as a result of the 
passage of this legislation. The cost to the Department would be 
a maximum of $80 million a year or about 4 percent of payroll. 

The Department recommends introduction of this bill and favorable 
action at the earliest practical date in order to carry out the progressive 
personnel] program of the President of the United States. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, at this moment, if I may, to read a res- 
olution adopted by the Advisory Board of the Post Office Department, 
consisting of seven members appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate of the United States. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

We have reviewed the proposals of the Postmaster General to the Congress 
calling for the establishment of a modern job classification program and com- 
pensation schedules which will correct serious inequities which now exist in the 
pay of postal field employees. 

We believe that the salary adjustments proposed by the Post Office Department 
are the proper ones at this time. We endorse them and commend them to the 
Congress for favorable consideration. 

Signed by: 

ConsvELo Norrurop BaAIr_ey. 
RicHarD B. Berwx1. 

Joun 8. COLEMAN, 

J. H. 8. Exxis. 

Ricuarp J. GRAY. 


ROWLAND JONES, JR. 
Cuarites M. Waite. 


And I might pause to identify particularly Mr. Gray, in light of some 
of the testimony that you folks have listened to. 

He is the president of the building and construction trades depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, with something more than 
3,500,000 persons in his organization. 
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I would further like, Mr. Chairman, to read a letter that I received 
under date of April 5, 1954, from the Honorable James P. Mitchell, 
Secretary of Labor, United States Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C.: 


Dear Mr. PostMASTER GENERAL: I am very happy to comply with your invita- 
tion to comment on the proposals which have been made by this administration 
to improve the welfare of the Post Office Department employees. First, I would 
like to tell you how pleased I am with the forthright approach which you have 
made to the whole problem of sound personnel administration. Your appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Postmaster General whose sole responsibility is that of 
personnel management is a forward step in keeping with the best practices of 
industrial management in this country. Your recognition early in your ad- 
ministration that many employees of the post office were being discriminated 
against because of unsound, inequitable wage structure and the steps that you 
have taken to correct those inequities are to be commended. 

I have examined carefully the proposed classification schedule of the Post 
Office Department and I believe the enactment of this legislation will go a long 
way toward promoting better personnel relationships within the Department 
and will, for the first time, make it possible to pay employees commensurately 
with the skill and responsibility required by the job. This legislation which 
has been endorsed by the President, in addition to the President’s recommenda- 
tions having to do with health and welfare benefits and unemployment com- 
pensation benefits for post-office employees, will greatly improve the living 
standards of your employees and will, I believe, make for a more efficient postal 
operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs P, MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 


I have a further letter that I would like to read for the record, 
Mr. Chairman. It is from the executive office of the President, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, Washington, D. C., under date of April 2, 1954. 


My Dear Mr. POSTMASTER GENERAL: You have requested us to supply you 
with a statement of the views of the Bureau of the Budget with respect to the 
various bills which have been introduced in the Congress which would make 
adjustments in the salaries of the employees in the postal service. 

The only legislation now pending before the Congress on this subject which 
has the support of the Bureau of the Budget is that sponsored by the admin- 
istration which is designed to modernize the postal pay system and bring about 
a badly needed rationalization of the postal pay structure. We support this 
legislation as a part of the broad program which you are carrying out to increase 
the efficiency of the postal service and to reduce the postal deficit. We favor 
this legislation with the understanding that the increase in the cost of operating 
the Post Office Department, which would be among its short-run effects, will 
be fully offset by an increase in postal rate. 

We are opposed to any legislation at this time which has as its primary pur- 
pose a general increase in postal salaries. Neither the cost of living nor the 
position of the Post Office Department as a competitive employer would, in 
our judgment, warrant the enactment of such legislation at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROWLAND HUGHEs, 
Acting Director of the Bureau of the Budaet 


I have here a brief résumé of some of the testimony of the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission, Mr. Philip Young. I am sure 
that all of you recognize his complete and full support of our proposal 
presently before your committee for consideration, which I would 
think would make it unnecessary for me to read into the record his 
statements, of which they are already a part. But I do, respectfully, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, call to your attention 
what is certainly obvious to all of you, that the Department of the 
Post Office has done everything within its power to bring the finest 
minds of dedicated people into the Department in which you play 
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such an important part, to study all and every branch of the Post 
Office Department with the view of following the President’s direc- 
tive, of improving the mail service to the people of this country, cut- 
ting our costs, reducing our deficit, and improving the morale of 
our employees. Working together, those of us in the Post Office 
Department, under the rules and regulations and statutes provided 
by the Congress through the recommendation of this committee, we 
have an opportunity to do for this Department what has been for 
some years waiting to be done. 

We came into this Department with nothing but good will in our 
hearts and in our minds, perfectly willing to dedicate our services, 
and proudly so, gratified to do so, to help bri ing about the things that 
are so badly ne eded. 

We want the Post Office Department to be the most desirable of 
all or of any of the departments of the Government in which the 
people of this country today or tomorrow can seek a career. 

Those are the objectives. We sincerely hope that this committee 
will recognize our objectives. And Iam sure you do. Knowing that 
we feel, as a part of the executive branch of this Government, that 
collectively we have a tremendous responsibility and a great privilege, 
it is up to us, we of the executive branch, to work w ith you, the legis- 
lative branch, together, in the common objective to improve the mail 
service of the United States for all of our people. 

Mr. Chairman, we realize the importance of time. We would like, 
if we could, at this point, to take the bill, H. R. 8648, part by part, 
section by section, and discuss it with you. 

If we may be permitted to do that, I think we will save a great 
deal of time for all you busy people, and it will be helpful to us if we 
can proceed on that basis. 

I have asked, among others, as you have already identified, the new 
Assistant Postmaster General, now no longer new, Mr. Eugene Lyons, 
who is in charge of personnel, to take and explain to you, in addition 
to answering any questions that you have in your minds, this bill, sec- 
tion by section. 

May<Assistant Postmaster General Lyons be permitted to proceed, 
Mr. Chairman ¢ 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Lyons is recognized. 

You may proceed to examine 8648 and tell us, if you will, what 
proposals are included in this measure. 

Mr. Lyons. 

Mr. Lyons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I know you notice that the bill is quite a long bill. It 
isn’t as formidable as it may look on the surface, because the greater 
part of it is already existing law. We have attempted, on the advice 
of legislative draftsmen, to codify a great deal of existing law in the 
bill. 

Beginning with the first section is a declaration of policy, which 
is modeled after the declaration of policy in the Classification Act 
of 1949, namely, equal pay for ees work, and recognition by pay 


differentials of differences in difficulty and responsibility and basic 
qualifications of the various jobs in the postal service. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of procedure, we have 
some questions on the testimony just heard. And in connection with 
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the declaration of policy, I would like to raise some questions. Would 
the Chair yield for that purpose ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. You want to inquire with respect to title I, 
section 101? 

Mr. Corserr. I thought there was a better place to put it in, because 
T have some questions and information, Particularly when we come 
to the matter of discussing salary increases on the basis of percentages, 
I feel that that gives us a wrong picture of the situation. W hen we 
say the mail handlers, for example, had an increase of 120 or 130 
percent, or whatever it is, and the supervisors or postmasters 15 per- 
cent, I don’t think the impression was meant to be left that those 
people didn’t get the same dollar increases all along the line. There 
had been a tremendously wide spread existing at all times. Now, 
then, when the across the board increases were made, obviously the 
percentage for a man making $1,500 a year would be much greater 
than for a man making $14,800. I think if we would emphasize the 
amount of dollars rather than percentages, we would get more accu- 
rate picture. 

Mr. SumMerrietp. You wouldn’t ask that we delete our reference 
to percentages ? 

Mr. Cornerr. I am adding the other point of view to the record. 

Mr. Summerriexp. There is no question, if you will yield, sir, of the 
fact that the same increases were granted to each, and I think we 
covered that very well in several ‘instances when we discussed or 
mentioned across-the-board increases that the same dollar increases 
were extended to all of them. 

If we have created any different impression, I am sorry. 

Mr. Corsert. I think all I was trying to do there was to alter the 
emphasis on whether it is an increase percentagewise or dollarwise. 

The other thing that I am very anxious to find out, if it is known, is 
this: Throughout the testimony we have heard of an average raise of 
$100. Would anyone know what would be the point of most frequent 
incidence of raises? Would that come at $80, or $75, or what? 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. We can give that to you in just a second. 

Mr, Corserr, There are a great many of these raises above a hun- 
dred dollars, and many of them below a hundred dollars, and I won- 
dered where the point of the greatest number of instances occurred. 

Mr. Lyons. There are, of course, Mr. Congressman, more increases 
of $100 than any other given amount. 

Mr. Corverr. Then your testimony is that $100 is not only the aver- 
age but it is the raise which would occur in most instances ? 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Corserr, That is very interesting. 

That is all for the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed, Mr. Lyons. 

Mr. Lyons. Title II includes the definitions, coverage, and exemp- 
tions among employees in the postal field service. 

This compares with section 1 of the present Public Law 134, It 
excludes from coverage persons not employees who are paid on a con- 
tract or fee basis. That is section 202. 

In general, throughout this section, we have followed the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949 language as closely as we could. 

The CHarrman. Title IIT? 
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Mr. Lyons. And title ITI explains the basis for grades referred to 
in title II. 

Mr. Davis. May I ask a question there, as we go along? 

As to the number of those excluded, do you have any figures as to 
the number that would be excluded under section 202? 

Mr. Lyons. There are no employees excluded. 

Mr. Davis. E xempt, then, if that is the term you use. 

Mr. Lyons. There are persons who deal with the Post Office De- 
partment on a contract basis who are excluded—star routes, for in- 
stance. There are no actual employees of the Post Office Department 
excluded, with the exception of those employees in the departmental 
service here in Washington. And they are already under the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, and their positions are graded under that act. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have the number of those? That is what I 
wanted to get. 

Mr. Lyons. It is about 1,800 at present. 

Mr. Murray. That is the number of employees here in Washington ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. I think that is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I wanted to know the number exempt or excluded all 
over the country under this section 202 (a) and (b). 

Mr. Lyons. There are no employees at all excluded under that sec- 
tion. It is a section designed to exclude holders of contracts, mail- 
messenger contracts, star-route contracts, who are not employees of 
the Post Office Department, who may and in most cases do have other 
jobs which they work at full time, but do contract work for the Post 
Office in some cases. 

Mr. Davis. That number would be about 1,800? 

Mr. Lyons. No, it is a lot more than that, but I am sorry, I can’t 
give you the exact number. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, could I go back to title I for a ques- 
tion? 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Lyons, title I says the purpose is to establish a 
basis for fair and equal treatment of employees. In determining 
proper treatment, have you considered the reaction of the personnel 
in the postal service throughout the Nation? 

Mr. Tecan: Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. What is the reaction right now to this proposal? Is 
there any way of knowing what the reaction of the employees 
throughout the Nation is; whether they believe it is fair; whether 
it has done anything to improve morale, since this recommendation 
has been made? 

Mr. Lyons. If I had to select a term to describe the reaction at pres- 
ent, I would say it was confused, largely because of misunderstanding 
and not understanding the act itself, which is a highly complex act. 

Mr. Ropes. Do you have any substantial support from employees 
for this plan, that you could point to? 

Mr. Lyons. I am not sure what you mean by substantial support. 
I don’t have any survey of employees. 

Mr. Ruopes. I do know that many postal employees are opposed 
to this plan, so much against it that they would be opposed to it even 
though you offered an "$800 increase along with the reorganizational 
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I know that to be a fact. Do you have any evidence to show that 
there is a substantial number of employees who favor this reorganiza- 
tion plan as one that is fair ? 

Mr. Lyons. Nothing except in the form of individual letters. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is what I mean. Do you have any letters, any 
large number of letters, to indicate support for this proposal ? 

Mr. Lyons. Not a large number in proportion to the total number 
of employees. No, we ‘would not. We would not expect to have 
everyone of them that is in favor of it write to us. 

Mr. Corzerr. Mr. Rhodes, will you yield? 

I did not see the article, but I wondered if you did, that was re- 
os ted in the press this morning, that the employees associations voted 
that they would rather not have any bill than this one? 

Mr. Wirrnrow. Would the gentleman yield? 

I was partic ularly interested in the statement of Mr. Summerfield 
on page 5, and I can’t find any reference to it in the bill. 

This is to the effect that “moreover”, and I quote, “any employee 
has the right of appeal, should he not be satisfied with his classifica- 
tion.” 

The Cuarrman. The Chair would suggest that the Postmaster 
General has left for just a moment for a telephone call, and he will 
be back in a moment, and I suggest that you direct that to the Post- 
master General. That is just a suggestion. 

Mr. Wirurow. I thought this gentleman, who was explaining the 
bill, could answer that. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Lyons? 

Mr. Lyons. The answer is that a grievance procedure -which has 
been approved by the Civil Service Commission is in effect, which 
provides that any employee can take a grievance, including a griev- 
ance as to his classification, through his immediate superior to the 
Bureau of Personnel, where, of course, job analysts would handle it, 
to the head of the Bureau of Operations, or whatever bureau he hap- 
pens to be working with, and finally to me and to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The Bureau of Personnel, of course, was sent up independent 
of the other bureaus of the Post Office Department, as a means of 
assuring that employees would be treated justly and fairly. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Does that follow the lines of the appeal that classi- 
fied employees in civil service have? 

Mr. Lyons. Well, in general, it does follow those lines. It follows 
more closely the lines of a number of other agencies that have similar 
classification setups. In other words, there isn’t an appeal under this 
direct to the Commission on a classification. There is an appeal to 
the top of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Is this any different from the appeal that they have 
had prior to the time when you took over as Assistant Postmaster 
General ? 

Mr. Lyons. Only to the extent that the Bureau of Personnel enters 
actively into it. 

Mr. Wrrurow. Then there is really no difference in it ? 

Mr. Lyons. That is the major difference. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Isn’t it a fact that the Bureau of Personnel in the 
Post Office Department is completely changed, since there is a new 
bureau set up, and since you, as Assistant Postmaster General in 
Charge of Personnel, are something that they have never had before? 
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Mr. Lyons. That is correct. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Therefore this Board and this appeals setup is 
certainly something that can’t be compared when they never had an 
Assistant Postmaster General in Charge of Personnel ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. No, it could not be. 

Mr. Gross. Then, Mr. Lyons, there is no particular reference in 
this bill to the right of appeal. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lyons. No, it is not in the bill. It is covered by other legisla- 
tion and Executive orders of the President setting up a grievance pro- 
cedure for all employees. 

Mr. Gross. But nothing in the bill presently being discussed ? 

Mr. Lyons. No, not specifically. 

Mr. Gross. You referred to grievance procedure, the right to griev- 
ance procedure. What is the difference between grievance procedure 
and appeal? 

Mr. Lyons. A grievance procedure is a method of appeal. 

Mr. Ruopes. I yield to Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Lyons, in your Bureau of Personnel, have you de- 
veloped an appeals procedure and a grievance handling procedure? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, there is an appeal and grievance procedure. We 
are now changing it to take into account the decentralization of the 
Post Office Department, where we will have in the field personnel 
managers and job analysts under functional direction of the Bureau 
of Personnel. 

Mr. Moss. Now, in your appeal procedure, are you trying to avoid 
the very common fault that we discovered in our hearings this past 
summer, that frequently the appeal, or the grievance stage, at least, 
is handled by the same person, appealed to the same person who made 
the complaint? The charge is brought or the notice is given, and the 
man making the charge also adjudicates the appeal or the griev- 
ance. 

Mr. Lyons. The grievance procedure in the field would provide 
that the executive in charge of the particular employees would have 
the first opportunity to adjust the grievance. From there, after they 
have had that opportunity, and if there is still no agreement on the 
part of the employee that he has received a just adjustment of his 
grievance, it then goes outside of the line operating organization to 
the Bureau of Personnel, which is independent. 

Mr. Moss. The appeal that might originate under this legislation 
would be of a more specific type. It would be as to the right to classi- 
fication, the right to salary grade. 

Would you contemplate an independent appeals board for the han- 
dling of those? Or would you handle them as other appeals? 

Mr. Lyons. It would be necessary to have professional job evalua- 
tion people handle that type of grievance. Because the line organi- 
zation, that is, the line organization extending through the supervisors 
tu the postmasters to the heads of the bureaus in Washington, are 
not professional job evaluation people. Those are in the Bureau of 
Personnel. 

Mr. Moss. Are you aware of the many defects which are completely 
evident and well substantiated in the appeals and procedures in other 
departments of the Government ? 

Mr. Lyons. I am not sure I understood the question. 
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Mr. Moss. No one department, at least from our hearings, seems 
to have an acceptable appeals procedure. In fact, we have a subcom- 
mittee of this committee working at the present time on trying to 
draft standards for appeals and grievances, because of the widespread 
abuse on the part of management of the procedure or the actual denial 
to employees of any real right of appeal, or any real method of 
settling grievances. 

Mr. Lyons. I have felt, after an examination of our own procedure, 
that its chief fault les in the fact that it is so slow and so cumber- 
some, and that action doesn’t reach high authority outside of the 
operating areas until a lengthy procedure is followed. We expect 
and hope, in fact are sure, that the correction of that lies in placing in 
the field representatives of the Bureau of Personnel, and that is what 
we are now doing. 

Mr. Moss. You could, under this legislation, determine to down- 
grade an entire category of employees. You could conceivably down- 
grade all letter carriers, couldn’t you? Or all motor-vehicle em- 
ployees ? 

How would that appeal be handled? Do you have a machinery 
that would guarantee to those employees an independent appeals 
board? Or would you propose such an appeals procedure ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. I can’t see what possible motive or advantage, political 
or otherwise, could accrue to a Postmaster General, this one or any 
other one, who would downgrade a whole mass of employees. 

In fact, I believe it would be contrary to the language of the bill 
to do that, because the Postmaster General is required to establish 
the grades of those jobs based on their responsibilities and difficulties. 

Mr. Moss. It could result in the downgrading of a substantial num- 
ber of people in a given category, couldn't it ? 

Mr. Lyons. I don’t see how it could possibly result in that. 

Mr. Moss. I may not be reading the language of the bill correctly, 
but over in section 404, it says: 

Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to reduce the per annum or hourly rate 
or basic compensation of any employee on the rolls on the effective date of this 
Act to an amount less than his rate of basic salary immediately prior to such 
date, so long as such employee is assigned to perform and does perform work 
of the same level of difficulty, responsibility, and qualification requirements as 
the work which he was performing immediately prior to such date. 

An adjustment of qualification requirements, for example, could 
result in downgrading, then, couldn’t it? And what procedure would 
you propose to guarantee such independence in the handling of it as 
would be indicated in the name of fairness, at least ? 

I just wondered if you had planned ahead and decided on what 
types of appeals procedures you were going to have for handling 
those problems. 

Mr. Lyons. In reviewing the bil!—of course, I hadn’t reached that 
section, but I am glad you brought it up—you will notice it is some- 
what more liberal to the employee than the same section of the Classi- 
fleation Act of 1949, in that as long as the employee continues to do 
work at the same level that he was doing at the time that the bill was 
passed, he is guaranteed against any reduction in his pay. 

Under the Classification Act of 1949, if a man’s position, his job, 
was regraded, because of an error in the grading, or because of some 
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other reason, his salary then would be reduced to the maximum of that 
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new salary grade. This section protects the postal employee from any 
such action. : 

Mr. Moss. Couldn’t you have the same thing here? It says: “The 
same level of difficulty, responsibility, and qualification.” You estab- 
lish those levels. You would establish them in the Department. You 
could review them. You could change them. Therefore you could 
downgrade under this section, could you not ? 

Mr. Lyons. No. I assume by “dow ngrading” you mean reducing 
someone’s salary. No, we could not. 

Mr. Moss. You could downgrade the job, couldn’t you? That 
would affect the salary, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Lyons. No, sir, it would not. If you will read that section 
carefully, I am sure you will find that as long as he is performing the 
same assignment that he now performs, of necessity 

Mr. Moss. As long as he is held to be performing at the same level of 
difficulty, responsibility, and qualification. 

Mr. Lyons. No, it. doesn’t say “held to be.” It says “is assigned to 
perform and does perform.” That is all. 

Mr. Moss. Where is the determination there as to whether he is 
doing that? Don’t you have to adopt standards? Aren’t you going 
to adopt standards ? 

Mr. Lyons. In strictly layman’s language, as long as he is doing 
the same work he is doing now, regardless of any change in the quali- 
fication requirements for the job, regardless of any “change in the 
grading of the job, regardless of any change as far as standards of 
level and diffic ulty are concerned, he still orets the salary that he re- 
ceives now. 

Mr. Moss. TI don’t want to appear to be obstinate, but I just cannot 
read that into this language, “so long as such employee is assigned 
to perform and does perform work of the same level of difficulty, 

responsibility, and qualification.” 

Now, if you change the qualification for the job, or you regrade the 
job, and say it isn’t now, today, at the same level it was yesterday, 
then you could downgrade, couldn’t you ? 

Mr. Lyons. No, sir. Because regardless of any error in assigning 
a grade level right now, the job itself as performed is still of that 
same level of difficulty as it was before. 

Mr. Moss. How are you going to get this flexibility you mentioned 
then to readjust them to take care of changes i in requirements? 

Mr. Lyon. For example, to adjust gr: ades upward if you add sub- 
stantial duties to the position. 

Mr. Moss. Supposing you take them away. You could do that, 
couldn’t you ? 

Mr. Lyons. I can’t visualize quite how you could take the letter 
carrier’s duties away and still have a letter carrier. 

Mr. Moss. Maybe you wouldn’t require him to sort the mail in the 
post office. Tam not saying what you are going to do but what you 
could do. You could do a lot of things. What ‘Tam trying to get at 
is that if you did some of these things you could downgrade and you 
might in some of the motor vehicle classifications change the duties 
of the job or the requirements of the job. You could do it. That is 
the point I wanted to query you on, that it could be done. 

I am not saying that you are going to, but it could be done under 
this language. 
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Mr. Lyons. The Postmaster General can change the duties of the 
job now. 

Mr. Moss. I didn’t say that. We were talking about appeal pro- 
cedures, and I asked you about the type of independent agency you 
might intend to establish to handle the a ypeals, and we got to this 
exe ample of where an appeal might arise affec ‘ting a number of people. 
And I was interested in the type of appeal procedure. Because we 
have learned, and I think Mr. Hagen will support me on this, that 
appeal procedures in the Federal service at this time in many agencies 
are virtually nonexistent. And there are many agencies so faulty in 
that respect that such procedures are virtually useless. 

Mr. Ruopes. I have a lot of questions I would like to ask, but I 
am going to appear before the committee tomorrow. I am opposed 
to this recommendation of the Post Office Department. I disagree 
very thoroughly with it. I don’t think it is going to increase the 
morale. I don’t think it is going to improve the service. My state- 
ment tomorrow will fully give the reasons for my opposition. 

I will yield the floor, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brornttz. Two brief questions, if I may. 

Along the line that the gentleman from C alifornia was discussing, 
is my understanding correct, that this bill sets up an appeal procedure 
which is similar to that now in existence for all other Government 
employees, plus an additional appeal procedure within the personnel 
section of the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Lyons. No, this bill itself does not set up any kind of an appeal 
procedure. That exists elsewhere. ‘This is solely a salary bill. 

The Cuarrman. We will proceed with title III. 

Mr. Creretta. May I ask one question while we are on this? 

Mr. Lyons, as I understand the statements that you have made up 
to the present time, no one will be downgraded from his present job. 
Is that correct ? 

Waita minute. Let me correct that. 

No one will have a reduction in salary; that is, any present em- 
ployee? Is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct. 

Mr. Crereiia. Let’s assume you take that premise that no one is 
going to be reduced in salary, but you find he is to be downgraded 
because the work requirements of his job do not meet the new classi- 
fication grade. Then you are going to have a man in a grade at a 
different salary than that grade provides for under your bill. Isn’t 
that correct ? ° 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. Since his pay will not be reduced if the position 
is downgraded, he will be overpaid on the basis of the new rate range 
for that job. 

Mr. Crereia. If that does occur, then you will again have inequal- 
ity in pay for the same type of work, will you not ? 

Mr. Lyons. In the installation of a plan such as this, we have fol- 
lowed the precedent of the Classification Act of 1949 and the precedent 
followed in most instances, that even though present employees may 
be overpaid for the type of work they are doing, we would not take 
pay away from them. We don’t believe that is sound employee 
relations. 

As new people come into the Department, and when they asked for 
the position, they would be told what the new rate range is for the 
position that they are asking for. 
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Their rate would be controlled and would not go above that range. 
So that the correction of inequalities and inequities would occur over 
a long period of time, as personnel changed. 

Now, this change in qualifications seems to be worrying the com- 
mittee. As we go through the bill, you will discover that : No. 1, the 
qualifications re ferred to are specifically set forth as entrance qualifi- 
cations, 

No. 2, they are specifically designated by the bill as the minimum 
qualifications for the job. 

And, No. 3, you will find that it specifically says that the Civil 
Service Commission will continue as it does now to set the entrance 
qualifications for all jobs in the postal field service. 

Mr. Crerec.a. I appreciate all of that. I am talking now about 
the present employee, who is bound to be overpaid. His salary is 
not going to be reduced if he is downgraded in his job classification. 
Conse uently, you are still going to have two men working along- 
side of each other doing the same work and getting different pay, 
aren’t you? 

Mr. Lyons. For a period of time; yes, sir. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield there? 

Isn’t it a fact that what you are doing here is giving the man with 
seniority something extra, where, after all, he ms iy be doing the same 
job, but presumably the man with seniority is doing a little better? 
At least we go on that assumption in the Congress of the United 
States, and I presume perhaps you base it on the same idea. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. In other words, a man who has done a thing for 
5 years ought to know a little bit more about it than the greenhorn. 
So I don’t think the distinction would be as great as it seems at first 
glance. 

Mr. Guprser. I have a question that is relevant to the point raised 
by my colleague from California, Mr. Moss. It appears that Mr. 
Moss is worried about the language of line 17, page 9, which reads: 
“So long as such employee is assigned to perform and does perform 
work of the same level of difficulty, responsibility,” and so on. It 
seems that he is afraid that that language could result in down- 
grading. 

Now, I would like to point out that on page 3, wherein the Post- 
master General is directed by the word “shall” to construct these 
grades, it is also directed that the grades shall be constructed accord- 
ing to level of difficulty, responsibility, And qualification. And you 
will note that that exact same language is used on page 9. 

So I contend that since those were the categories that he was in- 
structed to set up as the basis for a classification, since the same lan- 
guage is used on page 9, you could, without detracting from the mean- 
ing, strike the words “the same level of difficulty, 1 responsibility,” and 
so on, and insert instead “within the same classification,” which would 
make it mean that no one shall receive less pay so long as he is serving 
within the same classification. 

Now, I would like to ask the Assistant Postmaster General if I am 
correct in that interpretation. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Lyons? 

Mr. Lyons. That would be less generous to the employee than the 
present language, in that if the classification were chara and his 
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duties happened to be changed, although they were of the same level 
as his former duties, you could then reduce the pay. 

Under this languaze you could not. The employee’s pay would be 
protected as long a his duties are the same level as at present. 

Mr. Moss. Wo. ld the gentleman yield? 

I want to than« him for his great concern with my worries. I am 
not as worried as I appeared. In fact, I am convinced that I have 
the correct interpretation. Because when you read the language on 
page 4— 

Whenever the facts warrant, the Postmaster General may change any position 
which he has placed in a grade under this section from such grade to another 
grade. Actions of the Postmaster General under this section sall be the bases 
for the payment of compensation and for personnel transactions— 
and when you read it then with section 404, on page 9, it then has the 
qualific ation that— 


so long as such employee is assigned to perform and does perform work of 
the same level of difficulty, responsibility, and qualification— 


I think that reading the two of them together you can see the reason 
for my contention “that you could downgrade group X because of 
the determination that the work had ch: unged. 

Mr. Gusser. Does the gentleman conte nd that they could be down- 
graded so far as pay is concerned ? 

Mr. Moss. I do so believe. 

Mr. Gupser. I disagree. 

Mr. Moss. I think they could be, and undoubtedly would be if the 
proposal is to work. 

The CuatrmMan. We have heard from California now on both sides. 

You may proceed to title ITT, please. 

Mr. Corsetrr. Mr. Chairman, since we have gotten into title III, 
I have a question on it. 

The Cratrman. Let’s let the gentleman proceed first to explain it. 

Mr. Lyons. Title III requires : the classification of positions not by 
job titles, as now, but by level of difficulty, responsibility, and “classi- 
fication of the work. It compares with section 502 of the Classific: 
tion Act of 1949. 

The CHatRMAN. Questions on tile IIT? 

Mr. Corsert. I refer to title III, page 4, particularly the language 
of line 3 and following, where the Portaaaar General is given per- 
mission to move people from grade to grade. 

Suppose we agree that there can be no loss of salary immediately. 
When a person is downgraded, then the benefits which would accrue 
to him in the higher gr: ade are taken aw ay. In your salary schedule 
there, on page 6, every grade as moved gets a slight increase per year, 
which not only ‘affects the man’s income for the rest of his working 
life but also seriously affects his retirement benefits. 

And suppose, now, since we are writing basic law, we would get a 
Postmaster General who wasn’t too friendly to the employees, or 
suppose we got one who was motivated by political considerations. 
Now, perhaps that has never happened in the Post Office, but it is a 
possibility. 

With this language in there, why would it not give the Postmaster 
General pr: actically dictatorial authorities over the compensation of 
the employees of the postal service for the rest of their lives ? 

45976—54—vol. 2——42 
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And why wouldn’t it be taking from this committee the power to fix 
grades or to adequately compensate people, if somebody else could 
immediately downgrade them if we gave them an increase? 

My question is simply : : Doesn’t this provide a grant of power to 
the Postmaster General, whoever he shall be, for all time? And it 
gives the employee no protection except a possible cumbersome appeal 
protection. 

If the whole category of individuals—it could go up as high as all 
of the clerks, 200,000—-were downgraded, how in the world could they 
make themselves heard ? 

Mr. Murray. This language conforms with section 502 of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 for classified employees. Iam quite familiar with 
that act. In fact, it was my bill which became the act. I worked with 
Mr. Baruch in the prepar ation of the bill when Mr. Baruch was with 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Here is the language of section 502, which is comparable to this 
section in the pending bill: “A department may, whenever the facts 
warrant, change any position which it has placed in a class or grade 
under this subsection from such class or grade to another class or 
grade.” 

Now, the departments have had that power ever since 1949 for the 
classified employees. 

And I haven’t heard any great complaint about the authority given 
to the departments under that section. 

Mr. Corser. Is the gentleman telling me, then, that if my com- 
plaint is correct, we still shouldn’t pay any attention to it because 
we made the mistake in 1949? 

Mr. Murray. We didn’t make a mistake. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would say that since so much has been said about 
the best practices in progressive private industry, this provision is 
completely contrary to the best practices in private industry so far 
as labor-management relations are concerned. 

Since you want to follow the best practices of progressive private 
industry, I think you are adopting a wrong policy in that provision. 

Mr. Moss. I think that the gentleman’s interpretation is correct, 
and I think that it is in conformity with the Classification Act. But 
I am mindful of the fact that on my desk at this moment I have com- 
plaints from a large block of employees of the Sacramento Signal 
Depot saying that a team has just gone through the depot; that as a 
result of restudy of positions it has downgraded over 135 of the people. 
And it was merely my contention that under this language the same 
thing was possible, and would continue to be possible. if it is passed. 
I am not discussing the question, but making the point that that is 
possible. 

Mr. Gross. What happens, incidentally, to morale under those 
circumstances ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. May I ask this? What procedure would be proposed 
when a man is paid as a foreman and is performing janitor work? Or 
what action could be taken ? 

Of course, when any reduction in pay comes along, nobody is happy 
with it. That is one of the reasons that the bill is designed to guaran- 
tee present employees no reduction in pay from their | present income 
so long as they are doing work of the same level as at present. This 
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will merely put new employees coming into entrance positions into a 
proper classification. 

I think most important, and which should dispel fears more than 
anything else, is the fact that in over 95 percent of all the positions 
people will have higher salaries under this bill than they do under 
the present law. 

The Cuarmman. Any other questions / 

Title LV. 

Mr. Lyons. Title IV replaces the existing salary schedules con- 
tained in Public Law 134, except for rural carriers, fourth-class post- 
masters, and the skilled trades in the mail equipment shops, which 
remain exactly as they are now. In other words, this becomes the 
master pay schedule that replaces some 88 different pay schedules 
that now exist. And this, too, follows section 603 of the Classification 
Act of 1949. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Corbett ? 

Mr. Corserr. Now, on this salary schedule, we have had a very 
considerable discussion and heard all sides of it as to whether or not 
the postal employees have been given increases in line with the in- 
creased cost of living. I am sure the gentleman is familiar with the 
fact that the testimony there varied quite widely. 

However, I would like to ask the gentleman, or any of the mem- 
bers of the Department who have had a gr eat deal of experience in 
business, if anywhere in any business salaries are based on cost of 
living. I was under the impression that employee productivity was 
generally the basis for compensation in business. 

Is that right, or wrong? 

Mr. SumMerrtep. I have stated a number of times that that was a 
responsibility of management, and cost-of-living factors are always 
considered. The cost of living is also considered as one of the factors 
affecting salaries and their relation to that of other people, not in your 
employ. 

Mr. Corsetrr. But did the gentleman say “Yes” or “No” as to 
whether the prevailing factor in fixing wages was productivity or 
cost of living? 

Mr. Lyons. I could answer that for you that the prevailing factor 
in fixing wages in American industry today is competitive rates, that 
is, rates paid by other employers for the same type of work. 

Mr. Corserr. All right. You got me to my point faster than I 
intended. 

Now if, because of prevailing conditions and the competition of 
other industries for employees, there is the result of loss of employees 
to the Post Office, is the cost figure for recruiting and training an 
employee approximately $500? Is that figure at all accurate? What 
do you suppose it does cost to recruit and train 4 

Mr. Asrams. I might say in industry it costs about $900 to train 
employees. 

Mr. Corsetr. All right. My concern and worry here is that with 
all the complaints that have come in from the employees, if there was 
some sort of a gentlemen’s agreement at least that they wouldn’t press 
for a raise last year, and they have been waiting, and now if these 
employees are badly disappointed, we have to reckon with the fact 
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that some thousands of them or tens of thousands of them are going 
elsewhere for employment. The cost of replacing them and the net 
result of a lowered standard of personnel, I think, is something very 
serious to contemplate. 

Mr. Lyons. May I point this out to you, sir? We have madea very 
careful analysis of our turnover, of employees quitting the Post Office 
Department. It has been a great concern to us and was one of my 
great concerns when I entered into the situation in charge of person- 
nel, not only because, as you point out, it is very expensive to the 
Department but it is an important symptom of personnel morale. 
We found that this turnover, which is large, is occurring in the first 
year of service mostly; that after about 3 years of service there is 
very little turnover in the postal service; that, therefore, when the 
analysis was made and the comparisons made with the positions in 
private industry, it was found necessary to increase the starting rates 
of the postal jobs quite substantially. And we have proposed, as you 
will note in here, for the bulk of the employees, an increase of $210 in 
the starting rates. So that an employee now coming into the Post 
Office wouJd at the time that he completes 6 years service would be 
receiving $4,170 a year, as compared to $3,870 under the older 
schedule. 

In other words, he advances much faster, starting from a much 
higher rate, which we hope would decrease this turnover, which we 
regret, certainly as much as anyone else does. 

Mr. Cornerr. I think it is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, he gets to the top salary scale 2 years 
sooner than under the old scale. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Just a brief comparison, as we have it now: The present employee, 
the bulk of the carriers and the clerks, start at $3,270 a year. Under 
the new plan they would start at $3,480 a year. After 3 years’ service 
under the present plan, they are getting $3,570. After 3 years’ service 
under the new plan, they would be getting $3,825. In other words, 
$255 more per year than they now get. 

After 4 years under the new plan, they would be getting $3,940, 
as compared to $3,670 under the old plan. And so on, up ‘to the 6 
years of service. 

Mr. Corserr. You see, after 3 years they are only getting $255 
more than they would be getting now. That is why I said I believe 
it is a step in the right direction. But I don’t believe it is a big enough 
step. 

I just wanted to make one other observation. Now, in your high- 
cost-of-living areas, I know that comparisons have been made nation- 
wide and industr ywide. We don’t know what industries or what por- 
tions of those industries were sampled. But in the areas where you 
have steel workers, automobile workers, glass workers, and the like, 
and in the building trades, the rate of pay there is much, much higher. 
And that competition has resulted in things like the Civil Service 
Commission out in Denver advertising that they decreased the qualifi- 
cations and standards in order to get applicants. That was published 
in the papers. 

Mr. Lyons. I believe you are correct on that. But that advertise- 
ment published in the paper in Denver was for positions in the lower 
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levels of other civil-service employees under the Classification Act. 
Our postal field pay is quite a little higher than others for positions 
such as janitors. ‘The result is that the Civil Service Commission has 
had difficulty in recruiting under the Classification Act and the CPC 
schedule for those lower jobs. We have been considerably more suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Corserr. Now, recognizing that in the low-cost-of-living areas 
the salaries are probably quite competitive among the postal people, 
would the gentleman have any idea what the percentage turnover 
would be in offices of the first class, which outa normally be in the 
larger areas? Has that breakdown ever been made? Or in any of 
the larger cities? Did George Fry & Associates make a study of the 
turnover in Chicago or any of the cities the »y happened to get into? 

Mr. Lyons. No. The Bureau of Personnel bas been mi aking those 
studies, and our turnover is larger in the larger cities. In fact, in the 
small towns the turnover is almost nonexistent. And when I men- 
tioned that we were disturbed by the turnover, it was in reference to 
the large, high-cost cities. We thought a long time about this plan, 
hecause there were many elements that were recommending setting 
area rates. We realized that the employee organizations were 
opposed to that. We came out also opposed to it. And the rates 
are set on a national basis, and that does mean that employees in 
the smaller communities have somewhat of a relative advantage in 
real wages over those in the larger cities. But it is inevitable, in 
setting a national rate pattern. 

Mr. Asrams. Mr. Congressman, I would like to make a comment 
on that, as to the turnover. 

We have been very much handicapped, of course, due to the fact 
that employees are temporary employees so long, and we can’t make 
them regulars. And that feeling of lack of security has been an 
appreciable part of the cause of turnover, a very important part of it. 

Mr. Corvertr. I agree with that absolutely. 

Mr. Lyons. And the Department is supporting, in a bill which has 
been introduced in the House here by the Civil Service Commission, 
the elimination, at least so far as it applies to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, of the Whitten rider, which is the great factor, as Mr. Abrams 
has pointed out, in creating a feeling of ‘insecurity among the rank- 
and-file employees that are newly being recruited now, ‘because we 

can’t offer them permanent appointments. 

Mr. Murray. I understand you are having very few regular em- 
ployees, permanent employees, resigning. 

Mr. Apsrams. That is correct. 

Mr. Hacen. It has been mentioned that the cost of training an em- 
ployee in industry is about $900. The cost of training people, ap- 
parently, is less to the Federal Government; or is it more? 

Mr. Lyons. That cost Mr. Abrams mentioned is an average. 

And, of course, the higher skilled the job is, the longer it takes to 
train. We feel, in the Post Office Department, that we are taking 
much too long, because we have had no training program, as such. We 
are now setting up such a training program, and placing, also in the 
field, professional training experts. Most of them have experience as 
teachers and in training work, so that we can cut down that cost. I 
would say our cost is probably lower than the $900 average. 
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Mr. Hacen. It is fair to say that if you get a higher quality of em- 
ployee to start with, your cost of training would be less? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; the higher the quality of employees the lower the 
training cost. 

Mr. Hagen. With that general agreement on all sides, then I am 
rather confused about point 8 on page 4 of the Postmaster General’s 
statement or letter to Mr. Rees: 

Sharp increase in starting salary rates in general to ease recruiting problems. 

However, in this bill the starting pay of many of the beginners in 
the Post Office Department is going to be actually less than in the case 
of those who started a year ago or 2 years ago. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. No, sir. It is not. Actually, the great percentage of 
employees starting in the postal service start as clerks or carriers on 
the substitute rolls. That means they would start in grade 4. That 
means that their starting salary, under the new system, would be $210 
higher than it is at present. 

It is true that for the lowest jobs, such as laborer and messenger, 
which require almost no training, the proposed starting rate is a little 
bit lower. It is a little lower, because we found we were substantially 
higher than industry in those starting rates for those particular jobs, 
and we are also very, very much higher than the pay of other Federal 
employees under the CPC schedules. 

Mr. Hagen. But there is a great turnover, nevertheless, in those 
lower grade jobs, which now will be started at a lower pay than pre- 
viously ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. No, our greatest turnover is in the clerks and carriers 
category, especially those with short service. The turnover for the 
other employees is not so great. The job gives them so much security, 
and generally so much better conditions in vacations and other things 
than is the prevailing practice in industry, that we don’t have a great 
deal of trouble with those. 

I believe Mr. Abrams can tell you that. 

Mr. Hagen. Is it definitely true, then, that the turnover in the lower 
grades of employees, outside of clerks and carriers, is generally less 
than the turnover in clerk and carrier? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Hacen. Even though their starting wage under this bill would 
be less ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. You anticipate that # 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. Of course, the number of starting employees we 
have in those other categories is very small in comparison with the 
total number of clerks and carriers that they don’t represent our main 
working force so far as a really efficient mail service is concerned. 
They are very important to us, because their jobs need to be done, too. 
But, as you know, in a great many of our post offices, there are other 
Federal offices. And that means that the janitors and those employees 
are not under our direction. They are under the CPC schedule, and 
they are under the direction of the General Services Administration. 
They hire them and fire them and assign them to the work. In por 
office buildings that are used solely for post office purposes, we hire 
them. 
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Mr. Hacen. I would like to follow through on Mr. Corbett’s point 
about pay. 

Do you have any figures of the number of people who would be 
given an increase of $10 to $100 per year—I understand $10 is the 
lowest increase given—and those that would get from $101 to $200, 
and $201 to $300, and so on, up the scale? I am interested in know- 
ing, and I am sure the committee is, too, just how many people would 
go in those categories of pay increases of so much per year. You may 
not have that available, of course. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes: we have it. 

Mr. Hagen. You can give it to us tomorrow. 

The Cuamman. You will have those figures ready for us tomorrow, 
then ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

I think it is important to realize, however, that this is an installa- 
tion. And, as I mentioned before, in the case of the person who gets 
$10 on installation, that isn’t much, and it doesn’t amount to any- 
thing. It is not meant to be a flat increase. It is merely given to 
him to get his rate on a new step rate in a new progression system. 
Thereafter he does benefit from a higher rate; for example, that man 
with 3 years’ service at the moment who happens to get a $10 adjust- 
ment today will then receive his automatic increases of $115 each 
under the new plan to a maximum of $4,170, whereas under the pres- 
ent schedule he could only go to $4,070. A new employee can go to 
$4,170 in 6 years, while at present he could go to $3,870. That is $300 
a year more, not $10. 

Mr. Hagen. Will you attach that same information to give us the 
full story ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
BUREAU OF PERSONNEL, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 13, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with the request of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, we are submitting herewith a listing of present 
and proposed pay ranges for positions in the postal field service. This list 
shows for each of the jobs analyzed in our study of the postal field service the 
starting pay and the maximum pay under present law and under H. R. 8648. 

It may be of interest to note that while the bill provides higher earnings for 
829 of the 440 different job titles shown, this actually means a raise in possible 
earnings for over 420,000 of the 436,000 employees who would be covered by the 
plan. Of these, about 257,000 employees would receive an immediate adjust- 


ment increase of $100 or more. There are, in addition, a total of 65,472 fourth- 


class postmasters and rural carriers who would be covered by H. R. 8648 but 
whose pay would not be changed from the present basis. 

We are also submitting a summary exhibit showing the effect of the proposed 
pay plan on the jobs in which are found the largest numbers of employees, includ- 
ing carrieres, clerks in first- and second-class offices, and mail handlers. 

We hope that this analysis will be useful to you. 

Sincerely, 
° Evcene J. Lyons, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 
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Note on effect of proposed plan on largest number of employees 





| : 
| Increase in— 
ae Present rate Proposed rate; ..f1..... 
peak dece! Starting | Maxi- 
| rate mum rate 


Job 





| | 
Carrier $3, 270-$4,070 | $3, 480-$4, 170 +$210 +$100 
Clerk 
Grade 3 3, 270- 4,070 3, 210- 3, 870 | —60| 2~200 
Grade 4... 3, 270- 4.070 | 3, 480- 4,170 +210 +100 
Grade 5 3, 270- 4,070 3, 780— 4, 560 | +510 +490 
Grade 6 3, 270- 4,070 | 4,140- 4.980| +870} +910 
Mail handler 3,170- 3,470 | 3, 210- 3,870 | +40 | +400 


! In first- and second-class offices 

? No individual employee would be reduced. Salary at end of 6 years would be same as under present 
law ($3,870 

3 Relatively small number of people involved. 
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Mr. Hacen. One final point at this time: It was indicated that there 
was no salary increase proposed in this bill of some figure as much 
as $5,000. Actually that is true for a general category of employees, 
I believe, but in 1 or 2 or more specific instances it is not true, as I 
recall. 

And see if I am not correct in stating this. The assistant post- 
master in Chicago receives $8,470. This new plan puts him in grade 
17, where the first step is $12,570 and the final step is $14,800. I don’t 
dispute that as not being a good thing. I think it is a good thing. 
He should be entitled to a real increase. The increase that you pro- 
posed, in my opinion, is fully justified and proper. It should go to 
all assistants who have that responsibility in the larger post offices. of 
the country. But I just want to point out that there are some cases 
in your proposal that actually do increase salaries perhaps over 
$4,000. Am I correct in my deductions? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir, you are in that respect. 

You will recall that the Postmaster General, in presenting the report 
of the Advisory Council of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, on which were represented the postal employees them- 
selves, recommended very strongly that there was too much difference 
between the salary of the career assistant postmaster and the post- 
master. And this regarding, of course, obviously is an attempt to 
correct, that. 

Mr. Hacen. I fully agree. And I think the top salary of $14,800 is 
far too little for the postmasters of Washington, Chicago, and New 
York. I think it should be at least $18,000 or $20,000. 

Mr. Reams. I would like to ask one question before we leave, which 
goes to the entire bill. 

On page 2 of the Postmaster General’s statement, it is said that the 
sede »ay plan is not intended as a general salary increase; it is a 
proposal for establishing a sound pay structure. Obviously, it is not 
a general salary increase. My question, which I believe can be an- 
swered “yes” or “no,” or certainly very briefly, is this: Does the 
Postmaster General contemplate or recommend that when this bill, 
adjusting and establishing a sound basis for salary increases, has been 
passed, there will be in order then a general salary increase bill. 
on some percentage basis or otherwise ? 

Mr. Summerrretp. No, I do not, sir. Ido not. I think the mat- 
ter of further salary adjustments is a matter that is subject to constant 
study in the months ahead and the years ahead. 

I think it would be presumptuous to say that would be required 6 
months from today or a year from today. 

But our proposal here, as our study has indicated clearly, is that in 
relation to competitive industries throughout the country, the postal 
employees were presently being paid substantially favorable to com- 
petitive industry. The great trouble and the great problem here was 
the inequities that existed due to the failure to have a proper class- 
ification system that would serve to correct these ineqiities. We are 
just as sympathetic in understanding as anyone could be, that anyone 
desires to have more and more pay. But we just didn’t feel it was 
the prerogative of the executive branch of the Government, which we 
represent, that we should step the post office employees into a pre- 
ferred class, over and above that which prevails throughout the in- 
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dustry for the whole country for services rendered of a like kind and 
nature. 

Mr. Corsetr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Reams. I yield the floor. 

Mr. Corverr. I just wanted to ask: Did the gentleman say it was 
the prerogative of the Executive to fix the salaries ? 

Mr. Summerrrecp. No. I am sure you didn’t understand that. 

Mr. Corsetr. You said something about the prerogative of the 
Executive, and that is what I wanted to have clear. 

Mr. SumMeErrFIeELD. We recdgnize clearly, Mr. Congressman, as I 
have said many times, the prerogatives of this committee and the Con- 
gress that you represent. We understand completely the latitude 
within which we operate as a part of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Corsett. I was not trying to put words in the gentleman’s 
mouth. Your voice was turned in the other direction, and I didn’t 
hear it. 

Mr. Murray. Could you give your approval to any kind of a flat, 
across the board, increase for postal jntiloréie if Congress should see 
fit to enact such legislation ? 

Mr. Summerrievp. No, sir, Congressman Murray. I have said again 
and again that flat-across-the-board increases in any amount are de- 
structive to the operation of the Post Office Establishment. Histori- 
cally it is true. The evidence is there. I am sure that you ladies and 
gentlemen all recognize that. They would certainly compound the 
unfortunate situation we found when we came in. 

Mr. Murray. You couldn’t give your approval to such legislation 
by Congress ? 

Mr. SumMerrieLp. We would be completely opposed to across-the- 
board increases, as has been expressed by the Department, with the 
support of the administration. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, having had some part in the drafting 
of Public Law 134 for the postal employees in 1945, and the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 for other classified employees, I just wish to say that 
I think that the present bill proposed by the Postmaster General is 
one of the greatest constructive steps ever tak.n in the Department. 
And I commend the Postmaster General for his proposal. I don’t 
know of any legislation that is more badly or more urgently needed. 

And I fully realize that you cannot have, as Postmaster General, 
any kind of modern, sound, personnel-management program in the 
Department without the enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, just one observation, on page 5, paragraph 
2, of the Postmaster General’s statement: I want to say, Mr. Sum- 
merfield, that I certainly feel that in making your presentation you 
were sincere, and I had not attributed to you any base motives. But 
I think that you do, in stating that “it must be apparent to all of you 
that this criticism is nothing more than a smokescreen intended to 
convince you that a bona fide reclassification must be postponed.” 

I must not miss this opportunity to state that I cannot agree. I 
cannot agree that it is obvious to all of us. I think honest disagreement 
over a presentation can be undertaken without either side attributing 
to the other an act of bad faith or an attempt to procrastinate. I 
think that there is room in a presentation of this kind for honest dis- 
agreement. And I disagree heartily with that kind of a statement. 
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Mr. Summerrievp. May I reply, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman and Congressman Moss, the words that I stated in 
my presentation a few moments ago I meant exactly as you heard 
them. 

They are based upon the literature that was circulated throughout 
the length and width of this country to a lot of fine citizens who 
have dedicated their lives to this service, that implanted in their 
minds information that was incorrect and inaccurate and motives 
that were not intended and nonexistent. As one citizen, as well as 
Postmaster General, if there is one thing that I believe, it is that 
when honorable men conscientiously try to make a contribution to the 
welfare of this Government or any of its executive branches and to 
the people by whom they are employed, they should have the complete 
cooperation of those who are supposed to accept a similar responsi- 
bility if they represent the people that they are supposed to represent. 

Mr. Moss. Cooperation, but not acquiescence, necessarily. 

Mr. Summerrrevp. And I respect your right to your opinion and 
your right to state it clearly as you have. And I retain the privilege 
of stating mine again for the record. 

Mr. Moss. Well, you are stating it, though, in a manner which attrib- 
utes to me and tothe other members of this committee who are in 
disagreement the same motives which you say the employees groups 
attributed to you. 

Mr. Summerrtevp. I am sorry if you accept it on that basis, sir. 

Mr. Moss. I so accept it. I can have no other conclusion. You say 
that it is an act of putting up a smokescreen, and that I cannot agree 
with. Tam here as a responsible representative of my people. 

Mr. Summerrretp. That is most reassuring, sir. 

Mr. Moss. And I am more directly responsible to them than you 
are. And in acting as I have, and in attempting to develop the facts, 
I have done it in good faith. And I resent very bitterly the impli- 
cation that I have acted otherwise. 

Mr. SummerriecD. May I say just one word further? 

I had no intention of applying that statement in reference to any 
member of this honorable committee or any Member of Congress. I 
only applied it to those whose written word and whose signature it 
mage that signed them and circulated them. I regret very much, 
Mr. Congressman, that you have taken such a position, that you 
nststbene to the other members of this delegation and to the audience 
here and for the record that we had any such intention or meant to 
imply it. 

Mr. Moss. I think it unfortunate that it be applied to anyone, These 
things can best be resolved without bringing in a lot of acrimonious 
side issues. 

Mr. Summerrtevp. That is what I thought, and that is what I have 
deplored during these past several weeks, sir. I did not think it was 
in the best interest. I didn’t think it was fair. I always think it is 
wrong to implant in people’s minds, who are not in position to know 
all the facts, false hopes. 

The Cratrman. The House is in session. 

The committee is adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the hearing was adjourned until 
10 a. m., Wednesday, April 5, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7, 1954 


House or ReEpreEsENTATIVES, 
ComMItrTee oN Post Orrice AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, the Honorable Edward H. Rees (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The Carman. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Corsetr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a motion. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Corbett. Mr. Corbett is recognized. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a simple motion that 
we go into executive session at 11:30 today for consideration of pro- 
cedures on the remainder of our activity on this legislation. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair has no objection to putting the motion, 
except he thinks we ought to wait another day or so, until we find 
out how soon we can close these hearings, but the Chair will put the 
motion before the committee. 

Mr. Murray. I want to be heard in opposition to that motion, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. First of all, I would like to say that at 11 o’clock 
this morning there is a caucus of the Republican Members of the 
House. I do not know whether that would make any difference. 

The Cwarrman. I am hoping that the members might forego that 
session, if they can, so that we can move along with our hearing. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. We might forego the executive session for the 
caucus, 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Murray is recognized. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this motion because 
I think the purpose of it is to arbitrarily and surreptitiously close 
these hearings without giving adequate and sufficient time to those 
who desire to be heard on these various pay bills, both for postal 
employees, the classification bill of the Post Office Department, and 
the bill for other classified employees. 

Now, we do not want to take any rash action, and we want to be 
deliberate, and want to be fair. 

Now, Mr. Campbell has been visiting me and other representatives 
of the classified employees have been to see me. They have not had 
an opportunity to be heard. They are insisting that they be given 
a chance to appear before this committee, and express their views. 
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Certainly, these gentlemen would not want to cut off the hearings 
until the Post Office Department has an opportunity to be heard. 

We have just started into this bill, and have only gotten to section 
IV of the bill. 

This is a very important bill, and should be considered deliberately 
and carefully and studied by our committee, and I certainly hope that 
the gentleman will not insist upon such rash action, which I think is 
meant by his motion. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, in support of my motion I do not know 
how the gentleman can assume that I can force any rash action here. 

We had a motion pending here when the gentleman from Tennessee 
made a point of order against it last week; 1 am not pressing for that 
motion at this time. I aia simply pressing for a motion to the effect 
that we go into executive session at 11:30 for consideration of pro- 
cedures, and I surely expect and know that the members of this com- 
mittee will express themselves and take a vote on what they want 
to do. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield ? 

Mr. Corserr. Surely. 

Mr. Gross. It may have not been called to his attention, but in this 
morning’s mail we received a whip’s notice with respect to the Re- 
publican conference at 11 o'clock in the House Chamber. 

Mr. Corserr. The Chair has expressed an opinion, and some have 
agreed with him, that we do not bother with the caucus, even if this 
motion is not prevented, and that we go ahead with the hearing. 

I want to add further that we should openly discuss the possibilit 
of continuing the hearings until Tuesday morning, next, which I think 
would allow for everyone to be heard. 

[ am not positive, but I suspect the hearings on this legislation have 
been the longest in the history of the committee. 

Mr. Gusser. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Corsert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gupser. I would like to know for my own information in regard 
to legislation such as this in the past referring to postal workers, 
whether it has been the usual procedure or the usual fromat, for classi- 
fied employees to follow with almost identical raises. 

In other words, do the two go hand in glove ? 

Mr. Corsert. I fail to see what that has to do with the motion. 

Mr. Gusser. It will decide how I am going to vote on the motion. 

Mr. Corzerr. There have been occasions when that did not happen, 
and there have been occasions when they have been identical. 

However, there have been occasions when one group fared a little 
bit better than another group. 

Mr. Gupser. May I state this more specifically, Mr. Corbett? 

You have been here much longer than I, but have postal wages 
normally had an effect upon wages for classified employees? Would 
you mind if I asked that, perhaps, of one of the witnesses ? 

Mr. Corserr. I can answer it. Certainly there have been. 

Mr. Gupser. In other words, whatever we do on these postal raises 
here will probably have an effect upon the wages of classified 
employees ? 

Mr. Corsert. I think it would be unrealistic to assume anything else. 

Mr. Gurser. Then I am afraid I will have to oppose the motion. 
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Mr. Corserr. What you are discussing is what I want to discuss 
in the meeting, and that is what I am asking for, namely, that we want 
to consider these questions so we can take these things up jointly. 

Mr. Murray. What is the purpose of your motion 

Mr. Corzerr. The purpose of my motion is to get an understanding 
among committee members as to what we are going to do, and what 
legislation we are going to proceed upon, and how much time we will 
devote to it, and whether we will attempt to get through by the Easter 
recess, so that the members can do some programing themselves. 

This committee attendance has been really amazing through these 
long hearings. We ought to know what we are going to do about a 
lot of things. 

[ tried to arrive at a solution short of a motion and failed; hence, 
the motion. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, we have shown every courtesy and 
consideration to the group of postal employees, and given them ample 
time to express in behalf of the legislation that they endorse their 

views in regard to the flat across-the-board increases 

Now, this bill which we are considering this morning, H. R. 854 
was only introduced a few days ago, and we have only “had the Post” 
master General before us for the first time yesterday. This is the 
most important bill, and why should not we accord the courtesy and 
the right to these officials of the Department to thoroughly explain 
this bill? 

Mr. Corzerr. I would say to the gentleman from Tennessee that 
if we do meet at 11:30, that is one of the questions that needs to be 
discussed. We will discuss at that time how much time and how much 
more testimony the Postmaster General will want to furnish, certainly 
if we run on until next Tuesday or Wednesday or Thursday, or 
whatever the committee decides. 

Last year we had afternoon meetings and evening meetings, and 
met on Saturday afternoon. The gentleman remembers that well. 

Mr. Murray. That was on a rate bill, but not on a pay bill, sir. 

There is no reason why we cannot within a reasonable time get 
something done. 

Mr. Crerecita. Mr. Chairman, it appears to me that this meeting 
was called for 10 o’clock to listen to additional evidence, and we are 
consuming time hearing our own family linen aired. I move we 
proceed for today, and at 11:30 that we decide whether we will have 
an executive session. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, there was a motion before the House. 

The Cuatrman. Is that a substitute motion? 

Mr. Corsetrr. The substitute motion is not at all germane. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, I move that the motion be tabled. 

Mr. Tuck. I second the motion. 

The Cratrman. The question is on the motion of Mr. Murray, 
seconded by Mr. Tuck, that the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania be tabled. 

Mr. Gross. If the motion is tabled, Mr. Chairman, does it take 
a three-fourths majority to get it off the table? Is that correct? 

The Carman. It takes a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. Gross. It takes a two-thirds vote to again be brought up for 
consideration ? 
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The Cuatrman. All right, those in favor of the substitute motion 
raise their hand on the question to table the motion. 

(The Chairman counting.) 

There are nine in favor. 

Those opposed ¢ 

(The Chairman counting.) 

The motion is lost. The question now is on the motion of Mr. 
Corbett, that the committee go into executive session at 11:30 today. 

Those in favor of the motion will raise their right hand. 

(The Chairman counting.) 

The motion is carried. 

The Carman. Mr. Lyons, has the floor, and he will remember 
he was testifying yesterday with respect to the proposed legislation, 
the legislation, of course, being H. R. 8648, and we were discussing 
title IV of the bill when we adjourned yesterday. 

Are there any further questions with respect to title IV? 

Mr. Dowpy. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Dowdy has a question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy is recognized. 

Mr. Dowpy. I want to ask a question here: We have a bill with 
reference to classified workers that sets up 18 schedules, and I was 
wondering why ? 

I notice here that the salary on the last four of them are just about 
the same, anyway. 

Mr. Lyons. When the survey of the existing positions in the postal 
service was made, it was found that the then existing positions actually 
fell into 19 separate groups. 

By that, I mean it was possible to demonstrate considerable dif- 
ferences in responsibility from one group to another through 19 
levels. 

At the same time that this survey was going on, the decentralization 
of the postal field service was under way. ‘Tt was expected that an 
additional grade would be necessary in order to accommodate field 
executives who had direction of postmasters. 

In other words’ the highest-paid postmaster of the largest. cities, 
for example, New York and Chicago, would fall, I believe in grade 
19. The regional director of post. office operations, would be between 
the largest city postmaster and the deputy Postmaster General on 
the organization structure, and would fall one grade higher, namely, 
grade 20. 

The salaries are the same, which will result in a compression of 
perhaps 30 or 40 jobs at the higher level at the same salary, which 
is not the best practice in the world. 

However, because of the limitation of $14,800 at the top, it was 
felt better to have that compression among the highest paid, than to 
extend it down among the lower paid. 

Mr. Dowvy. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at that point? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy is recognized. 

Mr. Dowpy. In other words, it is a question of the higher grades, 
and is not a question of the salary? It is some more of that prestige 
stuff that we heard talked about so much last year. Is that it? 

Mr. Lyons. That is really what it amounts to under present circum- 
stances. 
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Mr. Downy. In other words, so that some fellow can brag about a 
higher grade than the other? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; because he is over the other man. 

Mr. Dowpy. That satisfactor ily explains it. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions, before we proceed 
to consideration of title V on page 10 of the bill, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Murray. Have we discussed sections 403 and 404? 

Mr. Lyons. No; we have not, I do not believe. 

The Cuatrman. All right; I beg your pardon. 

We shall now proceed to consideration of section 403. 

What is the situation with respect to section 403, Mr. Lyons? 

Mr. Lyons. Section 403 is exactly as it is in the present law. It 
covers only 20 to 25 skilled-trade employees in the mail-equipment 
shops here in Washington. 

Those rates are set by wage boards, and since the number is not 
large enough for the Post Office Department itself to have a wage 
board, those are actually set by the central wage board. 

There is no change, in other words, in that, ‘from the present law. 

The Cuarrman. Now, we shall proceed to title V, section 501, which 
deals with within-grade step increases. 

Mr. Crerenia. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one more question on 
section 404? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cretella is recognized. 

Mr. Creretxa. In section 404 there is stated— 
nothing in this Act shall be deemed to reduce the per annum or hourly rate on 
basic compensation of any employee on the rolls on the effective date of this 
Act. 

Now, does “on the rolls” include substitutes, and temporary em- 
ployees, as well, or does it mean only classified employees? 

Mr. Lyons. No; it includes substitutes. 

Mr. Creretia. There is no question about that in your mind? 

Mr. Lyons. No question at all there. The substitutes are on the 
rolls, and that is the language used, as at present, in the act, on 
substitutes, 

Mr. Crereita. I am not concerned about what is in the act. I just 
Me ant to make sure that some of those temporary employees will not 
be ferreted out by this section 404. 

Mr. Lyons. No; it protect all employees. 

The CuHarrMan. Now, we shall consider title V, section 501. 

Mr. Lyons. Title V is the section of the bill which sets forth the 
method by which this new schedule would be installed. It follows the 
Classification Act installation language, and it means, in effect, that 
the employee’s rate would be set at the nearest higher step to his 
present rate. 

For example, the largest single group of employees are the clerks, 
and carriers, who are now at $4,070 under the old schedule. Under the 
plan they would go to a new rate, which is the nearest higher rating, 
and in fact, is the maximum rate under the new schedule for the ma- 
jority of those positions, of $4,170. 

This title also preserves the automatic schedule for within-grade 
step increases. 

In effect, all employees allocated to grade 7 and below—and that 
includes all rank-and-file employees and a substantia’ number of the 
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first-line supervisors—would then advance automatically under the 
new schedule to the maximum of the grade, with one increase each 
year. 

If the grade is above PFS-—7, automatic advancement is limited to 
advancement to the fourth step, which is the midpoint of the grade, 
and future increases would be based upon merit or superior per- 
formance. 

Mr. Murray. At that point, what is the salary for the fourth step 
in grade 8? 

Mr. Lyons. $5,500 a year. 

Mr. Murray. This would only refer to supervisory employees? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; and higher graded supervisory employees. All 
others would advance autom: atically to the maximum. 

May I call your attention to the fact that under the present law 
supervisors have only a single rate. They do not advance at all once 
they are appointed. We would expect that this would give them an 
incentive to better performance, and better handling of their men and 
better employee relations, and so on, and place them in an at least 
equally favorable position with the rank and file employees who have 
always had automatic progressions. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I have a question at that point, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Lesinski is recognized. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. You say that the top clerk is getting $4,170, accord- 
ing to this grade, and in the bill here before us it will only be $4,470. 

At the present time, the supervisors start at $4,570? 

Where would he start at in this bill? 

Mr. Lyons. First of all, the higher skilled clerk would not get 
$4,170. He would be there getting something substantially higher 
than that, since the job would be in grade 5, under this schedule that 
you have in the bill, and not in grade 4. 

That is the higher skilled clerk, and an estimated about 20 percent 
of the clerks would be in that grade. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That would be $4,560 for the top grade ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; that is the maximum of grade 5. 

Now, in addition to that, all employees have preserved for them 
the so- called longevity increases. Those are given in the amount of 
$100 after 13 years of service; another $100 after 18 years of service, 
and a third ‘$100 after 25 years of service. So, the actual maximum 
that a man can reach is always $300 greater than the maximum rate 
shown in this schedule. 

Mr. Lesrysxr. I recognize that, but what is the difference now 
between the higher paid clerk in, say, grade 5, and a supervisor, and 
the amount that the supervisor starts out with there? 

Mr. Lyons. Do you mean the supervisor of that clerk? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. That is right. What is the base for a supervisor? 

Mr. Murray. In other words, your clerks in charge have, as I 
understand it, the starting grade. 

Mr. Lyons. The supervisor above that clerk would-be in grade 7, 
which is the starting rate of $4,510, with automatic advancement to 
the maximum of the grade there, to $5,440. 

Mr. Lestnskt. That is in grade 7? Yes. So, he starts out at 
$4,510? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes 
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Now, if his present rate is below $4,510 he will be advanced to $4,510, 
but if his present rate is higher than $4,510 he would be advanced to 
the next = which is higher than his present rate in that progression 
schedule. For many clerks in charge that would be $4,665 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Yes; but that still does not give you much of a differ- 
ential between the top clerk and the supervisor. 

Mr. Lyons. That would give him $560. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. Did you say that a top clerk starts out at $4,560, 
and supervisors start out at $4.510? That is $50 less. 

Mr. Lyons. You see, under the law, he could not possibly start at 
less, because prior to becoming a supervisor, his rate has already been 
advanced automatically while he was a clerk, to the maximum for 
that clerk. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. Yes. 

Mr. Lyons. And, then, he moves from there on to the next higher 
step on this progressive schedule, and would not enter at the first 
step of it, if he was to be in charge of a higher skilled clerk. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. All right; let us suppose that this clerk who is receiv- 
ing $4,560 and this man I am talking about is made supervisor, into 
what grade would he go? 

Mr. Lyons. He is now in the $4,560 grade? 

Mr. Lestnskt. He is in grade 5, and then he went to grade 7. 

Mr. Lyons. Under this plan he would go to $4,820 in grade 7, and 
then start an automatic progression, which would take him to the 
maximum of grade 5, which is $5,440. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Grade 7 carries with it a salary of $5,440? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. That is grade 7? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; and his automatic step increments there are 
$155 a year, up to the maximum of the grade. 

Mr. Lestnskr. That will be all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dowdy is recognized. 

Mr. Dowpy. I do not believe the committee has been furnished in- 
formation as to the number of people in each one of these grades, or 
proposed grades. 

Mr. Lyons. We have an estimate on that. 

First of all, it certainly should be recognized that this estimate is, 
I think, very accurate for the lower grade of positions, where there 
are larger numbers of people, but for the highes graded positions, 
where in many cases only a single such position exists, and those in 
the larger post offices, our estimates may not be quite so ‘accurate. 

Do you want those figures read into the record, or shall we place 
them in the record ? 

Mr. Downy. You can place them in the record, but I would like to 
have a copy of that. 

It would not take long to read them; would it ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. I would be glad to read it. 

Mr. Hagen (acting chairman). It will have the same result, any- 
way, if we give that to the reporter, and it will be placed in the hear- 
ing, and the hearings will be printed and available to everyone. 

Mr. Davis. I think it would be well to have them, so we can use 
them now. 
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Mr. Hagen. Is the list very long? 

Mr. Lyons. It is not too long. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, go ahead and read them. 

Mr. Lyons. In grade 1 we have 7,700; grade 2, 9,500; grade 3, 
37,000; grade 4, 288,000; grade 5, 47,028 (plus 47,472 rural carriers 
who were in this grade in “the printed report but are not affected by 
H. R. 8648); grade 6, 3,600 (plus 18,000 fourth-class postmasters 
who were in this grade in the report but whose compensation would 
not be changed by H. R. 8648); grade 7, 19,800; grade 8, 15.900; 
grade 9, 4,400 grade 10, 1,500; grade 11, 450; gre ade 12, 370; grade 13, 
120; grade 14, 75; grade 15, 70; grade 16, 22; grade 17, 20; grade 
18, 7 

At the present time, to the extent that our decentralization in set- 
ting up the 15 regions has progressed, there would be only 2 in grade 
19. 

Mr. Dowvy. And, there would be 15 under this ! 

Mr. Lyons. There would be 15; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dowpy. How about grade 20? 

Mr. Lyons. As I said, there may be slight variations in those 
smaller figures that were read there, and there may be some variation 
in grade 5 positions. 

There may be slightly more or slightly less than the number I 
read, but that is generally accurate. 

Mr. Hagen. Did you give us grade 20? 

Mr. Lyons. In grade 20 there are no positions at present. 

Mr. Hacen. W ould you read the first two grades again, please, No. 
1 and No. 2? 

Mr. Lyons. 7,700 and 9,500. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. In grade 3 you have 37,000? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; 37,000. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you have a total there, Mr. Lyons? 

Mr. Lyons. The total is 435,564, plus 65,472 rural carriers and 
fourth-class postmasters, or 501,036. 

Mr. Dowpy. Is there a pretty even percentage through the various 
steps ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. No; there would not be an even percentage through the 
steps, particularly in the lower grades. 

A very large number of employees would be in the maximum step, 
because we have so many employees with such long service. 

Mr. Downy. The first seven grades, roughly, are mostly in the 
higher brackets ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; of course, many of the supervisory personnel 
would be in the lower end of the bracket, never having had a progres- 
sion system at all. 

Mr. Dowpy. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hacen. Are there any other questions at this time? 

If not, Mr. Lyons, I have a question : 

This bill does not provide for any rural carriers or fourth-elass 
postmasters ¢ 

in other words, they are not in the bill at all; is that right? 

Mr. Lyons. They are in the bill, but it does not provide any change 
in the current salaries either for rural carriers, or fourth-class post- 
masters. 
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At the time that the Postmaster General appeared for the opening 
of these hearings for the presentation of our proposal, he stated that 
we were continuing to study the fourth-class postmasters, and the rural 
carriers’ compensation. 

We have, as yet, not developed a plan which we are satisfied would 
be better than the existing plan of compensation, although we are 
still continuing the survey in the field. There are about 18,000 dif- 
ferent offices of the fourth-class, and conditions vary so greatly among 
fourth-class positions in the length of time devoted to the work and 
so on that it requires a very careful study before we would venture 
to propose any different method of payment than now exists. 

Mr. Dowpvy. I suppose that would be true of rural routes also, be- 
cause of the various lengths of them ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; the various lengths, and also the different condi- 
tions under which rural routes are carried. 

In some areas the roads are good, and in other areas they are very 
bad, and in some areas the climate is severe, and in other areas they 
have a nice climate, and the amount of time which it takes to carry 
the route varies considerably among the rural carriers throughout 
the country. 

The Carman. Is there anything further on title V? 

If not, we shall proced to consideration of title VI, which is general 
compensation rules. 

In general, what does title VI provide, Mr. Lyons? 

Mr. Lyons. Title VI, in general provides that new employees to 
the postal service shall be assigned to the entrance rate of the appro- 
priate grade, with the exception that an individual who has been a 
civilian employee in the Federal Government may be assigned to a 
step rate in the grade which is not less than one full step above the 
highest rate of compensation previously received. 

That is designed to treat equitably employees now under the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, who may be, for instance, transferred in the 
field service from the Department, or from some Federal agency. 

Mr. Corsetr. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Corbett is recognized. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Lyons, in line 11, where it says, “Any branch of 
the Government,” someone has written into this copy which I have 
the words “executive branch of the Government.” 

We have legislation enacted providing that legislative and judicial 
employees be given these same consideration. I do not think it ever 
happened, but I am still hunting a case where it did happen, but it 
is the intent of this language that there be any branch of the Govern- 
ment, including legislative and judicial, or just the executive branch ? 

Mr. Lyons. As the language reads now, it would be any branch of 
the Government. 

We were thinking, however, primarily of the executive branch, 
because that is where most of our transfers come from. I do not 
recall any from any other branch. 

Mr. Corsetrr. No; but we did go to the trouble at different times 
to write that into law, and reaffirm the policy and all that sort of 
thing and, as I say, we would like to keep the possibility open that 
at least people that we uproot and bring down here, that they might 
get a job some place else. 

Mr. Lyons. As indicated in the bill, it would do that, sir. 
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Mr. Corsetr. That is all. 

The Cuairman. Are there any other questions on title VI? 

Mr. Crerecia. May I go back to page 13? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Creretta. On page 13, under title V, subsection (b) with 
regard to the step increases, will you explain that section for me, 
please # 

Mr. Lyons. Section (b) reads: 

Each employee who, immediately prior to the effective date of this Act, was 
in = maximum salary grade for his position, shall start his waiting period 
of 52 weeks for his first within-grade step increase under this Act on such 
e fee tive date. 

An employee such as a supervisor is in the maximum grade, because 
he has only a single rate of pay at present. He then starts an auto- 
matic progression from the date of the effective date of the act. 

But, prior to that, his salary is adjusted to the nearest step higher 
in the schedule than his old step. So, he receives an immediate 
increase there, and then begins an automatic progression, which he 
has never had before. 

Mr. Crerecita. He would be in the top grade? 

Mr. Lyons. Upon the granting to him of the additional salary to 
place him within the se hedule; yes. 

The other large group to whic h this might apply would be the group 
of mail handlers, for instance, whose present step-rate schedule has 
only three rates in it. 

The employees who are at the maximum of those rates would be 
immediately adjusted to the next higher step of the new schedule and 
then begin a new progression. I believe that is the explanation that 
covers them. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. Lyons. I yield. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lyons, to illustrate what you have just been talking 
about, taking the man on page 6 there at a salary of $3,320 just prior 
to the effective date of this act. What would be the next step that 
he would make? When would it take place and what would it amount 
tot 

Mr. Lyons. I am not clear, sir, on which grade of a position you 
mean, 

Mr. Davis. With reference to what Mr. Cretella was just asking you, 
subsection (b) on page 13, take the man there at $3,320 in grade 1. 
Apply that to him and see what works out. I want an illustration 
there. 

He would be in the maximum salary grade for his position, wouldn't 
he ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. This grade schedule here does not indicate his present 
salary. 

Mr. Dowpy. I think you and I have the same question. I believe 
I have one that I can use here. 

In grade 4 the maximum salary right now is $3,870, is it not? 

Mr. Lyons. Grade 4—— 

Mr. Dowpy. Maximum salary now is $3,870, is it not? 

Mr. Lyons. No. 


_ Mr. Dowpy. I am not talking about what the bill provides but what 
It ls now. 
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Mr. Reese. Under Public Law 134. 

Mr. Lyons. Under Public Law 134 the term “grade” is used to 
mean a postition in the rate range, a step position in the rate range. 
In this bill the term “grade” is used to mean the level of work that the 
man is performing. 

Mr. Dowpy. Let me get it this way: A person who now—if you had 
these grades applic able now and the steps in them, the man at the top 
of gr ade 4 would be dr awing $3,870. Does that make it clear? 

Mr. Lyons. No. If we had these in effect now the man at the top 
of grade 4 would be getting $4,170. 

Mr. Dowpy. I know. Iam putting your grades in effect now with- 
out putting your salary in effect and trying | to find out what the men 
would be drawing if you had these grades in step but didn’t have the 
salary schedule. 

Mr. Lyons. The majority who would be in grade 4 under the new 
schedule, are now drawing $4,070 and they 
Mr. Downy. That includes longevity ? 

Mr. Lyons. No, it doesn’t. They would go to $4,170 under the new 
plan. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Dowdy is perfectly right. At step 7 the pres- 
ent pay schedule would give him $3,870. After 8, and 9 at the top of 
that grade it would be $4,070. In other words, they would be cut 
down two steps. 

You are perfectly right, Mr. Dowdy. In this schedule it would be 
$3,870. 

Mr. Downy. Somebody yesterday gave this figure as what they 
would be getting. 

Let us take this: Say he is going to be in grade 4 if this goes into 
effect. He is presently drawing $ 33,870. He is as high as he can go 
presently, but you are going to put him i in grade 4 
Mr. Murray. $4,070 is the maximum, Mr. Dowdy, under the present 
law. 

Mr. Downy. Some witness said $4,070. 

Mr. Murray. That is for clerks and carriers today. 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct. 

Mr. Murray. Without longevity. 

Mr. Dowpy. Someone gave this figure and we will use it. I am 
trying to find out where he would go in grade 4. 

Mr. Lyons. He would go to’ $3940, 

Mr. Murray. No. 

Mr. Downy. He wouldn’t go to the top as he is now ? 

Mr. Lyons. That is right. 

Mr. Downy. He would go down lower and start up from there ? 

Mr. Lyons. If he was at the top of the previous schedule and pro- 
moted from 3 to 4, he would go to $3,940 immediately. Then by auto- 
matic progression during the following year he would go from that 
to $4,055, and then to $4,170. 

Mr. Dowpvy. Judge Davis, is that what you were trying to find out? 

Mr. Davis. Not exactly. 

Mr. Downy. Thank you for yielding to me. 

Mr. Davis. You said my illustr: tion didn’t suit the situation. Take 
vours. ‘Take a man in grade 1 who is in the maximum salary grade 
for his position in grade 1. What is that maximum salary orade 
and what is the salary he now draws? 
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Mr. Lyons. Custodial employee in grade 1 presently at the maxi- 
mum would now be at $3,270. 

Mr. Davis. $3,270? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. What step is that ? 

Mr. Lyons. That isthe top step of the present schedule. 

Mr. Davis. What number is it? 

Mr. Lyons. They have five steps now. 

Mr. Davis. Step 5, then? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. What did you say the figure is? 

Mr. Lyons. $3,270. 

Mr. Davis. What would happen to him under this subsection (b) 
on page 15 ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. He would go to $3,320. 

Mr. Davis. What grade and what step is that ? 

Mr. Lyons. That is the seventh step of grade 1 of the new schedule. 

Mr. Davis. What is the present maximum step in grade in the one 
Mr. Dowdy was talking to you about, at grade 4, I believe? 

Mr. Lyons. That is where our clerks and carriers now are. It is the 
“th step and the rate is $4,070. 

Mr. Davis. What would happen to him under subsection (b) ? 

Mr. Lyons. He would go to the seventh or final step of the new 
schedule at a rate of $4,170. 

Mr. Davis. He would get an increase, then, of $100? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And that would be after 52 weeks ? 

Mr. Lyons. No, sir. That would be immediately on installation 
of the plan. 

Mr. Davis. What is this waiting period of 52 weeks, then? What 
would happen to him after the 52 weeks elapsed ? 

Mr. Lyons. In his particular case nothing because he has reached 
the maximum of that grade which he is in. The 52 weeks is to 
preserve the automatic increases for employees who are not at the new 
maximum but who have been at their maximum rates under the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. Davis. That explains what I want. 

Mr. Dowpy. There is another question which occurs to me on that. 
We were talking about a man reaching the top of grade 1, and he 
would have a salary of $3,320. If he goes into grade 2, what hap- 
pens tohim? Did you start out at grade 1? 

Mr. Lyons. No, sir. If that man went into grade 2 he would re- 
ceive a salary increase to $3,360. In other words, if the job turned 
out to be in grade 2 on the installation, the immediate adjustment 
to the new step rate would be to $3,360. 

Mr. Downy. I wasn’t really talking about—— 

Mr. Lyons. If it occurred later, you mean? 

Mr. Downy. About the future effect of the act. 

Mr. Lyons. That is a promotion, then. 

Mr. Dowpy. In other words, you promote him from grade 1 t- 
grade 2? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dowry. Where would he go? 

Mr. Lyons. Under title VI, on page 17-b—— 
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Mr. Dowpy. That is what you were discussing. We are back to 
what you were discussing. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. We hadn’t quite reached (b) yet. That pro- 
vides that an employee who is promoted to a position in a higher grade 
shall receive basic compensation at the lowest rate of such higher 
grade which exceeds his existing rate of basic compensation by not 
less than 1 within-grade step increase of the grade from which he is 
promoted or transferred. 

Mr. Downy. You used that same thing as an example. Let us see 
what it means. 

Mr. Lyons. Assuming that the man you mentioned was in grade 1 
and was getting the $3,320, was promoted to a position in grade 2, the 
step-rate increment there 

Mr. Dowpy. $95 in grade 1 

Mr. Lyons. $95, yes. 

Mr. Downy. It would be $3,415? 

Mr. Lyons. He would go to step 6, grade 2, which is $3,460. 

Mr. Dowpy. All right. That explains it. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. In other words, anyone with 7 years of service would 
get $4,170 in the fourth grade automatically ? 

Mr Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. An increase of $300? 

Mr. Lyons. No; not anyone with now 7 years of service. Anyone 
who was at the top of his present schedule which requires 8 years of 
service. It requires 9 years of service to get to $4,070. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I meant to say 6 years of service. In other words, 
at. the top of grade 7, with 6 years of service, from $3,870 it would be 
$4,170 automatically ? 

Mr. Lyons. No. He would go to $3,940 upon installation and then 
get another increase to $4,055 during the following year, and an- 
other one to $4,170 the following year. 

Mr. Lestnskr. You dropped your steps down from 9 to 7? 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. In other words, he wouldn’t advance those 2 years 
at. $300 ? 

Mr. Lyons. Not upon the installation of the plan but he would after 
the installation of the plan. 

Mr. Lestnskr. How long would that take? 

Mr. Lyons. It would depend upon his anniversary date, but it 
would take somewhere between a year and 1 day and a year and 364 
days, depending on when his anniversary date fell. 

Mr. Levinski. What you are doing is drawing down a number of 
grades from 9 to 7, the steps from 9 to 7. Is each of these steps a 
year or is it a promotion ? 

Mr. Lyons. Each one is a year of service. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. All right. So a fellow today, after 8 years at the 
top of his grade, say in the fourth grade and drawing $4,070-—— 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. ; 

Mr. Lestnsxr. After 6 years you say he would not. automatically 
lraw $4,170. Is that what you say? 

Mr. Ivvons. No. I said if he were now at the top of his grade, 
$4,070, he immediately would be adjusted to $4,170, which is the top 
of his new grade. 
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Mr. Lesrtnsxt. How about the employee who has been there 6 years, 
then ? 

Mr. Lyons. Under the present schedule if he has 6 years of service, 
and we are still talking about clerks and mail carriers, he would be 
getting $3,870 under the old schedule. He would be adjusted to the 
next higher step of the new scheule, which is $3,940. 

Because this does not constitute an increase for purposes of void- 
ing any increase which he otherwise would be entitled to under the 
present schedule, he would advance another step immediately upon 
passage of that anniversary-of-employment date. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is right. Another year’s service ? 

Mr. Lyons. It might not be only a day after the passage of this 
legislation, assuming that this legislation became effective on Janu- 
ary 1. His anniversary date might be then January 

Upon the passage of the bill he would be oanadiaay advanced to 
the $3,940, which is the new step, and might the next day receive an- 
other increase to $4,055, assuming that his anniversary date of em- 
ployment was the day following the installation of the plan, in other 
words, the effective date of the bill. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. According to a person in grade 4, coming into serv- 
ice today starting out at $3,480, after 6 years he gets $4,170. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Lyons. After 6 years of service today he gets $3,870. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. In grade 4 I am talking about and not grade 3. 

Mr. Lyons. That is the present salary of a clerk or a letter carrier 
after 6 years of service. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Today, at present, yes. But under this proposal 
plan would be get $3,870? 

Mr. Lyons. Under this proposed plan after 6 years of service he 
would get- 

Mr. Lestnsnt. $4,170, wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. That is what I am driving at. 

Mr. Lyons. But upon installation of the plan—— 

Mr. Lestnsxt. In other words, he loses 2 years of service while 
this is going over? 

Mr. Lyons. No; he loses no service whatever, no service credit 
whatever. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. I am sorry. Let us draw a parallel. 

This is a step after 6 years. After 6 years’ service in grade 4 he 
gets $4,170. Is that right? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; and that means he reaches the top in 2 years 
less than he would have reached it under the old plan. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Today, still after 6 years’ service, he gets $3,870 
under the present plan ? 

Mr. Lyons. That is right, and if we kept the present plan in effect, 
t year after that $3,870, he would go to $3,970, and 1 year after that 
he would go to $4,070. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. It would still be 8 years under this plan? 

Mr. Lyons. Eight years under the old plan. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. What does the man today who has 6 years of service 
in, just to clarify it, in grade 4, getting $3.870. what would he get 
under this bill ? 

Mr. Lyons. He goes to $3,940 on the effective date of the bill. 
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On his next anniversary date of employment, which might be the 
next day, the next week, but in any case would have to be within 
the year, he would go to $4,055, and the next year $4,170. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. All right. In other words, what you are telling 
me is the same thing I told you, that today, after 6 years of service, 
a fellow gets $3,870 under the present plan. Under the new plan after 
6 years of service he gets $4,170, but in the change of the plan from 
one plan to the other you discredit the fellow for putting in 6 years 
and you actually shove him back to the fifth year of service. What 
you are doing is, after the present carrier has put in 6 years of serv- 
ice, you give him $100 only ? 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. But under the new plan after 6 years of service he 
gets $4,170? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. You are talking about a new employee who en- 
tered tomorrow. Let me recall to you that we said we were increas- 
ing the starting rates. We increased the starting rates because our 
greatest turnover and our greatest competitive difficulty is with 
getting new employees to come in. 

We decreased the length of time it would require these employees 
to get to the top of the schedule for the same reason. 

Mr. Lesrnski. Just a minute. I understand that. I want to 
clarify what is happening between grade 7 of the present employees 
and grade 7 of the future employees. I am trying to get the air 
cleared. 

Actually the fellows who put time in the service in the past are 
going to be penalized. 

Mr. Lyons. No. But the increase in starting rates and the reduc- 
tion of time from 8 to 6 years cannot be made retroactive in an adjust- 
ment of this kind. 

Remember thi at perhaps some of these gentlemen in the service now 
who started 25 years ago started at perhaps $2,000 a year, or some- 
thing like that. There is no way to give that back to them retro- 
actively. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. That is all. 

Mr. Downy. Just one question on that. Is that what this means: A 
person who has been in service more than 2 years, presently been in 
service more than 2 years, it is going to take him until the ninth year 
of service to reach the top of the grade. That is substantially what it 
means ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. That is substantially correct, yes, a total of 9 years as 
it does right now. 

Mr. Hacen. I am looking at the old law, grades and salaries. Clerks 
are down as $4,070 in the ninth grade and the first step is $3,270. 
Most of those clerks will go into grade 4. Instead of starting in step 
1 at $3,270 they start at $3,480. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. That is for ‘the new employee, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. Increase of $210? 

Mr. Lyons. $210 more than the fellow who started a year ago got 
when he started. 

Mr. Hagen. He will reach the figure in the seventh step under the 
new proposal, $4,170, at the end of 6 years of service ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 
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Mr. Hacen. Whereas under the old law he would have to work 8 
years to get $4,070. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. So this is quite an improvement in the case of the clerks 
for the new employees inasmuch as they start at a higher salary and 
work 2 years less to get the maximum. Is that right? 

Mr. Lyons. It is a tremendous improvement, yes. 

Mr. Hagen. As for the old clerks they will go into a step that is 
slightly higher than the present step. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. And will be in line for the increases sooner ? 

Mr. Lyons. It may help the committee to know that this method 
of installation is exactly the same as followed in connection with the 
Classification Act, which is a method used by all Government agencies 
when they change a salary schedule structure under a job evaluation 
plan. 

Mr. Rees. Identify it as Public Law 134? 

Mr. Lyons. No, Classification Act of 1949. 

Mr. Hagen. Salary increases per year are $115 compared to the 
increases of $100 of the present time? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, increment is increased by $15 for that grade 4 
position. 

Mr. Hacen. If we can tie down and point up the concern the clerks 
do have, that they may be downgraded, there is some assurance in this 
bill that that will not happen, then the clerks apparently have quite a 
good provision here, it would seem. But they are concerned about 
the possibility of being downgraded or shifted around from one grade 
to another and thereby not being able to take advantage of the salary 
scale in grade 4 and the 7 steps which would be 2 years sooner than 
the present 9 steps. 

Mr. Lyons. The present employee is completely protected from 
his salary being reduced so long as he is doing the same job or the same 
level of job as at the present time. 

Secondly, about 20 percent of the 200,000 clerks, which means about 
40,000 people, would be not in grade 4 but in grade 5 because of the 
fact that they are in a higher skilled position. 

I think it is very important to recall the connection between this 
and the statements of the Postmaster General that we now have in 
effect what amounts to incentive in reverse. 

As the clerks acquire seniority and high skills in their work, they 
look around and discover that they are being paid exactly the same 
amount as if they didn’t have much skill at all, so they seek the jobs 
that are more routine, less difficult, requiring less skill, and feel they 
are entitled to those jobs, which they are, because of length of service. 

We feel that with those jobs being placed in grade 5, with the 
substantial difference in salary between the higher skilled man and 
the lower skilled man, that we would reverse that trend. The higher 
skilled clerk would want to stay in the more difficulé work because 
he would get more money for it. 

Mr. Hacen. There is some indication that a portion of the clerks 
might go into grade 3. Is that true, and, if so, how many would 
go into grade 3? Can you tell us a little about that ? 

Mr. Lyons. We have in the larger post offices employees with the 
title of clerk who are not doing the duties commonly attributed to 
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most. clerks, namely, mail distribution or handling the financial 
transactions at the windows, but are doing work such as routine filing 
of correspondence, minor office jobs. Many of them are women. 

Those particular people that are now on the rolls would receive 
no decrease in salary whatever although their job would be listed in 
grade 3. But when a new employee, hired in the future, came into 
that same position to succeeed the present employee, that new em 
ployee’s salary would be limited by the new grade 3 schedule and 
would not go up as high as the clerk who is doing the regular duties 
of a postal clerk and the higher skilled duties of a clerk. 

The number of those people is very small because that type of 
work only occurs in the larger post offices, and our estimate based 

on the survey in the field is that it is less than 5 percent of the total 
number of clerk jobs in the postal service. 

Mr. Hacen. And the other 37,000 are other types of employees 
other than clerks. Is that right? You have 37,000 under gr ike 3¢ 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. They are employees who are now in grades 
that have salaries of less than $4,070 now. 

Mr. Hacen. Less than 5 percent would be less than— 

Mr. Lyons. Mail handlers would be in grade 3. The present salary 
of a mail handler is a rate range of $3,170 to $3,470. That is the pres 
ent rate of the mail handler. 

The new rate of the mail handler under this would be $3,210 to 

3,870. In other words, he has a $400 gain the re in time, so the mail 
healihad actually makes up the bulk of that 37,000 that are mentioned 
in grade 3. 

Mr. Hagen. You indicated it would be less than 5 percent of the 
clerks who would go into grade 3. That is about 14,000 or less, 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, less than 10,000. That is of the clerk jobs and 
not the present clerks. 

Mr. Hacen. New clerks going in that new type of clerk job? 

Mr. Lions. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Presently they start at $3,270. The old class was 
$3,210? nT 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. The new type of clerk goes in the category of grade 
}, that would be $3,210? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. Those would be typists and routine file clerks 
and those sorts of jobs. 

Mr. Hacen. But at the end of 7 steps that same clerk would get 
$3,870, the same as he would get at the present time under this present 
I aw if he worked for 6 ye: ars? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. So he gradually catches up to the present scale even 
though he might be a new employee ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. May I point this out: This schedule for the 
routine clerk is still substantially higher than the schedule for routine 
clerical work under the Classification Act of 1949, although the new 
lower maximum for that type of work brings us a little closer in line 
with the employees who are covered by the Classification Act of 1949 
for that type of work. 

I think that any real worry on the part of employees or others over 
that particular group of jobs is unjustified because in actual fact our 
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findings in the clerk field were, first, as I told you, that 20 percent of 
those 200,000 clerks, 40,000 of them, would go into grade 5. There 
are some of them who would go into grade 6 actually because of the 
much higher skill required on those particuls ur few jobs. 

Mr. Hacen. Do you have any figures, or can you develop some fig- 
ures, to indicate the neal that would go into grade 3, which is less 
than 10,000, and the number going into grades % and 6, which is 
about 40,000, and how much more money those clerks would get un- 
der this new program than they do at the present time? Apparently 
they would get somewhat between $100 and $300 of increase / 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. We were asked yesterday to provide those figures 
and they are being prepared for you. 

Mr. Hagen. Are those figures similar to this request I am now 
making ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. We were asked for it yesterday and they are 
being prepared, 

Mr. Hacen. Except yesterday I got the number of employees get- 
ting 100 to 200, from 200 to 300 increase, and so on, but this 1s a little 
different. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. This is number of clerks going into third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, and the amount of money more they will be getting 
because of the changes. It will not be less because the present clerks 
are not going into grade 3, so it actually will be clerks going into 
grades 4, 5, and 6 and how much more money they will get because of 
that transfer in the higher or equal grade than where they are to 
day. 

Mr. Lyons. It should be kept in mind—— 

Mr. Hagen. I think everybody would like to know that because 
there is a feeling on the part of many people that the wage is relatively 
low. There is some indication here to me that the raise is quite a 
bit more than we thought it to be. 

Mr. Lyons. Congressman, the effect of this plan is this: First there 
is an immediate effect, that is on the effective date of the bill where 
certain increases are given, in most instances they are not large in- 
creases. They are around $100 for a great many employees. 

The great advantage of this bill is its longer term advantage for 
the future. 

For instance, the clerk who goes into grade 5 gets $100 immediately 
and then gets in steps of $130 a year a total increase of $490 over a 
period of less than 3 years. In looking at the whole plan there has 
been considerable confusion between what its immediate short-term 
effect might be and the longer-term effect which employees would 
begin to appreciate after the plan has been in actual operation for a 
year or two. 

Mr. Lestnskr. At the present time, say a clerk in grade 4, after 
serving 2 years, in step 3 he gets $3,470. That is with the present plan 
and not the proposed plan. : 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. How much of an increase would he get under this 
bill? 

Mr. Lyons. On installation that is the famous $10 increase. 

Mr. Lestxsxt. In other w ords, he would be getting after 2 years of 
service $3,480? 
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Mr. Lyons. He would go to $3,480; yes. 

But I think there again there is an illustration of the longer term 
penefits. For the future that same man, instead of getting $100 each 
year up to $4,070, he would get $115 each year in automatic increases 
and progress to $4,170 so that his total amount of increase as a result 
of this bill is not $10 by any manner of means but it is three hundred- 
some-odd dollars. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. His immediate increase is only $10? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, which is just an adjustment to a step rate under 
the new plan and which parallels exactly the method used in the in- 
stallation of the GS schedule under the Classification Act of 1949. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Coming back to our previous discussion there, the 
present postal employees that are in the Post Office Department today, 
they lose their first 2 years of service, let us say, under this plan? 

Mr. Lyons. I still cannot agree that anybody loses service. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Lyons, you so state here. They used to start at 
$3,270. ‘That is in grade 4, right? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. Today he is drawing $3,470. He is going to get 
$10 increase. 

Still the same fellow would get $3,480, which is the same thing as 
starting out at $3,480 that the person who already put in 2 years of 
service, presently drawing $3,470, would be getting. Is that right? 

Mr. Lyons. It is true he would go to $3,480. 

Mr. Lestnskr. $3,480? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. So he has lost 2 years of service. 

Mr. Murray. He got $100 increase in each of those 2 years. 

Mr. Lyons Yes. He already received 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Yes; he received the $100. But the new fellow start- 
ing out in the same place, this fellow that has been in for 2 years, will 
get that. 

Mr. Lyons. May I point out to you this: If you and I go to work 
for a company at different times, and I go to work for a company 10 
years ago and start at $2,000, and you go to work for it today and you 
start at $4,000, that I have been discriminated against for my 10 years 
ago because I didn’t get that $4,000. 

In advancing wages you have no other choice, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. If we go back to 1939 the clerk was getting $1,700. 
I recognize what you are driving at. But cost of living has gone up 
within the last 4 or 5 years and not the last 10 years. What I am 
driving at is the fact that all the old employees are losing 2 years of 
service actually. 

Mr. Lyons. I am sorry that I cannot agree with you they are losing 
anything. Every employee is gaining something. 

Mr. Hacen. There is some feeling on the part of some members of 
the committee that we might raise the salaries in these grades either 
so much per year, $100 or $200, whatever the amount might be. At 
what point in the scale, how far down could you go without disrupting 
the scale so that you have this incentive salary structure intact as you 
have it now ? 

In other words, say the committee might decide to increase these 
rates in this schedule on page 6, say $100, $150, $200. Would it be 
at about grade 10 or 11? 
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Mr. Lyons. It is difficult for me to speculate on what the committee 
might do, but in looking at the rates in the schedule such an increase 
would have to go high enough in the grades so that it would not be too 
meaningful to the people in the grades above where the increase goes. 

In other words, where the difference between the grades is sufficient 
in numbers of dollars so that $100 wouldn’t mean too much one way or 
the other. 

Mr. Hagen. Thank you very much. 

As these hearings are coming to a close, I want to pay a tribute 
to the many outstanding representatives of the various postal em- 
ployee groups and organizations, who appeared before our committee. 

With the help of the excellent testimony that we have received 
during these hearings, I believe the members of our committee and 
others who may read the record will have a far better understanding 
of the pay raise question, and also the reclassification proposal of the 
Post Office Department as developed through their so-called Fry 
report. 

It is very evident now that the Post Office Department reclassifica- 
tion proposal must be given further consideration and full study. It 
was my suggestion from the beginning and I still propose that the 
reclassification plan be referred to a special subcommittee of the House 
and Senate, with instructions to make a complete and thorough study 
and then report their recommendations to the House and Senate early 
next year. I would also propose that this committee call in for con- 
ference and consultation representatives of the postal employee organi- 
zations, members of the Post Office Department, and other experts with 
experience and knowledge in this field, all of whom may be able to 
contribute to a fair and sound reclassification act. 

I want to pay special tribute to William Doherty, president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers. He was on the witness stand, 
you might say, for 4 days and in spite of pressures, he retained his 
calm demeanor and poise throughout. Furthermore, he contributed 
some excellent facts and suggestions for the benefit of the entire com- 
inittee. Yes, he is truly a great leader for the postal letter carriers 
and for all postal employees. 

Others of those I heard also did a remarkable job as witnesses, 
especially E. C. Hallbeck, legislative representative of the National 
Association of Post Office Clerks; Paul G. Benson, president of the 
National Association of Rural Letter Carriers; Paul Castiglioni, legis- 
lative representative of the National Federation of Post Office Motor 
Vehicles Employees: William M. Thomas, president of the National 
Postal Transport Association; Thomas G. Walters, operations director 
»f the Government Employees’ Council; and Ross A. Messer, legisla- 
tive representative of the National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees. Other committee meetings 
and appointments forced me to miss a few hours of the hearings. 

In closing, I believe it is necessary for this committee to report a 
pay raise bill for both Federal and postal employees during this session 
of Congress, and as soon as posible. It may be desirable to make it for 
a 1-year period since early next year the reclassification plans for the 
Post Office Department, and perhaps for the entire Federal service 
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will, no doubt, be taken up again by the Congress. However, the imme- 
diate need is for an increase in salary, and it is my purpose to make 
every effort that this be done as soon as possible. 

Mr. Rees. Under the motion which was approved earlier it is neces- 
sary that we dismiss you at this time, members of the Post Office De- 
partment, and we will ask you to return tomorrow morning at 10 
oc ‘lock. 

The committee will go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m. the committee hearing was adjourned 
to 10 a. m., Thursday, April 8, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 8, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMirreri ON Post OFFIce AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The Cratrman. The committee will be in order. 

We will continue our hearings with respect to the question of in- 
creases and other benefits for those employed in Government service, 
including those in the postal service. 

We have under discussion presently H. R. 8648. 

When we adjourned on yesterday Mr. Lyons, Assistant Postmaster 
General, was testifying with respect to this measure. 

I believe we were discussing title 6 at that time. 

Mr. Lyons, you may proceed. 

Mr. Lyons. I believe we were at section 604 of the title 6 if I am not 
mistaken. 

The Cuairman. That is correct. 

Mr. Lyons. Which is the qualification requirements for position. 
It states merely that after the effective date of this act each employee 
who is to be appointed, transferred, or promoted, shall meet the quali- 
fication requirements referred to in sections 302—A and D. 

[ think we should keep in mind in connection with that that 302-D, 
set up by the Congress, instructs the Postmaster General in a general 
way what those qualific ations should be. 

The language is— 

The qualification requirements referred to in subsection (a) for any position 
shall be those practical minimum qualifications of experience, mental and 
physical skills and abilities and education which are essential to the proper 
performance of the work of such positions. 

In other words, the Congress has asked to set in the bill the overall 
standards which would govern the Postmaster General in setting up 
these qualifications. 

The Cuatrman. Title 7. 

Mr. Lyons. Title 7 is a provision changing the number of pay 
periods to conform with the pay periods for all other agencies of 
the Federal Government. 

At the present time the postal service has monthly pay periods. 
This sets up 26 bimonthly pay periods. 

Mr. Corsetrr. I would ike—— 

Mr. Lyons. Excuse me, semimonthly. 

Mr. Corperr. I would like to ask if there is any member of the 

subcommittee who worked on this bill to see if this is identical with 
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the legislation pending. I believe it was Mr. Withrow’s committee. 

Mr. Cretella, were you on the subcommittee dealing with that? 

Mr. Crere ta. I am the sponsor of the bill. I am “not on the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Corserr. Does this come close to the spirit of those bills in 
principle ¢ 

Mr. Crerei.a. I don’t think so. You also have a similar bill and 
Mr. Withrow has. We have had several hearings before the sub- 
committee. The subcommittee has not yet come up with anything. 

[ think my bill is a little more extensive than the language and 
phraseology of this bill. 

I hope the subcommittee will come out with my bill. 

Mr. Corserr. I wish Mr. Lyons would give us some of the detail of 
the working of this, because I do know the subcommittee of this com- 
mittee has done a lot of work on this proposal. I wonder if this pro- 
vision might obviate the necessity of their going any further ? 

Mr. Lyons. I had hoped this would do that, sir. 

The second major consideration here in this section, and I mentioned 
the first one, and that is that this places the post office workers on the 
same biweekly pay schedule as other Government employees, which is 
very much desired by them in accordance with their representations 
to us. 

Mr. Corserr. That is correct. 

Mr. Lyons. The second part of it changes the method of computa- 
tion for absence which is not paid leave in any form, or which is not 
paid for, so that the deductions from the employee for such absence 
would be on exactly the same basis and rate as his payment, as his base 
payment, for work on an extra day. 

In the past, as is illustrated by a report which is entitled the first 
intermediate report of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
dated May 7, 1953, entitled the General Accounting Office’s report on 
the financial management of the Post Office, this problem is stated 
very well. It suggests the adoption of a biweekly pay period and 
points out that postal field service employees are paid on the basis of 
a 360-day year, which means they receive no pay for the 31st day of 
any month but do receive pay for Saturdays, Sundays, holidays, and 
the nonexistent 29th and 30th of February. 

It is possible under the present arrangements for an employee who 
works in increments of 1 hour at the proper time to Nagrally’ be paid 
for 152 days by working 48 hours, or the equivalent of 6 ‘full wor king 
days. 

Of course that is a very improbable situation, but it is not so im- 
probable, in fact has happened many times, that employees working 4 
hours on Friday and 4 hours on Monday were paid for four-sevenths 
of a week thereby. 

The report goes on to say that leave without pay, in other words 
absenteeism, is more prevalent in the postal field service than it is in 
other agencies of the Federal Government, and it would be natural 
for an employee to be sure that he was on duty the last portion of his 
tour on Friday or at least the first portion of his tour on Monday if 
it would mean that he would thus be paid for Saturday and Sunday, 
which is what I mentioned before. 
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Stated in other terms, an employee earning $4,170 per year, $80 per 
week, or $2 an hour, who takes leave without pay, is docked only $1.45 
an hour. 

If he works an extra day he would be paid or granted compensatory 
time equal to that pay, or paid at 150 per centum of that $2 an hour. 

So that to restore a proper relationship between payments for extra 
time worked and payments for leave without pay it is essential that the 
same amount of money be paid in each case. 

The actual effect of the 26-pay period is to give each employee 1 
extra day’s pay per year. It works out that way, you will find, when 
you attempt to fit 26 2-week pay periods into an annual basis. 

We believe this to be very fair. 

Mr. Crerecxa. In other groups, other than postal workers, they are 
paid in 26 pay periods, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Creretta. Why should there be so much antagonism toward 
paying the postal people the same thing since even in spite of this plan 
they may be paid an extra day? Why should they be discriminated 
against ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. We don’t think they should. We are perfectly willing 
to pay them and this bill so provides. 

Mr. Creretta. Would you have any objection to incorporating your 
language into my bill for immediate passage ? 

Mr. Lyons. I am sorry. I am not familiar with the exact lan- 
guage of your bill so I could not answer that. I don’t know whether 
your bill maintains the present principle of this docking an employee 
only 1/360 of his annual salary for the absence of a workday. If 
it does the Post Office Department would be opposed to continuing 
that principle because it is completely different from any other 
ugency. It has been criticized very strongly by the General Account- 
ing Office, and it doesn’t really make sense since it does promote 
absenteeism. 

Also I am not sure as to the exact language of your bill in connection 
with substitute employees. 

Substitute employees do not get paid when they do not work on 
holidays. Regular employees do get paid when they work on 
holidays. 

Therefore, in order to offset that to the substitute employees in 
calculating their hourly rate we divide the annual rate by 2,016, 
which is the number of actual scheduled working hours less the 8 
holidays in a year. 

For the regular employees who do get paid for holidays to deter- 
mine the hourly rate, we divide by 2,080 hours, which is simply 52 
weeks times 8 hours. 

Mr. Murray. In other words 

Mr. Lyons. Times 40 hours, excuse me. 

Mr. Murray. Two hundred and fifty-two working days for a regu- 
lar employee in the postal service. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lions. Yes; and he is paid for 260. 

Mr. Murray. Because there are 8 holidays which brings it up to 
260, and he is paid for 260 days? 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct. 

Mr. Murray. That is working days? 
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Mr. Lyons. That is correct, and the substitute often now works 
the same 252 days but does not get paid for the extra 8 days, but 
would make it up by a slightly increased hourly rate for the days that 
he does work. 

That is the present method of calculating except that it adds an 
additional holiday because the old law provided for only 7 holidays 
ind the division was by 2,024—2,024 rather than 2,016—so this is 
somewhat more favorable for the substitute than the previous one. 

Mr. Corsetr. Using the different figure it improves the hourly rate 
of the substitute as compensation for not being paid for the holidays. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. We thought it would be fair since we do 
have 8 holidays now. 

Mr. Corsetr. I agree with that. 

Mr. Murray. On what basis is the substitute now being paid an 
hourly rate? 

Mr. Lyons. The hourly rate is the annual rate divided by 2,024. 

Mr. Murray. You make this 2,016. 

Mr. Lyons. It gives him a slightly higher hourly rate. 

Mr. Murray. When the regular employee has exhausted all of his 
sick and annual leave and is on leave without pay, you say for each 
day he is on leave without pay he is only docked 1/260? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; that is the case. 

Mr. Morray. It is 1/260 of his annual pay? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. In other words, you are proposing that the same 
rule prevail as to his pay when on duty as for his leave, when he is 
not entitled to be paid for the leave? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. That is the same principle followed in all other 
Government agencies and in all private industry. 

Mr. Corsert. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

The Cuarmrman. Continue. 

Mr. Lyons. Section 702 is exactly the same as the present Public 
Law 134 which provides that the employee shall be required to work 
not more than 8 hours a day and that the 8 hours’ service shall not 
extend over a period longer than 10 consecutive hours. 

This prevents the so-called split shift. 

Section 703 also is taken from the present law in that it provides 
that employees may be required to work more than 8 hours in a day, 
or may be scheduled in emergencies to perform service on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays, and provides that for over 8 hours in a day they 
shall be paid at time and a half for such hours. 

You will note that that provision is applicable to employees in or 
below grade PFS-7, which refers back to your grade schedule, and it 
would include all nonsupervisory employees and most of the first line 
supervisory employees. 

Mr. Downy. If the man above that grade worked more than 8 hours 
a day, what about him? Is he still paid as though he worked an 8- 
hour day or does he get more? 

Mr. Lyons. It still figures as though he had just worked an 8—hour 
day. Those employees would be supervisory and professional per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Downy. They wouldn’t get anything additional ? 
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Mr. Lyons. No, nothing additional for over 8 hours in a day. 

For work on Saturdays and Sundays or holidays they get compensa- 
tory time off. 

Mr. Downy. I see. 

Mr. Lyons. They also could be given compensatory time off for oc- 
casional overtime over 8 hours but the actual practice is that they do 
not ask it and generally speaking I guess do not receive it. 

There is one change from the present practice in connection with 
compensatory time off in other than the month of December. This 
makes it possible, this change, for the Postmaster General to pay the 
employees at the overtime rate of time and a half rather than grant 
compensatory time off if the needs of the service are such that it is 
very difficult to grant the compensatory time off. 

This is a provision which the employees have been. I believe, quite 
anxious to have. 

For the first time this last December, instead of hiring so many 
temporaries the Postmaster General issued an order that overtime was 
to be granted and paid for. 

There are other times during the year when peak loads, particularly 
in the Bureau of Transportation, and in some cases in the Bureau of 
Operations, make it very difficult to grant the compensatory time off. 

Universally I should say the employees would much rather have the 
payment at time and a half than the compensatory time off. 

Mr. Cornerr. I would like to ask this: Why couldn’t that be at the 
option of the employees when they are called in on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays? 

We recognize you have a difficult administrative problem, and I 
agree with | you 100 percent about compensating overtime in money 
rather than hours. Would it be stretching this provision too much to 
allow them an option in those cases ? 

Mr. Lyons. I believe it would add enormously to the cost since I 
am almost certain that the time and a half payment would be taken 
rather than the time off. 

We have not calculated exactly what such a cost would be, but 1 
am informed, by Mr. Abrams and Mr. Nelson, that it would be very 
large. 

That is because our general plan was, particularly in these times, 
to continue to grant time off in most cases rather than pay the time 
and a half for the extra hours worked. 

Is that correct, Mr. Abrams? 

Mr. Asrams. Yes. 

Mr. Corserr. I recognize the peculiar problem in the Post Office 
Department and how this would get confused with substitutes and 
all sorts of things, but if you are going to be conforming to the prac- 
tice of private ‘industry you will run into that. It is a 1 legitimate 
demand. 

Mr. Lyons. I think that would be true if we had set this up on the 
basis of time and a half for over 40 hours. 

What we have actually set up here, and what such an amendment 
would result in, would be that we would be forced to pay time and a 
half for work on Saturday and Sunday as such. 

Most agreements in private industry provide for over 40 hours 
but not for time and a half for Saturday as such because they do have 
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many schedules operating Tuesday through Saturday in industry, for 
instance, particularly where continuous processes are necessary. 

Mr. Corsetr. And they have some for double time on Saturdays. 

Mr. Lyons. Sometimes on Sunday, but if you will analyze those 
agreements, and I am sure the Bureau of Labor Statistics can give 
you that information, you will find that those are agreements for 
employees where the company never works, or very rarely would work, 
on weekends, particularly on Sunday. 

The chemical industry, for instance, is a continuous-process indus- 
try, as is the oil industry, and you do not find those provisions so much 
in their agreements because it is a continuous-process industry and 
it is recognized that it has to operate 7 days a week, as does the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. Aprams. I would like to add this comment with regard to 
that, in addition to the peaks and valleys which we have, sir. We 
already have on the rolls regular employees, and of course substitute 
carriers, to take care of compensatory time. 

If we moved into the other it would mean quite a rearrangement, 
and perhaps change so far as people we would have to take off the roll. 

Mr. Corserr. The whole business is quite a rearrangement, and this 
is the time to bring up the question. 

Mr. Anrams. It would mean we would have to take away people 
off the roll. 

Mr. Lyons. The greatest difficulty would be the very substantial 
reduction in force which would result. 

The Cuatrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lyons. You will note that we retain the present provision of. 
Public Law 134 in connection with the payment for the Christmas 
holiday. 

The normal pay for work on a holiday, if payment is made rather 
than compensatory time off, is an extra day’s pay which is in effect 
double time. For Christmas Day we pay double time and a half, in 
other words, an extra time and one-half. That is in accordance with 
the provisions of the present law. 

Section 704 retains the present law in connection with the premium 
for nightwork, and this particularly is applicable to the thousands 
and thousands of employees in the clerk status, both in the Bureau 
of Transportation and in the Bureau of Operations. 

The effect of retaining this percentage rather than taking the flat 
amount on the basis of the present rates and continuing it is that the 
nightworkers get a further increase due to the increase in their base 
rate, which adds somewhat to the overall cost of the installation of this 
plan. 

The same times are set forth which are set forth in the present law, 
the same designations of nightwork. 

The CuarrMan. Section 705 is the present law; is it not? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; section 705 is exemptions from certain parts of the 
bill, which is exactly the same as the present law. 

The CuarrmMan, 706 is the same, is it not? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; 706 begins at section 2 of Public Law 134, and then 
we come to the employees in the postal transportation service. 

The Cuamman. Section 707? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; which is section 707. 
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As you will note under the present law, there are different arrange 

ments for these employees. Those different arrangements are in 
general continued. 

It provides the same uniform method applicable to all postal field 
service employees for computing the hourly rate for a per annum 
employee. : . 

The only need that ever occurs for computation in connection with 
this is in connection with figuring overtime or in figuring leave with- 
out pay. 

It seemed to us that there should be uniformity among the postal 
transportation service and field service employees in that regard. 

Section 707—A changes the basis on which we organize and regularly 
schedule tours and work of employees in the postal transportation 
service who are assigned to road duty. 

Pubiie Law 134 provides a base of 253 days. This bill provides a 
base of 252 days, again due to the effect of 8 holidays instead of the 
7 which were recognized under the previous arrangement, 

Mr. Murray. How does this section affect compensation of these 
postal transportation employees, especially those who are running 
on the road ¢ 

Under the present law we have class A and class B railroads as in 
Public Law 134, and there is some differential between the pay of 
postal transportation clerks on class A railroads and those on class B 
railroads. 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct. Under the present law the rate range 
for the class A run is $3,470 to $4,070, and for the class B run it is 
$3,470 to $4,270. 

A careful analysis of the position descriptions of the employees on 
the two runs reveals no differences in the duties and skills and diffi- 
culties and responsibilities of the job. 

Therefore they would all land in the same grade and in the same 
rate range which would be $3,780 to $4,560, which is grade 5. 

Mr. Murray. How many class A railroads are there now and how 
inany class B under Public Law 134% 

Mr. Lyons. You mean number of employees? 

Mr. Murray. Number of railroads. 

Mr. Lyons. About 300 class A runs and about 1,500 class B runs. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Lyons, I don’t know whether this question should 
be addressed to you or to the other gentlemen representing Fry & 
Associates. 

With respect to postal transportation I notice the list on page 46 
of the Fry report, the railway post office representative locations and 
installations study covers the railway post office, Chicago to Omaha. 

Is my understanding correct, that a Fry & Associates representative 
boarded a mail car on North Western train 13 from Chicago to Omaha 
on a Sunday, and that constituted your inspection of the railway 
postal transportation as it applies to a mail car—actual operation of 
a mail car? 

Mr. Butver. That constituted field study; yes. At the end of the 
survey the descriptions and the material gathered in the field, to 
gether with the detailed distinctions between classes of runs and jobs 
and so on, were gone into in considerable detail in Wasnington with 
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representatives of the Bureau of Transportation, but in this study our 
man actually made the run in the mail car. 

Mr. Gross. That was the one mail run which your representative 
made ? 

Mr. Burter. That was studied in the field; yes. 

Mr. Gross. And after you arrived at Omaha the man was refused 
a permit to continue on the run or to make the return run. In other 
words, you made only one run from east to west, Chicago to Omaha, 
and refused to permit—— 

Mr. Burier. It is not a question of refusing a permit. 

Mr. Gross. He didn’t use a,permit? 

Mr. Burier. He continues the trip to the Denver post office. 

Mr. Gross. By plane? 

Mr. Burier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lyons. The important part of that study, so we all under- 
stand it clearly, is that the purpose of the man going actually on the 

ail car was to check the details of position descriptions which had 
“ ‘en given to us already of the duties which were actually performed 
during therun. It was just a check, in other words. 

As each of f the Se preone are evaluated, prov ided this legislation 
is passed, there will be detailed position dneseithene of every run, 
of every employee on every run. 

Mr. Gross. But I ask you this for purposes of this legislation, and 
the Fry report is the basis for this legislation: Do you think 1 trip 
1 way on 1 mail car constitutes a proper basis for job standard or job 
classification, or whatever you call it? 

Mr. Lyons. Of course not; and it was not used in that sense at all. 

There are a great many employees of the Post Office Department 
now in official positions who spent years and years on railway mail 
cars. 

Mr. Nelson, who is sitting here, for instance, is very familiar with 
every detail of the work. 

Mr. Gross. I am speaking now of the Fry & Associates report. 

Mr. Lyons. That report was long before they made a report and 
checked by people suchas Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Gross. Isn’t it true after the inspection trip was made that the 
service using that train on Sunday was Siealtvidsadd | 

Mr. Lyons. I don’t know. If it was, I don’t know anything about 
1b. 

Mr. Murray. I would like to further clarify this. This shows the 
difference between the present law and what this section provides. 

Mr. Lyons. I think the compensation—I can answer that, Mr. 
Murray—as I said the present law provides two classes of runs, A and 
4. The A employees are on schedule now of $3,470 with automatic 
increases of $100 a year to $4,070 maximum. 

Employees on the B runs are $3,470 to $4,270, with automatic in- 
creases to that figure. 

The new schedule covering both runs is $3,780, which-is $310 higher 
starting rate than the present schedule, and a maximum rate of $4,560, 
which is $490 higher than the $4,070 of the present maximum on the 
A run and $290 higher than the $4,270 of the present B run. 

In other words, it is a very substantial and sharp increase. 

Mr. Murray. Is this section of the bill injurious or damaging to 
postal transportation clerks in any way? I received many wires from 
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postal transportation clerks bitterly assailing this section and saying 
it is not in the best interests of the postal transportation service, anc 
I want to know whether they were correct. 

Mr. Newson. I cannot see that it is harmful to them, no, sir. It is 
advantageous to them. 

Mr. Auten. I would comment likewise, Mr. Murray. If this is ex- 
tremely harmful I have not been made aware by this group as to the 
extent to which it is so harmful. It seems to me it is quite favorable. 

Mr. Murray. You do not think there is real necessity for continuing 
with class A and class B railroads? 

Mr. Auuen. I think the A and B classification is antiquated. It is 
very much in need of being brought up to date. Sure, there are bound 
to be differences in the difficulty of distribution. In some lines it will 
be more difficult than others. I am sure that their plan contemplates 
that. The difference is between A and B. 

Furthermore the way this works today, once a line is in class B 
it stays in class B regardless of any adjustments which might be made. 
It seems to me this phase is in need of being brought up to date. 

Mr. Murray. I would like to hear Mr. Hahn. 

Mr. Haun. As of last July 1, we had only 247 employees—— 

The Cuarmman. I can’t hear you. 

Mr. Haun. We had only 247 employees assigned to class A organi- 
zations. We had 14,112 employees assigned to class B organizations, 
and the history has been that the number of employees assigned to 
class A organizations has constantly decreased. 

Public Law 134 did provide that any organization in class A on the 
date of enactment of that law would continue in class A and those 
in class B would continue in class B, so that changes that have oc- 
curred since that time have not been reflected in actual classifications 
of the employees. 

Mr. Boiron. Under the old law was a transportation clerk able to 
shift from class A to class B job or once assigned to class A did he stay 
in class A or once assigned to class B did he stay in class B? 

Mr. Hann. They were permitted to shift. 

Mr. Borron. Actually, was class A the preference job and a pre 
ferred job because of the higher salary ? 

Mr. Haun. Class B is the higher classification. 

Mr. Boiron. And therefore what this provision actually would do 
would be to raise all of them and put them all under one classification 
as performing approximately the same work whether they were on 
a class A ora class B railroad. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Haun. That is correct. 

Mr. Murray. I would like to ask whether subsection (b), (c), and 
(d) of this particular section change the present law, and, if so, in 
what respect do they change the existing law. 

Take subsection (b) first. 

Mr. Corzerr. Would you yield, please? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Cornerr. Is it not true that in this readjustment B group were 
classified into what A would make under the changes, rather than 
A being brought into a group with B, so that the total increase would 
be the lesser amount rather than the greater? 
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In your standard of increase back here, is the result that instead of 
the A being adjusted to the higher level of B, B was adjusted to the 
contemplated level of A in making them equal? 

Mr. Lyons. No. The basic principle here that is being followed was 
equal pay for equal work, and that the grade would be based on the 
duties performed and the difficulty in complexity and responsibility 
involved rather than on arbitrarily whether you happen to be in 
something designated as class A or class B run. 

Mr. Corserr. In following the gentleman’s thought there it seemed 
to me from the contemplated figures that the adjustments here were 
smaller than in many other cases because the equal pay for equal work 
theory brought B down to where A might have been rather than bring- 
ing A up to where B might have been. 

Mr. Lyons. May I call your attention to this? In comparison with 
other employees, class A was $4,070. That is the present maximum 
rate of class A runs. It is also the present maximum rate of the letter 
carrier and the clerk in the post office. 

The former class B was $4,270 maximum. The new maximum for 
both cases where the work is the same is $4,560, which is substantially 
higher than either A or B. 

Mr. Corserr. That is correct. But in compliance with your seale 
on page 6, my question is whether or not you made the equal pay for 
equal work conform to the increases which would have followed for B 
rather than make them conform to the increases which would follow 
to A. Isn’t that the point of the complaints we have heard ? 

Mr. Hann. It might be said that these class A employees now paid 
at the safme scale as post office letter carriers will be paid at a higher 
scale than post office letter carriers under this new schedule. 

Mr. Corretr. There is no argument about that. Argument is as to 
whether the increased figure would have been more satisfactory had 
the adjustments been made from A upward to B rather than B down- 
ward to A. 

Mr. Haun. They were so made or we would have had the same rela- 
tionship between all railway postal clerks and the city letter carrier 
under the new schedule. 

Mr. Cornett. I am asking to get information. I didn’t work out the 
salary scale. There is something here which is causing a lot of com- 
plaint and charges of discrimination, and I am trying to find out what 
it is. 

Mr. Lyons. We are a little mystified on that. I am led to believe 
it is more a misunderstanding than anything else, because obviously 
under the new schedule the relationship to the higher jobs in the post 
office, the relationship of the RPO road clerk is improved over what 
it is now. 

Mr. Corserr. The question is—improved as much as improvements 
applicable to other people? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Corserr. I think this requires some special consideration. 

There are many who are highly concerned because of the possibility 
of transfers resulting from shifts from railroads to airlines and what is 
going to happen. Then they travel on an allowance which I think is 
about the lowest in Government service, and hence there is considerable 
interest in what will happen to this group of employees. 

These questions are to find out what is happening. 
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Mr. Lyons. May I put it this way: On an actual examination and 
careful examination of the descriptions of the positions and checking 
the jobs, the result was that in the opinion of the job analyst the rail- 
way mail clerk did not have a sufficient differential, giving due regard 
to his skill, over that of the post office clerk or the letter carrier. The 
requirements of the job were somewhat greater. The inconveniences 
certainly were caadareli greater. So the job then landed in grade 
5 which is a higher grade than the present letter carrier grade, the 
grade in which the letter carrier came, because of taking into account 
the additional difficulties and responsibilities of the work. So rela- 
tively to the treatment of other employees I think that the road clerk 
actually benefited quite substantially from an examination of his job. 

Mr. Cotz. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

The Carman. Mr. Murray, has another question. 

Mr. Murray. About subsections (b), (c), and (d), were there any 
changes in the present law, and if so what are the changes? 

Mr. Coitz. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. Subsection (d) on page 24; is that a change in the present 
law ? 

Mr. Hann. If I may answer that, it is not a change in the present 
law. Section 16 of Public Law 134 formerly covered the travel allow- 
ances of employees in the Postal Transportation Service assigned to 
road duty, but with the passage of Public Law 92, which was a sub- 
stitute for employees working in headquarters, those people came 
under the Travel Expense Act. 

Mr. Cote. Which was $6 per day ? 

Mr. Haun. It was so established. 

Mr. Coun. It is now $6 a day ! 

Mr. Haun. Yes. 

Mr. Coir. Do you think the boys on the road can get by with $6 
a day ¢ 

Mr. Haun. I think so. These men regularly travel between the 
same points and are thereby able to make arrangements for accom- 
modations which are more advantageous than what other people who 
travel can make. 

Mr. Coir. I know of instances where two working on opposite shifts 
will occupy the same bed; at different times, of course. 

Mr. Lyons. That, of course, is common practice on railroads. 

Mr. Murray. That has been done for years out our way. 

Mr. Corserr. What happens when the trains are late ? 

Mr. Cote. When do they find time to change linens ? 

Mr. Lyons. A great many of the rooms have twin beds. 

Mr. Murray. What further changes are in this section ? 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Hahn, will you please answer Mr. Murray’s 
question ¢ 5 

Mr. Haun. There is one change in section (b), Congressman. As 
Mr. Lyons pointed out, section 701 (b) provides the basis by which 
the hourly rate for all employees in the Postal Transportation Service 
will be determined, all annual rate employees. Under the present 
law the hourly rate for Postal Transportation Service employees is 
computed by dividing the annual rate by 2024. Under this section it 
will be computed by dividing the annual rate by 2080, as for other 
employees. 
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There is no change in section (c). 

Mr. Murray. How about (d) ? 

Mr. Lyons. Subsection (d) is the travel allowance which was just 
discussed, and it is the same as it is at present. 

Mr. Corserr. I just wanted to ask, is my statement correct that that 
is the lowest allowance paid anywhere in Government service? 

Mr. Lyons. I am not sure whether it is or not, and I know of no 
other Government service that has exactly the same condition of travel, 
that is, travel to the same city all the time and the same place con- 
stantly. Iam sorry I cannot answer that. I do not know if it is the 
lowest. 

Mr. Corserr. I think you will find that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions? 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. The maximum salary of the clerk on the road, then, 
is increased by either $490 or $290 over the present pay? Is that cor- 
rect / 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. And how much is the entrance salary increased 

Mr. Lyons. The entrance salary is increased by $310 in both cases. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Lyons, as I understand you have an appoint- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, we do, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Your appointment is right now? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. Does not the House meet at 11? 

The Crarrman. Mr. Lyons has an important appointment at 11. 
It is now 11:05, and the House is in session. 

Before recessing we want to recognize that we have distinguished 
guests here this morning, 30 students and 3 members of the faculty of 
the Holly Ridge, La., high school. I want to say Louisiana is repre- 
sented by the distinguished member, Mr. Morrison, on this ¢om- 
mittee. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the great State of Loui- 
siana we certainly are proud and happy to have you with us today. 

Mr. Broyum.. Mr. Chairman, I want to point out that they are 
guests of students in one of my high schools. 

The Cuarrman. They are guests of students in Arlington, Va. ? 

Mr. Broyum. Yes, the W: ashington-Lee High School. 

The CHarrman. The committee will meet again at 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

(Thereupon at 11:07 a. m., a recess was taken until Friday, April 
9, 1954, at 10 o’clock.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31, 1954 


House or Representatives, 
ComMitTree ON Post Orrice AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

(Chairman Philip Young and Commissioners Moore and Lawton, 
of the Civil Service Commission, testified with respect to legislation 
to adjust the pay of classified Federal employees, and their testimony 
appears in vol. III of these hearings. ) 

(Mr. Hagen presiding in the absence of the chairman. ) 

Mr. Hagen. The next witness is Mr. Henry J. Mahady, national 
commander of American Veterans of World War LI. 

You have a written statement you are filing with the clerk? 


STATEMENT OF HENRY J. MAHADY, NATIONAL COMMANDER, 
AMERICAN VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II (AMVETS), ACCOM- 
PANIED BY RICHARD SHEA 


Mr. Manapy. That is right. I have filed a written statement with 
the clerk. 

Mr. Hagen. You may proceed. 

Mr. Manapy. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is Henry J. Mahady. I am the elected national 
commander of the American Veterans of World War II, or AMVETS, 
an organization with 1,440 individual posts throughout the Nation. 

AMVETS, whose national headquarters is at 1710 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., in this city, is the only World War IT veterans organiza- 
tion chartered by an act of Congress. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity to appear before the committee 
to inform you of the opinions of AMVETS throughout the country 
on the highly important legislation you are considering. 

It is these opportunities for private citizens and representatives of 
private organizations to take a formal part in lawmaking that form 
one of the beacons of our democracy. 

Because 1 out of every 2 persons working for the Government is 
a veteran, the welfare of Federal and postal employees is a great 
concern of AMVETS. 

I might say that we have many posts which are entirely composed 
of postal-employ workers and many posts in which the majority mem- 
bership are postal workers. Altogether, I believe nearly 1,200,000 
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men and women who served in our country’s Armed Forces are now 
employed by the various departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. This makes the Government, by far, the largeset em- 
ployer of veterans. 

With this point in mind, the delegates to the AMVETS conven- 
tion at Indianapolis last September adopted « 13-point program 
regarding the Federal civil service. Included in this program of 
policy is the instruction that Congress be petitioned to provide ade- 
quate pay for Federal employees, considering the rising cost of living. 

In other words, I am testifying not only because I believe a postal 
and Federal pay raise is more than justified, but also because the 
members of AMVETS have, in effect, ordered me to do so. 

If I may digress from the pay legislation for a moment, I should 
like to cover two other points made in the AMVETS civil-service 
program. 

As a veterans’ organization, AMVETS is, of course, vitally con- 
cerned with the future of the veterans’ preference regulations. At 
various times there have been mutterings to the effect that Congress 
should either abolish or water down this preference. 

We believe that such an action would do a grave injustice to the 
men and women who served their country in the Armed Forces. We 
urge that the veterans’ preference regulations be kept in full force 
and be completely respected by the departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

I should also like to take this opportunity to point out that AMVETS 
believe there is an urgent need to increase the number and categories 
of jobs controlled by the civil service to tighten the civil-service 
control over jobs now within the Commission’s scope. 

A mass upheaval caused by experienced personnel being replaced 
in their jobs by new personnel following any change in administra 
tion, would be disastrous. I certainly do not say this in any partisan 
sense. I merely wish to point out that in the opinion of AMVETS, 
the civil-service system must not only be maintained, but must also 
be strengthened. 

As for the pay legislation, I understand that this committee has 
before it a great number of vills that would provide salary increases 
of varying sizes and through varying means. AMVETS strongly 
endorses the legislation introduced by Representative Gardner “R. 
Withrow, of Wisconsin, H. R. 2344, H. R. 4556. We support the 
$800 a year increase for all postal and the $800 average increase for 
Federal employees because we believe: 

1. They need it. 

2. They have earned it, and 

3. The country will benefit by it. 

With your permission, I should like to discuss these reasons in a 
little more detail. 

Because their last wage increase was granted in 1951, post. office 
and Federal employees are two steps behind private, industry in the 
salary increase cost-of-living race. But their actual failure to keep 
pace with the cost of living | goes beyond the 2-year lag. 

According to the Labor Department, the cost-of- living price index 
has jumped about 95.6 percent since 1939. Wages in all Government 
categories, but the very rarely used GS-1, have been increased far 
less. 
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The median graue of GS-7, for ex: imple, has risen only from $2,600 
in 1939, to $4,205 today—an increase of 61.7 percent. 

As a result, real w ages in the GS—7 category dropped by more 
than one-third. I have used an Dustration ‘involving Federal em 
ployees, under the Classification Act, but the same general situation 
is true of postal employees. 

I must rely upon Government departments and agencies for these 
statistics. But I can call upon personal knowledge for the effect of 
these figures. 

My friends in the post office in my native Latrobe, Pa., tell me 
that they are forced to take part-time jobs to augment their post- 
office incomes. I know this to be true, for I see them in the various 
businesses of Latrobe. 

AMVETS’ post-office and civil-service posts in Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, and other cities, confirm that this situation is not localized 
to central Pennsylvania. A great many of the members of these posts 
either have extra jobs, or have their wives work. 

When we speak of “keeping up with the cost of living,” we are, 
of course, assuming a static standard of living. Actually, such an 
assumption runs counter to the basic philosophy of American society, 
for Americans have always believed our economy must continue to 
expand and grow. 

The men and women in all professions—whether they work for the 
Government, are self-employed, or hold a job in private industry— 
should continuously improve their real income, and, thereby, their 
standard of living. Of course, they must perform some benefit to so 
ciety, and especially to the economy, to deserve such an improvement. 

I believe post-office employees especially have an excellent case in 
showing they merit an improvement. Their increase in productivity 
demonstrates that they have earned an increase in real wages, in addi 
tion a raise that would square them with the cost of living spiral. 

From 1945 to 1951, for example, the volume of mail handled in- 
creased 33 percent, while work hours increased only 9 percent. 

Further , a recent story in the Washington Post disclosed that the 
ie office plans to drop 5,000 temporary “and substitute employees in 
fiscal year 1953-54 with increased productivity of career employees 
taking up the slack and making up for the reduction of force. The 
efficiency increase in the next fiscal year alone was expected to be 3.14 
percent. 

In other words, the career employees are saving the Government 
money through their increased and better efforts. We have every 
right to expect these work improvements of them—as we have every 
right to expect and demand their very best work. 

However, I believe they have a reciprocal right to share in the bene 
fits of their own improvement. This right of the employee is clearly 
recognized in private business where increased efficiency and pro- 
ductivity is rewarded. 

In all justice, the United States Government should follow suit. 

Finally, AMVETS believes this pay increase will benefit the Na- 
tion as a whole. We believe that it will help to attract more able and 
intelligent people into the public service and will persuade them to 
stay. 

The employment turnover in the post office and other parts of the 
Federal Government is incredibly and notoriously high. During the 
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past year when the departments and agencies carried on their reduc- 
tions in force, many officials cheerfully informed the public that 10, 
20, 30, and more percent of the actual cuts could be absorbed through 
the normal number of resignations. 

In fact, I understand that in 1952, 366,000 persons quit the Govern- 
ment, or about 14 percent of the total personnel as compared with 
35,000 separations by reductions in force. 

Just imagine, 366,000 people going in and out of the Federal pay- 
roll. You can imagine the effect that the training of new personnel 
has had on the Government and the cost that it would run. It is an 
incredible thing, a terrible thing. 

Why should 1 person stay there when he is not getting the money 

that he should be paid? What are the results of this large, and by no 
means unusual, number of resignations? 

A survey by the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service Com- 
mission, conducted in 1951, gives us the answer. They found that one- 
third of the 1,258,000 persons surveyed had less than 5 years of ser- 
vice; 78 percent had less than 10 years. 

These statistics of the Government’s inability to keep its employees 
show that there is something very wrong with the service. They indi- 
cate a tremendous expense of having continuously to train new people. 
They establish that the Government obtains only a fraction of the 
potential savings that could come from having employees with records 
of long experience. 

A private business could not afford these personnel expenses. It 
would have to adjust this incredible turnover rate or be forced to go 
out of existence. 

The United States Government is in a more fortunate position with 
appropriations in this respect. 

It is small wonder that the public service is not considered an ideal] 
area for a man or woman's life work. Not only are the economic 
remunerations low, as compared to private business, but false ac- 
cusations against Federal employees as a group are continuously 
made, for politic al purposes by politically ambitious people. These 
baseless denunciations rob the employees of pride in their work. 

For the sake of economy and good government, these conditions 
should be made to change. The intolerable rate of turnover should 
be cut sharply. 

Probably the best way of accomplishing this, as well as attracting 
well-qualified people into Government service, is by making post 
office and Federal jobs more desirable. The wage increase of the 
Withrow bills is one method. 

In short, AMVETS believes the rise in the cost of living, the in- 
crease in productivity, and the need to make Government service more 
appealing has made a postal and Federal wage increase not only de- 
sirable, but actually mandatory. The increase that best meets all 
of these problems is, we believe, the one provided by the Withrow 
bills, $800 a year for postal workers, and between $400 and $1,100 for 
Federal employees. 

We advocate very urgently that the postal service be put on the 
basis where the men who love it and want to stay with it can afford 
to stay with it. 

I thank you for your patience. 

Mr. HaGen. Do you have an associate you want to introduce? 
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Mr. Manapy. This is Richard Shea, who is on my public-relations 
staff. 

Mr. Wrrurow. I want to take this opportunity to commend the 
commander for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Manapy. Thank you, sir, very much. 

Mr. Hagen. On pages 4 and 5 you mention about the need for im- 
provement. You do not mention about morale. Do you not agree that 
the morale of the postal worker and Federal wor kers would be greatly 
increased with a higher wage scale ¢ 

Mr. Manapy. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. Hagen. There would be a better spirit and cooperation ? 

Mr. Manapy. That is right. You take the home situation where 
both are required to work, the morale is very bad in that home. 

Mr. Hagen. Would it also attract a better quality of workers, bet- 
ter class of workers? 

Mr. Manapy. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. With the higher wage the postal worker and the Fed- 
eral employees would not have to work nights on outside jobs. They 
would come to work in the morning after a good night’s rest and do 
a better job during the day. 

Mr. Manapy. That is right. You will find them driving taxis. 
One friend of mine drives a taxi. 

Mr. Hacen. Your point is that the turnover is very costly to the 
Government. All these things you mentioned, that I have remarked 
here, would they not result in a tremendously increased production 
per man and woman in the service, especially in the Post Office De- 
partment ¢ 

Mr. Manapy. I am sure it would, because in private industry all 
these things early in the game have been spotted and taken care of. 
Why Government has never gotten around to it, I will never under- 
stand. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, the postal-department employee has 
ilready increased his efficiency gre: aie and with the advent of new 

ideas, methods, and machines, they can do more efficient jobs and with 
nereased pay I think the cost of the Government might be very little 
because of the increased production. 

In many cases you would not have to have an increased number 
of employees for the increased amount of efficiency which would 
develop. 

So, actually, the cost of increased pay would not be material as 
much as the amount of money spent for the increased pay. Do you 
agree with that ? 

Mr. Manapy. I think so. There is a parallel situation that is just 
about the same, Here you have the factor of low wages and low pro- 
duetivity. You put a man in a moral and healthy and mental frame 
of mind where you know when he comes he is fresh and you have high 
productivity. 

It is like cutting men off the Federal payroll and putting them on a 
public-works program. All you are creating is a dislocation. All you 
are creating is an overall dislocation. 

I think it is time we look at the overall picture. I know these postal 
workers personally; I know the feeling they have toward their jobs 
and a lot of men have left, but they didn’t want to leave. 
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[t is a funny thing to say that a man can’t afford to work for the 
Government and can’t afford a job like that, but it is true. 

Mr. Hagen. It is the same with many Members of the Congress, some 
can't afford to stay here, but they are staying here. Many are 
quitting. 

I think you have a very fine statement. I appreciate it very much. 
1 am sure all agree with me that we have to be careful about this 
so-called speedup that some of these people do think about from time 
to time in the service, the attempt of employers to speedup the work. 

Mr. Manapy. You would not need a speedup here. It would be a 

atural condition. There is money spent in the Government as the 
gentleman said here that could better be spent here. 

There would be a natural response here from the personnel. That 
I know from my own knowledge. 

Mr. Hacen. I notice you have endorsed the Withrow bill very highly 
and strongly. Apparently you have studied it. 

Mr. Manapy. I personally am not acquainted with this bill, but I 
have survey the field with the men who know. 

In other words, I am not in a position to intimately study these 
matters, but with my advisers and the people from the different groups, 
I know are trustworthy, and who all have informed me properly, we 
have come to the conclusion that this is the bill which will do the most 
for these people. 

I was listening to Mr. Rhodes speak. I was interested in what he 
said. I think that the basic situation is the situation to be corrected, 
the inquities in the job classification are very wonderful indeed, but 
surely the 1939 situation had inequities, too. 

I didn’t hear Mr. Young refer tothem. There was no contrast made. 

In other words, the change in the cost of living and the change in 
work conditions since 1939 are so basic that certainly we must bring 
them up to our present standard of living and our present standard of 
work, then we can proceed to job classification, and we can proceed 
to correct inequities from there. 

Now, I am not telling the Postmaster General how to conduct his 
business, nor the committee, but that is my personal view. Surely the 
amount of total cost for the number of people involved will be a con- 
sideration. It is an appropriation consideraiton, it is a budgetary 
consideration, but there is certainly some middle ground that w ill give 
the postal employee the right to think they are being treated in “the 
way they ought to be treated. 

I would like to think I am contributing to that some way. 

Mr. Hacen. You represent how many members of your 1,440 indi- 
vidual posts? 

Mr. Manapy. I am the National Commander. 

Mr. Hacen. I realize you are. How many members do you have 
in your entire organization ¢ 

Mr. Manapy. At the present time, of course, we had last year 72,000 
members in our 1,440 posts. 

This year, the way the membership is running, wé will have over 
120,000. 

Mr. Hagen. You are speaking for that large group when you 
endorse this legislation ¢ 
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Mr. Manapy. That is right. I speak for them and I speak specifi- 
cally for the Federal posts of civil-service workers and postal workers’ 
posts which I have which are exclusively postal workers. 

In other words, in many cities we have many posts that are com- 
posed of postal workers and civil-service workers. 

Mr. Hagen. Thank you very much for coming. 

Mr. Manapy. Thank you for your patience. 

Mr. Hacen. The next witness is Mr. W. C. Jason, legislative repre- 
sentative of the National Alliance of Postal Employees. 


Mr. Jason, we are glad to have you with us today. Will you give 
vour hometown ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. JASON, JR., LEGISLATIVE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES, 
ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES B. COBB, PRESIDENT, AND ERNEST C. 
FRAZIER 


Mr. Jason. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have with me Mr. James B. 
Cobb, the national president of the National Alliance of Postal 
Employees. 

This is Mr, Ernest Frazier, of Washington, D. C.; Mr. James B. 
Cobb, of Washington, D. C.; and my voting residence is Philadelphia. 

I have a prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. All right. You may be seated. We are happy to have 
you with us. The members will be given copies of your testimony and 
you may proceed. 

Mr. Jason. Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin by apologizing 
for the date of February 24. That was the date that we understood 
we should be ready and that was the date this statement was prepared. 

My name is William C. Jason, Jr. I am employed by the National 
Alliance of Postal Employees as legislative representative. 

This organization, composed of employees from each classification 
of the field service of the Post Office Department, consists of some 
20,000 employees organized into 110 branches throughout 36 States, 
including those of the eastearn seaboard, the Great Lakes, and the 
gulf regions, and California. 

Because of the nature and size of this organization, it has limited 
funds and limited personnel which can be devoted to research and the 
kind of statistical analysis and documentation which would be essen- 
tial to present a complete report such as that prepared by George Fry 
& Associates for the Post Office Department. 

Moreover, the latter report was not made available to us for study 
until Tuesday, February 16, 1954. Thus, even if we possessed the 
necessary resources, limitations of time would have prevented tho 
preparation of a similar report covering the points raised in the salary 
study 

Nevertheless, the postal alliance takes the position, based upon its 
knowledge of the structure and operation of the postal service and 
the cost of living, that a substantial salary increase for all postal 
employees is appropriate and justifiable at this time. 

We are in substantial agreement with the general objectives of the 
proposed program as an ov verall rewr iting of the Classification Act. 
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However, we contend that the proposed revision of the pay scale for 
workers in the lower level positions, as compared with that proposed 
for those in a supervisory and managerial capacity, constitutes an 
inequity and cannot be justified as sound, democratic, and adminis- 
trative practice in the light of prevailing economic conditions and our 
knowledge of the operation of the Post ‘Office Department. 

In the absence of adequate facilities, resources, and the time to pre- 
pare a detailed analysis of the various aspects of this problem, we 
propose to point out some omissions, questionable interpretations, 
and conclusions drawn from the salary study presented by the Postal 
Department, while at the same time supplying some additional infor- 
mation which will provide an understanding of the relative need for 
salary increase in the lower and upper employee classifications. 

We submit that the study on which this proposed pay plan is based 
makes certain assumptions regarding the nature of the postal system 
which are open to serious question. The basic assumption which we 
challenge is that the postal system, in its operating aspects, is similar 
to that of a private business concern and requires the same type of 
incentives for those in top-level positions as is required of workers 
in private industry. 

It is our position that such a comparison is not valid. Whereas 
incentives are important for optimum performance and efficiency in 
any service, the elements of risk, skill, and reputation required of 
managerial and supervisory personnel in private industry greatly 
exceed those required by the postal service. 

While the responsibility of the top-level personnel in the postal 
service is great, the operations for which they are responsible are well 
standardized and routinized. 

The standardization of the operations performed or supervised by 
the top personnel in the postal service is reflected in the attitude taken 
toward the job, an attitude not greatly different from those of other 
workers, who are prone to regard their work in terms of hourly com- 
mitmeuts and tasks to be performed. 

This attitude contrasts sharply with the attitude of top- and 
middle-management workers in private enterprise as indicated by a 
recent Fortune survey. On the basis of a study of 221 persons cover- 
ing a wide variety of executive and supervisory positions in private 
industry, Fortune of January 1954, on page 109, gives the following 
description of the commitments of such persons to their jobs: 

Putting all the commitments together, we get a workweek something like this: 
45 to 58 hours of daytime work; 1 night working late at the office, 2 nights work- 
ing at home, 1 night entertaining—all in all, some 57 to 60 hours. And this 
evidently is a minimum ; come convention time, a trip, a company emergency, and 
the week can easily go to 70 or 80 hours * * *. 

Executive questioned by Fortune were unanimous that their supervisors ap- 
proved highly of the 55-hour week, and liked the 60-hour week even better. 

The overall picture which one gets of the executives and managers 
studied by Fortune, as noted on page 150 of the January 1954 issue, is 
as follows: . 

The existing picture, in sum, is of men so completely involved in their work that 
they cannot distinguish work and play, and are glad they can’t. 

It is clear to those familiar with the structure and operation of the 
postal service that its top-level personnel are not required to exercise 
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the same type of drive and initiative 
level in private industry, 


It is obvious, also, that there js a 
made upon top personne] by industry as compared with the posta] 
service, This relates to the need for cultivating good will, and for 
keeping abreast of changing techniques and knowledge, all for the 
end of increasing profits for the organization for Which they work. 

The retention of jobs and promotions are foverned by the perform- 
ance of nahagers and supervisors in the discharge of these functions. 
Such is not the case in the postal service, 

Neglected aspects of the study: In failing to point up the differences 
between the requirements of private industry and the postaj service, 
the study on which the proposed pay plan is based neglects to empha- 
size the importance of the efliciency required of workers at the lower 
levels, especially the category of clerks. carriers, et cetera, who com- 
prise the yast majority of the postal-service employees, 

Inasmuch as the basic policies of the postal service are fairly wel] 
established, the basic efliciency of the Operations fal] upon those who 
are required to carry out the standardized procedures. Mistakes at 
the lower levels can be exceedingly costly, 

There is definite need of keeping in these | 
mental intelligence and whose loyalty to their jobs result in @ minimum 
of absenteeism. Some further Incentives, other than those proposed 
by the plan, should be offered such workers, 

It is recognized that Persons in the 
cetera, will benefit little in terms of 
proposed plan. There js a need, theref 
workers beyond that how proposed, 

The basic argument that the salaries 0 
pare favorably with those of otlie 
ers in private industry can hardly 
differential jn increases offered the 
for supervisors and managers, 


he fundamental] point to be made in this connection is that the 


salaries of workers with whom they are compared are already too low 
‘ost instances, [t ic now clear that an annual income of approxi- 
mately $4,900 js necessary to maintain a city worker’s family of four 
Persons at a “necessary minimum level.” 

[ refer you to Eunice M, Knapp’s City Worker's F 
October 1951. 

While the Proposed plan wil] eventually raise the bulk of employees 
in the postal service to about this level, it’ does not provide the type of 
incentive which we regard as necessary to keep a corps of intelligent, 
devoted, and efficient employees in the majority of these hecessary 


as is required of workers at this 


vast difference in the demands 


0Sitions Persons of funda- 


Positions of clerks, carriers, ef 
monetary increases from the 
ore, to offer increases to these 


f workers at these levels com- 
t Government employees and work- 
© regarded as a valid reason for the 
mM as Compared with those proposed 


amily Budget for 


positions, 

The falseness of the argument comparing low-leye] 
with comparable workers in the indy 
cated by the comparison of the 
carriers with those of the instr 
secondary schools. Teache 
ire woefully underpaid 
skills, and duties, 

The Nationa] Education Assoc 
Nation’s attention to the inadequ 
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postal employees 
istry and in other Services is indi- 
Salaries of regular clerks and letter 
ictional staff of all elementary and 
rs at these levels, as indeed at all levels, 
in terms of their training, responsibilities, 


iation has for a long time called the 
ate pay of teachers, a fact which has 
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resulted in a large number of persons leaving the profession and in 
recruitment difficulties. 

In a resolution of July 1953, the National Education Association 
suggested that: 

In terms of current economic conditions, therefore, the association recommends 
as appropriate a minimum scale [for teachers] of $3,600 to $8,200. 

That suggestion is contained in National Education Association, 
research division (bulletin), August 1953, page 4. 

The proposed pay plan recommended for clerks and carriers makes 
no such recommendation. Moreover, it fails to point out that teachers’ 
salaries are for 9 months’ work, whereas postal employees’ salaries 
are based on a 12-month employment per od. 

Other considerations regarding graphic presentation in the salary 
study: Certain of the presentations, on surface examination, make a 
case for the proposed objectives of giving substantial increases to 
those at the top level, and only token increases to those at the lower 
level. Thus exhibit 11, page 29, indicates that today the highest paid 
postmaster has a salary which is only 4.8 times larger than that of the 
lowest. paid custodial worker, while in 1930, the. salary of the top 
executive of the postal service was 11.1 times as great as that of the 
lowest paid employee. 

Presumably this evidence is presented to demonstrate that the top 
= utive and supervisory employees of the postal service have not 
had their salaries raised in proportion to the salary increases granted 
to lower employees. 

What the report neglects to point out is that the changing relation- 
ship between the top and lowest salaried positions is not peculiar to 
the Post Office Department, but is rather a function of certain basic 
changes which have occurred in salary relationships in general. 

In one of its graphic representations accompanying its report on 
the Changing American Market—Gilbert Burch and Sanford Parker, 
the Changing American Market, Fortune magazine, August 19538, 
pages 98-105, 194-198—Fortune points out that inflation, graduated 
taxes, higher wages, and full employment have resulted in a greater 
relative rise in average income for the lower income groups between 
1941 and 1953. The increase of the very highest groups was not in 
proportion to that for the lower groups. 

While the proportion of the total income going to family units in 
the $7,500 to $10,000 brackets and to those with incomes above $10,000 
has inereased since 1929, the dramatic increases in income have come 
to those at the lower income levels. 

In 1929, for example, 80 percent of family units got less than $4,000, 
This group got less than half the total income from wages and sal- 

aries. Today less than 50 percent of family units have incomes under 
$4,000 and together they received only about 25 percent of the total 
income from wages and salaries. 

The greatest single increase has been in the ¢ ategory A, $4,000 to 
$7,500, with many family units formerly having incomes below $4,000 
moving into this category. 

The fact that the study neglects to bring out this general relation- 
ship has the character of making it appear that the situation is one 
peculiar to the postal service rather than a generalized function of 
factors in the economy making for a redistribution of incomes. 
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In a similar sense, exhibit VIII, page 41, which purports to 
show that: 

Since 1989 salary increases for lower-paid employees have kept pace with or 
cained in relation to the cost of living, while supervisory salaries have lagged 
hehind 
s also misleading. 

Thus, it is shown that since 1939 the cost of living has increased 
03.6 percent, while the salary increase for letter carriers has been 
04 percent; for mail handlers, 117 percent; custodial laborers, 127 per- 
cent; supervisors, 77 percent; and highest paid postmasters. 15 
percent. 
~ It would appear that the highest-level employees have suffered 
1 comparison with those at the lowest levels. There is the assumption 
that the increases should have been uniform for all levels. 

The reports patently neglect to point out that though the top execu- 
tives got only a 15 percent increase as compared with a 127 percent in- 
crease for custodial laborers, the increases granted the top executives 
was actually larger in terms of money income than that granted the 
custodial worker. The percentage increase bears a relationship to the 
salary base with which one starts, and in this case the salary base of 
the top executive is so high that perforce the percentage increase in 
his case is small. 

The reverse is true of the percentage for the custodial laborer. To 
put the case simply, a worker, for example, making a monthly salary 
of $100 with a 127 percent increase will receive $127 in additional 
neome, while a worker with $1,000 monthly income with a 15 percent 
nerease will receive $150 more in additional income. 

What must be stated is that the apparent large increases of the 
lower-paid workers has been necessary to keep them at a minimum 
level of decency. Workers in the low-income groups, for example, 
pay proportionately more of their income for health care, food, and 
housing. The percentage of income spent for these services decreases 
as Income goes up. The increased cost of most necessary items could 
hardly be met by the lower-income workers other than through the 
increases granted them. But these increases have served only to 
keep them at a minimum level of decency. 

The chief point made in this presentation is that the postal service 
is greatly different from other business enterprises. There is, for 
example, less responsibility and training required of top executives 
than is the case in private industry owing to the routinized and 
standardized procedures. 

Jobs at this level are also less demanding in terms of performance 
than is true in industry. 

Moreover it is contended that the basic efficiency of the postal 
service turns largely around the bulk of its employees who are in the 
lower level jobs as clerks and carriers. 
handle the basic operations, 

It is commonly recognized that it takes a period of 5 years to make 
a good clerk, and the demands of this learning period are not in- 
considerable. The training of a distribution clerk represents, also, a 
considerable investment for the postal service. Incentives should be 
given, therefore, to workers at this level who are in position to make 


These are the persons who 
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suggestions which will lead to increased efficiency in the operations of 
the postal department. 

The proposal to reward the top-level employees, representing 10 
percent of all postal employees, by substantial increases averaging 
more than $1,000 each for various levels and to grant only token in- 
creases averaging about $100 each for various lower- level ‘employees, 
representing about 90 percent of all employees is, in terms of the 
nature of the relative requirements of the respective positions, a gross 
inequity. 

That 10 percent of the managerial and supervisory employees will 
receive an aggregate of $30 million in ine rease, while the remaining 90 
percent will gain a total of $50 million is hi ardly warranted. 

It seems only fair that if only this sum is available for distribution, 
the postal service would be better served if a larger proportionate 
share is given to those at the lower levels who are so necessary to the 
efficient operation of the service. 

We, the National Alliance of Postal Employees, are certain that 
the members of the Post Office and Civil Service Committees of the 
Congress, which in the past have done so much to evaluate the needs 
of the post officer workers at the lower levels, will now give realistic 
consideration to the proposal before it, and will not only discern the 
inequities of the plan but will use their influence to correct them. 

We of the National Alliance of Postal Employees believe that the 
immediate needs of the great bulk of postal employees—those who 
actually process the mail and maintain the premises, equipment, and 
machines, are most realistically expressed in the provisions of H. R. 
2344 of Representative W ithrow, and companion bills H. R. 2297 
3089, and 4122, which provides for an $800 per year increase. 

* e arrive at this conclusion by the following steps: 

The fluctuating but nevertheless very real adverse difference 
biennale the wages of postal employees and the cost of living since 
1939, when chs irged as exhibit VII, page 40 of the salary study, rep- 
resents mortgage debts, extended credit, postponed medical and dental 

care, inadequate checks against juvenile delinquency which recrea- 
tion and vacation funds for teen-age children would have provided, 
curtailed purchasing of durable goods, and reduced outlays for college 
educations and technical training in behalf of dependents on the 
threshold of self-sustaining manhood and womanhood. 

By providing a pay increase of this amount at this time, oppor- 
tunity is given each employee to correct these inequities in his own 
little economic world—inequities that cannot be detected or reflected 
in averages, but which show up with regularity when the case method 
is used. 

The one incentive of equal persuasion to all postal employees 
or “potemtigl postal employees is a spendable income that assures a 
decent living standard to each wage earner and his dependents in 
return for his honest, though perhaps humble, toil. 

It is already before your committee, but here again submitted, that 
under any method of selection, approximately 1 out of each 10 postal 
employees may become a supervisor. To legislate that only those 
employees who acquire supervisory status shall earn an amount ap: 
preciably above the acknowledged minimum of $4,200 per year for 
a family of 4, falls far short of being an effective incentive for this 
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reason: The 90 percent whose intelligence, skill, and muscle make 
good the proud slogan “The Mail Must Go Through,” either realize 
at the outset the bleakness of their postal future, or after an inde- 
terminable number of feverish years of exhaustive competition are 
frustrated by the fruitlessness of their efforts. 

3. Finally, the chance that any given employee may find his excel- 
lence of performance reflected in a promotion are dependent upon 
several human factors which argue against equality of opportunity. 

Under the classification of postal employees, a clerk’s performance 
stands a better chance of favorable evaluation than a letter carrier’s, 
insofar as selecting individuals for responsible assignments is 
concerned. 

That this is true for both clerks and carriers, as against mail han- 
dlers, motor-vehicle employees, and custodians is de monstrated by the 
frequency with which employees from these ranks of clerk-carrier 
are designated supervisors in these other areas of employment. 

Also, whom one knows and who one is, have to date, in spite of all 
strivings, evaded a correction that would spell absolute equality of 
opportunity for advancement throughout the postal service. 

Therefore, we of the NAPE have applauded the realistic approaches 
of this committee and the Congress as reflected in the several across- 
the-board wage increases of the past decade. Only the rigidity of the 
law has prevented many greater inequalities in postal-pay scales. 

Thus, with due regard ‘for the nee essity for a rewrite of Public Law 
134, as amended, we respectfully urge that the first step be the estab- 
lishment of a sound, firm, and level w age floor as expressed in H. R. 

1, that, thereafter, through the research and investigative powers 
of the Post Office and C ivil Service Committees of the Congress, 
objectively built steps may, from this base, be erected to the several 
floors above of a classified postal field service. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to make a statement which 
has to do with the change of the rule of 3 to the rule of 5. 

The Cuamrman. Because our time is limited, we did not realize that 
your statement would be so long, 1 would suggest that you prepare 
your statement and submit it to the clerk who will see that it gets in 
the record. 

Zach and every member of the committee will have a copy of your 
statement presented this morning and, of course, it will appear in the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF PostAL EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1954. 


CHAIRMAN Epwarp R, REES AND MEMBERS OF THE Post OFffice AND CrviL Service 

COMMITTEE, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0. 

GENTLEMEN: Because the chairman of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has placed before your committee for action a proposal that would substitute 
a rule of five for the present rule of three, in selecting eligibles from the civil- 
service lists, it is proper and expedient that the National Alliance of Postal 
Employees, in accordance with permission granted me yesterday, March 31, 1954, 
while personally testifying before the committee, state its opposition to such a 
change. 

Bitter experience demands that this organizaiton, representing as it does such 
a high percentage of Negro postal employees, respectfully urge your committee 
not to enlarge the scope of discretion placed in appointing officers’ hands. 
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Down through the years, Negro eligibles on civil-service registers used by 
appointing officers in the field service of those agencies, under the classification 
acts, as well as those on post office registers, have bitterly complained with 
justification of the frequency with which they were passed over by appointing 
officers for no explainable reason other than their racial identity. Whenevei 
this has been done in accordance with the one-in-three rule, little or no relief 
has been obtainable through administrative procedures. It is quite obvious that 
should appointing officers have their discretion increased to makiug selections 
within the scope of five rather than three, this evil would be magnified and 
increased. 

We know the Commission’s position in requesting this to be based upon the 
assumption that this added discretion in making appointments would make pos 
sible a better matching of eligible employees to specifications set forth in job 
descriptions. May we suggest that here the correction might well lie in the 
standards reflected in the qualifying examinations which determine the order 
of placement of eligibles on any given register. In other words, if the appoint 
ing officer may be allowed to select the fifth from the top of a register; he, to that 
degree, is actually canceling the ratings for initial appointments earned in the 
qualifying examination by the four who stood higher. He could do this contra 
to expressed Federal employment policy for the purpose of conforming to local 
employment mores and not be challenged. 

Permit us to submit that this issue of discrimination in appointments has been 
before the Congress on other occasions. The 80th Congress, 2d session, Senat« 
Report 1777, part 2, dated December 31, 1948, entitled “Postmaster Appointments 
Under Civil Service,” accompanying Senate Resolution 81, is a 46-page document 
setting forth the tragic plight of ranking eligibles repeatedly passed over by 
appointing officers, quite legally under the rule of three. Because this point 
is adequately covered hy this document on page 7, we reproduce three para 
graphs taken therefrom for the record: 

“There is the further device to enable appointing officers to avoid any inten! 
to remove discrimination. This consists of the so-called rule of three, wher: 
under agencies are granted authority to select any 1 from among 3 certified 
applicants. This is to say that, should there be at the top of the register 2 whit« 
applicants—1 of whom is rated highest and the other is rated third—and th: 
Negro applicant, rated second, the appointing officer has the discretion of select 
ing any 1 of the 3. The same is true if the applicants should be arrayed in 
different order in the same brackets. Nor is there compulsion upon the agencies 
even to accept any 1 of the 3. In the case of veterans, however, it is necessary 
under the provisions of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 for the agency 
declining to accept the services of a former member of the Armed Forces to 
ascribe reason for faWure to accept the veteran eligible. Provided the Civil 
Service Commission agrees in the validity of the reason for passing over the 
veteran, the reason becomes self-sufficient. Only in such cases as the Commis 
sion may determine the reason to be insufficient may the veteran appeal to the 
Commission for redress. 

“With the number of recorded cases in which returning Negro servicemen 
have failed to be given fair play, notably in certain of the larger cities of th« 
South, it is evident that—rules or no rules—there still is considerable to he 
done to bring about equal opportunity in the Government service to all races 
It is crystal clear that a Negro, under such conditions, must be of absolutely 
outstanding qualities, sufficiently so that his ability to hold a job with credit to 
himself and his fellow men shall be of such high degree that all efforts to prevent 
his successful performance of duties would make his detractors glaring exan 
ples of those who would deny him the simplest provisions of common decency 
in his treatment as a human being. 

“It becomes apparent that, in the absence of conclusive legislation with ade 
quate provisions for penalty in cases of violation of discrimination so widely 
practiced in the Federal Government civilian service, immunity can still be had 
without question for those who have no intention of treating all applicants alike 
Nor is the entire burden of blame to rest only upon the shoulders of the appoint 
ing officials who may still find it difficult to appoint an applicant if he is not 
acceptable to the heads of the respective operating branches.” 

In the same document, pages 30 to 38, this Senate report shows, by example 
how, by legal use of the rule of three, some 4 eligible Negro clerk-typists were 
passed over by some 7 Federal agencies in 1 city between April 1947 and April 
1948. Considerations were given to 1 of them, rated excellent on Government 
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employment elsewhere better than a dozen times; to another better than 10 
times, while the other 2 received 6 considerations each. 

The glaring nature of the evasions under the rule of three impelled 9 recom 
mendations found on page 39 of this Senate Report 1777, part 2, 80th Congress. 

These recommendations begin with: “The following is proposed in view of 
the consistent failure of any system yet devised to remove discriminatory prac 
tices” and end with the sixth recommendation : 

“That this committee continue its study of racial discrimination with the 
view toward designing legislation, after 3 years’ study of the facts, to establish 
the principle of appointment irrespective of the bracket-of-three eligibles, but 
that each eligible shall be employed, whenever available, in the exact order in 
which his name appears upon the register.” 

With such an official document before us which has been supplemented by 
several hundred more recent actions brought against appointing officers for 
discrimination in bypassing eligibles, we respectfully urge that your committee 
under no circumstances be moved to enlarge the possibility of increased in- 
equities by substituting the rule of five for the rule of three, as a prerogative of 
appointing officers when using Federal registers. 

Respectfully, 
W. Cc. Jason, Jr., 
Welfare Director and Legislttive Representative. 

The Cuarmman. You are W.C. Jason, Jr., described here as director 
of the National Alliance of Postal Employees. 

Mr. Jason. I am he. 

The Cuarrman, Are you here authorized to speak on behalf of 
the membership of the National Alliance of Postal Employees ? 

Mr. Jason. Yes, sir; I am. 

The Cuarrman. Consisting of some 20,000 employees in the postal 
service ¢ 

Mr. Jason. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Are you presently employed in the postal service 

Mr. Jason. No, sir; I am not. 

The Cuainman. Where were you employed last ? 

Mr. Jason. The last place I was employed before working for the 
Alliance was the Post Office Department. 

The Cuatrman. Where were you employed ? 

Mr. Jason. In Philadelphia. 

The Cuarrman. What was your employment there ? 

Mr. Jason. I was a clerk for 27 years. 

The Cuarmman. Then you were separated from that service ¢ 

Mr. Jason. That is correct, sir. 

Che Cuarrman. You were separated about a year ago; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Jason. I think so. 

The Cuarrman, About April of 1953? 

Mr. Jason. I believe so. 

Che Cuarrman. Did you indicate who was associated with you? 

Mr. Jason. James B. Cobb, the president of the National Alliance 
of Postal Employees. 

The Cuarrman. And your other associate? 

_ Mr. Jason. This is Ernest Frazier who does some of the work 
incident to preparing legislative reports. 

The Cuarrman. You are accompanied then by Mr. James B. Cobb 
and Mr. Ernest Frazier? 

Mr. Jason. That is correct. 

The Cramman. Mr. Alfred DeMatteo, national president of the 
National Association of Post Office Custodial Employees, who was 
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scheduled to testify in support of pay increases for postal employees, 
requests that his statement be inc ‘luded in the record in order to save 
the committee’s time. Without objection, Mr. DeMatteo’s statement 
will be included in the record : 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this honorable committee, my name is Alfred 
DeMatteo. I am the national president of the National Association of Post 
Office Custodial Employees. My home is in New York, and I am appearing 
before this honorable committee in the interest of approximately 20,000 post 
office custodial employees. 

First, I wish to extend to you gentlemen my sincere appreciation for giving 
me the opportunity of appearing before you today. 

I am here today in the interest of all post office custodial employees, and I 
sincerely hope that consideration will be given to their needs which, because 
of the steady increase in the cost of living, has made it impossible for the 
great majority to provide for themselves and their families with any of the 
good things of life, and it has deprived many of our fellow workers, their wives, 
and their children of the bare necessities of life. 

This is not going to be a popular suggestion, but it is honest, sincere, and 
it is positively the truth. 

As I understand it, since 1945 all increases have been earmarked as bread- 
and-butter increases, and, as conditions are today, the need for further increases 
is because of the increase in the cost of living and for no other reason. There- 
fore, let us not confuse the issue before us today. If conditions were normal 
or near normal, there would be no request for an increase. However, condi- 
tions are not normal. They are far from normal, and the pittance received as 
a salary by our fellow workers in the lower pay brackets and by many other 
Federa) employees in the lower pay brackets is not sufficient to purchase for 
themselves and their families the bare necessities of life. It just provides them 
with food and rent, but for heat, clothes, doctors, medicine, the Lord alone 
knows how they survive The need for an increase in salary today is urgent. 
We all need it badly in order to live in a decent American way. However, let 
us remember this is not a reclassification of jobs, it is a request for a sufficient 
increase in pay to keep in stride, or as near in stride with the cost of living 
as possible. This is just another request for a bread-and-butter increase, and 
I sincerely hope it will not be like the last bread-and-butter increase where the 
little fellows in the lower pay brackets received a $400 increase while those 
in the higher pay brackets received an $800 increase. I am not complaining 
about what those in the higher pay brackets received, but I am trying to bring 
your attention to the fact that the increase was a bread-and-butter increase, 
positively nothing to do with your jobs and granted solely because of the increase 
in the cost of living. 

Now, I am not going to even suggest what the increase should be, but I am 
pleading with you gentlemen that if consideration is to be given to any increase 
which will have to be construed as a bread-and-butter increase, please think 
of the men and women and their children who, because of the pittance they 
receive as a Salary, are forced to live in basement tenements, wear the cheapest 
clothes, eat the cheapest food, and get their heat as best they can and, as for 
doctors and medicine, they do not even think of calling a doctor or purchasing 
medicine until it becomes an emergency. In addition, it is necessary for their 
wives to work to supplement their husbands’ incomes while neglecting their 
homes and children. These are loyal, honest, and sincere employees in the 
Government who give their all and do their best to keep our Government-owned 
buildings outstanding in cleanliness. 

My plea to you, gentlemen, is this: Whatever the increase may be, please 
make it a flat increase straight across the board so at least our fellow workers 
in the lower pay brackets will have the same amount of an increase to purchase 
their food, clothes, heat, rent, and so on as those more fortunate in the higher 
pay brackets. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for this opportunity, and I sincerely hope that what- 
ever increase is granted will serve as equal justice for all. 

ALFRED DEMATTEO, 
National Association of Post Office Custodial Employees, New York, N.Y. 
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ASSEMBLY, CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
Sacramento, Calif., February 5, 1954. 
Re bill 8S. 1685. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: It is my opinion that bill S. 1685 is meritorious because 
I believe the present salaries of postal employees are below the salary base 
necessary to retain present employees or to obtain new employees in the postal 
department. 

Your favorable consideration of this bill, I am sure, will go a long way to 
improve the morale of postal employees and in a measure compensate them for 
their services somewhat in comparison to salaries paid in private employment. 

Very truly yours, 
Roy J. NIELSEN. 


STATEMENT BY GURDEN M. HIGLEY, SecRETARY, LOCAL 1566, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
oF Post OFFICE CLERKS, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for many years postal employees 
have lagged far behind industrial workers in the matter of salaries and working 
conditions. Postal employees are again confronted with the proposition of inade- 
quate salaries, during this period of unprecedented high prices and need prompt 
relief. It has been our unfortunate lot to receive too little and too late. To 
cite a recent example, I may say that the last pay increase on July 1, 1951, was 
inadequate when received, and the cost of living has increased steadily since 
that date. The result is that our group has fallen further behind and steadily 
gone more in debt. Despite this situation our group has maintained a high 
level of efficiency over the years even during the 1925-48 period when our salaries 
remained the same. If we are to maintain the American tradition of good 
postal service, we employees must be provided with pay scales that will be 
adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of living for our families. This 
cannot be done under present salary grades. 

The prompt enactment of H. R. 2297 and H, R. 2344, Rhodes-Withrow bill, 
more nearly meets the needs of postal employees and has been endorsed by 
our organization, the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, and we urge 
its prompt enactment. 

I will not attempt to go into the provisions of H. R. 2297 and H. R. 2344 in 
detail. However, I should like to call your attention to some sections of the 
bill in addition to the main provisions of $800 per year for annual employees 
and 40 cents an hour for subs. As you gentlemen know, this measure will 
eliminate the two low grades and provide for time and a half for substitutes. 
This is in line with enlightened labor practices and will provide higher entrance 
salaries, thus attracting better people in our service. It will cut down on the 
large turnover with subsequent benefit to the postal service and the American 
people. The payment of time and a half for overtime certainly should be 
extended to substitute postal employees to put them on par with regular em- 
ployees and those in outside industry. 

Proof of the need of prompt imereases is demonstrated by the fact that thou- 
sands of postal workers are holding part-time or full-time jobs in addition 
to their regular jobs. Others have working wives. Certainly these conditions 
are not conducive to a normal home life nor are they beneficial to the postal 
service. An employee cannot render his best service if he must work elsewhere 
or worry about how to stretch an inadequate salary to provide for the needs 
of his family. 

Even under these adverse conditions, postal employees have maintained 
a high level of efficiency. During the period from 1945 to July 1, 1951, the 
volume of mail rose 27.7 percent, while the personnel increased but 14.3 percent. 
This demonstrates conclusively the greater productivity of those in our service. 
Surely, we are entitled to some benefits for better work the same as our brothers 
in private industry. 

The employees of the United States postal service are proud of their jobs 
and the tradition of being the greatest organization in the world devoted to 
service. We want to keep it that way. Over the years we have had to depend 
on the Congress for the enactment of our reasonable requests. We ask your 
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earnest consideration and prompt report and passage of this bill. I appreciate 
the courtesy of this committee in accepting this statement which is made on 
behalf of my local. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN D. Bercury, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF PosTaL 
LocaLs, GOVERNMENT ANpD Civic EMPLOYEES ORGANIZING CoMMITTEE—CIO 


My name is John D. Bercury and I am addressing this statement to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee in my capacity as secretary of the 
National Council of Postal Locals, an affiliation within the Government and 
Civie Employees Organizing Committee—CIO. In addition I speak as president 
of local 51 (Postal Workers, Boston branch), of the Government and Civic Em- 
ployees Organizing Committee—CIO. 

I am glad of this opportunity to present the views of our organization con 
cerning the urgent need of a substantial salary increase for all post office em 
ployees. In my capacity as secretary of the National Council of Postal Locals, 
GCBROC-CIO, I have come in contact with countless post office employees who 
have requested our organization to do everything possible to speed action in 
obtaining wage adjustments commensurate with present-day living costs. Many 
of them have told me that trying to raise a family on post-office pay is a veritable 
nightmare. Thousands of postal workers are trying to solve the problem of 
meeting the budget by taking outside employment. In many instances the wives 
of postal employees are working in order to keep the wolf from the door, 

I believe that members of the committee will agree that neither of these 
alternatives is desirable. In the first instance it means that the postal worker 
must put in excessively long hours with little opportunity for adequate rest and 
normal family life. In the second instance the well-being of the family is en 
dangered, as clergymen in all faiths have pointed out, when the mother cannot 
exercise proper supervision over the children while engaged in employment out 
side the home. 

The solution to our problem is obviously for Congress. to readjust salaries 
realistically in conformity to our present needs. I might add, that studies of 
reputable economists indicate that for a family of 4 an income of $4800 per 
year is necessary in order to enjoy decent living standards. Many postal 
employees are trying to raise larger families and one can well visualize their 
alarming difficulties in view of their pitifully low and inadequate salaries. 

To cite a few examples of below-standard postal salaries let us consider 
the situation existing in first-class offices, not to mention second, third and 
fourth class where incomes are even less. In first-class offices laborers, cleaners 
matrons, head charmen, head charwomen, and junior mechanics are in auto 
matic grades, believe it or not, ranging from $2,870 to $3,270. Firemen-laborers 
and elevator operators range from $2,970 to $3,370. Mail handlers go from 
$3,170 to $3,470. Clerks and carriers are in automatic grades ranging from 
$3,270 to $4,070. After many years of service the longevity increases are 
reached, but many thousands of post office employees have yet to receive their 
first longevity grade. 

When we consider that a salary of $4,800 is needed, according to economic 
experts, to support a family of 4 in minimum comfort we shudder to think 
what an ordeal it must be for cleaners, laborers, mail handlers, clerks, and 
carriers to get by during these inflated times. Needless to say there has been 
continuous speculation among our people during the last few months concerning 
whether Congress will grant us a sorely needed pay increase soon, and if so, 
how much. The rank and file in the field are disturbed by rumors that the 
administration intends granting proportionately lower raises, or none at all, to 
those at the bottom of the salary structure. We submit that the enactment 
of sliding scale salary legislation will completely demoralize the rank and file 
in the post office. The National Council of Postal Locals, GCEOC-CIO, believes 
that all postal employees regardless of status should receive a flat $800 pay 
increase. We strongly believe that the top automatic grades of custodial 
employees, mail handlers, special-delivery messengers and other substandard 
groups should be reclassified upward in order to bring their income into line 
with modern prices. We are inclined toward the escalator principle as long 
as it is established that the new rates are a floor below which salaries cannot 
zo. But I repeat that we earnestly urge that an $800 pay increase be granted 
to all post office employees in order to alleviate their present economic distress. 
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Ve sincerely hope that relief will soon come for the underpaid postal worker 
vho gets jittery wondering how he is possibly going to make both ends meet. 
Before concluding this statement, may I cite one example of a grim tragedy 
hich occurred in Boston as a direct result of our inadequate salary structure. 
he central figure in this sad story was a mail handler in the Boston Postal 
District who felt that it was necessary to obtain outside employment in order 
to make both ends meet. He accepted work as a longshoreman and as such 
vas in the hold of a vessel tied up in the Boston harbor. Due to the presence 
flammables in the hold of the boat an explosion occurred which resulted 
the deaths of a number of longshoremen who were trapped at the bottom 
the ship and who could not escape. Included among those who lost their 
ives was the Boston Post Office mail handler who was trying to earn a few 
extra dollars in order to pay legitimate bills. This tragedy might well have 
been averted had he been receiving “‘a just living annual wage.” 
We recommend that all classes of post-office employees receive $800 upward 
djustment and that those now receiving less than $3,500 per annum in addi 
tion be reclassified along more realistic levels. We feel that post-office employees 
ire performing their duties conscientiously and industriously, and should be 
compensated in a manner consistent with their everyday needs and perform- 


ances 


The CHarrman. The committee is adjourned until tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, April 1, 1954). 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 13, 1954 


, 
House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OrFice AND Civin SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., in room 213, Old House Office Build- 
ing, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

We will proceed with our hearings with respect to the question of 
increase in salaries, wages, and other benefits to those employed in 
Government service, and those in the postal service, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, to continue with discussion of the proposed legislation 
embodied in H. R. 8648. 

When we concluded our discussion at our last day of our hearing 
we had completed, I believe, discussion of the measure up to and 
including title VIII, rural carriers. 

In any event, as I understand it, Mr. Lyons, title VIII is similar 
to the present law with the exception of the twice monthly salary 
payments. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct. 

We had just completed, Mr. Chairman, to page 25 of title VI, 
“Equipment, maintenance allowance for equipment messengers.” 

That also is the present law. 

The Cuarreman. All right. That takes us down to the present law 
which is the same clear down to section 803, page 29; is that correct? 
There are some technical changes there which we talked about? 

Mr, Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuiy. Are questions in order on title VIT? 

The Cuatrman. If you have questions we will go back to it. 

Mr. Broyui. Section 806 (a), Mr. Lyons, under existing law, it 
is my understanding, there must be 1 substitute for each 6 regular 
carriers. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. I believe there is a limitation which provides there 
shall not be more than 1 substitute for each 6 regulars. 

Mr. Broyni. Section 706 (a) changes the existing law, does it? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. It would make it possible to appoint more sub- 
stitutes than the other. 

Mr. Broyruiu. It repeals the present provision, then, that there 
shall not be more than 1 substitute for 6 regular carriers ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Broynna. And give the Postmaster General the authority to 
ave as many substitutes, or as few substitutes, as he desires or as 
ie deems desirable ? 


815 
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Mr. Lyons. Yes; as necessary in the interest of the service. 

I think you will recall that the present “1 and 6” was passed many 
years ago and before the provisions for eed leave and sick leave 
were as liberal as they are now, and also before we had 8 holidays, 
so that the “1 and 6” is quite antiquated. You would need a better 
ratio than that in any case to meet the needs of the service. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Lyons, this falls in the regulation which is in 
effect at present ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. That takes us to title VITT. 

Mr. Crerevta. One question, Mr. Chairman. I received some corre- 
spondence in opposition to this section, Mr. Lyons. While I cannot 
find any justification for it you probably are aware of opposition by 
some of the federations, labor federations ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. To what? 

Mr. Crereixa. Section 706. 

Mr. Lyons. No; I have not been informed of any opposition to that. 

Of course, it ties in in a sense now with another limitation in the 
form of the Whitten amendment, too, to appointments. 

I have not been informed of any opposition. 

Mr. Bouton. The opposition expressed to me, Mr. Lyons, is the feat 
that putting the proposition in this language will make it possible 
not for the Postmaster General to increase the number of substitutes 
but to drastically reduce them, which will cause many people to lose 
jobs. 

I am wondering whether the Department would have any objection 
to putting in a negative provision there, in addition to what is in, 
such as “the number of substitutes shall not be less than under the 
present law” or some such general requirement as that. 

Mr. Lyons. Actually it is hard for me to answer that. TI had not 
thought of it. It was certainly not the intent to reduce the number 
of substitutes. 

If we did, of course, it would give enormous amounts of overtime 
to the regulars for which the Department would have to pay at time 
and a half under this bill, since you would not have substitutes avail 
able to give compensatory time off. So it would therefore work 
against the interests of the Department very strongly to substantially 
reduce the number of substitutes. 

Mr. Creretita. Haven’t you found, too, Mr. Lyons, this situation : 
That there is general feeling on the part of the postmasters to hire 
more substitutes because of the limitation imposed numerically on 
them ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

The CuarkMan., All right, page 31, subtitle 9 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, that is the same as the present law 
with the exception of a similar exception, a technical change covering 
the biweekly pay periods. 

With regard to both of these two sections I would like to remind 
the committee that in accordance with the Postmaster General’s 
original statement we are continuing to study the methods of com 
yensation for both the rural carriers and the fourth-class postmasters. 
Ve do not have that study completed nor are we in any position to 
make any recommendations, but we will make proper recommendations 
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o the committee when the study is completed if at that time change 
appears to be warranted. 

The CHarrMan. That takes us down to section 10. 

Mr. Corte. On section 9, I am receiving numerous complaints with 

regard to the small limitation on fourth-class postmasters. That is, 
as soon as they have received the $1,500 they are automatically classi- 
fied as third class. Why couldn’t that be made $2,500 instead of 
$1,500? 

There are little fourth-class offices in my district that the post- 
master really doesn’t have much to do with, and still they are desig- 
nated as third class. It seems to me that that is an extravagance. 

Mr. Lyons. I believe the best answer to that is that when they be 
come third class they would come under a different salary system under 
this bill. 

The CuarrmMan. And under the present law. 

Mr. Lyons. And also under the present law. 

Mr. Corr. But they are entitled to one or more clerks when they 
are third class. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; but I believe that that is limited by the Bureau of 
Operations in connection with the actual volume of mail so that they 
don’t just automatically get additional employees unless they are 
actually needed. 

Mr. Coir. They automatically get at least one clerk when they be- 
come third-class offices. 

Mr. Murray. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Netson. Only a part-time man. 

Mr. Coix. That isit. They all put on a part-time clerk ¢ 

Mr. Neitson. The Department makes an actual determination as to 
the amount of time necessary to carry on the work. 

With respect to a fourth-class office, a postmaster may work 8, 10, 
or more hours per day. When he goes into the third class we en- 
deavor to set up a schedule which will limit the postmaster to 8 hours 
and then furnish him with whatever clerical time is necessary with 
a part-time clerk as a rule, or a substitute. 

Mr. Coir. How long has this $1,500 maximum been in effect ? 

Mr. Netson. I can’t answer that, but it isa long time. 

Mr. Cote. Do you think it should be increased to $2,000 or $2,500? 

Mr. Nexson. I am not sure I can answer that. It iis would 
inake it a little difficult for some of the postmasters who would be in 
that group. They would then, of course, be required to do without 
clerk hire under our present arrangements. 

Mr. Lyons. I believe that the situation on fourth-class postmasters 
's So very varied and so complex that it is necessary to continue the 
present study so that if and when we can come up with recommenda- 
tions we will include the problem which you have just mentioned. 

The conditions vary so much between individual offices, depending 
on the nature of the mail handled and the nature of the office, that it 
is impossible to generalize at the moment on whether that $1,500 is 
a proper limitation or not. 

The Crarrman. In line with Mr. Cole’s suggestion it might be 
well for the Department to come up with recommendations on that 
subject matter. 

Mr. Core. I think you can save some money there. That is what 
we are trying to do. 
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Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; we are interested in that. 

Mr. Avexanper. Mr. Lyons, what would be the effect on section 901 
if the postal rate bill is passed ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. The rate bill—— 

Mr. Atexanper. There are some figures here with respect to the 
gross receipts. I believe that bill would vary that somewhat. 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct. The bill would vary it, but the rate 
bill also provides that 85 percent of the total receipts will be used for 
this purpose to compensate for it. 

Mr. Auexanper. Yes; but if this bill is passed after that bill 
vassed, which bill will take precedence ? 

Mr. Lyons. Since this is the same as the present law I believe there 
is no question in the minds of counsel that the 85-percent rule would 
hold. That provision is based on a strictly mathematical calculation 
and again a generalization. That ratio is not exact and probably 
would result in a slight increase for the average fourth-class post- 
master, a small one. 

Mr. Avexanper. I am not arguing that point. I have some misgiv- 
ings as to whether your deduction would be true. You are spez aking 
of gross receipts and I believe it would go back to 100 percent rather 
than the 85. 

Mr. Lyons. It is not the intent that that be so. 

Mr. Creretia. My question doesn’t deal particularly with this sec- 
tion. How many fourth-class post offices do we have now? 

Mr. Lyons. Approxim: ately 18,000. 

Mr. Crereiia. Those are the ones in existence? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Creretta. How many fourth-class post offices have been closed 
within the last year? 

Mr. Lyons. About 900. 

The Cuarrman. Title 10. 

Mr. Lyons. 1001 is the same as the present law. It sets up classes 
of post offices which are used for a good many purposes. 

Section 1002 provides for the assignment of work. Generally 
speaking the Postmaster General has exactly the same authority now. 
There is a limitation here which is not in the present law in that the 
Postmaster General may authorize assignment for not more than 
90 consecutive calendar days to work in a different grade, a different 

salary grade, without actually changing the employees’ compensation. 

Under the present arrangement, and in many cases, men have been 
assigned over quite long periods, up to a year to higher salaried posi 
tions without actually receiving the salary. 

From time to time the Department has received complaints on that 
practice of some postmaster and we felt that in all fairness a limitation 
of 90 days would be sufficient for any short-term assignments and that 
beyond that the employees should receive the benefit of the higher 
salary rate. 

Incidentally those assignments generally resu!t from the illness over 
a long period of an individual employee, usually in the supervisor) 
ranks, with the result that not knowing when he will be returned 
there are temporarily assignments made which extend for many 
months. 

Mr. Gross. Does this mean that a man can be assigned from the 
place of his residence to another place? 
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Mr. Lyons. No; except for this specific provision in (b). At the 
present time there is a law which prevents the Department from de- 
tailing any field employees to work in the Department. 

That has proved a very considerable handicap in that we have not 
been able to utilize the experience of field employees to the extent 
that we should like to in the Department. 

Furthermore, it has made it very difficult to offer further training 
to the field employees at high levels, such as the general superintend- 
ents and others. 

This would enable the Post Office Department on occasion, and 
where necessary, either for training purposes or for purposes of 
oerforming some specific assignment, to detail a field employee to the 
Departiaaett in Washington for a period of time. 

Mr. Gross. Under section 1002 (a) what restriction is there that 
a man cannot be taken out of the service in Minneapolis and sent 
to Chicago, for instance? What restriction is there on the author- 
ity of the Postmaster General to use him in that fashion for 90 days? 

Mr. Lyons. There is no restriction on that. As far as I know there 
is no restriction now on it except that, of course, the rules and regu- 
lations of the Department itself on seniority prevail. He could not 
do that with a postmaster at present, of course, nor could he do it 
under this bill, but he could with an employee other than a post- 
master. I think there is no limitation on that in any Federal agency. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Section 1003. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lyons, what would be the attitude of the Depart- 
ment in the event that after an employee has served for a period of 
90 days under section 1002 (a), and it was felt that his services were 
needed, say, for another month or 60 days more after that, what 
would be the attitude of the Department then as to what action would 
be taken ? 

Mr. Lyons. The man’s salary would be increased to the rate for 
the job which he was performing for the additional period. 

Mr. Davis. He would not, then, complete the 90-day period and then 
be reassigned for another 90-day period ? 

Mr. Lyons. No. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Gross. Is this done very much today, this use of employees in 
transfers? Is that common practice now ? 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Nelson can answer that better than I can. 

Mr. Vevson. Within the same office, yes, Mr. Gross; not between 
offices. 

Mr. Gross. I don’t find any restriction that it has to be confined to 
an office. 

Mr. Netson. There is no restriction now, but we do not ordinarily 
assign employees between post offices unless they wish to go. 

Mr. Gross. There is nothing to preclude that ? 

Mr. Newson. That is right. 

Mr. Lyons. There is nothing to preclude it now. 

Mr. Gross. All right They are not paid any extra compensation 
for the increase in living costs which would be entailed by moving 
one, say, from Minneapolis to Chicago? 

Mr. Netson. Oh, yes. If we assign an employee to another office, 
we pay his expenses so long as he is away from home. 
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Mr. Gross. There is nothing in this to show that you do, nor is there 
anything which provides for that. 

I don’t want to pursue the point but I want to be clear on it. 

Mr. Netson. I believe the intent of it, and I may be wrong about 
it, but it has been my opinion that the intent of this was to grant the 
employees advantages which they do not now have. 

Mr. Gross. In what way do you do it? 

Mr. Netson. Now when we assign an employee to a higher position, 
for example, an assistant postmaster is ill, perhaps about to retire, 
someone else is assigned to take his job, he may be ill for a long 
period of time and not able to work. Someone else has to do his job. 
Under our present arrangement we have no means of giving him 
additional compensation for doing that job. 

This provides for that. 

Mr. Gross. Section 1002 (a) provides for additional compensation ? 

Mr. Netson. That is right. That is the intent of it. 

Mr. Lyons. It has to be taken, sir, with the rest of the bill, of course. 
The assistant postmaster’s position is an example. It would be in a 
higher salary grade than the superintendent of mails, for instance, 
who might get that assignment, 

Mr. Gross. This could be anybody. It is not limited to Assistant 
Postmaster ? 

Mr. Netson. We took that as an example. It could be anyone. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. Mr. Lyons, a supervisor is usually appointed for an 
8-hour day in the post office; is that correct? 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. Let us say a supervisor is sick and you want to put a 
clerk in charge as a supervisor. After 90 days he will be given the 
same compensation as the supervisor. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Suppose the supervisor returns after another 2 
months? There will be two men there. What happens then? 

Mr. Lyons. The clerk is restored to his old job at his former rate 
of compensation. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Is it not true that a clerk can get the same salary as 
a supervisor, that is a regular clerk? 

Mr. Lyons. No. 

Mr. Lxstnsxr. According to law today he can be paid the same com- 
pensation as a supervisor. 

Mr. Netson. No, he cannot. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. All right. I will get the law. 

Mr. Cox. I would like to go back to page 31, title 9, again. 

The CuarrmMan. Page 31. 

Mr. Core. I want to say this: I intend to offer an amendment to 
increase that amount from fourth class to third class, increase it to 
$2,000. 

Will you please submit for me and for my use a revision of the 
schedule shown at the bottom of that page bringing it up to $2,000 
instead of $1,500? Could you do that forme? — 

Mr. Netson. I think that could be built up, yes. 

Mr. Corz. Something satisfactory to the Department. I know you 
do not want to continue the rate you have here up to another $500 be- 
sause it would throw the pay of fourth class out of line with the third 
class. 
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Mr. Netson. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Without objection Mr. Nelson will provide that 
information for Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Crereia. I think I can answer Mr. Gross’ question, Mr. Chair- 
man, the question he raised on transfer. 

Mr. Lyons’ answer was that the entire bill had to be read. I think 
that is taken care of in section 602 which provides for a promotion or 
a transfer. A transfer, 1 suppose, is a temporary transfer, and he is 
to be paid at the lowest rate to which he is transferred. 

I think that answers your question about the transfer. 

Will you look back to page 17, Mr. Lyons, and see if I am correct 
on that? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; (b) on page 17 describes the salary treatment for 
a man transferred to a position of higher grade, even though it may 
be a temporary one. 

The Cuamman. Anything further? 

Mr. Davis. I want to see if I understood your statement, Mr. Lyons. 
You stated, I believe, in answer to Mr. Gross’ question, that 1002b was 
put in for the purpose of allowing extra pay to be given to an employee 
which he now is not entitled to draw for service of that kind? Was 
that your answer ? 

Mr. Lyons. No. 

Mr. Davis. I understood it to be that. I misunderstood you, then. 

Mr. Lyons. No. I believe Mr. Nelson said that (a) would permit, 
taken with section 602, the payment of the higher rate which we do 
not now do. In fact it would force payment of a higher rate. 

(b) is simply to to permit detail of field service personnel to the 
Department in Washington where necessary. That is all. 

Mr. Moss. Question on 1002b. You could detail a man at a lower 
rate to perform for a period of a year a position which ordinarily 
would take a higher grade, could you not, Ibu if you did under this 
section you would not have to pay them increased compensation for 
a higher grade job. 

Such detail shall not be made for a period of more than 1 year and 
maybe made without greater compensation to the employee so de- 
tailed ¢ 4 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, except when they are detailed away from home 
you would be paying an allowance for travel and living costs. 

Mr. Moss. But you could have him detailed to do work which 
normally would require a higher grade and not pay him for that 
higher grade job for a period of a year, could you not‘ 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, you could by bringing him to Washington, to the 
Department here in Washington. 

I think reasonable freedom of administration is absolutely essen- 
tial to the management of the post office. 

There seem to be recurring questions as to the method by which 
the Postmaster General would treat employees. 

In order to get efficient work from employees you must treat them 
fairly. The postmaster, the management of the Department, must 
have a reasonable latitude to do so. 

There is no intent anywhere in this bill to cheat employees out 
of anything. We hope that it will help employees. 
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Mr. Moss. That answer is totally unnecessary. I am asking for 
information and as to the language of the bill. I am not question- 
ing the intent or integrity of anyone. I think it is a proper question. 

I merely asked if that were possible under the language of the bill. 
We are writing a law not only for today but we are writing it for 
all times unless a subsequent change is made. 

Mr. Lyons. I believe it would be possible. 

Mr. Moss. It would be possible. There is no requirement here. 
The question I have is—where is the requirement in the bill that you 
pay additional compensation to cover expenses for an employee 
detailed in this fashion or an employee temporarily transferred or 
assigned for the 90-day period ? 

Mr. Lyons. There is no requirement in this bill. 

Mr. Moss. There is no requirement in this bill ? 

Mr. Lyons. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. Then it would be a matter of discretion on the part of 
the management of the Post Office Department, or regulation in- 
ternally. Is that correct, or is it already a matter of law in other 
legislation ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. I believe it is covered by law in other legislation. We 
are under the same legislation with regard to travel expense as all 
other agencies of the Government. 

Mr. Moss. I wonder if we could have the reference on that as to 
where provision is made for such payment? 

Could departmental service Lshote service in the new regional 
offices, the 15 regional offices you poopees to establish? That would 
be departmental service; would it not? 

Mr. Lyons. We would not interpret that to be departmental service 
since the departmental service employees are under the classification 
Act of 1949 so far as salaries are concerned, and the regional offices 
would be under this act, which regulates the field salaries, so they—— 

Mr. Moss. Would that be true of all positions in the regional 
offices ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. They would all be covered by this bill, in the 
field salary bill. It is the intent to cover them all. 

Mr. Moss. Of course, we have had no plan on that and that is why I 
asked the question. I don’t think we sand information as to what 
the intent of the Department was. 

Mr. Bouron. Will you yield to pursue this point? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Bouron. I am wondering whether the gentleman’s problem 
wouldn’t be solved by changing the wording in line 8 of section (b) 
on page 36, where it states “and may be made without change in 
grade” if we changed the word “change” to “reduction.” 

' Then you would be referred to pa aph A, where if he were 
assigned for more than 90 days he would receive the compensation 
for whatever grade he was then serving in. 

Mr. Moss. That might be true. I think this is an additional author- 
ity rather than a modification of section (a). He may assign them 
for a 90-day period, or he may detail them to departmental service 
for a 1-year period. I do not think the restriction in (a) would 
apply to the detailed employee in (b). 
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Mr. Lyons. It is not our intention that the purpose of (b) was to 
provide any authority which we do not now have. 

We are now prohibited by law from assigning field-service per- 
sonnel to duty in Washington for any period of time. 

There are occasional visits, and that is all. It makes it difficult 
for us to give centralized training, ameng other things. 

The difficulty is further compounded, and it would continue to be, 
to some extent, by the differences between the Classification Act of 
1949 and this field-service pay bill, and where the intent was not 
actually to leave the employee in Washington indefinitely it seemed 
to us to be better to have the authority to continue him under his 
present salary schedule rather than change him over to a schedule 
under the Classification Act of 1949. 

Mr. Moss. In paying them for extra expenses you are permitted 
to pay what—up to $6 a day? 

Mr. Lyons. $9 a day. 

Mr. Moss. $9 a day on that type of detail ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Our regulations in connection with that are contained in the Postal 
Laws and Regulations. The number is section 135, subsection 32, and 
it is in conformance with the general law, statute 166, section 3. 

Mr. Moss. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lyons, I notice there on line 2, page 36, the words 
“including employees of the departmental service.’ 

That means, I presume, that you could not only bring employees 
from the field into Washington, but you could also under these words 
transfer departmental employees out into the field. Is that right? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, for temporary periods, and without changing 
their classification from the departmental-service Classification Act 
pay to the field-service pay. 

That is particularly essential in the case of the Bureau of Personnel 
among our Director of Training, or Director of Safety, and personnel 
of that nature. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I wanted to ask you. What would be 
some of the instances in which such transfers would be made from 
here out into the field ? 

Mr. Lyons. Those are a few of the examples. 

All of the other Bureaus have specialists, including industrial 
engineers particularly, that they might wish to assign to a region for 
a temporary period until they can get a permanent employee in that 
region to do the same work. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. All right, Mr. Lyons. You may continue. 

Mr. Lyons. Section 1003 retains the present law as to determining 
allowable service for rural carriers and fourth-class postmasters whose 
pay is unchanged by the act. 

Section 1004 makes it clear that the adjustments made under this 
uct are not considered equivalent increases—— 

Mr. Davis. I didn’t understand what you said about 1008. Would 
you repeat it, please? 

Mr. Lyons. 1003 retains the present law as to determining allow- 
able service for rural carriers and fourth-class postmasters. 

Mr. Davis. What does that refer to? 
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Mr. Lyons. Public Law 134, and we were informed that it was spe- 
cifically necessary in order to continue the advantage of that law to 
the employees, to refer to it specifically here. 

The Cuarrmay. Is this a correct statement: That it retains the 
provisions presently under Public Law 134? 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. It doesn’t change it? 

Mr. Lyons. It leaves it unchanged. 

The CHarrMan. It is a statement that you are retaining all the 
provisions of 134 with respect to allowable service for rural carriers 
and fourth-class postmasters ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. The other service is covered in other parts of the 
bill but you note there the rural carriers and fourth-class postmasters 
are excluded from certain sections of the bill. 

Public Law 134 defines allowable service under provisions of this 
act as— 
only such continuous active service as has been rendered and shall not include 
previous periods or terms of employment, except that in the case of employees 
who have been separated or shall hereafter be separated from the field service 
of the Post Office Department for military duty, or to comply with a war trans- 
fer as defined by the Civil Service Commission. 

In other words, the intent of that section is to preserve certain 
rights of continuous service for men called into the military service. 

The Carman. Section 1004. Is that the present law? 

Mr. Lyons. Section 1004 is the present law and the intent is to pro- 
vide that any increase in the rate of compensation due to adjustments 
necessary to bring employees up to the minimum or onto a new step 
rate is not an equivalent increase for purposes of calculating when 
the next length of service increase is due for those employees. 

The Cuarrman, 1005. 

Mr. Lyons. This section simply makes the data under this act 
available for use in the Canal Zone. 

The Cuarrman. 1006. 

Mr. Lyons. This is taken from section 1106 of the Classification 
Act of 1949 and it is a technical section. 

The Cuamman. 1007. 

Mr. Lyons. 1007 is the applicability to Guam and 1008 enables the 
Postmaster General to issue such regulations as would be necessary in 
the administration of this act. 

Section 1009 is of very great importance. 

Mr. Creretza. I have a question on 1008. 

In a communication I received this morning criticism is found in 
section 1008 in that it fails to provide any appeal from a decision of 
the Postmaster General. 

Is 1008 a restatement of what is now the law? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. The Postmaster General now has power to issue 
regulations, and has issued various such statements, a book full of 
them here, to implement various laws and regulations in the postal 
service. . 

Mr. Crerexia. Section 1008 now is a restatement of what is pres- 
ently law ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. It doesn’t confer any additional authority except 
as adapted to this bill. 
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There are a number of regulations which he must issue with refer- 
ence to obtaining all position descriptions and that sort of thing in 
order to implement the bill. 

Mr. Murray. The regulation must be consistent so as to apply with 
the law itself. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. Further answer of the law. 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct. 

Mr. Corserr. There is a provision like this generally. While there 
is no danger of it happening in the Post Office Department, in most 
agencies of the Government these piles of regulations passed under 
provisions of the law such as this have given us one of the worst 
features of our present Government. 

Bodies of regulations governing activities of business, commerce, 
and everything else have grown into piles clear beyond anything ever 
contemplated by the Congress. I think in all the attacks and so on 
made against bureaucracy over the years you will find their origins 
in provisions of this kind where there is no check or anything else 
except as Mr. Murray just said—they are supposed to be consistent 
with the law. 

We have had situations in my time in Congress where on several 
occasions we had to repass the law on the floor of the House and inform 
the administrator of the law, that is, that is what we meant. 

Mr. Corz. On OPA, for instance. 

Mr. Corsett. That is a clear instance. 

Mr. Gross. How about the Battle Act? 


Mr. Corserr. Name me one where it doesn’t happen. 

The Cuarrman. 1009. 

Mr. Lyons. 1009 makes it clear that there is nothing in this act to 
modify the application of the Civil Service Act and Veterans’ Prefer- 
enee Act to the postal field service. 

That is oe important in that it retains the present civil- 


service authority quite clearly in setting the qualification requirements 
for entrance jobs which are referred to in previous sections of this 
bill, as well as continuing the civil-service rules and regulations with 
regard to removal of any employee. 

The Cuatrman, 1010. 

Mr. Lyons. That is a self-explanatory section. 

The Cuarrman. 1011 is the repealer ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr, Atexanver. Wouldn’t that bear out the contention I had pre- 
viously, that if the two bills I referred to were passed then you are 
changing in this bill the rates in fourth-class post offices? 

Mr. Lyons. It is not our intent to do so, 

The CyarrmMan. 1012, the effective date of the act. 

Mr. Corz. Why would it take 6 months to put this act into effect? 

Mr. Lions. While we have made a study of typical installations 
which we believe covers every type of job in the postal field service, 
we have not as yet obtained specific detailed descriptions of the 500,000 
jobs in the service which will be necessary in order for this bill to 
become effective. 

It will take at least that length of time since at the present time 
the Bureau of Personnel does not have the staff of job analysts which 
would be necessary, for instance. We have not presumed to make any 
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preparations or incur any expenses which were not absolutely essen- 
tial, not knowing in what form or when we might expect enactment 
of legislation. 

As the official of the Department responsible for the installation of 
this, if it is passed, I feel it would require, in order to avoid any possi- 
bility of injustice to employees, that much time to do it properties: 

Mr. Corr. Don’t you think that as a matter of justice to employees, 
a pay raise should be effective as of the date of passage and payable 
within the 6 months, or 180 days as provided by the bill? 

The problem we are dealing with now is the necessity for an in- 
crease in salary for postal employees. If we are going to put it off 
6 months they will get very little benefit of our labor. 

Mr. Lyons. It is for all time in the future, of course. 

Mr. Corsetr. Will you yield? 

The Cuarmrman. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corserr. I would like to ask the gentleman, if we accept his 
position, will the Department then favor a retroactive feature mak- 
ing the new salary adjustment effective as of the date of the act? 

Mr. Corz. That was my suggestion and my query, Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Lyons. It would be an extremely costly procedure to calculate 
individual changes. 

Mr. Cornett. I don’t want to read motives into this gentleman’s 
question, but IT am wondering if the 6 months’ provision is entirely 
necessary, and certainly it is reasonable because it will take consider- 
able time, but doesn’t it also cause another delay in granting even the 
average $100 increases? It does do that much, of course. 

Mr. Lyons. The overall intent of the measure was to remove in- 
equities which have existed for many years, and to do it carefully and 
in an orderly manner. 

Mr. Corserr. Yes; but with the other proposition at least some of 
us feel there is some justification in these requests for salary increases. 
I know that is vigorously denied in other sections. 

But suppose it were true that some salary adjustment is necessary. 
If we do not get this legislation enacted now until, let us say, July, 
then we put the effective date off for another 6 months, we have then 
gone 2 years without any salary adjustment. 

That is all right from a legislative point of view but if you are 
the feliow drawing the paycheck it is a little different. 

Mr. Corx. If you set this up 6 months after passage then the anni- 
versary date of the increase of $100 we have been discussing—that 
some may get 2 days after passage and some an average of 6 months— 
and will be set back another 6 months. Is that correct? In other 
words it will be 6 months farther off ? 

Mr. Lyons. The employees that are within the existing rate changes 
continually get automatic pay increases under the law. 

Mr. Corr. That is longevity. 

Mr. Lyons. No: automatic increases from 1 year to the next if they 
are within the rate change. The only ones who do not get further 
increases are those who have reached the top of their rate changes 
now. Then they will continue to get the longevity increases. 

Mr. Corr. That will be postponed 6 months under this bill. Isn’t 
that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. No. Increases due under the present law would not 
be postponed at all under this bill. 
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Mr. Cote. Perhaps we are not talking about the same thing. 

As I understood it there is an anniversary date increase in this bill 
for all employees of $100 

The instant this bill is passed, that is, becomes effective, then we will 
say I went to work on July 1. The bill was passed in June. July 1, 
I am entitled to a $100 increase as I understand this bill. 

Is that correct? That would be an automatic increase ! 

Mr. Lyons. No. 

Mr. Corz. That is not correct? 

Mr. Lyons. No. 

Mr. Corserr. Does the gentleman mean that the starting salary in 
certain of those grades is up $100 on the effective date of the bill? 

Mr. Cote. Yes. 

Mr. Corserr. That part is true but the effective date is 6 months 
away. What we would have to examine—I have not looked through 
it yet so I don’t know—is whether or not, if this bill wipes out all 
existing law on the subject, your automatic yearly increases aren’t elim- 
inated, too, in that you go into the schedule on page 6 of the bill? 

Mr. Lyons. Not until the effective date of this bill. 

Mr. Corserr. Not until the effective date ? 

Mr. Lyons. That is right. Then they go under a new and more 
favorable schedule. 

The increases of adjustment, which I believe Mr. Cole was refer- 
ring to, are then made. The adjustment to the new schedule increases 
would not be made until the effective date of the bill, and that is the 
$100 which the great bulk of the employees would receive under this 
bill. 

Mr. Corserr. Would the gentleman tell me 

Mr. Lyons. Those are not anniversary increases. That is a sepa- 
rate adjustment to convert pay to the new schedule. 

Mr. Corz. I must have misunderstood the gentleman. I thought 
they were based on the anniversary date of the employee’s employment, 
that is, that when that date rolled around they would receive an 
automatic increase of $100? 

Mr. Lyons. There are two benefits of the bill for the employee. 

First of all, in the great majority of the cases he is going under a 
higher schedule. 

In-order to place him on that higher schedule when the bill is en- 
acted, on the effective date of the bill he gets an adjustment increase, 
the great bulk of the employees do, of $100 to that new schedule. 

Employees who are placed in higher grades, or who are presently not 
at the top of this present rate range, continue to receive the auto- 
matic increases they would now receive under the present law on 
anniversary dates of employment, except that those increases are 
larger. 

For instance, instead of $100 in grade 4 for the average clerk and 
Snreaie who is not yet at the top of his grade, the new rate becomes 
$115. 

He may get that one day after this effective date of the act if his 
anniversary date happens to fall on that date. 

In addition he gets his adjustment to the new step rate. So the 
bill contains both a short term, immediate type of benefit for the 
great majority of employees, and it also contain a longer term benefit 
for a great many of the employees. 
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Mr. Corz. One more question with regard to this effective date of 
the act. If we are to adopt the provision which makes it effective, and 
if it is necessary that it go into effect 6 months after the enactment, 
then would it be much bookwork for the Department if we put a 
proviso in there that a certain amount of across the board would be 
available to all employees pending the effective date of the act? 
Would it require much bookwork to pay that across-the-board increase 
or whatever we might provide ? 

Mr. Lyons. It would require considerable amount of bookwork, yes, 
to do that. 

Mr. Cortx. Any more than figuring the usual payroll? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, somewhat more than that. 

Mr. Murray. Who will handle evaluation and reclassification of 
these positions if this legislation is enacted ? 

Mr. Lyons. A professionally trained group of job analysts. 

Mr. Murray. Who would have charge of it in the Post Office 
Department ? 

Mr. Lyons. The Bureau of Personnel. 

Mr. Murray. What part will you play in the reevaluation of these 
positions and their proper classifications ? 

Mr. Lyons. I will have the responsibility for the general direction 
of it. 

Mr. Murray. What kind of a grievance setup will you have in the 
Bureau of Personnel? In other words, if some employee complains 
about his position, doesn’t think he is properly classified, what would 
he do in seeking redress ? 

Mr. Lyons. The bill provides first of all that the position descrip- 
tions are open to inspection by the employee. 

If he feels he is not properly graded, or that his duties are not 
properly set forth in the position description, he may appeal first of 
all to his immediate superior. Then he may go to his Postmaster, 
and then to the specialists on the staff of the Bureau of Personnel who 
are trained in job analysis and job classification. 

Some of those men will be from the Government. Some will be 
from specialists that we will obtain from private industry. 

Mr. Morray. In other words, how many specialists and analysts 
would be required to look after this job of reevaluation of the present 
position g 

Mr. Lyons. We expect to have 25 or 30 in the field, actually in the 
field, in the various regions set up under the act. 

For the great majority of the jobs, the classification there is quite 
simple in that the position of city carrier, for instance, will be the same 
in one city as it is in another. 

Most of the technical work will be in the larger post offices and in the 
classification of clerks. 

We expect, of course, to send out detailed instructions to the field 
so that it will be possible to obtain as nearly complete uniformity of 
classification as is necessary for the equitable administration of the act. 

Mr. Murray. And you feel the job of reclassification‘and evaluation 
would require several months? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. And that is why the 6 months effective date is placed 
in this legislation ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 
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Mr. Murray. You will need that time to complete your reevalua- 
tion and classifications? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, and it will require services of professionally 
trained job analysts in order to do a fair job of it. 

Mr. Murray. I understand all present employees will be given credit 
for all the automatic grades under Public Law 134 and also credit 
for any time earned toward the next automatic grade. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. For instance, say an employee under this act when it 
becomes effective, he has 11 months on his next step increase. Would 
he receive credit for that 11 months? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, and therefore would receive his next automatic 
increase 1 month from the date of the effectivé date of the act. 

Mr. Murray. Does this bill still keep the 5-day, 8-hour law? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, it is exactly the same as in Public Law 134. 

Mr. Murray. The 40-hour-week law. I have had many letters that 
the 5-day, 8-hour day law was being repealed by this legislation and 
that you asked for authority to work the employees 6 days out of 7 
days, work them 6 or 7 hours the first 5 days and 4 or 5 hours on the 
6th day. That is not in this legislation, is it? 

Mr. Lyons It is not. The “Jegislation has the same provisions as 
Public Law 134 with regard to work on Saturadys, Sundays, or 
holiday S. 

Mr. Murray. I received considerable correspondence to the effect 
that this legislation would result in the Post Office Department bring- 
ing in most of the new supervisory employees from the outside and 
would prevent the regular employees from being advanced un to 
supervisory positions. 

What do you say about that? : 

Mr. Lyons. That is not true. The Post Office Department is an 
organization which always has believed, and it does now, in the pro- 
motion from within its ranks. 

As evidence of that the Department recently gave examinations for 
supervisory positions, and in order to qualify for those examinations 
the employee had to have 7 years service with the Post Office Depart- 
ment. No outside employee took those examinations. 

Mr. Murray. I have a long telegram here from the postal organ- 

zation in San Francisco which states that you will do away with those 
examinations which you already have given for supervisory emplovees 
and they will be nullified by this act. 

[s that correct ? 

Mr. Lyons. No, sir. Instead of being nullified they will be im- 
proved, and we expect to use those we have already given in connection 
with selection of personnel for supervisory positions, 

Mr. Murray. I think this telegram should go in the record. I wish 
to read it for the record. 

Mr. Crerecia. After this telegram has been read I think Mr. Lyons 
ought to give the position of the Post Office Department with resnect 
to these problems. 

Mr, Murray. That is what I want to do. Furthermore I am pre- 
senting this telegram to substantiate what the Postmaster General said, 
that all this propaganda and misinformation and misrepresentation 
has been circulated about this legislation. 
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(The telegram read by Mr. Murray is as follows:) 


Congressman ToM Murray, 
House Office Building, Washington: . 

The postal workers of San Francisco urge you to resist any attempt to cause 
H. R. 8648 to become law. We are sure that the proposals of Postmaster General 
Summerfield offered in H. R. 8648 are harmful and dangerous both to the postal 
employees and the postal service. We are forced to wire you personally to 
emphasize that the fundamental foundations of all postal employees’ careers 
would be destroyed by passage of this ill-conceived, poorly prepared attempt 
at reclassification of employees. The sentiment locally is that no one in their 
right mind could entertain the idea that this measure will solve the postal 
problems and if passed in any form would absolutely destroy the faith and 
loyalty of the »mployees, which is based on the civil-service foundation of a 
stable position backed by laws based on long experience. We feel that the loyalty 
of the employee is the most vital consideration in any bill, as without a loyal work 
force the post office would be severely crippled. This bill places emphasis on 
incentive and then proposes to destroy it. Over 60 percent of eligibles took the 
recent examinations for supervisors, and this would be nullified by bringing 
in outside people for supervisory positions, which would be a resort to the patron- 
age system and destroy initiative. The career employee for the first time would 
be unable to look forward to any advancement. The production has increased 
5 percent net per year during the past 7 years under the present system of 
rewarding all faithful employees by observance of seniority and merit in job 
assignments. This would be destroyed by H. R. 8648. Fears of insecurity face 
all employees in the job evaluation and grade classification proposals in this 
bill which would result in the downgrading of all at the whim of the particular 
postal administration in power at any time. 

That so-called economy appeared desirable with no recourse left to the em- 
ployee as prevails in outside industry. Postal training is valueless outside the 
postal service, likewise outside training has no value in the postal service. The 
salary schedule proposed is wholly inadequate and would be harmful both to 
employee and the postal service. We urge you to meet the pressing need of 
a salary increase by supporting the Withrow bill, H. R. 2344, that is fully justi- 
fied by statistics based on true facts presented so the postal employees may look 
forward to living normally with ong job and raising his family in a decent man- 
ner, with his wife at home instead of being forced to work outside to live in the 
decent American way of life. The proposal to raise the average postal worker 
salary $100 per year and the top jobs $5,000 plus, based on a spot survey by an out- 
side firm, is not worthy of serious consideration. Any contention that an 
across-the-board increase would start an inflationary spiral is ill-founded as we 
are always victims of the wage spirals and never have been the cause at any 
time in history. We realize the terrific pressure placed upon you to support 
H. R. 8648, and all we ask is your fair consideration of this from the employee 
and service standpoint and that you reject H. R. 8648 in its entirety to preserve 
and protect the finest postal system in the world. 

EMMET ANDREWS, 
Legislative Chairman, San Francisco Post Office Clerks Union, Local 2, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, AFL. 


Mr. Murray. What do you have to say about this charge that this 
legislation would result in wholesale downgrading of employees? 

Mr. Lyons. That is absolutely untrue. The entire telegram, I am 
afraid, is based on emotion rather than reason, and on misinformation 
rather than a correct analysis of the bill itself. 

The Postmaster has been criticized by employee organizations for 
attempting to give even a brief summary of the bill to the employees 
directly. 

I again call the attention of the committee to the fact that the au- 
thority of the Civil Service Commission over the ge ® Office Depart- 
ment would not be diminished one iota by this bill. tee can 
be removed only on charges properly made and properly heard 

Appeal is provided to the very top of the organisation, ‘and of course 
in the case of veterans to the Civil Service Commission as it is in all 
other agencies. 
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I feel that the bill has been carefully prepared. 

I fee] that it represents a great advancement in setting up a sound 
pay structure for employees of the Post Office Department. 

I feel that they also, once they really understand it, once the propa- 

ganda has ceased, and once they begin to get the money that results 
from the bill, and the prometions that it makes possible, and the dif- 
ferentials which it creates for higher skilled work, that they, too, will 
feel that it is a good bill and ths at it has perform ed a great service for 
them. 

Mr. Murray. I have received many letters and telegrams from 
postal organizations which are almost hysterical in their criticism of 

this legislation. 

For instance, they term it “ill-advised”—“vicious”—“evil document 
based on misinformation”—“lack of information”—“booby traps”— 
“no sense at all.” 

Those are some of the criticisms I have received in various telegrams 
and letters about this legislation. 

It is unfortunate that the postal employees do not have more faith, 
more trust, and more confidence in the fairness and integrity and good 
judgment of the Postmaster and his staff because I know that the staff 
wants to be friendly with the employees, wants to cooperate with 
them. They are interested in a fine postal service. 

I think this is a constructive step myself, and I cannot blame the 
Postmaster for being a little irritated about these many misrepresen- 
tations made about his motives in sponsoring the legislation. 

I belong to a different party from the Postmaster General, I have 
served under Postmasters General Far ley and Walker. I know some- 
thing about postmasters. I am thoroughly convinced that Postmaster 
General Summerfield is about the hardest working Postmaster General 
[ have ever seen. I know from iay contacts with him he is a consci- 
entious as he can be in carrying out his duties and he has the best 
interest of the postal service and employees at heart. 

I wish there could be a better spirit of cooperation and confidence 
prevailing between the employees and staff of the Department today, 
because they are working for the best interests of our country and 
our postal service and for the employees. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Corserr. I have a question. I do not suppose you have the 
material here but I would like to have it in the record if it can be 
done without a great amount of work. 

I want an approximation = the number of employees who have 
reached their seventh-year yearly increases and the approximate 
number in the three longev ity oradte. 

There may be amendments affecting that, and if we had the approxi- 

nate number of those in each of these categories it would be helpful 
in estimating costs. 

To make it clear, the number that have reached the seventh ingrade 
step and first, second, and third longevity step. 

Mr. Lyons. The number that have reached the maximum step? 

Mr. Cornett. Yes. 

Mr. Lyons. In the cases of many employees, they now have 4 steps, 
for instance, instead of 8. 
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The clerks and the carriers have 8 steps, but many other employees 
have only 4 steps, for instance, so that employees at the maximum 
would be at the fourth step. 

Mr. Cornerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Lyons. You want the total number at their present maximums 
and then those that are in the longevity grades above the present 
maximums / 

Mr. Corserr. Yes. It doesn’t need to be a wholly accurate thing, 
but something so we have a clear approximation. 

Mr. Lyons. We can furnish it to you. I den’t have the figures right 
here. 

Mr. Corsetr. If it can be put in here it will be helpful. 

The CuHarmman. That may be placed at this point in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
BUREAU OF PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

DeAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the request of your committee, we submit 
the attached list of postal-service employees, by major categories, who are now 
at the maximum of their present pay grade or are in one of the longevity 
steps. 

We would like to point out that, although these employees are receiving the 
maximum pay of their present grades, or are in longevity steps, most of them 
would receive an upward pay adjustment upon the effective date of H. R. 8648— 
for instance: 

All of the 55,011 regular carriers who are now at the maximum of their pay 
grade or in one of the longevity steps would receive a $100 increase on the 
effective date of the act. 

Of the 73,332 regular clerks who are now at the maximum of their grade or 
in longevity steps, approximately 70,000 would receive an upward pay adjust- 
ment of $100 on the effective date of the act. Of these, approximately 15,000 
whose jobs would be in grade 5 would in addition receive a step increase of 
$130, 1 year after the effective date of the act. 

Other categories of employees on the attached list would be similarly adjusted 
upon the effective date of the proposed Postal Field Service Classification Act 
of 1954. 

It should be emphasized that initial adjustment increases for all employees 
affected would be made on the effective date of the act. There would be no 
waiting period beyond that date. 

We hope these statistics will be useful to you. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE J, Lyons, 
Assistant Postmaster General, 
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Postal service employees at maximum of present grades 


Regular Number at Substitute Number at 
Service employees, maximum employees, maximum 
| Mar. 31, 1054 of grade ! Mar. 31, 1954 of grade 


Post-office operations 
Postmasters 39, 591 
Supervisors - . . 20, 159 
Clerks 113, 136 
Carriers 88, 880 
Special-delivery messenger - . 2, 056 
Watchmen, mailhandlers, messengers, tele- 
phone operators, etc ¢ 11, 835 
Rural carriers. 32, 485 
Custodial service 
Supervisors 749 
Employees 5, 615 
Motor-vehicle service 
Supervisors 
Employees 
Postal transportation service: 
Officials and supervisors. 45 ) 
Clerks and operators 23 3, 478 
Mail handlers. 4 , O98 
Inspection service: 
Inspectors ‘ 63¥ 
Clerical 387 299 
Mail-equipment shops and supply - - 504 421 
Stamped-envelope agency ‘ 8 7 
Total... we 360, 709 57, 936 139, 820 13, 546 


! Employees in positions carrying a single rate of pay are considered to be at the maximum of their grades, 
since they are now receiving the maximum pay possible for the job. Included also are employees in the 
maximum rates for their grades who are receiving longevity compensation. 


Mr. Ruopes. On grievances you said a dissatisfied employee can 
appeal to his supervisor or to the postmaster. 

From your experience can you tell us how that procedure compares 
with the practice in private industry ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. Generally speaking I believe our grievance procedure 
has been slower and more complex than it is in private industry. 

However, the very size of the postal establishment makes it difficult 
to do a proper job with a grievance procedure, particularly since the 
Department has not had in the past a Bureau of Personnel to study 
those questions and to provide speedy avenues of appeal. 

I believe with our decentralization, with the creation of the Bureau 
of Personnel, that we will be able to make very considerable strides 
in the right direction and in the direction that all progressive indus 
try has taken. 

We feel as strongly as anyone that we just can’t have a good postal 
service without satisfied employees, satisfied on the security of their 
jobs and that they are getting a fair deal. 

I intend to do everthing within my power and my means to provide 
that. 

Mr. Rutoprs. Don’t you think there is some cause for the employee 
to be alarmed and suspicious since the employees have not been con- 
sulted in planning this new program? They have not been queried. 
The matter has not been taken up with them as I am sure such a far- 
reaching change would be if it occurred ini private industry. 

Mr. Lyons. I think there is a great deal of misunderstanding. 

Of course, it would be difficult to persaude any employee that the 
relatively small increases that are provided for in correcting inequities 
for most of the employees are as good as $800 a year or 40 cents an 
hour. 
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We did, however, discuss this plan with each of the employee or- 
ganizations as soon as we could. As a matter of courtesy, of course, 
since it had been requested by a subcommittee of this committee, we 
had to present it first to the committee; and then immediately there- 
after we discussed it at length with each of the employee organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Ruopes. At no time, though, when the study was being made, 
did you consult the employees. 

After the study was made and your report prepared, then you talked 
to some of the representatives of the employee organizations, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; that is correct in this respect. However, they were 
told prior to the start of the study that it was being made and that it 
was being made by an independent firm with the thought that we could 
get a completely objective and independent viewpoint and recommen- 
dation from an independent firm. 

Mr. Ruopes. Don’t you think some of this misunderstanding comes 
also from some of the information and propaganda from the Post 
Office Department? I refer to some of the columns published in the 
newspapers. I refer to some of the comments by radio commentators. 

I didn’t hear it, but I understand one of them said that the people 
who came to Washington were largely CIO men who were seeking 
this increase in order to start a wage increase in private industry, a 
round of wage increases in private industry. 

I don’t know who inspired that kind of report but certainly all that 
tends to create a lot of suspicion and concern among employees in 
the postal service. 

Mr. Lyons. I don’t know where it came from, either. I can only 
say it didn’t come from the Post Office Department. 

I feel under the handicaps we have had in the preparation of this 
material that the real reason for the opposition has been the feeling 
among the leaders of some of the employee groups that the amount 
was not sufficient, that they felt the amount of money involved was not 
large enough. 

Of course I cannot blame any employee for wanting more money. 
It he can get more by means other than by accepting a recommendation 
from the Post Office Department, I am sure that he will try to do it. 

There is no ill feeling on my part, and I am certainly sure there is 
none on Mr. Summerfield’s part insofar as postal service employees are 
concerned, 

We have been upset, and certainly we feel that a fair job of pre- 
senting this plan to the postal field employees could have been done 
by some of the employee organization leaders. 

Mr. Ruopes. May I ask this, also: In private industry you simply do 
not expect the employees to have abiding faith in management to 
handle all these problems without giving them a voice. 

I do not think there is any difference in principle between private 
industry and Government,so far as labor-management problems are 
concerned. It seems to me that the best solution ¢an be reached 
where there is mutual respect for each other, where each side can be 
given an opportunity to express themselves and work things out in a 
way that will be best for all concerned. 

Isn’t that the way it is done in private industry ? 
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Mr. Lyons. Let me put it this way: I believe there is a difference, 
and I believe you will find that several Presidents of the United States 
have attempted to outline the relationship of employee organizations 
in the Federal Government to the Government. 

They point out there is a considerable difference in that we are 
operating under the rules and under the regulations prescribed by the 
Congress of the United States. 

For us to enter into agreements, for instance, to push for large 
amounts of wage increases with employee organizations might be in- 
terpreted to be a conspiracy on the part of Federal employees to 
get their salaries raised. 

We must deal with the employees through their groups and listen 
to their groups, but the Federal Government, after all, is not under 
the National Labor Relations Act, and for very good reasons. 

In private industry, where there are collective- ‘bars gaining agencies, 
the industry normally makes the initial job evalu: ation and then nego- 
tiates with the collective-bargaining agency for the rate schedules. 

I think it is a normal proc ‘edure for the industry in collective bar- 
gaining to use its professional job analysts and job experts to make 
the or iginal valuation, and then for the unions, where they feel that 
a position is incorrectly evaluated, to negotiate with the management 
of that enterprise and discuss it with them, and in reaching a contract 
there is a certain amount of give and take on that sort of thing. 

Many unions have job evaluation experts on their own staffs who 
will question whether or not a job is correctly graded under a wage- 
administration plan. 

Mr. Ruopes. What about the grievances? Don’t you think we 
should have a much-improved program so far as handling of griev- 

ances are concerned? I believe if that would be recognized there 
would be much less opposition to proposals like this being put into 
e ffee t. 

Mr. Lyons. I believe every employee ought to have a clear-cut, clean 
method without any punishment being visited upon him to bring his 
case promptly to the highest level of an agency, any agency of the 
lederal Government. 

Mr. Ruopes. They do not have that opportunity for prompt han- 
dling of their grievances in the Federal service. Do you think so? 

Mr. Crereria. Will you yield? I think I can answer the question. 

Mr. Ruopes. All right. 

Mr. Crereiia, That is-a subject of inquiry by the Hagen sub- 
committee, correcting this legislation on grievances and complaints. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to get an answer to that, if Mr. Lyons 
thinks we have the proper machinery in the Federal service for han- 
dling of grievances to get the prompt action we should have to bring 
about a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. Lyons. I believe our grievance machinery can be greatly im- 
proved over what it is now, although there is not a day which passes 
that the Bureau of Operations and the Bureau of Tr ansport: ition are 
not dealing with representatives of employee organizations on 
grievances, 

Mr. Ruoprs. One more statement relative to what Mr. Murray 
said about these letters that have come in. 

I am certainly not yielding to any pressure any more than any 
other member of this committee. In fact I do not consider myself 
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yielding to any pressure. I have my own views on this kind of legisla- 
tion, and I believe most of the other members have, too. I know 
that is particularly true of Mr. Murray. 

He is well acquainted with these problems. I think he is a man 
of great courage, he expresses himself well, and he yields to pressure 
from no one. I put myself in that same category, even though I 
might have opposite views on the question, 

Let me say that pressure also has come from other sources, and 
perhaps to other members of this committee. I think other Members 
of the Congress have received letters from all over the Nation from 
chambers of commerce and big corporate interests. I am quite sure 
that many of the authors of these letters do not understand this 
legislation at all. They simply are for this legislation very likely 
because a request was made that they support it. I am certain 
many of them do not know what it is all about. So when we talk 
ubout pressure there is a whole lot more pressure on the other side 
than on the employees’ side. That pressure goes for newspapers, it 
goes for radio commentators, and it goes for all these letters that 
are coming in which have a whole lot of weight when it comes tc 
influencing Members of Congress. 

Mr. Lyons. May I say that the Postmaster has received a great 
amount of criticism on both sides. 

One, for proposing expenditure of $80 million in the form of a 
salary increase. 

On the other side for not proposing more than $80 million. 

What he has done is what we believe to be right and fair and de- 
cent, and we have full confidence that this committee is not going 
to yield to pressures by anyone—not by us, not by the manufacturers 
if they are making any pressure—we have not received any letters 
from manufacturers or from various organizations. I would like to 
thank the chairman and the committee very much for their patience 
in listening to a very complex, difficult, and important piece of legisla 
tion as patiently as you have. 

Mr. Ruopes. I want to commend Mr. Lyons on his testimony before 
this committee. While I do not agree with everything which has been 
proposed I am not saying that it isall bad. There is a lot of good in 
the program. However, I do think many changes can be made which 
would make it much better. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. I wanted to commend Mr. Lyons for his patience 
in answering these many questions. Of course, I think we have to 
realize that we on the committee have not been as deeply or as exten- 
sively familiar with this legislation as you are, Mr. Lyons. Many of 
the questions perhaps have been repetitive; they must have tried your 
patience and perhaps they must have tried some of ours. 

I thank you for your presentation. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Pursuing what I was saying before, Mr. Lyons, I 
believe there has been a little misunderstanding. 

In the letter I have here, I wrote the Postmaster General last. Octo- 
ber regarding the clerks taking over positions as supervisors. Under 
title 39, United States Civil Service Code 136, and in accordance with 
127 and 138, it states, “For such services at the rate provided by law 
for such services.” Accordingly, they could be compensated for that. 

It is the interpretation of the law. It doesn’t specify clerks in place 
of supervisors. 
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The Postmaster General did not give me a direct reply on that. He 
has allowed 50 supervisors to be pl: aced in the Detroit area, which is 
commendable, of course; however, the point is that what you are 
doing, under 'the civil service law tod: ay where they are allowed to 
after 2 or 3 weeks of, say, a person in grade 12 is sick or ill, then 
another person of the Department is put in his place, and after a few 
weeks he is put on a temporary status at the higher pay. 

What you are doing is following this except you are pinpointing it, 
which is rightfully so, after 90 day S. « 

Mr. Lyons. That is right. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. After he is temporarily put in that position for 90 
days, if he stays out longer, the clerk is made a permanent in that 
grade. 

I wanted to clarify the fact that I was not absolutely wrong, but to a 
degree I can say that according to the law it does not spec ify clerks 
and supervisors. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Crereiia. Mr. Lyons, I am trying to clear up in my mind some 
of the statements that have been made in opposition to H. R. 8648. 

It is my understanding that after Mr. Murray read into the record 
the te legram which he did, and which I received a copy of, it is your 
plan to give a response to that telegram. Is that correct? Is that 
your understanding ? 

Mr. Lyons. I attempted to reply to the telegram after Mr. Murray 
read it. I didn’t plan to write another reply to it. 

We have attempted to reply to such telegrams as we have received 
where they required an answer. 

Mr. Creretia. Very well. In a communication I received from a 
labor union this mR if you will refer back to section 503 (b) 
for a moment, page 12, the statement contained in this letter reads 
as follows: 

Under section 503 (b), each employee who immediately prior to the effective 
date of this act was in the maximum salary grade for his position shall start 
his waiting period of 52 weeks for his first within-grade step increase under this 
act on such effective date. 

The effective date as provided in section 1002 of the bill would be the first day 
of the first calendar month which begins more than 180 days after the date of 
the enactment of the bill. 

Thus clerks in grade 9, which is the maximum salary grade for that position, 
would receive no immediate increase, but would have to wait at least 18 months 
before becoming eligible to the $4,170 grade. 

Mr. Lyons. The writer has misinterpreted the language of the bill. 
In the first place, section 503 (b) refers only to the waiting period 
for the automatic length of service increases. 

The adjustment of that employee’s rate cited in the letter would 
be on the effective date of the bill, which would be 6 months from date 
of passage, not 18 months. In other words, that employee would 
receive $100 on the effective date of the bill. 

That is another one of the numerous misinterpretations of a some- 
what technical piece of legislation. I do not blame the employees 
for being confused by it, particularly if they read it out of context 
and did not read the remainder of the installation language. 

Mr. Crerecta. Then you would say that the conc Tusions reached 
by the writer of this letter are erroneous ? 
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Mr. Lyons. Yes; they are erroneous. 

Mr. Moss. Referring to section 503, Mr. Lyons, doesn’t that concern 
itself with adjustment of credit for past service for purposes of with- 
in-grade step increases rather than with longevity increases? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Then where is the misinterpretation in (b) ? 

Mr. Lyons. The letter was not referring to longevity increases 
given after 13, 18, and 25 years of service. 

Mr. Moss. I realize that. . 

Mr. Lyons. What the letter said was that an employee, a clerk, at 
the present top of his salairy grade, namely, $4,070, would have to 
wait 18 months prior to his salary being adjusted to $4,170. That is 
incorrect. His salary would be adjusted to $4,170 on the installation 
of this plan, namely, the effective date of the bill. 

Mr. Moss. Would that be regarded as his first in-grade increase? 

Mr. Lyons. No. It is an adjustment for insti illation purposes in 
order to make his salary in the step of the grade. 

Mr. Moss. Where is that spelled out in the bill itself ? 

Mr. Lyons. If you will go back to section 402, and it is 5 under 
(b) of 402: 

If the rate of basic salary of such employee falls within any two rates within 
the range of rates of basic compensation assigned to that grade of the postal 
field service schedule to which his position is allocated, the higher of such two 
rates within such range shall be established as the new rate of basic compensation. 

Looking at the table on page 6 of the bill, the clerk presently is at 
$4,070. ‘That is between the sixth and seventh steps of the new rate 
range. He would, therefore, go to $4,170 on the date that the bill 
becomes effective. 

Mr. Downy. I would like to have this information: I would like 
to have the present salary scale of the employees to compare with the 
20 various grades you have set up in this schedule. 

Mr. Lyons. We are providing that today. 

Mr. Dowpy. It has not yet been provided ? 

Mr. Lyons. It has been requested and we will furnish it to the 
chairman immediately upon the conclusion of the hearing. 

The Cuatrman. Request has been made. 

Mr. Downy. I didn’t know it had been made. 

The Cuarmman. Anything else? 

(No response. ) 

The Caarrman. Mr. Moss, have you further questions ? 

Mr. Moss. I have a couple of comments with reference to the tele- 
gram read by Mr. Murray. 

Is it possible that some of the concern of the employees as to the 
procedures which might be followed in the administration of this bill, 
should it be passed, could have been overcome by an earlier consulta- 
tion with them in preparation for the studies themselves? That is 
getting back over the ground Mr. Rhodes covered, but there is a feeling 
here, apparently, which has been er a number of times, that the 
fears of the employees are entirely groundless. Lack of consultation 
up to this point could have led to their fears. 


Don’t you think that has done a great deal to build up their con- 
cern as to the treatment they might be accorded under this bill? 
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Mr. Lyons. I don’t feel by any means we have done a perfect job, 
Mr. Moss. I think we did do the best that we could under the cireum- 
stances and with the time limitations that we had. 

I expressed before my deep regret at the misinterpretations of the 
act, the proposed act. 

They always say hindsight is better than foresight and I can per- 
haps think of many things now that we could have done and which we 
didn’t do. I didn’t think of them at the time. 

Mr. Moss. I just wanted to bring it out. I don’t think employees 
are acting arbitrarily and without some cause for concern expressing 
alarm at the legislation, because actually what we are asked to do here, 
is it not, is not to write a reclassification act but rather to grant reclassi- 
fication authority to a department. 

Mr. Lyons. I believe we are attempting to write a reclassification 
act almost exactly in the same terms that the 1949 Reclassification Act 
was written, 

Mr. Moss. Spelling out the various grades and duties that shall be 
assigned to those grades? 

Mr. Lions. There was no attempt to assign employees by job title 
to grades on the part of Congress. 

Mr. Moss. Specifications of grades? 

Mr. Lyons. There was some general language in there that as a 
professional I would find impossible to interpret. 

Mr. Moss. Actually tying it into this bill, if you are going to con- 
sider the type of reclassification done, you have to have this report for 
job allocation within the framework of this bill. 

Mr. Lyons. I think the report does give a basic framework of evalu- 
ation. I believe that the restrictive language in the bill which in effect 
directs the Postmaster General to place the jobs in grades in relation 
to their difficulties and responsibilities represents the best and most 
workable restriction that the Congress can put on the agency. 

Mr. Moss. But it could result in downgrading in placing these jobs. 

Mr. Lyons. I would say that we are committed by the Fry report 
which was introduced as part of the material at this hearing to place 
the positions gener rally speaking in the grades set forth in that report, 
unless the descriptions of the positions are not accurate and do not 
contain the full responsibilities in individual cases. 

Mr. Moss. I thought the statement was made earlier in the hearings 
that this was not a firm conclusion as to the proper allocation ; that 
it was merely to indicate to the committee where, in all probability, 
they would fall, but it was not a firm proposal. 

Mr. Lyons. You are correct in that. 

Mr. Moss. Have you at this point in the Department created what 
would constitute a fairly firm procedure for allocation of positions ? 

Mr. Lyons. For the large number of employees, my answer would 
be “Yes,” because we have checked, for instance, the city carriers, and 
feel that that grade 4 is firm for that grade, and we also feel that the 
position of clerk falls in four different grades, and we know approxi- 
mately how many clerks would fall in each of those grade. 

Mr. Moss. Isthat material available where the committee could have 
it for study, when it is considering the legislation ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes,sir. Part of it is being submitted with the material 
which was referred to just before this. 

The Cuarman. Are there any other questions ? 
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Mr. Lyons, perhaps, we should have done this at the beginning, but 
it is suggested that for the record you might tell us something, rather 
briefly, of your background and experience before you came into your 
present position. 

You need not make it long, but hit some of the high points. It 
might be helpful. 

I do not want you to tell your life story, but just tell us a little of 
your background and where you came from to your present employ- 
ment, and what you were doing before you took this position. 

Mr. Lyons. I'came here from the Merck & Co., Inc., which is a 
chemical manufacturer, particularly of drugs, such as antibiotics, and 
cortisone, and vitamins, and others, where I was vice president in 
charge of personnel, and a member of the management committee. 

Mr. Murray. How many employees did the concern have when you 
were with it? 

Mr. Lyons. About 16,000. 

Prior to that time, I was director of industrial relations for the air- 
plane division of the Curtiss-Wright Corp., which had about 110,000 
employees in 15 plants. 

Prior to that time I had held various management positions in the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

My original training was as an engineer, and I spent 15 years as a 
newspaper reporter, and editor, prior to entering the industrial field. 

I am a research affiliate of the University of Minnesota in personne! 
administration, and have appeared on the faculties at Princeton and 
Harvard Universities on personnel administration subjects. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Lyons, did you deal with organized groups in both 
the industries with which you were associated 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; I did, and for many years with the president 
of the International Chemical Workers’ Union, whom I am proud to 
count as one of my friends. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is that a CLO or A. F. of L. union ? 

Mr. Lyons. That is an A. F. of L. union. 

I have also dealt with the CLO, particularly during the handling of 
labor relations for the Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Mr. Murray. Who are your assistants handling personnel ? 

Mr. Lyons. The Executive Director of the Bureau of Personnel 
is Mr. Artemus Weatherbee, who is a career Government employee, 
and who has held many positions in Government personnel adminis 
tration. He is a graduate of the University of Maine, and has ad- 
vance degrees from other schools in the field of personnel administra- 
tion. 

The man who will direct the Division of Compensation and who 
will have a great deal to do with the installation of any classification 
plan is Mr. C. E.-Vasaly, who also is a career Government employee 
who has had many years of experience in both Government and indus- 
try in the field of personnel administration. 

Our effort has been to assemble a complete career staff in the Bu- 
reau of Personnel, with the hope that we will make a lasting contribu- 
tion to employee relations in the Post Office Department. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lyons, and again we 
appreciate your testimony, and the testimony of those who have ap- 
peared here this morning for the purpose of an explanation of this 
legislation before us. 
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Mr. Lyons. Thank you very much, sir. 


Post OrFIce DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 13, 1954 
Hon. Epwarp H. Rees, 
Chairman, Commnittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with the request of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, we are submitting herewith a listing of present and 
proposed pay ranges for positions in the postal field service. This list shows for 
each of the jobs analyzed in our study of the postal field service the starting pay 
and the maximum pay under present law and under H. R. 8648. 

It may be of interest to note that while the bill provides higher earnings for 
329 of the 440 different job titles shown, this actually means a raise in possible 

pos for over 420,000 of the 486,000 employees who would be covered by the 
)f these, about 257,000 employees would receive an immediate adjust- 
increase of $100 or more. There are, in addition, a total of 65,472 fourth- 

SS postmasters and rural carriers who would be covered by H. R. 8648 but 

10Sse pay would not be changed from the present basis. 

We are also submitting a summary exhibit showing the effect of the proposed 
pay plan on the jobs in which are found the largest numbers of employees, includ- 
ing carriers, clerks in first- and second-class offices, and mail handlers. 

We hope that this analysis will be useful to you. 

Sincerely, 
EuGENE J. Lyons, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


Effect of proposed plan on largest number of employees 


| Increase in— 
Number 
of em- Present rate Proposed rate 
ployees Starting | Maximum 
rate rate 


Carrier -. e : 20, 767 | $3, 270-$4, 070 $3, 480-$4, 170 + $210 +$100 
Clerk 
Grade 3 
rade 4 3 
Grade 6 “ % 
rade 6 3, 27 
Mail handler 3. 


3, 210— 3, 870 60 2— 200 
3, 480- 4,170 +210 +100 
3, 780—- 4, 560 +510 +490 
4, 140- 4, 980 +870 +910 
3, 210— 3, 870 +40 +400 


In ist- and 2d-class offices 
No individual employee would be reduced. Salary at end of 6 years would be same as under present 


law ($3,870 
3 Relatively small number of people involved. 


The CHartrmMan. Before we adjourn, we have a report from the 
Comptroller General on duplication of work of the military and civil- 
ian personel and, without objection, the report will be assigned to a 
Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization. 

We have only one copy, but we are asking for copies of a committee 
print for the members of the committee to examine. 

The committee will now stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned to meet again 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 14, 1954.) 


x 





